\ There.is not a walk’ in life in which mastery of the 
English language will not bring a rapid advancement, a 

larger Income and wider influence, and make the road to 
Ms success smoother and surer. 

Whatever your business or occupation, you need a 
command of the Engjish language to be successful. Whether 
you are a feacher, a student, a manager, a journalist, a 

‘lawyer, a judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to 
» the forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward 
f elimb, You need good English in every relation of your 
: life and if will help you, as no other single thing can, to 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve succesas. 
Here is the way to gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of inter- 
national fame in feaching English,:gives you a new method 
of mastering this Blanguage. His Correspondence Course 
. in Practical English and Mental Efficiency enables you to 
Fhecome a Master of English by the easiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. [¢t teaches you by posf, 
‘a your spare moments aft home, how to- 
















Enlarge Your Vocabulary by 
Thousands of Words, 

Use the Right Word In the Right 
Place 3 

Correct ali Errora of Grammar, 
Idiom and Diction-; 

Develop Originality of Style and 
Expression 

Write in a Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style that carries Conviction; -w 

Prepare Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essnys, Advertisements, 
A:ticles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. ; 

Become an Engaging Conversationist and Be Popular in 
Good Society ; 

Increase Your Power of Persuasion ; 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence 5 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position & Achieve Greater Success, 





This remarkable Course has been highly praised by eminent 
masters of English, All lines of business, all trades, all professions, 
arts and sciences are represented among Mr. Kleiser’s students 
who number more than 100,000 all ovér the world, 


Write for Full taformation. 


i There ts ‘absolutely no uncertainty—no suesswork—about Mr. Kleiser’s methods. He had a long experience in some 
of the leading educational institutions, and began to be recognised as the foremost teacher of Baglish by post. His Course is 
his life-work. In it you will have the ripe fruits of his vast experience. | It is for every ambitious man and woman who would 
y use the English language for all one is worth in business and social life. Por full information, send us the coupon given above 


For write to‘as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nP, 


1 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE tetoniat suitoines, 


5, DELHI GATE, DELHI 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
‘COLD MAY LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 





Hair & Brain Tonic 


Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Memes dandruff, protects scalp, 
increases eaagry and induces sound 
sleep. Useful to everyone in all? 
seasons, Rs. 4/- for big bottle and? 
Rs, 2/- for small bottle. 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
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More often than not they are - 
precursors of illnesses like Pueu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis, Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of — - 


% 


Ayurvedic Medicine 


RAMTIRTH Cold and Cough, but when they 
BRAHMI OIL come do not delay, take a course 
Special Now 1 of the tried ‘:emedy. 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 
Bombay-14, [ c. Rly, ] 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask: 
'for our attractive ASANA CHART 
§(MAP) showing YOGIC ASANAS,f 
which will be sent on receipt of§ 
) M.O, for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 

These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home. 


KASABIN | 


RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 


. wtth approved formula, 


meee me wee 


I Yogic Classes are regularly conducted a 
from 7-30 to 9-30 a.m, and evening! 
from 6 to 7-80 p.m. at the above 

L address. Lectures on every Sunday 
_ af 10 am. 


@ 
BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA : BOMBAY : KANPUR 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS GIFT 
COUPONS ARE - TWICE . Gift Coupons: worth Rs. S/- .. Be oo ¢ 
BLESSED. : 


to Rs. 1,000/- can be bought 


Unlike other presents of cash, 
jewellery, clothes, ete, gift 
coupon is long remembered by 
the recipient. 


The money used for the gift 
helps lay the foundations of - 
economic security for the country 
and its people. 


from any Post Office doing 


Savings Bank work. The ° 


coupons can be exchanged 
for a twelve year National 


Give National Savings Gift Plan Savings Certificate of 
Coupons every time you wish to 
make a present~on birthdays, the same value. 
weddings, anniversaries and 
every occasion in your calendar 
of happy events. 
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It is a tribute to the incomparable skill of the 
Indian handloom weaver that his creations are so 
much prized—never before haye they been so 
much in demand at home and abroad. As 

every piece is an individual. creation 
you have a far greater choice of 
texture, design and colour com- 
binations thanis ever possible, in 
mass-produced cloth. And at 
3 prices within everyone’s reach. | 
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_ ALL INDIA HANDLOOM BOARD 
yt SHAHIBAGH HOUSE, WITTET ROAD, BOMBAY. 
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Japan 









‘Land of gardens and paper houses, 
_ of shrines and majestic. Fujiyama,— 
(@ treasure house of art. 
\. Fhe women of Japan wear their 
beautiful and colourful national 
: gostuime througholit the -year— 
5 fine material is used in summer, 
and-the winter costume is 
comfortably padded.. No button, 
hdéok and eye or pin is used in t 
fastening of the dréss. 
end to the variety of costumes 
all over the world, 
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! Figom TIME IMMEMORIAL, malaria has | 
tormented and killed countless — 
millions all over the world. Today, 
medical science is in a position to 
provide effective preventives as well 
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as cure from this dread fever, 
thanks to the labours of those who 
succeeded in discovering the cause 
of malaria and isolating it. 


One of these pioneers was Charles 
Laveran, a French Army Surgeon 


“io 
i 
+ 


and ‘Infcrobe. hunter. In 1880, in? : 
’ Algeria, he tracked down in the 


blood of a patient the parasite 
that caused malaria. For this 
epoch-making discovery, Laveran 
was honoured with the Nobel Priz 
in Physiology in 1907. 4 


The year £907 also marked the 
begiming of ihe modern steel age 
in India, with the launching of 


The Tata fron and Steel Company. 


TATA STEEL 1907-1957 


ON TO TWO MILLION TONS | 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 
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aris 
Sho) Rs.-Np* 
HiLife of viekcas Gandhi by Lord Pethick Lawrence 10'50 






ow to Increase Your Height Hlus. 8 


Increase Guaranteed in English 3°50 

How to Increase Height do Hindi 2°00 

{ {Boxing for Boys. Fully Hus, 3°50 
Car~its Maintenance & Repairs, Driving, ete, 


Fully Illustrated 10:50 


How to Make and Repair Radios. Fully Illus, 5°50 
it Sex Anatomy Atlas by Dr. Keller. With 325 
oo Explanatory Pictures 4°00 
| }Sex Instructions through Questions & Answers 
L wirh 42 Illustrations 4°50 
Technique of Sex—more people choose this 
Peerless Book than any other Sex Book, 
Fully Ulustrated 875000 Copies Sold 10°50 
Sexual Side of Marriage by Dr. Exner. Fully Hlus, 12°00 
Happy Marriage by Dr. Norman. Illustrated, | 
Revised Edition 15°00 
Encyclopedia of Sex @ Love Technique by 
Dr. Mac Illus. 90000 Sold 26'50 
l Mechanics of Sex by Dr, Stekel. Illustrated 
1008000 copies Sold A‘50 
ove & Marriage 1957 Edition 3°50 
Pe ea: & Fulfilment in Women by Dr, Noel. 
Revised Edition 15 00 
ove Tales. Hlustrated 8°50 
irth Control with Charts, Diagrams & Tables 
(Money Back Guarantee) 12°00 


A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a noyel—valuable and instructive 
- Information of the World in the language 
of story book. 
. ik * 
| “Tt has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
} | vast changes which World War II has 
brought ‘about ; by others, this very fact 
; has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
:{  mence, for its?graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak: of War 
throws much ‘light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes on.” 
—The Pagoda Magaxine'(West Indies) 


SRI GOURANGA PRESS PRIVATE LTD, 5, Chintamani Das Lane, Caleutta-§ 
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GOLDEN BOOKS FOR YOU 


All Books are Genuine. Printed & Published in U.K, & USA, Postage FREE on Rs, 10, 





Rs.-Np. 


Birth Control by Dr, Beale. 215000 Copies Sold 

Better Sight without Glasses-——ireatment of 
defective vision and diseases of Eyes, 180000 
Sold. Hus. 

Advice to Expectant von on the Care of Her 
Health and of Her C 

A Way to Natural: Chid *Birth—excellent book 
for all expectant mothers with 66 Illus. 

How to Write Better English World Vallins 
—the only Book in the World to Improve 
Your English 

How to write Correct English 


4°00 


10°00 


10°00 


3°50 
3°00 « 


Dictionary of Medical Terms by Dr. Ookes with « 


284 Illustrations 
How to Learn French, German, Russian, 
and Spanish 
Knitting & Crocheting with 250, Illus. 
Embroidery Book with 144 Illus. 
Home Dressmaking with 170 Illus. 
Successful vove Cooking with 16 Pages of 
Photograp 


italian 
each 


8°00 


Wanted a opie | Invaluable Book for Couples e 
ood 


who desire children. Illus. 

Hypnotism Made Practical 

Palmistry—Secrets of Mands, Your Present Past 
& Future with 68 Iilus. 

Key to Health 

Food for Health 






AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL 
WITH HUMOB Se 


~ 
ww 


ND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 


ROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


By 
J. N. SINHA 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
2nd Edition :: Bs. 5) 


Ko 
a 


$‘00 
4°00 
4°0C 
4°00 


_ NEHRU BOOK DEPOT (8) 29/1, Shakti Nagar, Sabzimandi, Dexar-6 (Invra) 
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| The two dreadful diseases rob. people of their 
| richest treasure—Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are ‘sertainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 


Howrah Kustha-Kutir 


Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 


Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 
Founder: Pr. RAM. PRAN SHARMA 


1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
'Phone—SIBPUR 2359 


Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Caleutta-9 


Sir Jathemath_Sarkar’s Works 


. Ra. As. 
PALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, 2nd, ed. 
Vol. I, 1739—1754 ve 10 0 
Vol. 11, 1754-~-1771 «= 10 90 
Vol. IL], 1771-—1788 oe 10 0 
Vol. IV,17 5—1803 200 10 0 
SHORT HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 
nd ed. ase eae 0: 
MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4th ed. 
enlarged ° aa a» § Q 
ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, 3rd ed. ww. 28 O 
INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4th ed, 
; enlarged on coe 2 8 
OHAITANYA 8 his life and teachings, 3rd ed » 2 O 


HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 5 vols. sold 


BO arately aoe eee 
STUDIES IN AURANGZIB’S REIGN oe @ 
SHIVAJ I, 5th edition, set w 10 


HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. enlarged sa 5 
ferret ( tern) sei . 2 


M. C. SARKAR & SONS 


CollegeSquare, Calcutta. 


om OS @ 








Hindi ANGZIB, 692 pp. 
18 VAJI, end ed. 224 pp. ane 8 8B 


| Be 
firom HINDI GRANTH RATNAKAR, 
Hirabagh, Bombay 4 
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LEPROSY | 
LEUCODERMA 
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P-26, Rasa BAsAnta Roy Roan, Cancurra 


“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place......,luike Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s 
genius was essentially constructive....By publish- 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, 
Srijukta Santa Devi has done a great service to 
Bengal and derivatively to the whole country... 
No one could have written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as she has done. [t will 
certainly remain a source book for future writers 
and students.” —Hindusthan Standard 


“An authentic and highly interesting biogra- 
phy in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyaya........he life story of such a man is 
naturally linked up with the main currents of 
contemporary national history and we are glad 
to note that the author has adequately covered 
this wider background in delineating the indivi- 
dual’s life. The style is restrained and has a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume, 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for ‘the last half a 
century with which Ramananda was intimately 
associated.” —Amrita Baxar Patrika 
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BOOKS AV AILABLE 


rr oe 


HISTORY OF ORISSA (I & II) 
—R. D. Banerji Each 


‘\CHATTERJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS— 
each No. at 4 


29 


‘No, 10 to 17 
CANONS OF ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE— 
IN. K. Basu 12 


Rs.a. 


0 
0 


0 


DYNASTIES OF MEDIEVAL ORISSA— ., 


Pt. Binayak Misra 

EMINENT AMERICANS : WHOM 
INDIANS SHOULD KNOW—Rey. Dr. J. 
T. Sunderland 

EVOLUTION & RELIGION—ditto 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE—ditte 

RAJMOHAN’S WIFE—Bankim Ch. 
Chatterjee 8 

THE KNIGHT ERRANT (Novel) —Sita Devi 3 


THE GARDEN CREEPER (illust. Nove})— 
Santa Devi and Sita Devi 3 
- FEALES OF BENGAL—Sania Devi-& Sita Nevi 3. 
INDIA AND A NEW CIVILIZATION—Dr. 
R. K. Das & 
TORY OF SATARA (Illust. History) — 
Major B, D. Basu 10 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
IN INDIA (An epitome of Major Basu’s 
first book in the list)—-N. Kasturi 8 
THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL VAISHNA- 
VISM IN ORISSA—With Introduction by 
Sir Jaduneth Sarkar—Prabhat Mukherjee 6 
THE FIRST POINT OF ASWINI—Jogeah 
. Ch, Roy 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES—Radha . 
Kumud Mulcherji 0 


THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY 
POEMS—Sochi Raut Roy 6 

SOCHI RAUT ROY—“A POET OF THE 
PEOPLE”—By 22 eminent writers of 
India 


2 


eo a’ 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


9 


> & 


0 


PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LIMITED | 


120-2, Upper Circular Road, Caleutta-9 
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Post Box 587 





115-A, Tarak Pramanick Road, Calcutta-¢ 





Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system jightening its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer £0 the grave day-by-day. Some of 
the main syprptoms of this disease are abnormal 
thirst, hungér, » passing rane frequently, sugar in 
the urine, itching, ete. the disease is ntt 
treated, ani cles, boils, een and other com- 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared 
scientifically in accordance with the Unani pres- 
ertptions of ancient thes with rare herbs and 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system. 
By using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
victims have found relief and been rescued from 
the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is 
reduced from the 2nd or 8rd day after commen- 
cing this treatment, and you feel more than half 
cured after a few days only, Venus Charm is 
economical, safe, easy to take and does not require 
special diet restrictions, 

Ask for free descriptive literature. 
Price per phial of 50 tablets Rs. 6-12. 
PACKING AND Postrace FREE, 
Available from 


VENUS RESEAROH van RATO) 
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Premier, llustrated & Cultural Hindi Monthly 


Ask for List 
of 


Rare Books | 
on India, 
Religion, Art, | 
Architecture, | 
History, 
{ Anthropology, 
Botany, | 
Zoology, 
Shikar, 
& 


TRAVELS 
etc, 


¢ DIXITSON & CO., (Estd. 
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Frontisprece--BRATACHARI DANCE (tn eoloties)—Satindranath Laha “ 
NOTES ; _ 120 
A CHAPTER OF MY LIFE—Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 21 
DR. BRAJENDRANATH SEAL—HIS LIFE AND WORKS—Dr. S. C. Chatterjee 93 
| SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION—D. N. Banerjee 95 


i 
# 
¢ 
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KASHMIR PROBLEMS AND THE UNITED NATIONS—Prof, Khagendra Chandra Pal 40 










sg Week Shorthand | KARE MARX & VIVEKANANDA 
eet andi} 





| Only 4 rules. 10 Easy Lessone. Practice soon gives By BEJOY 0, BHATTACHERJEE 
| 160—Z00 words speed per minute. Write today far Price: Rs. 1°50 nP, Postage extra. 


Free Firat Lesson. 


DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOCL., 
Rgerton Road. Poat Box 1048, Denut (1) 


Popular Daily says :— 

...The Author has not lost hope for humanity in 
this age of atom bombs, cosmic rays and hydrogen 
bombs. He thus rings a voice of hope... 


aT, TACIT a RTE Tea pear 

L. E UU C O Bs E Fe M A —Amrita Basar Patrike 
| .. The book under review has been written by one 
| Free—~50,000 packets of’ medicine ready for distribution, whose regard for Vivekananda is immense and he has 


| one packet will cure one inch white spot. Postage Aa, 11 tried to present Marx as he ought to be known ane 
Kabiraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, loved by all mankind as the passionate Messiah o 


the poor Jabourers of. the world. — Hindu (Madras) 
Pie Gen ibe Rhee To be had of : PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 
Branch : 49-8, Harrison Road, Calcutta 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 





The immortal poems of Sochi Raut Roy 


THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY POEMS 


With an Introduction by Dr. Kalidas Nag—Translated by Harindranath Chattopadhyay and B. Sinha. 
It also contains the poems originally written in English by the post. D. Demy 1/16, P. 265, attractive 
jacket Price Rs. 6/-. Highly spoken- of by the Press and literary critics of India. 


| A Symposium on Sri Rant. Roy’s works 
SOCH] 


RAUT ROY—A Poet of the People 
Writers 


ude : Humayun Kabir, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. P. Parija, Harindranath Ohattopadhyay, 
Srinivas Iyengar, Prof. Viswanath Satyanarayana, Dr. Amaresh Datta, Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen, 
yendra, P, Sama Kao and many other eminent litterateurs of India. D. Demy 1/16, P. 215. Price Ra, 4/- 
Publishers :—PRABASI PRESS Private Ltd., 120-2, Upper Circular Road, CALOUTTA-9 
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“SPUTNIKS" 


| Would these affect astrological Science or predictions ? 


—No, not in the least. They are too small to exert 
any influence. Even “Nulcan”, “Lilith”, the “Asteroids” 
and the Trans-Saturnine planets are not recognised in 
Hindu Astrology, which is complete with only the 
9 planets. Inserted by: The Astrological Bureau 
(of Prof. $. C. Mukerjee, M.A.), Varanasi-1, U. P. 
Life Reading, Brief,,)Rs.10; detailed, Rs. 15 & 25. 
One year’s Monthly Rs. 20; brief, Rs. 10, $ years’ 
General Outline, D4. 6. First Question, Rs. 4; each 
succeeding One, “Rs, 2, Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90, 
Date, time @& plac@ of birth ‘required. Ptolemaic- 
Placidian-cum-Hindu Systems followed. Results by 
V.P.P. Prospectus & Testimonials FREE. 





Works of 
DR. KALIDAS NAG 
1. NEW ASIA ae Rs, 2-8 
2. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD Rs. 12 
3. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY ABROAD _ Rs. 5 
4, DISCOVERY OF ASIA (in press) 
(price on application) . ; 
5. CHINA AND GANBHIAN INDIA Rs. 6 


(by Dr. Carsun Chang. 
Edited by Dr. Nag. 


- 2.26, Raja Basanta Ray Road, Ballygun}, 
CALCUTTA 


~ HOPE FOR HOPELESS 


KUWAT-E-Bé 
OR 
Hor regaining ‘health & manly Vigour 

Kowat-e-Bag or Saxtt is the best Hakimi 
medicine for invigo rating the system and regain- 
ing lost or diminishing manly vigour and restoring 
health of man in middle and old age. The youth 
who has lost his manly vigour unnaturally due to 
excess or disease shall be cured by the use of 
Saki, 

In old days the Nawabs and Rajas used to 
keep their manly vigour and health intact by using 
this precious medicine as long as they lived arid 
thereby they enjoyed their pleasure of life fully. 

Price per phial of 20 Tablets suitable for 2 
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New Year Prospects 


The Old Year is out and the New Year is 
in. We take this opportunity to wish all our 
friends, associates and readers a happy and 
prosperous New Year. We would further ask 
them to join with us in hoping and wishing a 
' dawn of common sense and awakening to the 
stark realities of the problems that beset us 
from all sides, to all those whom we have put 
in power and office. In particular we wish a 
long life full of achievements to Pandit Nehru, 
who is the sole hope of the people, and we hope 
he will realise within this year that he is not 
‘ the Prime Minister of the whole world, but of 
a divided India, whose suffering public has been 
let down by his Cabinet all-along this decade. 

It might be asked as to why we end our 
New Year greetings on a cynical note. It is 
because we find that almost all the problems 
of 1957 have reached out into 1958, without any 
lessening of tension and stress and without any 
signs that those who are in power are actively 
attempting to tackle them. We know that all 
of them are inexperienced and that some of 
them are arrogant to boot, but we had hoped 
that they would at least comprehend the nature 
and extent of the distress of the people. 

Our Constitution is an admirable one. It 
should be inscribed in letters of gold, on real 
parchment, put in a golden casket, adorned with 
the nine precious stones, locked up as a museum 
piece—and a new one drawn up. It has made 
the life of the law-abiding common citizen one 
long journey into inferno, it has provided the 
law-breaker with all the safe-guards and escape- 
holes he could ever dream of, and put the 
bureaucracy on a higher pedestal than it ever 
had. As a result the public utility services are 
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all running down-hill, without any possibility 
of any brakes being applied and corruption and 
immorality is rife, even in high places. 

The Constitution was drawn up by emment 
people, who were well-versed in law but had no 
understanding whatsoever of the nature of 
problems, arising out of human psychology. 

Man is an animal with primitive pass:ons, 
lusts and cravings, which can only be regulated 
by social laws and regulations. These laws and 
regulations, particularly those that define crime 
and the punishment thereof, have fo have teeth 
and claws, or else they can never be deterrent, 
where the reckless and the venturesome are 
concerned. And if the Social Laws become in- 
effective, the Law of the Jungle is bound to 
prevail, as it is doing today all over India. This 
eventuality was evidently beyond the conception 
of the enthusiasts who drew up the Constitttion 


-or of the motley crowd that formed the Consti- 


tuent, Assembly. 

Take for example, the Rashtrabhasha. Hindi 
is to be our official language, as laid down. in 
our Constitution. What Hindi? Avadhi of Talsi- 
das, Brij Bhasa of the Vaishnav poets, Khari- 
boli of the north-west U.P., Hindustani of the 
common gentry, Maithili of Vidyapati—which 
is -akin to Bengali—or the hotchpotch of the 
Kanth-langoti type? There is no definition! 

And what about the Equal Rights of all 
citizens of India? There are words in Hindi that 
are obscene expressions in other Indian National 
languages, are they to be retained in the official 
terminology? What about the grammar and 
idiom, which is a queer mixture ‘of several 
contradictory racial groups of basic languazes? 
Have not the non-Hindi-speaking peoples, who 
are the majority in India, any say in the mat- 
ter? There seems to be no answer, 
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A Critique of Achievements 

The Prime Minister of India’s address at 
the associated Chambex of Commerce makes an 
atterrpt to review the achievemdnts India has 
mad= during the past decade. He admits that 
the problems that face the country are tremendous 
and whatever have been done are very small 
comrared with what would have to be done. He 
makes thd observation that in, India today, one 
of tte most popular pastimes is to criticize the 
Government and to condemn its activities as if 
rothng has happened since independance, He 
states that an expert on administration who 
had visited India two or three years ago and 
critically examined the developments in this 
counzry thought that the most surprising thing 
about India was that the people seemed to be 
unanare of the country’s tremendous  achieve- 
ments, But the people of this country may perti- 
nently ask what are actuafly th, “tremendous 
achievements.” What is the standard of evalua- 
tion for judging whether the achievements are, 
tremendous or not? 

Pandit Nehru himself states that Mahatma 
Ganchi used to say that whenever a problem 
arose efforts should be mada to judge the effect 
of lit on the poorest eople. This was the crite; 
rion which India had placed before it in formu- 
lating its social objectives. By this standard cer- 
tain‘ India has not achieved anything memorable 
since the attainment of independence. If the 
poor2st mar in the country is asked about his re- 
action to the so-called achievements of the coun- 
try, he will sharply retort that he does not feel 
at <!l whether the country is independent or the 
Britishers still rule the country. The criterion 
of achlievem4nts must necessarily be the wel- 
fare of the people, the material and social wel- 
fare, and not merely the spiritual. The poorer 
section of the people ‘in the country still wallow 
in poverty and ignorance and disease and dirt. 
The light of freedom has neither enlightened 
theit hearths and homes nor their minds, The 
poorest people are still the victims of drought 
and flood and epidemics. The poverty and the 
unemployment problems of the poor in this 
courtry remain unchanged, ewen though the 
first Five-Year Plan came and went and Second 
Five-Year Plan has come and is going. Today 
almost every home is faced with unemployment 
and poverty and tha matetial achievements of 
the zountry cannot be measured in terms of a 


Sindri or a Chittaranjan nor‘ can it be measured 
in terms of spending huge sums of money, part 
of which is either unproductive or misappro- 
priated, | 

We do not deny that there have been some 
achievements in the post-independence era. But 
this achievement does not benefit the poorest 
people in the country, lit bemefits th, few privi- 
leged.. The poor in this country still sits in the 
lowest rung of the ladder of aclaievements. 
That is why he is not much interested in the 
affairs of the State nor is there any incentive 
for him to keep himself informed about the 
devalopments in this country. 

Pandit Nehru then passes on to a reference 
to Socialism. He) says that it is a very Wide 
term and has not been very precisely defined. 
Even Communists say that they want socialism. 
For some people Communism is a gospel and 
for others it is a bogey. He says that it is 
neithér a gospel nor a bogey for India, which 
does net belong to any of these categories. 
That is why India is called an unaligned coun- 
try. But that is not exactly the position. In the 
international power politics, India is much 
maligned because; she thinks that she ‘is un. 
aligned. She is believed really by nefther of 
these camps. The} Communists think that India 
is on the side of the Capitalists. That is not 
wholly unjustified. India is still in the Com- 
monwealth and she indirectly allows th, growth 
of private capital in the country and she goes 
to Capitalist countries for loans. 

The Capitalist countries on the other hand 
do not believe India. That is why foreign capi- 
tal as is desired by India is not forthcoming. 

They are apprehensive of India’s policy of 
socialism. They find that in international 
politics India is more aligned with the Soviet 
block than with the othdr side. India sacrificed 
Tibet at the scaffold of Clina’s imperialist 
policy. Today Tibet is virtually a province of 
China which she neves was until China grabbed 
this independent country. When China attacked 
Tibet, Pandit Nehru said, “They (that is, 
China) are saying that they are liberating the 
country. But I do not know from whom.” Today 
Nepal is a hot-bed of Communist infiltration 
and on account of India’s namby-pamby policy, 
anti-Indian outlook is fast developing in that 
country. But Nepal fis strategically of great 
importance to India because Nepal fortifies the 
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northern frontiers, India’s foreign policy lacks 
any shape’ and th, result is that she is believed 
by neither of these contending Powers. 

As ragards socialism, Pandit Nehru says 
that there are many forms of socialism. He 
is not going to define it nor is he tied by any 
particular definition of it. He wants everyone 
in India to have equal opportunities for progress 
and then to raise the level of progress. The 
concept of socialism has been so fluid that 
India is moving away and away from this 
philosophy of economic structure. There is much 
advantage in not defining a thing and this is 
done by an opportunist who twists things 
according to his advantage to suit the situation. 
Does it indicate that the, staunch socialist of 
yesterday is fast becoming the hard-boiled 
capitalist of to-morrow? Sriman Narayan, the 


General Secretary of the Congress, in his 
pamphlet, “A Plea for ‘Ideological Clarity,” 


observes : “But the fact remains that the greatest 
factor which is at the root of our weakness is 
the lack of ideological clarity.” . “Even the 
Avadi resolution on Socialist Pattern of Society 
is gradually losing its appeal for want of clarity 
and effective implementation.” Sriman Narayan 
concludes by saying: “While we do not desire 
to create hatred and bitterness towards the 
privileged sections of the society, the Congress 
ean no longer afford to try to satisfy all 
interests at the samd time. In our attempt to 
please every one, we are likely to displease 
everybody.” The Indian National Congress is 
ddfinitely moving away from the ideal of 
socialism and the Avadi resolution remains a 
mere wishful thinking. The  recentlyformed 
Socialist Forum within the Congress reveals that 
a feeling is growing among an influential section 
within the Congress that an ever-yawning gap 
stands between the idea of socialism and _ its 
realization. Socialism does not necessarily mean 
violence and sosialism can also be achieved 
nowadays by peacaful means through legislation. 
Whatever may be the meaning of socialism, one 
thing is certain about it and it is that socialism 
involves the State ownership of key and large- 
scale industries and it also brings about a level- 
Ing of the economic classes. Pandit Nehru’s 
emphasis is not on economic classses but on castes 
and this surely is a diversion of attention from the 
key point to the subsidiary point and in other 
words this is just an evasion, of thé issue. In 


India we find today that the concentration of 
capital is on the increase, notwithstanding the 
“sdvere” taxation measures. The trouble with 
the Congress in implementing the socialism in 
practice is that it is infested with old die-hards 
who always have a tendency to look askance 
at socialism which is just Greek to them. 
They neither know what is socialism nor do 
they believg in it. Congress today, that is, 
the ruling party, {s the den of vested interests 
to whom socialism would mean ringing in a 
deathknell. The result is that Pandit Nehru’s 
lone voice preaching socialism remains a cry in 
the wilderness being a mere pious wish, 


Must India Devalue her Rupee? 

Presiding over the 40th annual session of 
the all-India Economic Conference which was held 
recently at Nagpur, Prof. B. R. Shenoy 
suggusted devaluation of the rupee and a 
deflation of the Plan targets to match the 
availabl, resourcds as the main solutions for 
monetary and economic stabilisation in the; 
country. He said that the three factors which 
necessitated devaluation of tha rupee were: 
Indian exports today are below the pre-war 
level notwithstanding an increase of 85 per cent 
in industrial production and of 30 per cent in 
agricultural production; the vast gap between 
the internal and axternal prices of gold; and 
the gap between the landed costs and market 
prices of imported goods for which free internal 
market existed. Prof. Shenoy said that this gap 
between the prices of gold and bstween the 
landed cost and market prices of imported goods 
could not be covered except through devaluation 
and cessation of further inflation. 

We confess we fail to understand how the 
devaluation of thd rupee will reduce the gap 
between thle internal and external prices of gold 
in thd country. Even befor, the devaluation of 
rupee in 1949, there was this abnormal gap 
between the external and internal prices of gold. 
Under the IMF price fixation of gold, the price 
of a tola of gold before devaluation was Rs. 45 
only. But at that price gold was never 
available in India during and after the war, 
although India has been a member of the TMF 
ever since 1954. After devaluation, the price 
of a tola of gold should not exceed Rs. 62; but 
still at that price gold has not been available 
in this country. It is really a puzzle how 


devazation of the rupee will bring equilibrium 
between the external and the internal prices of 
gold. Gold is sold in this’ country at a 
proficeering price with the very knowledge, if 
nc: the connivance, of the authorities. India 
procuces nearly 5 million ounces of gold a year. 
Her annual requirements stand at about 12 
million ounces. ‘The balance quantity is 
smuzgled into India which is regarded as_ the 
paredise for gold smugglittg. India is the 
treditional “sink” of the yellow metal, Since 
tha reginning of the second world war, the 
impart of gold has been strictly prohibited In 
Indi. But it is an open secret that a large 
quantity of gold is smuggled into tha country. 
Of ail the presons and the institutions that bene- 
fit on account of this high price of gold in 
{ndte is the Bombay Bullion Exchange, a private 
concern and also other bullion dealers in the 
country. By prohibiting jhe import of gold, 
the Government of India has been partronizing 
these handful of persons who make hug, profits 
oz sccount of the short supply-of this metal in 
this country. 


Suggestions wer, made that as India is 
lesizg customs duty as well as valuable foreign 
excianges on account, of the ‘clandestine import 
of zold into India, it is better that India 
sno-ld allow import of gold against sterling and 
tha: would yield a high import duty to the 
Government. This*open import would have also 
fcreed down the prices and profiteering would 
have been controlled. But th, authorities turned 
a ceaf dar to this suggestion. Alternatively it 
was also suggested that in order to meet the 
snartage in fordign exchange the Reserve Bank 
cf India should purchas, gold and jwellery 
from the people eithwr against cash or against 
lorg-dated bonds. But this suggestion has also 
gone ushedded. Therefore devaluation fs no 
reriedy to bring down the price disparities in 
goid. If the cost of gold production 4s high in 
thiz country, thy Government should give 
subsidy to the Mysore Government so that gold 
can be sold in the internal market of India at 
a =rice) not exceeding the pric, as fixed by the 
{ncernational Monetary Fund (that 'is, Rs. 62 a 
tole), 

Devaluation is not in any way 4 panacea 
fo> the economic ills of a country. The IMF 
has also deprettated that devaluation cannot cur, 
th= deficit in a country’s balance of payments 


position. Th, main proof is that ueither India 
nor the, United Kingdom has been able to stop 
the persistent deficits in their balance of pay- 
ments position. The devaluation in 1949 has 
not in any way helped India, rather it has done ~ 
harm to our foreign trade. From 1949, India has 
been running adverse trade balances, with the 
solitary exception of 1950, when the balanc, of 
trade was in favour of India on account of 
stockpiling purchases by the USA and other 
countries apprehending the outbreak of the 
third world war following the declaration of 
war in Korea. But since then [India’s balance 
of payments position has been adverseh From 
1951 to 1956, the total adverse balance of pay- 
mets for India was as high as Rs. 802 crores. 

Th, very suggestion of devaluation of the 
currency should be regarded as mischievous, no 
matter from whatever source does it come. 
When a country imports more, the dewaluation 
would bring about an advers, trade position. 
India today is heavily importing capital goods 
as well as foodgrains, particularly from the 
USA, a dollar area. As a result of thle last 
devaluation India today is mad, to pay 44 per 
cent more’ on these imports of capital goods 
and foodgrains, That have resulted in turn in 
higher cost of production and also higher prices. 
The axport of prices of Indian goods since 
devaluation, contrary to expectation, have gone 
up by about 20 per cent. DeWaluation raises 
th, cost of imported goods and also the cost of 
living and the internal price lewel as a whole. 
The rising internal price level ultimately 
influences the ¢«xterna] price level, that is the 
prices of exportabl, commodities. One of the 
major causes of India’s adverse trade) balance 
today is the devaluation of 1949. Professor 
Shenoy has complained thiat India’s exports are 
now much lower than what they wer, before 
dewaluation. But the rising prices of goods 
have brought down the fall in exports. Further, 
India is to pay at a higher rate for th 
repatriation of foreign capital and also for the 
redemption of debt to the IBRD and the IMF. 
All external payments having to be made in 
terms of gold or dollar, India is compelled to 
pay more and receive less in terms of gold. Had 
there been gold currencies in circulation between 
th, two countries, India could have benefited 
by devaluation as in that case it would have 
been cheaper to make purchases. from India. 
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But on account of managed currency and also 
on account of transacting only through gold 
bullion, India has lost and stands to lose for 
devaluation of the rupee : 

Professor Shenoy further observes: “Deval- 
uation may not raise the prices of imported 
goods or of gold. Its incidence would be on 
the price diffgrential and therefore, on the 
abnormal profit margins of the importers and 
of the gold smugglers.’ But devaluation 
inevitably will raisd the cost of imported goods 
and actually it has raised such prices. It is 
elementary arithmetic to say that if a country 
is requirexl to pay morg on lits imports, prices 
will certainly rise. Gold smuggling is an 
illegal affair and devaluation of the currency 
will have little{ effect on its price, rather much 
more foreign exchanges of India will be 
smuggled out of the country. 

He has further suggested that “the test of 
economic statesmanship is, on the one hand, resist- 
ing the temptation to invest beyond the savings 
which the public are willing and able to produce 
and, on the other, to limit the haste of an impatient 


democracy for the much-needed social legislation: 


to what the pace of expansion of output would 
permit without jeopardising the pace of capital 
formation.” The test-as laid down by the above 
_ suggestion is vague and incapable of tangible 
mdasurement, The ability and willingness of 
the people cannot be a standard for investment, 
particularly in a planned economy. In a 
planned economy having a socialistic pattern of 
economy, savings are created on a national basis 
by taxation, by borrowing and also by deficit 
fmancing. THerefore, the willingness or the 
ability of the people to save cannot be viewed 
as an isolated phenomenon; it is inter-connected 
and ‘dependent on various factors. The agency 
for mobilismg th, savings of the nation is 
Governm@nt and it is for the Government to turn 
private savings into social savings by with- 
drawing surplus income of th, people by 
taxation oor by borrowing. The  people’s 
willingness to save and ability to save ar, there- 
fore not ifdependent factors for determining: 
the basis of the planned economy. Had it been 
the case, no planned economy could beg possible, 
particularly in a country where private enter- 
prise still plays a pra¢dominant part. In a back- 
ward country like that of ours, ther, cannot be 
over-investment at a level of annual expenditure 





ne 


It is rather too low. The 
post-war Germany has spent about 2 billion 
dollars within four to fivd years. Russia has 
spent much morg on her economic plans than 
what is being spent by India on her plans. The 
shortage of foreign exchange is to be attributed 
to various other factor’s,, and not to the alleged 
over-investment. It is on account of the inherent 
difficulty in planning in a democracy where 
privat enterprisés, like commercial banks do 
not co-operate with the authorities, Th, present 
shortage of foreign exchange is to a considerable 
extent due to the leakage of India’s export 


at Rs. 1000 crores. 


carnings. 

The present debacle in planning the 
economy in India ‘is not on account of the 
shortage of internal savings or _ external 


assistance, India has recelived enough of these 
two kinds of funds. The defect lies fundamen- 
tally with thq cqncept of planning, in not 
pursuing large-scale industrialisation on a more 
progressive basis, 


j 
Developments on Kashmir 


Thg latest Security Council move on Kashmir 
by adopting a resolution to send Graham to the 
subcontinent of India to mediate over the 10-year 
old dispute indicates that the Anglo-American 
Power block is not in a mood to give up their 
game of using the Kashmir issue as a weapon in 
cold war. The first resolution on Graham mis- 
sion was vetoed by Soviet Russia ag it contained 
a clause authorising Dr. Graham to look into 
the progrqss of demilitarization on either side 
in the dispute. The second resolution has subse- 
quantly been adopted on omitting the clause on 
demilitarization. But in view of Jarring Report 
on Kashmir, the resolution on Graham Mis- 
sion is quite uncalled for, because the points 
raised by India to Mr. Jarring had not been 
decided over by the Security Council. India 
has declared that Pakistan has committed an 
act of aggression on India by invading her 
territory. Pakistan has not bren asked by the 
Security Council to vacate this aggression. The 
issue on this point is very simple. India came 
to the Security Council in order to get redress 
of her complaint that Pakistan must withdraw 
from the occupied parts of Jammu and Kash- 
mir which wer, forcibly taken over by Pakis- 
tan. But the Security Council did not ask 
Pakistan to do that. Instead it placed the 
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ageressor (Pakistan) and the invaded 
on the same footing. ; 

India has declarad several times that she 
is Dound only by the Security Council resolu- 
tior of August 13, 1948. This resolution con- 
sists of two main parts. Part I provided for a 
simu'‘taneous cease-fire order in both parts of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the date to 
be agreed-upon within four days. Both coun- 
tries were called upon to rdfrain from taking 
any measures that might augmdnt the military 
powrtial of their forces, including “organized 
anc unorganized’? elements. Other paragraphs 
dea!t with military observers and liaison, and 
obligated India and Pakistan to “appeal to 
their respective peoples to assist in creating 
and maintaining an atmosphere favourable _ to 
the promotion of further negotiation.” 

Part II of this ‘resolution dealt with truce 
agreement, Pakistan was to avithdraw its troops 
from Jammu and Kashmir and use “its best 
endzevour” to secura withdrawal of tribesmen 
and Pakistan nationals not normaly _ resident 
in the State who had entered for the purpose 


country 


i 


of ighting. The evacuated territory was to be - 


administered by local authorities under’ the 
surveillance of the Unjted Nations Commission. 
Wher. Pakistan forces and tribesmen had been 
withcrawn, India was to begin the withdrawal 
of the bulk of its forces in stagcis to be agreed 
upon by the Commission, Pending a final settle- 
mect India was to maintain on hep side of the 
cease-fire line such forces as the Commission 
agreed were necessary “to assist local authori- 
ties in the obset'vance of law and order.” 

Part III! of the August 13 resolution con- 
sisted of a reaffirmation by both Governments 
of thair wish “that th, future status of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir shall be  deter- 
minzc in. accordance with th, will of the people 
and to that end, upon acceptance of the Truce 
Agreement, both Governments agree to enter 
into consultations with the Commission to 
determine fair and cquitable conditions where- 
by such free expression will be assured.” 

‘he Government of India pointed out to 
Mr. Jarring that Pakistan had not performed 
her part of the obligation as laid down in the 
resolution of August 13, 1948. Mr. Jarring 
repcried to the Security Council, “The Govern- 
ment of India laid particular emphasis on the 
fac: that, in their view, two factors stood in the 


way of the implementation of the two U 
resolutions. The first of thes, was that ] 
of the resolution of 13 August 1948 . 
in their view, not been implemented b 
Government of Pakistan.” Particuarly 
felt that Pakistan had not refrained from | 
measures that might augment its military | 
tial in Kashmir, and had not  co-operat 
“creating and maintaining an atmo: 
favourable to the promotion of further 
tiations.” India also felt aggrieved, Mr. Ji 
reported, that the Security Council had s 
not expressed itself on the question of wl 
their view v4as aggression committed by — 
tan on India. The Government of India fee 
it is incumbent on the Security Council 
express itself on this question,’ and equal 
cumbent ‘on Pakistan to vacate the aggre 
The Indian Government maintain that 
matters must precede execution of |] 
commitments. 

Mr, Jarring declared in his report th 
“could not fail to take note of the concer 


pressed in connection with the changing 


cal, economic and strategic factors suri 
ing the whole of the Kashmir question, to; 
with the changing pattern of power rel 
in West and South Asia.” He warned the 
implementation of international agreemen 
an ad hoe character may become progres 
more difficult, if not achieved quickly, “he 
the situation with which they were to cop 
tended to change.” What Mr. Jarring mea 
“changed factors’ was not clear. Evident 
meant ratification of Kashmir’s accessio 
India on January 26 of this year and als 
arms pact between the USA and Pakistar 
the consequential U.S. military aid to | 
tan. But during the August session c 
Security Council, Mr. Feroz Khan Noon 
allowed to interpret Mr, Jarring’s report 1 
effect that the changed factors in his 3 
referred only to the ratifiation of Kasl 
accession. India objected to this procedu 
allowing Pakistan to interpret the report t 
advantage. Mr. Jarring, when asked to e& 
the report, refused to be drawn into contrc 
at that stage. India pointed out that cond 
in regard to Kashmir had changed a greai 
since the Counci] was first seized of the | 
mir question. India emphasized that the chi 
circumstances were on account of the 
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military aid to Pakistan and also Pakistan’s not 
implementing the UNCIP resolution of August 
13 by vacating aggression in Kashmir as was 
laid down by that resolution. India’s view- 
point is that the accession of Kashmir has not 
been questioned by the Security Council ever. 
Kashmir is an established part of India, and 
that the adoption of a constitution by the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly in November 
1956 was not an innovating step, but an act 
growing out of an established accession to 
India. The requirements of a plebiscite have 
_ been satisfied by this act of ratification by the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly as a plebiscite is 
nothing but an 
people through their chosen representatives. 
In the Security Council there was a sug- 
gestion to refer the Kashmir dispute to arbitra- 
tion. But India refused to accept the arbitra- 


tion, India declares that although she is not 
against th, principle of arbitration in other 
‘situations, the particular issues at stake here 


are not suitable for arbitration “because such 
procedure would be inconsistent with the 
sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
rights and obligations of the Union of India in 
respect of this territory.” Further, India is 
apprehensiv, that arbitration even on an isolated 
part of the resolutions of the UNCIP might be 
interpreted as indicating that Pakistan has a 
locus standi (right to be heard) jn the Kashmir 
question because Pakistan is an aggressor. ‘The 
Graham Mission which has been accepted by the 
Security Council in its December session is 
another attempt on the part of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Power block to reject India’s claim that 
Pakistan should vacat, the aggression first. This 
is not only an evasion of the issue, but is practi- 
cally an act of support to Pakistan in her inva- 
sion of the Indian, territory. But th, question is 
why Pakistan is being supported in her forcible 
occupation. of the Indian territory? The answer 
is simple. In Gilgit the USA has been allowed 
to build military bases and it is not so much the 
interest of Pakistan as that of th, USA in not 
vacating the Pakistani aggression from Kashmir. 
The Kashmir issue is being used by the 


Anglo-American block on putting pressure on the 
political integrity and stability of India, The 
main object behind the creation of Pakistan was 
to build a powerful ally that would support both 
the USA and the U.K. in their oil monopolies 


expression of the will of the. 


in the Middle East. But that hope has been 
belied and Pakistan today is the victim of her 
own internal strifes. Mr. R. H. Shackford, an 
American journalist, made the following obser- 
vations about Pakistan in May, 1957: ““This coun- 
try is in danger of slowly starving to death—ijn 
fact it would be starving and totally bankrupt if 
it were not for American aid. To read the news- 
papers and listen to Government officials here one 
would think that Kashmir and the feud with 
India were Pakistan’s only problems.” 


Caste £fiots in the South 

Recently we had an occasion to refer to the 
unfortunate events in the Ramanathapuram 
districts in Madras. The Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled ‘Tribes in lus 
report on these deplorable incidents says that 
in so far as burning,of houses was concerned the 
Scheduled Castes had suffered most and nad 
lost 3,000 houses. They were, the Commissioner 
Says, “certainly weaker and terribly atraid’”’ of 
the other party—the Maravars. The Commis- 
sioner reports that the four talukas affected by 


the riots were very backward and  under- 
developed. / oe 4 een 
There was some excitement in the Lok 


Sabha on December 18 when Shri B. N. Datar, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, on behalf 
of the Government initially refused to piace 
before the House the Report of the Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes claiming that it was privileged docu- 
ment. Some scheduled caste members of the 
House, however, pressed for its presentation 
and the Speaker Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyan- 
gar rejected Shri Datar’s contention that the 
Report was a privileged document and asked 
him to place on the table of the House such 
portions of the Report on the Ramanathapuram 
riots as did not relate to arson, loot, etc. 

The full story of the Ramanathapuram out- 
rages would not be known for a long time to 
come and perhaps need not be known because 
it is not at all difficult for any Indian to make 
out a picture very much approximate to what 
had actually happened. However, the Govern- 
ment’s reticence in taking people, nay even the 
Lok Sabha, into confidence is inexplicable. And 
such reticence is by no meang restricted to this 
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isolased incident. Foreign experts often wonder 
at the paucity of official information on our 
‘naticnal undertakings. The tendency to hold 
back ordinary economie and political informa- 
tion from the people is a dangerous phenomenon 
and unless eschewed in time may give rise to 
dictatorial tyranny—the signs of which are 
already apparent in many of our State-managed 
undestakings. ‘ 


Por-ugal and Rule of Law 

ortugal—rather the Government of the 
dictacor, Dr. Oliveira Salazar—has been stub- 
born in its refusal to see reason over the ques- 
thon di acquiescing in the demand of the people 
oi Goa for independence. The continuation of 
Portiguese occupation over parts of Indian ter- 
ritorr, it should be noted, would have been im- 
possitle withouy the encouragement of some ol 
the lcading Western Powers—notably the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Yet what is 
the Lature of the Salazar Dictatorship? There 
does not seem to be much awareness even in 
quariers where there should be such awareness 
jn ths full. For example, the New York weekly 
New Leader in @ recent issue discussed the 
internal situation in Portugal but it apparently 
failec to draw the necessary conclusion. That, 
perheps, recounts for the omission of Salazar in 
the following remark of the weekly: “Some day 
we w-ll have the kind of world,” the New Leader 
writes, “in which the Titos, Kadars and Sue- 
karncs can be dealt with effectively by their 
own people—g. world in which courageous 
spirits like Dijilas, the Dedijers, Nagy, Dery, 
Hay, Zelk, Tardos and Lubis are freer than the 
most powerful politician alive.”’ It is really 
curious how the New Leader could overlook the 
preseatation of intellectuals in Portugal. 

Be that as it may a recent survey conducted 


on behalf of the International Commission of 
jurists—a body whose authority and respect- 
ability can hardly be called into question in 
this context—presents us with a fairly detailed 
account, not only of recent political trials but 
also cf the legal aspects of civil rights in Portu- 
gal. We give below a summary of the report as 
publizhed in the Issue No. 7 of the Bulletin of 
the International Commission of Jurists: 
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“Since 19382 Portugal has been under the 
dictatorship of Dr. Salazar. There is a 120- 
member National Assembly with little rea! 
powers in so far as the Government is not res- 
ponsible to the Assembly but to the President, 
who is supposed to be ‘elected’ every seven 
years. Even the Courts have no authority to 
comment upon the legality or constitutionality 
of Ordinances promulgated by the President, 
There was not a single contested election for 
Presidency. Moreover, candidates cannot con- 
test the Presidential election unless they are 
approved by the Government. ‘Although the . 
National Assembly is elected every four years, 
for similar reasons there has only been one 
occasion on which any opposition candidates 
have stood. No opposition member has ever 
been elected to the National Assembly’.” 

About half the people of Portugal] itself 1s 
disfranchised. Even then the Government does 
not hesitate to resort to any devices to deprive 
the opposition of even the slightest chances of 
success. The manner of holding elections com- 
pletely violates the requirements of a secret 
ballot. The Government, moreover, does not 
allow any representative of the opposition to be 
present when the votes are counted. 

There is virtually no freedom for the Press. 
As the survey reads: “In practice every news- 
paper and publication is subject to rigid censor- 
ship which excludes practically all criticism of 
the Government. The newspapers all bear the 
imprint ‘Passed by the Censorship Committee’.” 
No political party, except Dr. Salazar’s own 
party, is recognised, Portugal gained UN mem- . 
bership in 1955 but yet the Government refused 
to grant permission to the formation of a national 
United Nations Association to encourage an 
interest in the work of the United Nations. Even 
student unions afte not allowed to function; strikes 
and lock-outs are illegal. An worker who strikes 
may be punished to a term of imprisonment 
ranging from two to eight years. Trade Unions 
are regarded as criminal offenders. 

The power of the political police is very 
extensive, Under the various laws many people 
were arrested by the Political Police and kept 
in their prisons or deported without trial for 
periods of years to the Portuguese deportation ~ 
camps in Timor (East Indies), and in Portuguese 
Africa, or to the concentration camp of Tarrapal 
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in the island of Sal in the Cape Verd, Archipe- 
lago. The police have authority to arrest and 
detain people without trial even up to six months 
(whereas before the rule of Dr. Salazar no one 
could be detained for more than 48 hours with- 
out a court’s permission); and the police uses 
these arbitrary powers very frequently, While 
the Constitution concedes the right of Habeas 
Corpus, it is not granted ‘in practice.. 

_ Fifty-two, young people were recently tried 
by the Portuguese Government of whom only 
three were over thirty. More than half of them 
were students, They were arrested between Janu- 
ary atid May 1955 but contrary to Portuguese 
law which requires trial to be held within one 
year from th, date of arrest, the trial] had not 
begun before December, 1956 and was concluded 
only in June, 1957. During the trial it was proved 
beyond doubt that the police had tortured the 
students in prison. Seventy-two jurists of Lisbon 
and Oporto requested the Government to insti- 
tute an enquiry into the conduct of the police. 
This dmand was backed by another thirty-three 
jurists of Coimbra. How did the ‘Government 
react? In the words of the Survey: “Except that 
some of the Jurists were threatened with ‘secu- 
rity measures’ for having signed the request; no 
action whatever was taken by the Government in 
the matter.” Ele 

In another instance Professor Ruy Luis 
Gomes and four others were tried and convicted 
for the “crime” of sending an article to the 
newspapers (the article, it should be noted, was 
not published on account of censorship) in which 
they advocated for the restoration of free press, 
free speech and free assembly and for friendly 
discussions with India over the future of Goa. 
They were arrested in August 1954, and were 
duly convicted by the court. 


B.B.C. Play Slanders India 

Some‘of the Britishers, i appears, are find- 
ing it extremely difficult, to reconcile themselves 
with the norms of civilised conduct—particularly 
in relation to India. They are even inclined to 
be oblivious of Indian independence as anecdote 
described by the President of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce of a British firm asking 
its Indian Branch Manager to contact the 
Viceroy to get over certain difficulties. Appa- 
rently the hack writers of the British and 
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American Press are so used to slandering India 
that they find it extremely hard to divest 
themselves of this habit. Sometimes apologies 
are made: but apologies do not mean much 
when the thing goes on recurring. Oftener even 
such apologies are not also given ag in the case 
of Daniel Bell who justifies his slanderous 
article about Calcutta on “Sociological” 
grounds. The news item given below is another 
example of this jaundiced attitude: 

“New Delhi, December 17.—In reply to a 
question by Shri Maneswar Naik, whether it 
was a.fact that television play produced by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation contained 
slanderous features against India and the Indian 
nation and if so, what action Government had 
taken in the matter, Shrimati Lakshmi N. 
Menon, Deputy Minister of External Affairs, 
said in the Rajya Sabha today: 

“The play Fylee Passage Home con- 
tained certain objectionable features which 
were pointed out by our High Commission in 
London to the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. In reply, the author, Mr. Ian Mac-~ 
Cormick, has regretted giving any offence to 
Indian sentiment and has offered his apolo~ 
gies for any impression that the play was in 
any way biased against India.” _ 


The War Psychosis 

The facts disclosed by Mr. Khruschev in 
his interview with Mr. W. R. Hearst Junior, 
Editor-in-Chief and owner of the influential 
U.S. “Hearst; newspapers” and the “Inter- 
national News Service Agency” provide an 
idea of the extent of the war psychosis. We re- 
produce the relevant portion of the conversation 
between Mr. Khruschev and Mr. Hearst and 
his American colleagues: 

“Considme: You said that in case of war, 
American bases both in the country and abroad 
will be demolished by Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. Dioes this mean that already 
today they are specially trained on all these 
targets? . 

“Khruschev: This is a question for the chief 
of the general staff, as it lies outside the scope 
of my duties. 

“That’s what the general staff exists for, to 
be ready in case of war to hit those centres 
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which are decisive for the speedy ending of the 
wa:, for defeating the enemy. 

“In connection with this I would like to 
excress my views with regard to statements 
male by certain representatives of military 
circles and published in the Press. It was re- 
porzed that, allegedly, a part of the American 
bomber force, with hydrogen and atomic bombs, 
were constantly in the air and always ready to 
strize against the Soviet Union. Reports have 
it taat one-half of the planes are in the air. 


“This is very dangerous. Such a situation 
series as an illustration of the extent of the 
military psychosis in the U.S.A. When planes 
with hydrogen bombs take off, that means that 
mary people will be in the air piloting them. 
There is always the possibility of a mental 
blackout when the pilot, may take the slightest 
signal as a signal for action and fly to the 
targ=t that, he had been einstructed to fly %. 
Under such conditions a war may start purely 
by chance, since immediately retaliatory action 
woud be taken. 

‘Does this not go to show that in such a 
case a war may start as a result of sheer mis- 
understanding or of a derangement in the normal 
psyetic state of a person, which may happen 
to anybody. Such a horrible possibility must be 
exclcded. It may be that both sides will be 
against war, and yet war may still start as a 
resuls of the military psychosis whipped up in 
the United States of. America. 

“Hearst: That is a very interesting idea. 
I had not heard of such a thing. I personally 
am not a military man, but I do not think that 
half sf our planes are in the air. Mr. Considine 
here suggests that it may be one-third. 

“Khruschev: Even if only one plane with 
one atomic or one hydrogen bomb were in the 
air, in this case too it would be not the govern- 
men: but the pilot who could decide the ques- 
tion of war. And this, as you may imagine, 
would be a terrible thing, 

“Hearst: That ig 
thought.” 


a very interesting 


The New Communist Manifesto 

The Communist parties of the world seized 
the cpportunity offered by their coming together 
on tke occasion of the celebrations of the 
fortiech anniversary of 
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(November) Revolution in Moscow to issue a 
Peace Manifesto which was signed by the re- 
presentatives of the sixty-four Communist par- 
ties of the world. The Manifesto reads in part: 

“People all over the world, irrespective of 
nationality and political views, religious belief 
or colour want to live in peace and ordinary 
people all over the world say: surely man, 
whose victorious mind is wresting from nature all 
her secrets, subordinating her more and more, 
who, now with the launching of the Soviet earth 
satellites, may soon reach the stars, surely man 
can prevent war and self-destruction. 

“We, the representatives of the Commu- 
nist and workers’ parties, fully conscious of our 
responsibility for human destiny, declare: 

“War is not inevitable. War can be pre- 
vented, peace can be preserved and made secure. 

“We are gathered in the capital of the 
country which forty years ago opened a new era 
in human history. In the year 1917 for the first 
time the socialist revolution triumphed on 
Russian soil. The working people took power 
into their own hands and set out to destroy all 
forms of oppression and exploitation of man by 
man. The workers and peasants of Russia, under 
the leadership of the Party of Lenin, inscribed 
peace on their banners and have always re- 
mained faithful to it. In the course of its forty 
years the Soviet Union has opened the way to 
peace for all peoples, and has sought—despite 
all imperialist obstacles—peaceful co-existence 
with all other countries irrespective of their 
social system. 


“We, Communists, say that now it is pos- 
sible to prevent war, possible to safeguard 
peace. We say this with full confidence because 
the world situation today is different and the 
balance of forces has changed. 


“Where does the threat to peace and the 
security of the peoples come from? From the 
capitalist monopolies who have a vested in- 
terest In war and amassed unprecedented riches 
from the two world wars and the current arms 
drive. The arms drive which brings huge profits 
to the monopolists weighs heavily on the work- 
ing people and seriously worsens the economy of 
the countries. The ruling circles of some capi- 
talis countries, under pressure of the mono- 
polies and especially those of the United States, 


the Soviet October have rejected proposals for disarmament, pro- 
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hibition of nuclear weapons and other measures 
aimed at preventing a new war. Not a few ex- 
cellent proposals by the peace-loving nations 
have been submitted to the United Nations 
Organization, acceptance of which would have 
strengthened peace and lessened the danger of 
war. No one can deny that the submission to 
the United Nations of proposals aimed at end- 
ing the arms race, removing the threat of an 
atomic war, and promoting peaceful co-existence 
of states and economic co-operation between 
States which is a decisive factor in creating pro- 
per confidence in international relations, is in 
keeping with the vital interests of all nations. 
The destiny of the world and the destinies of 
the future generations hinge on the solution of 
these problems. These proposals are actively 
resisted only by those interested in maintaining 
International tension. 


“Thousands of newspapers and radio sta- 
tions daily instil into the minds of the people 
of the United States, Britain, France, Italy and 
other countries the claim that ‘world commu- 
nism’ is endangering their freedom, their way 
of life and their peaceful existence. 

“However, neither the Communist parties 
nor any of the socialist countries has any motive 
or reason for launching wars or military attacks 
on other countries, for seizing alien soil. The 
Soviet, Union and People’s Ching, both have vast 
expanses of Jand and untold natural riches. In 
all the socialist countries there are no classes or 
social groups interested in war. Power is in the 
hands of the workers and peasants who in all 
wars have been the greatest sufferers. Is it pos- 
sible that they could desire another war? The 
aim of the Communists is to build a society 
that will ensure universal well-being, the blos- 
soming of all nations and eternal peace between 
them. In order to build this society the social- 
ist countries need a lasting and stable peace. 
There are, therefore, no more consistent enemies 


of war, no stauncher champions of peace than . 


the Communists. 

“Having in mind the well-being of the 
people throughout the world and desirous of 
progress and a, bright future for all nations we 
address ourselves: to men and women, to work- 
ers and peasants, to men of science and art, to 
teachers and office workers, to the youth, to 
handicraftsmen, traders and industrialists, to 
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socialists, democrats and liberals, to all irres- 
pective of political and religious convictions, to 
all who love their country, to all who do not 
want war, to all people of goodwill with the 
call: 

“Demand an end to the arms drive which 
daily intensifies the danger of war and of 
which you, the common people, bear the 
burden; 


“Support the policy of collective security, 
of peaceful co-existence of different: social 
systems, and the widest economie and cultural 
co-operation of all peoples. 


““We address ourselves to all people of good- 
will throughout the world: ‘Organize and work 
for (1) immediate cessation of atomic and 
hydrogen weapon tests, and (2) unconditional 
and speedy prohibition of the manufacture and 
use of the weapons.’ 


“We, the Communists, have devoted our 
lives to the cause of socialism. We, the Com- 
munists, are firmly convinced that this noble 
cause will triumph. And it is because we believe 
in the triumph of our ideas—the ideas of Marx 
and Lenin—the ideas of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, that we want peace and are work- 
ing for peace, War is our enemy. 

“From now on let the countries with diffe- 
rent social systems compete with one another 
in developing science and technology for peace. 

“Let them demonstrate their . superiority . 


not on the field of battle but in competition for 
progress and for raising living standards. 

“We extend a hand to all people of good- 
will. By a common effort let us get rid of the 
burden of armaments which oppresses the 
peoples. Let us rid the world of the danger of 
war, death and annihilation, Before us is a 
bright and happy future of mankind marching 
forward to progress. 

“Peace to the world!” 


In addition the Communist parties of 
twelve Socialist countries (Jugoslavia did not 
participate) issued a Declaration which con- 
cluded: “The participants in the meeting un- 
animously express their firm confidence that, by 
closing their ranks and thereby rallying the 
working class and the peoples of all countries, 
the Communist and Workers’ parties will sur- 
mount all obstacles in their onward movement 
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and accelerate further big victories for the cause 
of Peace, Democracy and Socialism.” 

The Soviet Affairs Analysis, Munich, points 
out that “together the Declaration and the 
Peace Manifesto outline the plan of action and 
the tactics to be employed in carrying it out.” 
Thus they deserve close study by all concerned. 


Goa. Iman and Formosa 

Goa, Irian and Formosa have become three 
plague spots in Asia. In all these three places 
there is either intransigence or a refusal to 
acknowledge the changes in the world outlook 
and persistence in sticking to old colonial out- 
look régarding possessions, and in all three 
cases they have the backing of leading Western 
propcunders of “democracy.” 

Particularly in Goa, the Portuguese colo- 
nialists would not have dared to go against 
India unless Portugal were encouraged to do 
so b} the NATO Powers—more notably by the 
USA and UK. For a proper assessment of the 
objectives of the present Portuguese military 
concentrations in Goa it is sufficient to recall 
that before India became independent Portu- 
‘gal kad no military installations in her terri- 
tories in India. Neither were there any restric- 
tions between Portuguese and British territories 
in India. All these, however, changed with 
Indien independence and it was in a way 
through British insinuation that Portugal 
showed the temerity to defy all Indian over- 
tures to a peaceful liberation of Goa. Moreover, 
Portugal even went to the extent of bringing a 
complaint against India before the» Inter- 
naticnal Court of Justice claiming absolute 
right of passage (an unheard of thing in inter- 
naticnal law and practice) through the territory 
of India so that Portugal could reoceupy the 
parts already independent of her will. India 
natucally opposed such a fictitious “right” of 
passage to crush Indians. The case would be 
heard this year—though the International Court 
would not be effective in the case in so far as 
the ssue is predominantly political and not 
judicial, 

Here, however, one cannot but refer to the 
confision existing among Goan freedom-fighters 
abovt certain things. For example, one may 
refer to what . Mr. Peter Alvarez, the well- 
known Goan leader, has written in the Goa 
Special Number of the bi-monthly United Asia, 
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October, 1957: “The statement of Bulganin and 
Khruschev in India on Goa gave the West a 
chance to pull the issue of Gog into a cold-war 
sphere, and tie opportunity that they. were 
seeking. Mr. Dulles had no choice but to side 
with Portugal when Russia gave its opinion in 
favour of India.” 

This statement is factually and chrono- 
logically wrong. Long before the U.S.S.R. had 
indicated its position on Goa, Mr. Dulles had 
issued his notorious joint statement with Dr. 
Cunha, the Portuguese Foreign Minister, declar- 
ing Goa to be part of Portugal. Mr. Alvarez 
is a Praja-Socialist leader. Perhaps, that is 
why he wrote this. But such writing, specially 
from the pen of a man of his standing does 
more harm than good. In short, our ideological 
predilections should not blind us toward facts 
of life. eo = 


Indian Businessmen Helping Portugal? 

Are Indian businessmen helping Portugal 
in Goa? It seems so from an article by Shri- 
krishna Vanjari in the Goa Special Number of 
the bi-monthly United Asia. He writes: “The 
latest statements . . . show beyond any shadow 
of doub; that Indian capital is being exploited 
and Indian businessmen are actually supporting 
the Portuguese in India and strengthening their 
economy.” 

Mr. Vanjari lists eight Indian (Marwari 
and Gujarati) firms which helped Portugal in 
Goa in various ways. He adds: “The suspicion 
is shared by well-informed observers tha the 
recent relaxation in the Indian restrictions vis- 
a-vis the Portuguese in Goa was the outcome, 
inter alia, of the pressure exerted by the power- 
ful racket of Indian businessmen operating in 
Goa for securing Indian labour for the Goa 
mines...” 

This matter deserves official notice. 


The Official Language Controvery 

We append below four news reports, taken 
from The Statesman, to show the way the non- 
Hindi-speaking peoples of India view the pro- 
blem: 

New Delhi December 28.—When -— the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider 
the Official Language Commission’s report re- 
assembles on January 6, it will have before it a 
comprehensive memorandum on the subject 
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from the Madras Government. The memoran- 
dum, the only one on the report received from 


. a State Government, was recently submitted to 


the Government of India. 

In the memorandum, it is learnt, the Madras 
Government makes jt clear that it does not 
oppose the constitutional directive in favour of 
Hindi in principle. But it strongly expresses the 
view that since Hindi has made little progress 
towards becoming the official language of the 
Union so far, it will be essential to retain Eng- 
lish long after 1965, the target date for the 


“change-over provided in the. Constitution. 


It. states that half the 15-year period pro- 
vided to enable Hindi to fulfil the requirements 
of the official language had expired without it 
making substantial progress. In these citcum- 
stances, it would be impractical to fix an early 
target date. 


At the same time, the memorandum sug- 
gests, greater efforts be made to spread under- 
standing of Hindi which, it agrees, must in- 
evitably become the language of the Union. 

The memorandum is understood to be 
strongly critical of the Official Language Com- 
mission for not fulfilling its primary respon- 
sibility of suggesting a clear time-table for the 
progressive use of Hindi, while making recom- 
mendations on issues beyond its terms of refer- 
ence. But since the Commission has done s0, 


the memorandum also touches on those issues. . 


Among the suggestions it makes ig that 
while Hindi should ultimately become the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court, High Courts should 
use the regional language. But before eithér of 
these steps is taken, it pointy out, it will be 
necessary to provide for authoritative transla- 
tions of Supreme Court proceedings into the 
regional languages and vice versa. 


The memorandum is also reported to 
oppose the proposal to make Hindi a -compul- 
sory subject for public services examinations. 

Madras, December 28.—Mr. Deshmukh, 
Chairman of the University Grants Commis- 
sion, declared here today that the “almost 
continuous deterioration in the standards of 
teaching, and consequently in the standards of 
education, is bound to accelerate into a widen- 


ing spiral unless effective ameliorative measures: 


are taken, backed by the necessary efforts to 
raise the required financial resources,” 
3 
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Mr. Deshmukh, who was presiding ovei 
the 32nd All-India Educational Conference here, 
told the 3,000 educationists from all parts of the 
country that, “in spite of best efforts,” financial 
resources would be limited and it was not easy 
to determine where preferably improvements 
should take place. 

“In my view, improvements must begin 
with college and university teachers, in com- 
bination with othef simultaneous measures, to 
improve the standards of higher education,” he 
said. “Among the other measures, while agree- 
ing with the conclusions of the last conference 
that there should be no contraction of existing 
facilities and no throwing out of employment 
of teachers, all the available funds should be 
used for the consolidation of the educational 
system rather than for its expansion.” 

The four-day conference was inaugurated 
by the State Governor, Mr. P. V. Rajamannar. 

Referring to the protest in certain circles 
against the scaling down of expenditure on edu- 
cation in the Second Plan, Mr. Deshmukh 
declared: “J hold that such protests are unreal- 
istic and of no practical benefit. The deter- 
mination of priorities is an essential feature of 
any plan, in view of the. limited resources 
available. That, as it is, the Second Plan will . 
strain the country’s resources to the utmost has 
become abundantly clear as a result of recent 
developments.” | 

Educationists in general-and teachers in 
particular might continue, properly, to point 
out the dangers involved in not making an 
adequate provision for consolidation and ex- 
tension of education at all stages. But they 
should also take note of the decisions taken at 
the highest level and devote some thought to the 
drawing up of priorities within the limit of the 


total allocations for education in the Plan. 


“In other words,” he said, “the onus lies on 
educationists of suggesting how the approved 
allocations made available can be put to the 
maximum possible use so as to secure an opti- 
mum improvement in the educatitonal system 
of the country. If they are dissatisfied with the 
sub-allocations made within the educational 
plan, or with the development of such sub- 
allocations. It is against this background that 
I consider that the scales for the university tea- 
chers recommended in the resolution in the 
university education section are somewhat un- 
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realistic although I do not for a moment hold 
that they are unreasonable.” 


Mr. Deshmukh, referred to the “tremen- 
dois wastage” at various levels of the educa- 
tional system and said: “It is notorious that at 
the elementary stage the strength of attendance 
of children rapidly falls off with every higher 
standard, so that in terms of literary gain the 
cost incurred on producing ope literate child is 
several times more than it need be. It is doubt- 
ful if this involves merely questions of quality 
or emoluments of the elementary teacher. It 
involves wider social problems, such as, paucity 
of women teachers, and calls for powerful 
encugh efforts to bring about the reorientation 
of the attitude of the population, especially in 
the rural areas, where there is still an indifter- 
ence towards sending children to school.” 

Bhubaneswar, December 29.— Dr. Prasad who 
chcse to speak in Hindi “in spite of welcome 
adcresses being presented in English at two func- 
tious, said there was no need for any controversy 
over the language issue. 


The Constitution had merely provided for 
a workable language for all-India official pur- 
poszs only. One language had to be adopted, 
anc it so happened *that Hindi was spoken by 
largest number of people in the country. It 
was, therefore, merely on the basis of utility 
and convenience that Hindi had been selected 
for that restricted use. 


The President deprecated the tendency on 
the part of any one to imagine that his lan- 
guaze was superior to other languages. That 
wae a wrong attitude. The best thing would be 
for people of non-Hindi-speaking States to be 
allowed to influence the further growth of the 
vocabulary and style of Hindi. Having been 
adonted ag an all-India language Hindi no 
longer belonged to any particular State and 
every State had equal rights to it. The Hindi- 
Specking people would have to concede this 
rigtt of influencing Hindi to non-Hindi- 
speeking people. 

Another suggestion he offered was that 
Hin-li-speaking people should learn other lan- 
guazes so that they might know the difficulty of 
learning a language and also the genius of other 
languages. 

At the first function, the inauguration of 
the Orissa Sahitya Akademy, Pandit Nilkantha 
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Das, Speaker of the Orissa Assembly and presi- 
dent of the Orissa Akademy, welcoming the 
President said that the problem which arose in 
connexion with the language of the Union and 
the regional languages was very difficult, almost 
insurmountable, Bote a 


Hyderabad, December 29._Mr. V. K. 
Ayappan Pillai, Secretary of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board, today emphasized the need to adopt 
an attitude of “stern realism” with regard to 
English, says PTI, 

Presiding over the eighth All-India English 
Teachers’ Conference at Osmania University 
here, Mr. Pillai said it would be “folly” to 
throw English overboard just when it was 
steadily and rapidly becoming an international 
language which every nation, not excluding 
Russia, was striving more and more to study, 
cultivate and master. 

The conference, which will last three days, 
is being attended by 125 delegates drawn from 
all the universities in the country and some 
schools, and also by some professors from the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. The conference has re- 
cently been registered ag the Indian Association 
for English Studies with a view to including in 
it all those in the country interested in the 
study of English. 


Mr. Pillai said that after the reaction 
against English following independence, there 
was now a widespread recognition of its need 
and value. It had to be admitted, however, that 
being a foreign language English could not at 
any time arouse the love and passionate devo- 
tion Indian languages did. Still it was possible, 
without in any way impeding the development 
of these languages, to maintain a high standard 
of English “so that our young men and women 
can have a direct access to world literature, 
sclence and thought.” 


Mr. Pillai wanted the mother-tongue or 
regional language, English and Hindi to be 
made compulsory in schools and colleges. 

Earlier, welcoming the delegates, the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee; Mr. D. S. 
Reddi, Vice-Chancellor of Osmania University, 
said English had come to occupy the foremost 
place among the languages of the world. Histo- 
rical accident bad placed the people of India in 
a position of advantage so far as knowledge of 
this language was concerned, and it would be 
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foolish to throw away this advantage in the 
name of nationalism, | 

Inaugurating the conference (UPI reports), 
Mr. Bhimsen Sachar, Governor of Andhra Pra- 
desh, made a strong plea for the study of Eng- 
lish along with other Indian languages. “The 
study of English in our country need not con- 
note any slavish adherence to a foreign lan- 
guage,” he said. “On the contrary, I feel that 
if, as a free and independent nation, we choose 
to study English, it testifies not only to our 
catholicity of outlook and tolerance of every- 
thing that is good and useful, irrespective of its 
country of origin, but to a promising sense of 
realism.” _ 

Stressing that knowledge of English was 
essential if people were to keep pace with 
world events. Mr. Sachar said that even in 
countries like China and Russia English was 
being given a prominent place. 

“Tt would, I think, be no exaggeration to 
say that the opinion, in regard to the richness 
of English literature, its impact on our country’s 
economic, political and social life, and conse- 
quently our indebtedness to this language, and 
above all its present-day international utility, 
is unanimous. When one is prepared to concede 
so much in favour of this language, it seems that 
there is hardly any justification for importing 
acrimony in discussions connected with the 
determination of the place English should 
occupy in our country.” 


Pandit Nehru at Santiniketan 

Pandit, Nehru was in an expansive mood 
when he spoke for 90 minutes at the Convocation 
of the Visva-Bharati University, as the follow- 
ing report from The Statesman shows. 

The problems at Santiniketan, at least the 
most complicated ones, originate from the in- 
sidious activities of the old gang, that nearly 
brought Rabindranath’s life-long labours to 
ruin. We hope Pandit Nehru in his usual way 
would not fall a victim to their wiles. 

Mr. Nehru said it was obvious that Santi- 
niketan and Visva-Bharati were different from 
other places. This did not mean a criticism of 
other universities, some of which were hundred 
years old and produced great men. But the fact 
was that Visva-Bharati was different from 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras universities. - 
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At the back of this difference lay the 
great personality of one of the greatest men of 
our generation. But they had to assess how 
far they had been following Gurudev’s ideals 
and how far they had been swept away from 
them. apts 
Mr. Nehru, who is the Chancellor of the 
University, added that no institution which lived. 
cut off from the main current of history and 
progress was likely to survive. 

Referring to the development of Santi- 
niketan, he said it was very good that the 
institution had put great emphasis on certain 


_ very important aspects of education, such as 
art, music and dancing, 


which had been neg- 
lected by other universities. But it was also 
necessary to be in tune with the age. It was 
essential to have a basic scientific approach. 


Among highly imdustrialized countries such 
as the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. there was one 
point of similarity. However great their poli- 
tical differences might be, the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. bowed to the machine more than 
other countries. They had become technology- 
minded. “I am not criticizing it. I hope we also 
may become so and more*of us study techno- 
logy. Unless we hurry up, we will be short of 
engineers,” : ee: 

The world today was passing through an 
age of cold war. How could this be justified? 
It was based on hatred and violence. It was 
amazing that men of learning should deliberately 
lay down the ideal of violence and hatred. 
Leaders of one nation were criticizing leaders 
of other nations. 

Undreamt of power had come in the pos- 
session of man. Yet, at the same time, one saw 
the amazing fact that, while in some respects 
man had grown so great, in others he was so 
limited. The danger in this world was that 
great power was concentrated in the hands of 
little men. “But it is not for us to presume to 
tell others what to do. It is not for us to carry 
the burden of the world. It is difficult enough 
to carry our own burdens.” 

What Gurudev had said in founding this 
institution and on other occasions was absolute- 
ly relevant today. “I have no doubt that the 
trouble will be got over by compromise and 


16 
apreement if the hearts on both sides give up 
hatred. Otherwise there is a possibility of disas- 
ter. The ideal should be peaceful co-existence 
even though peoples and countries differ.” 

_ Recalling his association with Gurudev, he 
. said he often felt sorry that he could not dis- 
charze adequately what he should have done 


-_abott Santiniketan. Three years hence the birth 
centenary of Rabindranath, would be cele- 


brated. The Government would do something in. 


the matter but it was. not entirely a matter for 
the Government. What was necessary was that 
it skould be celebrated in a popular way and 
subscriptions raised for the purpose from the 
peorle. 

The first use of funds raised for the occa- 
sion should be for setting up a Rabindra- 


Bharati museum. It was not proper that 
Utiecrayan should be used to house offices. It 
shotld be dedicated to a mobler purpose. A 


truss should be created which should be closely 
assoziated with the University. He had no doubt 
that the people would gladly subscribe funds 
so tiaat Gurudev’s ideals could be propagated 
adecuately. The Prime Minister would be 
pleased te help in sfarting such a fund. 

Certain things happening at Visva-Bharati 
. had pained him. Mr. Nehru did not clarify 
wha; he was referring to in particular, but said 
thesa were good neither for teachers hor for 
students. Such unfortunate incidents only 
viticted the atmosphere of the University, and 
distarbed the communion between teachers and 
students which was Visva-Bharati’s tradition. 
Both teachers and students should give serious 
atvention to this, he said. 


Crime Wave in Greater Calcutta 

Law and Order, the twin supports of demo- 
cracy, seem to be collapsing in some parts of 
West Bengal. Corruption in the higher regions 
of the Congress Party has been mentioned as 
being the principal factor in this retrogression. 
Tt was so in the U.P., when a great area near 
Agra became the happy hunting ground of 
cririnals. 

‘We reproduce below a report from The 
Statesman (December 27): 

“Thirty-four persons alleged to have been 
assoziated with crimes in Howrah were arrested 
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on Wednesday and Thursday. The arrests are 
part of the firm measures the police have taken 
under orders of Mr. H. N. Sircar, Inspector- 
General of Police, West Bengal, as the result of 
a recent disturbing increase in crime in some 
areas o: the town. 


“Mr. Sircar told me on Thursday that he 
was personally supervising the Howrah affair 
and had assured his officers of protection against 
any possible interference by ‘influential’ people 


in the discharge of their duties. There had been . 


instances of such interference, it is alleged. 

“After a visit to the affected areas im 
Howrah and discussion with senior police offi- 
cials, the Inspector-General was sure that law- 
lessness in Howrah could be prevented if the 
key members of six criminal gangs could be 
apprehended. These members numbered nearly 
60. He had ordered their immediate arrest. 

“An analysis of the criminal gangs’ acti- 
vities suggested that there were influential 
people behind them. Many of the criminals are 
stated to have worked during the elections, 
when they were organized and criminal orga- 
nisations besame powerful with financial and 
other support. 

“There were cases where people, believed 
to have been associated with these gangs, were 
arrested with immediate reactions in ‘influen- 
tial’ circles. Demonstrations were organized 
outside police-stations after suspected lawless 
elements had been apprehended in anti-rowdy 
campaigns. In many cases, criminals imme- 
diately after release by the court or from jails 
again committed a series of crimes. 

“The Inspector-General cited a particular 
case In which an influential person was arrested 
on charges of theft and other crimes. There had 
been immediate complaints against the police 


from interested quarters who also tried to move - 


Dr. Roy. 


“Tt was not unlikely, Mr. Sircar admitted, - 


that efforts were made to influence police officers. 
Proper scrutiny was being made to weed out 
‘influenced’ officers, if any. 

“Among the measures ordered by the 
Inspector-General were intensive police patrol- 
ling of the affected localitiés, rounding up of all 
suspected elements and preparation of material 
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so that known criminals could be arrested under 
the Preventive Detention Act. A daily police 
operation report was also being submitted to the 
I.-G. 

“Referring to recent incidents, Mr. Sircar 
said that the criminals took advantage of the 
depletion of the district police staff because of 
engagements outside in connexion with import- 
ant visitors.” 


Street Accidents 


We are glad to find that the Police in West 
Bengal are at last getting apprehensive about 
the increase in street accidents, as the following 
report would show. 

But why blame the police? A thoroughly 
imcompetent and useless Minister, who never 
had any record of efficiency or action in his life 
being at the helm, the whole problem has become 
intensely complicated. Taxis and lorries in 
West Bengal are mostly driven by ruffians from 
other provinces. They only respond to very firm 
measures which our old women are unable to 
initiate: . 

No fewer than 576 people have died in 
street accidents in West Bengal so far this year. 
The figure which includes 245 deaths in Cal- 
cutta, will be higher when the number of fatal 
accidents in the districts since October is 
available. 

Speaking at a seminar at the Automobile 
Association of Bengal, Mr. P. K. Sen, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Traffic, said that 
vehicular traffic had become such a problem 
that “we can no longer be complacent about it.” 
He pointed out that the number of deaths in 
traffic accidents was increasing and a greater 
number of people were inconvenienced by traffic 
congestion every day. 

Problems were different in Calcutta and the 
districts. Limited road mileage, concentration 
of people in industrial areas, speeding by truck 
drivers, rash and negligent driving, overload- 
ing, blinding headlights, driving vehicles with 
mechanical defects and disobeying traffic signals 
were the main causes of accidents in -the 
districts. 

Mr. Sen said that although there had been 
an appreciable increase in road mileage in West 
Bengal, it still had less than -0.41 mile per 
sq. mile while the figures for the U.K.., France 
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and the U.S.A. were 2.0, 1.9 and 4.0 respec- 
tively. It was no wonder that, with the expan- 
sion of industries which had resulted in increased 
vehicular traffic, this limited road mileage 
created many traffic difficulties. j 


Some people feared that these difficulties 
would increase manifold with the progress of 
the Second Plan. It would be wrong to think 
that the Railwdy’s development scheme under 
the Plan would minimize pressure on road 
transport. There should, therefore, be rapid 
development of road transport to the fullest ex- 
tent. Roads had been built in a haphazard way, 
except those built in recent years. Road bridges 
and culverts were narrow and weak. Big diesel 
trucks with 10 to 12 tons of load were often too 
much for them to carry. 


The increase in population in distant indus- 
trial areas in Jalpaiguri, Siliguri, Habra and 
Bongaon had created traffic problems there 
which defied solution. Large numbers of people 
from Bihar and Orissa and East Pakistan 
refugees had come to live in these places. 


Mr. Sen said the authorities wanted to 
relieve the pressure on the Grand Trunk Road 
running through a number of congested munici- 
pal towns. For this purpose they were con- 
structing a diversion road from Bally to Sapta- 
gram. Barrackpore Trunk Road was being 
widened. Twenty-four traffic police check posts 
set up in the districts had checked over 38,000 
vehicles last year. In over 5,500 of these cases 
irregularities in regard to tax tokens, licences, 
registration certificates, permits and _ speed 
governors and mechanical defects were detected. 
Over 6,000 such cases had been detected up to 
October this year. 


“T am constrained to remark that our motor- 
ists, particularly truck drivers, have no fear of 
the police. Truck drivers have become so bold 
that they do not even produce the licence on 
demand by a police officer even when stopped 
for violation of traffic rules.”” When the offend- 
ing driver and the police officer argue, other 
truck drivers arrrve and take the driver’s side. 
Ii the police officer insists these truck drivers 
block the road by deliberately parking their 
vehicles haphazardly on the road. Mr. Sen 
admitted that there might be a. few dis- 
honest police officers who demanded bribes 
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from drivers. “But the offer comes mostly from 
the driver who has violated the traffic rules.” 

Speaking about Calcutta, he referred to 
the increase in population, increase in the num- 
ber of vehicles, bad state of road repairs, poor 
lighting, projection of shops on busy streets, 
excavation of roads by public utility concerns, 
hawkers, wandering cattle, slow-moving vehicles 
and inadequate parking space in office areas. 

He completed the list of traffic problems 
in the city by adding one more—daily numerous 
marriage, religious and political processions. 
Almost each of the political processions was a 
demonstration against the Government and it 
could not be regulated except by force. 

The number of registered vehicles in the 
city kad risen from 38,000 in 1947 to 62,000 in 
1956. While both population and vehicular 
traffic had rapidly increased, there had been no 
appreciable increase in the atea or road mileage, 
134,0C0 cases of minor violation of traffic rules 
had keen registered up to October this year 
against last year’s 115,000. Orders had been 
issued for prosecution under heavy penal sections 
in cases of rash and dangerous driving. “I 
would frankly admit,” the D.I.G. said, “that 
there is sti!l a lot of scope for improvement in 
the work of the Traffic Department. We are 
conscious of it and are doing our best.” 


The NATO Meeting 

The North Atlantic Treaty powers met in 
Paris about the middle of December last. 
President Eisenhower was personally present. 
The results have not been quite as successful as 
was hoped by the Dulles group. The following 
extract from the New York Times of Dec. 22 is 
iluminative: 

The dat, was April 4, 1949; the scene, 
an auditorium in Washington. On a raised 
dais stood a table bearing a document printed 
in English and French and headed: “North 
Atlantic Treaty—Traite de L’Atlantique Nord.” 
President Truman mad, a speech, and one by 
one ‘welve foreign ministers affixed their 
signatures to the document. The largest peace- 
time alliance in history was fact. 

Last yeek the alliance—now comprising 
fifteen nations in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—held the most crucial conference 
in its history. The heads of its member govern- 
ments gathered in Parig.to deal with the 


alliance’s “crisis of confidence”—a crisis brought 
on by the new threat of Russian rocketry and 
a congeries of frictions among the allies them: 
selves. ; | 

Thursday. as the conference closed, the 
NATO chieftains in a communique said : 

We have taken decisions to promote greater 
unity, greater strength and greater security not 
only for our own nations but also, we believe, 
for the world at large. : 

Specifically NATO had reached accommo- 
dations on two major questions before them. 
They were: 

First, the question of placing U.S. 
intermediate range ballistic missiles in Europe. 
This the U.S. had proposed as the main answer 
to the new danger from the East. The decision 
was to accept it in principl, but to leave its 
application to individual states concerned, 

Second, the question of responding to the 
Russians’ new “peace offensive.” The U.S. 
had opposed a response as fruitless, but some 
European partners had favored it as offering 
the hope of ending the arms race. The decision 
was to “promote” negotiations with Moscow on 
the deadlocked issu, of disarmament. 

On the whole the consensus was that the 
conference had proved at least a limited success. 
Nevertheless the talks had underscored some 
fundamental differences of approach within 
NATO. And yesterday, Russia raised a new 
obstacl, to negotiations. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
a military alliance whose fifteen members have 
a combined population of 450,000,000. Its 
essential purpose is to defend Europe against 
the threet of Soviet aggression. Its military 
nucleus is the Supreme Allied Command, Europe, 
headed by Gen. Lauris Norstad who commands 
an international force of roughly forty-six 
divisions. In addition, there are two other 
NATO commands, covering the North American 
continent and the Atlantic area. The total 
armed forces of the NATO members are 
5,000,000. They are pledged to regard an armed 
attack against one as an attack against them 
all. 

NATO is normally. governed by the North 
Atlantic Courcil consisting of the Foreign 
Ministers of th, member nations. Last October, 
however, President Eisenhower and British Prime 


Minister: Harold Macmillan asked that the 


NATO Council meeting scheduled for last week 


' be converted into a “Summit” conference of the 


NATO heads of Government—the first in the 
history of the organization. 

The mood in NATO capitals in the weeks 
preceding the Paris conference .was ong of 
anxiety and uncertainty. Dominating the inter- 
national scene was a triumphant Nikita Khrush- 
chev, hurling satellites into space and warning 
th, world that military supremacy had passed 
to Russia. In contrast, the NATO alliance was 
in a state of disarray. There werg policy con- 
flicts between NATO members over issues such 
as Algeria, Cyprus, and the Middle East. There 
were misgivings about American leadership of 
NATO—nmisgivings that deepened after President 
Eisenhower’s illness, Throughout the West, an 
insistent refrain was: NATO must be  streng- 
thened and revitalized to cope with the Soviet 
challenge. But the question was: How and along 
what lines ? _ 

The United States saw the problem pri- 
marily in military terms. Washington’s plans 
for the Paris conference centered mainly on pro- 
posals to establish nuclear stockpiles and inter- 
mediate range missile bases in Europe. 

The strategic reasoning behind the pro- 
posals was this: Russia’s missile and satelhite 
progress meant that continental North America 
a “i the arsenal of the Western alliance—might 
s@@n be within push-button rang, of Moscow. 
It was by no means certain that the United 
States could catch up quickly enough in the 
intercontinental missile race to deter Russia with 
the threat of retaliation from North American 
bases. A better gamble seemed to be inter- 
mediate range missiles zeroed in on Russian 
targets from bases close by in Europe, 


China’s Efforts for Scientific Progress 
China is making every effort to achieve 
scientific progress at an early date. As jn the 
Soviet Union, in China also scientific progress 
has been planned as part of the general Five- 
Year Plans. On her part China has decided 
upon a Twelve-Year Plan for the advancement 
of science with the object of bringing China 
up to the present-day world-level. The serious- 


ness with which the Chinese have set themselves 


upon the task can be gauged from the fact that 
the programme document made up of fifty lakh 
words took six hundred scientists’ six months’ 
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systematic work. Among the major tasks laid 
in the programme are the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, development of radio electronics 
and jet propulsion, the electrification and 
mechanization of agriculture, utilization of the 
energy of the Yellow Yangtzi and other rivers, 
and development of all the leading branches 
of science, 


In this gigantic effort the Chinese are 
apparently ‘getting substantial help from the 
Soviet Union. Otherwise the Chinese would not 
have sent their blueprint for scrutiny of the 
Soviet scientists as they did in May last. The 
Soviet Government on its part appointed 26 
consultation groups consisting of 640 scientists 
to examine the blueprint. The Soviet scientists 
completed their scrutiny by October 20, 1957. 


When Chairman Mao Tse-tung went to 
Moscow on the occasion of the celebrations of 
the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet, Revolu- 
tion, many experts (numbering nearly 140) 
accompanied him there. Extensive talks were 
held between the two sides and the Chinese 
suggested over 100 joint (Sino-Soviet) research 
projects in natural science, technology, philo- 
sophy and other branches. Preliminary talks 
have been completed and* the agreements are 
expected to be signed this month. 


Those who would be inclined to be sceptical 
about the prospects of Chinese success in this 
gigantic venture would do well to recall that on 
the face of a great, many hurdles the Chinese 
have achieved basic success in the fulfilment of 
their First Five-Year Plan and also the fact 
that similar scepticism had not affected Soviet 
progress in science and technology. It is to be 
remembered in this context that, China has to 
make up a tremendous amount of leeway, far 
in excess of what Russia had to do, as she is 
even behind India at the present day. Besides 
she has no groups of “Hast German” scientists 
at her beck and call. ; 
Indian and Chinese Foreign Policies 

Much is heard about the success of Indian 
foreign policy—though characteristically enough, 
the success is never reflected in any gain where 
India’s vital interests are concerned—e.g., in 
Goa, Kashmir and economic and scientific aid. 
No doubt India is receiving aid, but that would 
at any rate have been coming to her—whatever 
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her foreign policy was. And this failure in safe- 
euard:ng India’s vital interests has occurred 
while India has officially been in a favourable 
international situation being in good terms with 
both the West (USA) and the East (USSR). 


Taig should lead us to a self-analysis of our 
policies so far and the reasons for their failure. 
That would obviously be a task beyond the 
~ scope of an editorial article. In this connection 
however the example of China is very relevant. 
For the past eight years China has been isolated 
in the international field, her field of manoeuvre 
being very much restricted. 
help—vital developmental aid—she had abso- 
lutely to depend upon the USSR, and yet she 
managed to get the mighty Soviet, Government 
to agree to abandon usurpations of Chinese 
sovere gn rights. This has been brilliantly sum- 
med ud by the noted Russian writer, David J. 
Dallin. by no means a sympathiser to the 
presens Government of China, in the paper 
which he read at the Synvpostum organised by 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
Munic2, on the occasion of the completion of 
forty years of the Soviet revolution in Russia. 


Tracing Chinese indignation at the Russian 
attituds on many matters Dr. Dallin writes 
that from the very beginning the Chinese Com- 
munists were bent upon undoing the wrongs 
commicted by Russia upon China. “And this 
they (Chinese) began to do, although exclu- 
sively achind the scenes. Publicly, overt propa- 
ganda was directed against the West and sup- 
ported Soviet policy in everything. But covertly 
the Ckinese were demanding, more insistently 
each month, that Soviet troops be withdrawn 
from Manchuria, that Soviet engineers behave 
politely and decently toward the Chinese people, 
that tLe joint companies be dissolved which 
were, in fact, created as a citadel of Soviet 
political influence in China. The Chinese de- 
manded access to Mongolia which . . . was 
formerly a Chinese province, but which was 
complezely closed to the Chinese under Stalin. 
They demanded influence in the Korean People’s 
Republ.e (North Korea) which their troops 
had saved from being destroyed, and in which 
even ncw they maintain an army of two hundred 
thousard . . .” 


“Pressure on the part of China was con- 
stant, elthough behind the scenes. In the sum- 
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mer of 1954, Khruschey and Bulganin made 
their journey to China. These leaders, now 
without the prestige and strength which only 
Stalin had possessed, had to make a great 
mumber of concessions to China and accept a 
whole series of Chinese demands. This process 
of (Soviet) withdrawal in face of Chinese Com- 
munist pressure continues to the present day 
and is the most important event in the current 
history of the Far East. 


“During the last few years the Soviet 
Government has had to withdraw its military 
forces from Manchuria, hand over the Man- 
churian railways to the Chinese, dissolve the 
Sino-Soviet joint companies. Access hag been 
opened into Outer Mongolia for Chinese special- 
ists, workers and engineers, and the Chinese 
Government, once again copying Soviet patterns, 
although itself with no surplus of scientists and 
technicians, hes hastened to send hundreds of 
its specialists into Outer Mongolia in order to 
advertise publicly to equality . . .,” Dr. Dallin 
writes. 


The Press in Indwa 

The Vigil, an opposition paper, writes: 

“The Press, we all know, is a ‘mighty 
engine.’ But what kind of fuel keeps it running 
and mighiily roaring? News, by all means 2 ¢ 
lots of it. Also views, fresh and fearless. 1 
brings us straight to the question how the 
Indian Press is feeding itself with the essential 
fuel of news and views. And this is a question 
which must have during the last fortnight 
agitated the minds of many newspaper readers 
bored stiff with the kind of stuff distributed by 
the Indian Press. No, the Indian Press does 
no longer give the impression of being a mighty 
engine. It is running down; it is getting choked 
with piles of dead matter—speeches, speeches 
and still speeches and mostly of Shri Nehru. 
Nobody grudges the unrivalled position Shri 
Nehru holds as national leader nor is there 
anything to be done if he is determined to esta- 
blish an all-time record as the world’s greatest 
speechmaker. But the Press as a mighty engine, 
as one of the principal channels of mass- 
information, should know that a surfeit of 
Nehru here, there, everywhere kills the lively 
interest in human affairs, which is the life-blood 
of newspapers.” We are inclined to agree. 


A CHAPTER OF MY LIFE 
How My Library Grew Up 


PIA 29] 


By Pror, JADUNATH SARKAR, p.titt., Hony. m.R.A.s., Tng. 


Reapers of Shakespeare’s Henry V will remem- 
ber the Scots captain Jamy, who was “of great 
knowledge in the ancient wars, and by Cheshu, 
he will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world, in the disciplines of 
the pristine wars of the Romans.” 

That was quite in the fitness of things; 
European captains in all ages have fitted them- 
selves for their duty by the patient study and 
discussion of military history and military pro- 
blems. In modern times Henry Havelock and 
Garnet Wolseley have been notable British 
examples. The German officers vary billiards 
and cards with kriegspeigel (war-game) in their 
clubs. i 

Captam Jamy might legitimately make him- 

self a military bore. But how incongruous it is 
for a native in the civil line during the British 
period, such as I was, to play the same role and 
talk of tactics and strategy. Would not Rudyard 
Kipling have been delighted to. find this new 
material for his mockery of the Bengalee 
Baboo? 
,. In my case it happened in this way. When 
PRs a schcolboy in the 5th class (now called 
tht Seventh Standard), we had to read a, little 
Greek history. Our text-book was a charmingly 
written American work, Peter Parley’s Universal 
History, as simple and pleasant ag Little 
Arthur’s History of England. The style and the 
stories lured us to read it through, and we had 
to give our answers in Bengali, so that we 
understood the contents. In the next higher 
class we read the chapters on Roman history 
from the same volume. Thus I came to know 
of the battles of Epaminondas and Alexander, 
Hannibal and Cesar. 

How I longed to visualise those battles! 
Just then came my opportunity. In the days 
before the Suez Canal, the British officers who 
came to serve in India, often passed fifteen or 
even twenty years here before taking furlough 
Home. Most of them, therefore, brought with 
themselves a collection of good books to beguile 
the time during their Indian exile. Wellington, 
when he came to India as qa Colonel (1798) 
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brought a fairly large library in his ship. So 
also did Elphinstone and others. At the time of 
their retirement they used to sell their furniture 
and libraries, and the Indian grandees of their 
last stations used to buy them, My father as a 
zamindar in Rajshahi (North Bengal) used to 
buy the books of the retiring Magistrates and 
Judges of that district. His passion was for 
History,—fiction and poetry being his aversion. 
I found among his books a copy of the History 
of the Art of War, by Baron de Jomini (a 
former General of Napoleon), which was a 
standard text-book in the military colleges of 
England. : 

Here were the battles of Epaminondas 
illustrated by plans I could now visualise this 
antique hero’s famous oblique attack and 
marching en echelon, or Hannibal’s encircling 
tactics at Canne. In the Fourth Class, geo- 
metry was introduced into our course, and I 
began to draw oblongs and semi-circles to illus- 
trate the military movements I had read of in 
dear old Peter Parley. *Thus the microbe of 
military historiography entered into my brain 
and I was doomed to become a military bore 
(civil division) when I grew up. 

Then, after passing the Matric examination 
(in 1887) I first read Tennyson’s Ode on the 
Burial of the Duke of Wellington, where I came 
upon this passage: 

“This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fiery few and won.” 

Ever since then I have been intrigued by 
the question—How did it happen that a fiery few 
could defeat myriads who were not cowards or 
weaklings, when both sides fought with fire- 
arms? 

From that time it became my passion to 
buy rare books on Indian history,—at first those 
written in English and relating to the British 
period only. My educational expenses were 
paid by my father and I was free to spend all 
my own money from the first grade scholarships 
which I enjoyed throughout my college life, on 
these “India books.” The second-hand book- 
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sellers of Calcutta found in me their most liberal 
(anc gullible) patron, and thus the rare books 
on indian history discarded by the European 
clubs, barracks and private owners (like Prince 
Ghulam Husain, the last, grandson of Tipu 
Sultar, who died in Calcutta) were first offered 
to me. 

I thus laid the foundation of my historical 
librerr, but when I passed the Premchand Ex- 
aminazion (1897) and undertook orignal re- 
search, my library grew and branched like the 
proverbial banyan tree. I discarded my Calcutta 
suppliers and began to give large orders, year 
after ‘rear, to the famous second-hand book 
sellers of England,—Luzac and Trubner, Fran- 
cis Ecwards and Blackwell. George’s Sons of 
Bristo. were my first and most copious agent in 
Englard (from 1898 onwards). After thirty 
years this stream stopped through fulness of 
collection and also the demands of my new 
love,—original research with the help of Persian, 
Maratai and English MSS. and records. The 
saturasion point in printed English books had 
now ben reached. 


My first “baptism of ink” in the field of 
Indien history was a study of the Fall of Tipu 
Sulten which I printed in my College Magazine 
just acter graduation (1891). It was based 
entirely on English books and despatches, all 
available in print. But after 1897 when I set 
myself to making truly original researches in 
Indo-Muslim history, I devoted my resources 
mainly to acquiring Persian, Marathi and French 
manvseripts and printed volumes of State- 
papers (despatches). The result is that today 
my co_lection of Persian MSS. and Marathi 
printec sources is indispensable to the students 
of otr mediaeval history, as it has brought 
together in one place the necessary works which 
are scattered in many towns of India and the 
famous public libraries of Europe (India Office, 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, and the then Royal Library 
of Ber.in, besides Kazvini’s metrical history of 
Nadir Shah of which there is only one MS in 
the world, in Leningrad). Of these last I have 
securec photographs. In India, the Rampur 
(Rohilxhand), Hyderabad and Khuda Bakhsh 
(Patna) Libraries have been thoroughly ran- 
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sacked by me after repeated visits. From the 
first I equipped myself with the very necessary 
Survey of Incia maps regardless of cost,—the 
old India Atlas sheets on a scale of four miles 
to the inch, and in the case of certain battle- 
fields and cities on a still more detailed scale, 
one mile to the inch or even three inches,—such 
ag Lalsot, Talekota, Delhi, etc. This old series 
has now been discarded by the Survey Depart- 
ment and replaced by the Degree Sheéts (or 
still more recent international scale), but the 
oldest scientifically drawn map of British India 
is of priceless worth to me, as it gives the result 
of the survey before the Sepoy Mutiny and the 
Railways changed the face of India; the historic 
but now discarded routes and village names are 
to be found here only. 

At first I approached military history as a. 
lover of romance. I then belonged to the “drum 
and trumpet school” of history. My favourite 
collections in the earlier years related to the 
Sikh, Nepal, Anglo-Maratha and Burmese wars. 
Soon after, I took to the Sepoy Mutiny with 
such zeal that I ended by collecting over 150 
volumes on this branch-——or 200 if we include 
the memoirs of every British officer who took 
the least part in even one of its campaigns. 
Naturally, post-Mutiny British-Indian history 
is poorly represented here, except for the Afghan 
wars. 

In European history, my love of the pic- 
turesque drove me to the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic periods. I bought every book on the 
Peninsular War and Waterloo that came within 
my reach, and the memoirs of the statesmen and 
warriors of that period (available in English 
translations), including even the gossip of 
Napoleon’s valet (in three volumes !!!), They 
read like romances of absorbing interest. 

It was only late in my literary career that 
I turned from the romance of war to its tech- 
nical or educative side; I set myself to exploring 
the old strategy and tactics of battles fought in 
India, so long as there was an Indian State to 
oppose the foreigners. This limited my range to 
Alexander as the upper time-limit and Wellington 
as the lower, 823 B.C.-—-1803 A.D., because 
of these wars only we possess accurate descrip- 
tions, and I had to relegate to dreamers and 
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Hindu-superiority patriots the fables of our 
epics and Puranas and even Kautilya’s Artha 
Shastra, 


But if I am to correctly assess the tactics 
and strategy of the mediaeval Indian wars, and 
deduce the lessons that they can teach to a 
modern soldier, I must first equip myself with 
a knowledge of the evolution of the art of war 
in Hurope, its modern technicalities and practi- 
cal illustrations (on which subjects the books 
relating exclusively to Indian history are 
silent). Those who attempt to study the Indian 
wars of historic times without such a back- 
ground of European military history, will only 
plough the sand, they cannot reach the base- 
rock of reality. A comic example has been sup- 
plied by a Bengali graduate whose doctorate 
thesis has come under my eyes, and who proves 
that there was a Red Cross in ancient India, 
because the Hindu kings went to battle followed 
by cooks, physicians and coolies who used to 
take care of their wounded! 


I digested Oman’s History of the Art of 
War in the Middle Ages, Denison’s History of 
Cavalry, Lloyd’s History of Infantry, Cole and 
Priestly’s Outlines of British Military History, 
and the works of Liddell Hart and Cyril Falls, 
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General Fuller and Evelyn Wood. Jomini had 
one now become a back number. 

My last work, the Military History of 
India, began publication serially, but fitfully in 
the Hindusthan Standard newspaper, Sunday 
issues, in 1952. Several of the batitles had been 
written earlier for my other works, such as 
Aurangzib (5 Vols.), Shtvaji and The Fall of 
the Mughal Empire (4 Vols.), but they were 
now collected together in one place and edited 
for integration in this new body. Ten chapters 
more will bring this book to its end (1803). 


There is no end to this quest, this search 
for buried truth, which we call research. Even 
now fresh reflections and newly-discovered mate- 
rials have forced on me a revision of my earlier 
descriptions and opinions. One example is the 
Battle of Assaye,, where my first account 
(printed in my Fall, Vol. IV in d950) and based 
on Wellington’s despatches, has been entirely 
recast and made credible, by an intensive study 
(and reading between the lines) of the Regi- 
mental records of the 78th Highlanders who 
bore the brunt of that battle, (quoted in Mac- 
veigh’s Historical Records of the 78th High- 
landers). Truly has the ancient Sanskrit poet 
said: 

Time has no end and the world is vast. 


:>0O;———- 


DR. BRAJENDRANATH SEAL—HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


By Dr. 8. C. CHATTERJEE, m.a., ph.p., 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, Calcutta Univernty 


Tun 19th century of the Christian era witnessed 
the advent of a galaxy of Bengali saints and 
savants who, by virtue of their wonderful genius 
and invaluable contributions, raised Bengal in 
the estimation of the world. Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal, of revered memory, was one of them. One 
is simply struck with wonder and admiration 
when one gazes at and tries to gauge the height 
of his genius and depth of his learning. He 
was a versatile genius who could move freely and 
confidently in very varied and vast spheres like 
Indian and Western literature, science, reli- 
gion and philosophy. He combined in himself 


profundity of learning with simplicity of life, 
and depth of knowledge with breadth of the 
heart in a way, all his own. 

Brajendranath was born in Calcutta on 
the 3rd of September, 1864 A.D. He was the 
second son of his father, the late Mahendra- 
nath Seal. His father was a noted advocate 
of the Calcutta High Court and was. well 
versed in Mathematics, Philosophy and Eng- 
lish literature. In philosophy and life he was 
a follower of August Comte’s Positivism and 
Humanism, 

-Brajendranath the 


passed Entrance 


24 
Examination of the Calcutta University at the 
early age of fourteen in the year 1878, and 
took admission into the F.A. (now I.A.) class 
o: the General Assembly’s Institution which 
is ncw known as the Scotttish Church College. 
Ee was a college-mate and friend of 
S-i Narendranath Datta, the world-renowned 
heroic Sannyasi, Swami Vivekananda of a later 
az, He was a favourite student of Principal 
William Hastie of the College. While a student 
o: tke F.A. class, he read and mastered the 
bcoks on Logic, recommended for the M.A. 
Fzamination. He took first class Honours 
D2eree in the B.A. Mxamination in 1882. In 
1384 he appeared at the M.A. Examination in 
Philosophy, but was equally prepared for, and 
could do equally well in, the M.A. Examina- 
tions in English, Mathematics and Biology, In 
every day of his examination in Philosophy, he 
exnatsted almost the full time in answering 
ozly one question. But that one answer was 80 
full, comprehensive and brilliant that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners 
he was placed first in the first class, 

On being admitted to the B.A. Degree, 
Rrajendranath was appointed Professor at the 
General Assembly’s Institution, and was elected 
a Fellow of the Institution. Just after passing 
ths M.A. Examination he was appointed Profes- 
sor of English at the City College, Calcutta, 
aid from the very beginning taught the 
Fonours Course in that subject. From 1885-87 
h= served in the Morris College at Nagpur, first 
23 a Professor and then as its Principal. Subse- 


qcenily he joined the Krishnanath College of 
Eerhampur as its Principal and served there 
tll 7897. He was then appointed Principal of 


tne looch-Behar College and worked there from 
1297 to 1913. During this time his reputation 
as an eminent and versatile scholar spread far 
ard wide, and in 1899 he was invited by the 
organizers of the International Congress of 
Crientalists at Rome to deliver the inaugural 
a-dress. The then Maharaja of Cooch-Behar 
made arrangements for his visit to Rome. At 
tnis Congress he delivered four lectures on “The 
Test of Truth,” “Vaisnavism and Christianity 
—An Essay in the Study of Comparative _Reli- 
gion.” “Foundation of a Science cof Mythology 
in Yaska and the Niruktas with Greek Parallels,” 
axd “Origin of Law and Hindus as Founders 
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of Social Science.” These lectures bear unmis- 
takable testimony to the width and depth of his 
erudition. In 1903 appeared his previously 
written “New Essays in Criticism,’ and “The 
Neo-Romantic Movement in  Literature,”—two 
masterpieces of literary work. In 1902-3, he 
served as a member of the Simla Committee 
which was appointed to frame the New Regu- 
lations of the Calcutta University. 

Brajendranath was admitted to the Ph.D. 
Degree of the Calcutta University in 1910. The 
next year he was invited to attend the Inter- 
national Race Congress in England and there 
he delivered a learned inaugural address on 
“Race Origin.” He visited Europe several times 
during the years 1905-14. During this time he 
wrote two chapters in “Life of Raja Rammohun 
Roy” by Nagendranath Chattopadhyay, and at 
the request of Sister Nivedita, contributed to 
the biography of Swami Vivekanada “An Karly 
Chapter in the History of Vivekananda’s Mental 
Develcpment,” 

At the invitation of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
he jomed the Post-Graduate Department of the 
University in 1913 as George V. Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science. For seven years he 
rendered inestimable service to the Calcutta 
University in various capacities—as Professor of 
Philosophy and member of Raleigh and Asutosh 
Committees, and of the Sadler Commission. In 
fact, tae University wanted his help and guidance 
in all the important spheres of its reformative 
and creative activities, and he, in his turn, 
never spared himself to render the best possible 
service to his Alma Mater. While in this 
University he guided and supervised the research 
work of students and teachers alike in diverse 
subjects like English, History, Mathematics, 
Economics, Psychology, Philosophy etc., and 
initiated them into the new method of 
comparative study of Indian and Western science 
and philosophy. ' As a result of this new line of 
study, there appeared in the year 1915 his well- 
known and _ widely-appreciated work, The 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, which 
was intended by him to serve as a preliminary 
to his “Studies in Comparative Philosophy.” Gf 
this book, the chapter on ‘The Mechanical, 
Physical; and Chemical ‘Theories of the Ancient 
Hindus’ and that on ‘Hindu Doctrine of Scientific 
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SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 
(XIV) Fundamental Rights: Right to Property 


By D. N. BANERJEE, 
Surendranath Banerjea Professor and Head of the Department of Political Science, University 
of Calcutta 


I 

WE propose to deal in this and in our next article 
or two, with the nature and extent of our Funda- 
mental Right to Property as it is today. We 
have purposely stated “as it is today” because the 
provisions of our Constitution relating to this 
particular right have, if we leave alone what is 
provided for in Clauses (1), (5) and (6)! of 
Article 19, been, as we shall see hereinafter, 
materially changed twice—once in 1951? and 
again in 19553—, since the commencement of the 
constitution on 26th January, 1950. We shall 
begin with the consideration of Article 31 of the 
Constitution as it stands today. 


a; 


Article 31 now lays down as follows:- 

“31,(1) No person shall be deprived of his 
property* save by authority of law. 

(2) No property shall be compulsorily 
acquired or requisitioned save for a public pur- 
pose and save by authority of a law which pro- 
vides for compensation for the property so 
acquired or requisitioned and either fixes the 





1. In its amended form. 

29 See the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 
1951. This Act also materially changed Clause (6) of 
Article 19 of the Constitut.on. 


3 See the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Act, 1955. 
* As Ghulam Hasan J. of our Supreme Court 


observed on 18th December, 1953, in the course of his 
judgment in Dwarkadas Shrinivas of Bombay vs. The 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. and Others, 
the word “property” hag not been defined in our 
Constitution. 

Patanjali Sastri, C.J., of the Supreme Court, 
however, had stated on 17th December, 1953, in the 
course of his judgment in The State of West Bengal 
va. Subodh Gopal Bose and Others: 

“Now, the word ‘property’ in the context of Article 
31 which is des gned to protect private property in all 
its forms, must be understeod both in a corporeal sense 
as having referente to all those specific things that are 
suscept ble of private appropriation and enjoyment as 
well as in its juridical or legal sense of a ‘bundle of 
rights which the cwner can excercise under the mun cipal 
law with respect to the user and enjoyment of those 
things to the exclusion of all others.” 

—The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V. 
Parts VI and VII, June and July, 1954, pp. 737 and 
617; also see itbid, 1920. Vol. I. Parts IX and X, 
December 1950, pp. 920-21, for the view of Justice 
Das on the question. 


amount of the ‘compensation or specifies the 
principles on which, and the manner in which, 
the compensation is to be determined and given; 
and no such law, shall be called in question in 
any court on the ground that the compensation 
provided by that law is not adequate, 

“(2A) Where a law does not provide for 
the transfer of the ownership or right to pos- 
session of any property to the State or to a Corpo- 
ration owned or controlled by the State, it shall 
not be deemed to provide for the compulsory 
acquisition or requisitioning of property, not- 
withstanding that it deprives any person of his 
property, 

*(3) No such law as is referred to in 
Clause (2) made by the Legislature of a State 
shall have effect unless such law, having been 
reserved for the consideration of the President, 
has received his assent. 

“(4,) If any Bill pending at the commence- 
ment of this Constitution in the Legislature of a 
State has, after it has* been passed by such 
Legislature, been reserved for the consideration 
of the President and has received his assent, 
then, notwithstanding anything in this Constitu- 
tion, the law so assented to shall not be called in 
question in any Court on the ground that it con- 
travenes the provisions of Clause (2). 

“(5) Nothing in Clause (2) shall affect— 

(a) the provisions of any existing law 
. other than a law to which the provi- 
sions of Claus, (6) apply, or 
the provisions of any law which the 
State may hereafter make— 
(i) for the purpose of imposing or levy- 

ing any tax or penalty, or 

(ii) for the promotion of public health 
or the prevention of danger to life 
or property, or . 
in pursuance of any agreement enter- 
ed into between the Government of 
the Dominion of India or the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Govern- 
ment of any other country, or other- 
wise, with respect to property declar- 
ed by law to be evacuee property. 


(b) 


(iii) 


26 


“(€) Any law of the State enacted not more 
than eighteen months before the commencement 
of this Constitution may within three months 
from stch commencement be submitted to the 
Presidert for his certification; and thereupon, 
if the President by public notification so certi- 
fies, i: saall not be called in question in any court 
on the ground that it contravenes the provisions 
of Clauss (2) of this Article or has contravened 
the provisions of Sub-section *(2) of Section 
299 of the Government of India Act, 1935." 


it may be noted here that Clause (2A) was 
inserted in Article 3] by the Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Act, 1955, and that Clause (2) in 
its present form was substituted by the same Act 
for the original Clause (2) which had run as 
follows— ) Saas 

“(21 No property, movabl, or immovable, 
including any interest in, or in any company 
owning, any commerical or. industrial under- 
taking, chall be taken possession of or acquired 
for public purposes under any law authorising 
the tekirg of such possession or such acquisition, 
unless the law provides for compensation for 
the property taken possession of or acquired 
and either fixes the amount of the compensation, 
or speciies the principles on which, and the 
manner in which, the compensation-is to be 
determined and given.” 


Clatses (1), (3), (4), (5), and (6) of 
Articie 31 have remained, however, as they were 
originall-. | 

It may also be noted here that the original 
Article 31 which correspondéd to Article 24 of 
the Draf: Constitution of India, and Clauses (1) 
and (2) of which were largely modelled upon 
Sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 299 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, appears to have 
been based upon a compromise between con- 
flicting points of view in the Constituent Assem- 


ee 


4. Sc far as the State of Jammu and Kashmir is 
concerned, Clauses (3), (4) and (6) will not apply and 
for Clause (5) the follow.ng Clause is to be substituted, 
namely: 

“(5) Nothing in ‘Clause (2) shall affect— 

(a) the provisions of any existing law; or 
(b) the provisions of any law which the State 
may hereafter make— 
(i) for the purpose of imposing or levy- 
ing any tax or penalty; or 
(ii) for the promot.on of public health 
or the prevention of danger to life 
or, property; or 
with respect to property declared by 
Jaw to be evactee property.” 
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bly of India. This is evident from the follow- 
ing extract from the speech which Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar who had previously been the Chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, delivered on 19th: March, 1955, 
in our Rajya Sabha in connexion with the 
Constitution “(Fourth Amendment) Bill, 1954. 
“Article 31, with which we are dealing now in- 
this amending Bill,’ said Dr. Ambedkar, 
“is an article for which I, and the Drafting 
Committe2, can take no responsibility whatsoever. 
We do nct take any responsibility for that. That 
is not our draft. The result was that the Con- 
gress Party, at the time when Article 31 was 
being framed, was so divided within itself that 
we did not know what to do, what to put and 
what not to put. There were three sections in 
the Congress Party. One section was led by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who stood for full com- 
pensation, full compensation in the sense in 
which full compensation is enacted in our Land 
Acquisiticn Act, namely, market price plus 15 
per cent solatium. That was his point 
of view. Our Prime Minister? was against com- 
pensation. Qur firiend, Mr. Pant,7 who is here 
now—and I am glad to see him here—had con- 
ceived his Zamindari Abolition Bill before the 
Constitution was being actually framed. He 
wanted a very safe delivery for his baby. So he 
had his cwn proposition. There was thus this 
tripartite struggle, and we left the matter to 
them to decide in any way they liked. .And 
they merely embodied what their decision was 
in Article 31. This Article 31, in my judgment, 
is a very ugly thing, something which I do not 


‘like to look at . . . . Even then we have made 


that article as elastic as we possibly could in 
the matter of compensation.” 


lit 


We shall now explain what led to the amend- 
ment of the original Clause (2) of Article 31. 
The chief reason for this amendment appears 
to have been a certain judicial decision, namely, 





5. Pariamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, Official 
Report, Vol. IX; No. 19, 19th March; 1955, columns 
2450-2452. 


6. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
7. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, the then Minister 


.for Home Affairs, Government of India; prev:ously 


Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
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the judgment® of our Supreme Court in The the principles which should govern the determi- 


State of West Bengal V. Mrs. Bela Banerjee and 
Others, to be referred to hereinafter as the 
Bela Banerjee case. 

Briefly speaking,® it appears from the facts 
of the case that the West Bengal Land Develop- 
ment and Planning Act, 1948 (West Bengal Act 
XXI of 1948), which had been passed on Octo- 
ber 1st, 1948, “primarily for the settlement of 
immigrants who had migrated into West Bengal 
due to communal disturbances in East Bengal,” 
had provided “for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for public purposes including the 
purpose aforesaid.”” The constitutional validity 
of this Act had been challenged by the respond- 
ents when an attempt had been made to enforce 
it in respect of certain lands owned by them. A 
Division Bench of the Calcutta High Court, had, 
however, held on 22nd March, 1951, that the 
“Act as a whole was not unconstitutional or void 
Save as regards two of the provisions contained 
in Section 8” thereof. On an appeal by the 
State of West Bengal against this judgment, the 
Supreme, Court unanimously held? on llth 
December, 1953, “that the provisions of Section 
8 of the West Bengal Act XXI of 19481! making 
the declaration of the Government conclusive 
as to the public nature of the purpose of the 
acquisition,” and limiting “the amount of com- 


pensation so as not to exceed the market value. 


of the land (to be acquired) on December 31, 
1946,” were ultra vires the Constitution and 
void; that “inasmuch as Article 31(2) of the 
Constitution made the existence of a public pur- 
pose a necessary condition of acquisition, the 
existence of such a purpose as a fact must be 
established objectively;” that the impugned 
Act* was not saved by Article 31(5) of the 
Constitution from the operation of Article 31(2) 
thereof as it had not been “certified by the 
President (of India) as provided for by Article 
31(6)”; that “while it is true that the legislature 
is given the discretionary power of laying down 





8. In Civil Appeal No. 123 of 1932:. Appeal 
against the judgment, dated 22nd Manch, 1951, of the 
High Court of Calcutta (Harries C. J. and Banerjee, 
J.).—The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, Part 
V, May, 1954, pp. 558-65. 

9. For details, see ibid, pp. 558-65. 

10. Jbid., pp. 558-65. 

11. Je., the West Bengal Land Development and 
Planning Act, 1948 

12. Le., the West Bengal Act XXI of 1948 under 
cons.deration. 
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nation of the amount to be given to the owner 


for the property appropriated, such principles 
must ensure that what is determined as payable 
must be compensation, that is, a just equivalent 
of what the owner has been deprived of;” that 
“within the limits of this basic requirement of 
full indemnification of the expropriated owner, 
the Constitution allows free play to the legisla- 
tive judgment as to what principles should guide 
the determination of the amount payable;” but 
that “whether such principles take into account 
all the elements which make up the trug value 
of the property appropriated and exclude mat- 
ters which are to be neglected, is a justicianle 
issue to be adjudicated by the Court.” 

The Supreme Court added: 

“Turning now to the provisions relating to 
compensation under the impugned Act, it will 
be seen that the latter part of the proviso to 
Section 8 (thereof) limits the amount of com: 
pensation so as not to exceed the market value 
of the land on December 31, 1946, no matter 
when the land is acquired. Considering that 
the impugned Act is a permanent enactment 
and lands may be acquired under it many years 
after it camg into force, thé fixing of the market 
value on December 31, 1946, as the ceiling on 
compensation, without reference to the value of 
the land at the time of the acquisition is atbi- 
trary and cannot be regarded as due compliance 
in letter and spirit with the requirement of 
Article 31(2). The fixing of an anterior date 
for the ascertainment of value may not, in cer- 
tain circumstances, be a violation of the consti- 
tutional requirement as, for instance, when the 
proposed scheme of acquisition becomes known 
before it is launched and prices rise sharply in 
anticipation of the benefits to be derived under 
it, but the fixing of an anterior date, which 
might have no relation to the value of the land 
when it is acquired, may be, many years later, 
cannot but be regarded as arbitrary. The 
learned Judges below observe that it is common 
knowledge that since the end of the War, land, 
particularly around Calcutta, has increased 
enormously in valug and might still further 
increase very considerably in value when the 
pace of industrialisation increases. Any prin- 
ciple for determining compensation which 


The Supremd Court Reports, 1954, Vol, V, 


13. 
May, 1954, pp. 664-65. 
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denies to the owner this increment in value 
canrot result in the ascertainment of the true 
equiva.ent of the land appropriated. 

“YWe accordingly hold that the latter part 
of prcviso (b) to section 8 of the impugned 
Act wnich fixes the market value on December 
31, 1946, as the maximum compensation for 
lands acquired under it offends against the pro- 
visians of Article 31(2) and és unconstitutional 
and vcid. The appeal is dsmissed with costs.” 

This decision of the Supreme Court had a 
far-reashing effect and was one of the main 
causes that led to the replacement, under the 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955, of 
the oviginal Clause (2) in Articl, 31 of the 
Constitution by the new Clause (2) which we 
have quoted before. It may be noticed that 
under <he new Clause (2) the quantum of com- 
pensation payabl, for any property acquired or 
requisitioned under it, is not justiciable. That 
is tc say, the adequacy or the inadequacy of 
suck ccmpensation is not open to review by any 
court of law. We find an official defence of 
this ncn-justiciability of the quantum of com-~- 
pensation payable, in the speeches delivered in 
our Parliament!® by the Prime Minister (Shri 
Jawahazlal Nehru),* by the Minister in the 
Ministry of Law (Shri Hari Vinayak Pataskar), 
by the Minister of Commerce and Industry (Shri 
T. T. Krishnamachari), and by the Minister 
of =ome Affairs (Shri Govind Ballabh Pant), 





West Bengal 
as 


iz, The relevant provision in the 
Land Development and Planning Act, 1948, ran 
follows: 

“Prcvided that— 

* x * 

(b) in determining the amount of compensation 
to be awarded for land acquired in pursuance of this 
Act tie market value referred to in Clause first (sic) 
of Su>-section (1) of Section 23 of the said Act shall 
be deemed to be the market value of the land on the 
date of publication of the notification under Sub- 
section (1) of Section 4 for the notified area in which the 
land is included subject to the following condit.on, 
that ig to say— 

if such market value exceeds by any amount the 
market value of the land on the 3lst day of December, 
1946, on the assumption that the land had been at that 
date in -he State in which it, in fact, was on the date 
of pualication of the said notification, the amount of 
such excess shall not be taken into consideration.” 

1é. See the Lek Sabha Debate of 12th April, 1955, 
column 4977. 

ig, See the Lok Sabha Debates, New Delhi. of 
14th and 15th March and of Lith and 12th April, 1955; 
also ihe Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, New 
Delhi, o 17th and 19th March and of 19th and 20th 
April, 1655. 
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in conrexion with the enactment of the Consti- 
tution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955. The 
sum and substance of these speeches was that 
this particular amendment of our Constitution 
as well as some others to which we shall refer 
later on, was urgently nececsary if we wanted 
to create in India a “socialist pattern of society”’ 
and to realise the ideal of a “Welfare State” in 
the country. Besides, this amendment was in 
accordance with the real wishes of the authors 
of the Constitution in respect of the particular 
matter with which it dealt, although, unfortu- 
nately, these wishes had not been properly re- 
flected in the language of the Constitution on 
account of a defective draftsmanship. More- 
over, the amendment would remove “an inherent 
contradiction in the Constitution between the 
Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles 
of State Policy.” Finally, it should, it had 
been argued, be borne in mind that the concept 
of private property itself must change in a dyna- 
mic and progressive society. Thus, for in- 
stance, Prime Minister Nehru observed in the 
Lok Sabha, on 14th March, 1955, in connexion 
with the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill :17 

“This Constitution is now about five years 
old, and in the making of it, undoubtedly, there 
was a good deal of effort and labour on the part 
of many of the leading persons in this country 
. . . . We are entitled to treat this Constitution, 
therefore, with all the respect that it deserves. 
Nevertheless, it should be remembered that how- 
ever gocd a Constitution might be at any time, 
after working it for some little time, flaws 
appear. Nothing is perfect, and then it becomes 
necessary to make changes to remove those flaws 
: . . After all, the Constitution is meant to 
facilitate the working of the Government and the 
administrativ, and other structures of this 
country. It is meant to be not something that is 
static and which has a static form in a chang- 
ing world, but something which has something 
dynamic in it, which takes cognizance of the 
dynamic nature of modern conditions, modern 
society, and at the sam, time has checks which 
prevent hasty action which might happen to be 
wrong. There are plenty of checks in this 
Constitution. Now, therefore, the fact that an 





17. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 14th 


March, 
1955. ‘ 
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amendment is proposed to this Constitution now 
or later should not and cannot be challenged 
except on the merits . : . . Now, what basically 
do these amendments deal with? Basically, 
they deal with the power and authority of this 
Parliament, that is to say, how far that. power 
and authority of this Parliament can be exer- 
cised without review or check or other. decision 
against it by the Courts, by the judiciary. Now, 
one of the fundamental bases of this Constitu- 
tion and our general practice in this country is 
to have an independent and powerful judiciary. 
We have respected that, and’ I hope we will 
continue to respect it. There is no question of 
challenging, modifying, Hmiting or minimising 
the authority of the judiciary in this country. 
That should be understood, and therefore, what 
the judiciary, the High Courts, or the Supreme 
Court, decide we inevitably accept, and wi act 
upon it. That is one thing. On the other 
side, if I may say so with all respect to the 
judiciary, they do not decide about high politi- 
cal, social, or economic or other questions. It 
is for Parliament to decide,. . . . the ultimate 
authority to lay down what political or ‘social or 
economic law we should have is Parliament and 
Parliament alone; it is not the function of the 
judiciary to do that. Now, the mere fact that I 
come up before this Housg with these amend- 
ments to the Constitution shows our respect for 
the judiciary. We, accept the interpretation by 
the judiciary of the Constitution. Having 
accepted that, we feel it-is not.in consonance 
with the social or economic policy that we think 
the country should pursue. Therefore, we do 
not by-pass the Supreme Court; we come for a 
change in the Constitution, accepting their 
interpretation of it.” 


“It was my privileg. in fact,” the Prime’ 


‘Minister continued,18 “to move this Article,9 
or the corresponding one,?° beforg the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and JI gave expression to my 
views ‘as to what it meant fairly clearly then; 
but I am a layman. A very high constitutional 
and legal authority, Shri Alladi Krishnaswami 
lyer, also spoke; my colleague here sitting to 
the right of mg also spoke; and they gave 
expression to a certain viewpoint in interpreting 

. See ibid. . : 
. Je, Article 31 of the Constitution. 


ed 


Andia, 4 Iparig hs ap 


_ about that. 


fore, we have to 


-determine the quantum of it or fix the 
governing it.” . ar 


Ie, Article 24 of the Draft Constitution of ——_—__—-— > _—__————___-_. 
Si 21, Lok Sabha Debates, 14th March, 1955, = 
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the very articles that we aré putting forward. 
One might presume therefore what the intention 
of the movers of those articles was when they 
placed them forward, and therefore what the 
4ntention of thg Constituent Assembly was at 
the time. But we need not trouble ourselves — 
If the Supreme Court or the High 
Courts of this country have interpreted those 
articles in a diffeyent way, contrary to the inten- 
tions as expressed by the very movers of these 
articles in the Constituent Assembly, they have 
every right to do so, We cannot say, they 
should go back to refer to th, speeches made and 
the rest. It simply means that we who put 
forward these articles were in error in drafting 
them: We did not put forwad, we did not 
define precisely, what we meant, And _ there: 
come to this House, to 
Parliament, now to change the drafting, the 
wording, to give ‘effect to what was clearly 
meant then . . . . Now, the object of the 
amendments I am placing before this Hous, is 
to clarify this matter, to make it in precise 
language perfectly clear, so that the decisions 
of this Parliament might not be challenged in 
regard to these matters in the court of law. 


Now, what are these amendments ? In the main, 


as I said, they merely state_what the authority 
of Parliament is... The question really 
has resolved itself as to the manner and the 
quantum of compensation. Now, I had’ thought, 
when we passed this Article in the Constituent 
Assembly, that we had made it perfectly clear 
that Parliament would fix either quantum of, 
or the rules governing, compensation, and after 
that, there would be no challeng, at all. Well, 
in spite of that, it has been challenged—and in 
fact, challenged effectively. The question, theres 
fore, is not one of expropriating without com: 
pensation, but the quantum of compensation to 
be given and who is to fix it. In fact, what we 
are doing, so far as Article 31 is concerned, is 
that we are merely repeating, but in more 
precise and clear language, what we had said 
before. That is, previously it had been said—I 


heed not read it, the House knows it—that there 


would be. compensation but Parliament would 
rules 


Further, The Prim, Minister stated :22 


fri 


abovt a certain 


the ‘haves’ and the chavemnots’ ‘have-nots’; 


takes place. 
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“In the case of normal land acquisition, 
the normal laws prevail and the normal full 
compensation is given, but where all this affects 
a much larger sphere, the social sphere, then we 
have provided differently. If we are aiming as, 
I hope, we are aiming—and we repeatedly say 


Wp are aiming—at changes in the social structure,. 


then. inevitably, you cannot think in terms of 
giving what is called full compensation, Why? 
Well, firstly, becausg you cannot do it. Secondly, 
because it would be improper to do it, unjust 
to Go it, and it should not be done even if you 
can do it, for the simple reason that all these 
social matters, laws, etc., atg aiming to bring 
structure of society different 
from what it is at present. In that different 
structure, among the other things that will 
change is this—the big difference between the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots. Now, if we are 
giving full compensation, well, the haves? remain 
rt 
does not change in shape or form if compensation 
Therefore, in any scheme of social 
engineering, if [ may say so, you cannot give 


-full compensation, apart from the other patent 


‘the resources—to give*it . 


fact that you are not in a position—nobody has 
. We do want to 
give compensation and we, intend to, as we have 
been doing. But it is patent that the compen- 
satior that has to be paid is not a kind of rule 


of thumb, that the compensation that you give 


should be the market value of th, property. It 
cannat. be done, if you have to think in terms 
of Incia as a whol, State; you have to think 
not only of the type of property but the history 
behind it, the social consequences behind it and 
all thet kind of thing in determining the 
compensation. The object is not to expropriate, 


the ob*ect is not to injure anybody; the object” 


is a positive object, to bring about a social 


change for the benefit of the largest number of 
people doing the least injury to any group or 


class. Now, in a matter of this kind, therefore, 
where you ave to consider all these factors, 
politica’, social, economic, I submit that the 


.judiciary is not the competent authority. The 


judiciary is a competent authority to judge—is 
this the market value or not? They are better 
competent than Parliament to decide that, but 


_when you have to consider social and economic 


policies, obviously. it would be unfair to cast the 
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burden on the judiciary and it is only Parliament 
or the State that can do it.” 

In conclusion, the Prim, Minister 
marked :?2 

“I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to something that is not adequately 
stressed either in Parliament or in the country. 
We stress greatly and argue in courts of law 
about the fundamental rights. Rightly so, but 
there is such a thing also as the Directive 
Principles of th, Constitution. Even at the cost 
of repea-ing them, I wish to read them out. (The 
Prime Minister referred here to Articles 37, 38 
and 39 of the Constitution). These are, as 
the Constitution says, the fundamentals in the 
governance of the country. Now, I should like 
the House to consider how you can give effect 
to these >rinciples if the argument which is often 
being used even, if I may say so with all respect, 
by the Supreme Court, is adhered to. You can’t. 
You may say you must accept the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Constitution. They 
are wiser than we are in interpreting things. But 
I say, then if that is correct, there is an inherent 
contradiction in the Constitution between the 
fundamental rights and the Directive Principles 
of State Policy. Therefore, again, it is up to 
this Parliament to remove that contradiction 
and make the fundamental rights subserve the 
Directive Principles of State Policy, Therefore, 
without going into further details of these 
matters, I would like to commend this Bill?* 
to the House . . . . The main purpos, is to 
remove this apparent contradiction that has 
arisen owing to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court between certain parts of the Constitution, 
between certain Articles on the fundamental 
rights and the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in Part IV ‘of the Constitution: and to 
make th, Constitution more harmonious.” 

Again. while moving for the consideration 
of the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill as 
reported by the Joint (Select) Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Prime Minister 
observed** on llth April, 1955, in the Lok 
Sabha, in connexion with the question of alleged 
“sanctity of private property”: 

“The view in regard to property which Shri 

22. See ibid. | 
oa 23. J.e., the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 

24, See the Lok Sabha Debates of 11th April, 1955, 


re- 
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Chatterjee? has put forward in his Minute of 
Dissent and in which he is supported by some 
high legal authorities, is one with which | can- 
not agree. . Repeatedly, Shri N. GC. 
Chatterjee refers to the use of the phrase ‘the 
sanctity of private. property’, as though there was 
something divine or semi-divine about it. It 
is a right-property. The possession of property 
is a thing which we recognise, which we protect, 
and it is defined here how compensation is to be 
given if a man is deprived of it. There it is. 
But to talk in these terms, if I may say so, of 
sanctity, divinity, etc., being attached to pro- 
perty is very much out of date. It has no rela- 
tion, not only to present days but to present- 
day facts. I am not referring to what may be 
called sociglistic or communistic countries, but 
to countries which are presumed to be capita- 
listic and the like. The whole conception, the 
whole approach, is changing. If Shri Chatterjee 
quotes something from th, judges of the middle 
of the 19th century, that may have been the 
way of thinking then. It is not so now. The 
whole idea and approach to this question is 
changing ... .. Again, Shri Chatterjee 
quotes—trather, h, quotes someone who quotes 
an eminent English jurist as having said that ‘the 
public good is in nothing more _ essentially 
interested than in the protection of privat, pro- 
perty.’ [would like th, House to consider these 
words: “Public good is in nothing more essen- 
tially interested than in the protection of private 
property.’ That is what I call an astounding and 
amazing statement—that the highest public good 
is the protection of private property, more than 
everything else. I do submit that not only we 
should not agree to it but we should reject it sum- 


marily and absolutely—such a statement-——who- 
ever might have made it . . . . The whole thing 
changes, everything. The idea of property 


changes with thg coming of the technological 
revolution . . atomic energy is releasing 
enormous forces which are bound to change and 
which are changing human life. In this tremen- 
dous age, to think in a static way and to imagine 
that property has exactly the same place in 
human lif, as it used to, means that you have 
stopped thinking at all.” 


2h Shri N. ©. Chatterjee, Hooghly, West 
Bengal, Asa member of the Joint (Select) Committee 
of Parliament, Shri Chatterjee had submitted a Minute 
a Dissent on the Conatitution (Fourth -Amondment) 


| $r 


The Prime Minister added, however?*: 

“I think the proposition that some hon. 
Members on the other side advanced about acqui- 
sition or confiscation without compensation 
seems to me a basically wrong proposition from 
the point of view of the public good—not from 
love of property or anything like that. It is: 
basically a wrong proposition. In a_ particular 
case if a person misbehaves that is a different 
matter. J am talking in the broad sense: I do 
not want anything to be acquired except—nor- 
mally speaking—on payment of just compensa- 
tion . . . . if we have to acquire property I 
think we should pay just and equitable compen- 
sation. I am talking about individual properties.” 

Finally, in connexidn with the motion for 
the passing of the Constitution (Fourth Amend- 
ment) Bill as amended, the Prime Minister 
stated?7 in the Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955: 

“The object of this Bill, in fact, is not to give, 
in the normal cases, any illusory or unjust com: 
pensation. There may be such cases, I can 
concede, when dealing with large schemes where 


compensation may be calculated in a _ special 
way. But, even there, it won’t be, I hope, 
unjust . . . . this amendment . . . . removes 


certain difficulties in our way; it makes it easier 
for us in future to proceéd with our social 
plans, and at the same time, it does not injure 
really - any interest; and certainly it does not 
injure the interest of the small producer or small- 
owner.” 
Views more or less similar to those of the- 
Prime Minister as quoted above, were expressed 
in our Parliament?® by the Minister in the: 
Ministry of Law (Shri Pataskar), by the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry (Shri Krishna- 
machari), and by the Minister of Home Affairs 
(Shri Pant), in connection with th, enactment 
of the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 
1955. For reasons of space we cannot quote 
these views here.We may, however, refer 
here to one or two such views. For instance, 
Shri Pataskar said2® in the Lok Sabha on 14th 
March, 1955, that it was “not a correct proce- 


26. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 11th April, 1955. 

27. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 12th April, 1955, 
eolumns 5116 and 5124. 

28. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 14th and 15th 
March and 11th and 12th April, 1955; also the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, of 17th and 19th March 
and of 19th and 20th April, 1957, 

99, See the Leh Sabha Debatce of 4th March, 
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durs to try to construg (as, according to him, 
the Supreme Court of India had done) 
Indian Constitution on the basis of the words 
and phrases which occur” in th, Constitutions 
of Avstralia, Canada, or the United States of 
Am=riva, as these Constitutions “were meant for 
bemg useful to different countries for the solu- 
tion cf their own different problems.” The pro- 
visions of our Constitution should, he held, be 
finterpreted in the light of Clause 5°° of the 
Objectives Resolution unanimously adopted by 
our Constituent Assembly?! (on 22nd January, 
1947). the Preamble®? to our Constitution, and 
the Directive Principles of State Policy as em- 
bodied in Part IV of the Constitution. “The 
most important provision in this connexion,” 
observed? Shri Pataskar, “is Article 38 (of the 
Cozstiution) which lays down that the State 
shal’ strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by 2stablishing a social order in which justice, 
social, economic and political shall inform 
all -he ‘institutions of the national life. What- 
ever is laid down in Articles 19, 31 and similar 
provisions (of the Constitution) have to be 
interpreted in view of this policy of a welfare 
state. If you-do not take any account of this 
thinz and try to interpret the Constitution, the 
interpretation is bound to be incorrect . . . . Qur 
Constitution is an independent piece of work not 
bas=i on any particular Constitution, but is 
frar-ed on the historical background of our consti- 


tional development and the particular needs of' 


our country in view' of the goal which has been 
set before us. That must be ‘taken into account 
for its proper interpretation... . There is'no 
point in arguing about the sanctity of property. 
If thers is any interpretation by which the pro- 
gress af the country is going to be held up, such 
an amendment*‘ is the only solution... . To 
argve that by this amendment we are trying to take 
away the authority of the courts is not correct. 





39. Reference was to the following provision in it: 


“Wherem shall be guaranteed ‘and secured to all the 


peopl= cf India, justice, social. economic, and political.” 

31. See our article in The Modern Review for 
Septenter, 1954, in this connexion. 

on: Reference was made to the following provision 
im it: “Ve; the: People of India, having solemnly re- 
solvec to constitute India into a Sovereign Democratic 
Republic and to secure to all its citizens: justice, social, 
economic. and political. 


1955. 5 - 


‘* Se.° 7 2. “as “ proposed’ ‘by the Gdnstitution ° (Fourth, 
‘ of 17th vais 1955. 


Amerim ent) Bill. 


the 


‘ becomes the’ 
23. See the Lok Sabha. Debates of 14th, March, | 
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We are' trying to restore what the Conatitution- 
makers really intended . . . . In otir opinion the 
present Articles (of the Constitution) aré enough 
for the purpose for which they are intended. But 
on account of the interpretation of the Courts 
it has become necessary to bring forward this 
legislation. It should be more appropriate to 
hold tkat our Constitution-makers trusted the 
legislatures to protect the rights of citizens, as 
the peovle of Great Britain trust their Parliament 
to protect (the) people’s property . . . . The 
intention of the framers of the Constitution 
cannot be allowed to be negatived or hampered 
by incorrect interpretation” (by the court of 
law). 

Anj3 Shri G. B. Pant said © in the Rajya 
Sabha on 17th March, 1955: 

“Our Constitution enshrines the main 
purpose and objective of our national policy. 
Our society is to be based on the twin pillars of 
social and economic justice. The Preamble 
embodies the main objective for which the 
Parliament is designed and intended to function. 
It has, besides the Preamble, the Directive Prin- 
ciples (of State Policy) which in a way chalk 
out the road which will lead to the goal which - 
has been defined in the Constitution. Still in 
greater detail we have also certain Fundamental 
Rights which arg equally entitled to every con- 
sideration and regard. Besides, the Constitu- 
tion provides for an independent judiciary and 
the Supreme Court. The function of the Par- 
liament is the most important. It has an un- 
limited scope and it can, if it so chooses and if 


circumstances so require, make far-reaching 
changes in the Constitution... . But when 
there is a conflict between the main  cen- 


tral objective of our social reconstruction policy, 
the Fundamental Rights, the Directive Principles 
and Parliamentary legislation on the one hand 
and the decisions’of the Supreme Court on the 
other, scme way has to be found out to establish 
harmony between all these, especially between 
the Legislature arid the Supreme Court. It is 
with a view to resolving that conflict (an) 
amendment of the Constitution has to be made. 
While in every way upholding the dignity and 
respect that is due to the Supreme Court, it 
duty of the “executive to devise 
ae cc ” bees ico me two © toes 


beget 
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so that the main purpose for which the two exist, 
may be fulfilled. The course of legislation 
during the last few years has revealed defects in 
Article 31 of our Constitution. It is with a 
view to curing that defect that this Bill has been 
placed before this House.” 


Further**; 

“Article 31 is concerned with a vital mat- 
ter. The original clause in the Draft Constitu- 
tion was, I think, Clause 24. That by _ itself 
was the subject of a prolonged controversy and 
some of us happened to be concerned with that 
controversy even then. Some basic fundamen- 
tals were accepted and are accepted even today. 
We have no desire to indulge in the game olf 
expropriation wantonly. We do not want to 
deprive anyone of his property unnecessarily 
or to acquire any property except on the payment 
of such compensation as may be appropriate. 
There arg different purposes for which properties 
have to be acquired. Sometimes, we have to 
acquire a piece of land for an isolated adminis- 
trative purpose, such as the building of a post 
ofice or a railway station. In such cases we 
pay adequate compensation, the market value 
and something in addition. That law is not in 
any way varied . . . . Social legislation affect- 
ing the community in general or large sections 
of it stands on a different footing and it has to 
be viewed from a different angle. 
that Article 31 comes in. . . . It was by itself, 
a sort of a compromise Article. That ~ Article, 
however, laid down that compensation would 


be paid for acquisition, but the quantum’ of it’ 


or the principles and the manner in which, or 
in accordance with which, such compensation 
was to be given, should be determined by Parlia- 
ment. It was then the view of very eminent 
jurists like Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar™ 
and also others, that the Parliament would be the 
final authority in the matter. Only when a 
fraud on the Constitution was conclusively and 
demonstrably established, would the courts 
intervene. And we thought that it would not 
be otherwise, for when principles are laid down 
and the methods also are prescribed, the court 
can ordinarily only act according to the prin- 
ciples, interpret the principles that are prescribed 


and also see if the method Jaid down by the Legis- 


6, See. ibid, ..: - 25 
“ye”, 


It is here_ 
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lature has been complied with faithfully. But 
the hopes have been belied. It as been found 
that the courts did not agree with the interpre- 
tation which the authors of the Constitution 
thought it bore and it would convey. They 
have construed the Article differently.” 

“Many things have happened,” added*? 
Shri Pant, “which were altogether beyond the 
range of imagination of the authors of the 
Constitution. It has been found that the gua- 
rantees that they had given has been interpreted 
in a manner which comes in the way of social 
legislation, and which doesnot allow even very 
modest steps to be taken in the direction of 
social welfare. We have decided to work for a 
welfare state of a socialistic pattern in our 
country; well, that may call for big changes 

. We regard the community as the supreme 
arbiter of all things. In a democratic State it is 
the peopl, who are the masters. But, as I said, 
we do recognise private rights even in property. 
But it should not be forgotten that all private 
rights in property are the creatures of society. 
Such rights exist because the State is able to 
maintain order and to follow certain policies. 
Even if one were to say that compensation should 
be determined by the market value, the State 
could always order things in such a way that 
ilie value might almost be diminished and re- 
duced to zero. The State could impose taxa- 
tion to the extent of 99.5 per cent on the in- 
com, from the property. There is nothing to 
prevent it from doing so. There is no constitu- 
tional bar. It could say that the rent to be paid 
would be such as would be even less than the 


cost of repair of the property. So various devices 


could be adopted which would altogether nullify 
even a provision about the payment of a price 
on the basis of the market rate.” 

Again, on 19th April, 1955, Shri 
stated®8 in the Rajya Sabha: 


“There is a change at the end of Article 
31 (2) (of the Constitution) in order that it 
may be in accord with the spirit and the inten- 
tions of the Constitution. The amendments do 
not make any real change in th, Constitution as 
such but they bring the Constitution in confor- 
mity with what the authors of the Constitution 
intended and. _ Prperted | it to be. The occasion 


Pant 


.. 87, See ibid.-. 
' 88.° Sée the Pulttininendsiy ‘Debates, Raia Sabha, 
* of 19th April, 1955. 
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for these changes has arisen out of certain deci- 
sions and pronouncements by the Supreme Court 
anc by some of the High Courts. The Constitu- 
tion gave the supreme authority to Parliament 
and the State Legislatures for determining the 
quéntum of the compensation that would be vav- 
able for the acquisition of property for public 
social purposes. That was the intention of the 
Tramers of the Constitution... . 
the intention, but the language*(of the Consti- 
tution) did not fully convey it. The courts were 
in the circumstances unable to carry out the 
intentions of the authors (of the Constitution) . 
It became necessary therefore to amend the 
language so that the courts might be relieved of 
the embarrassing necessity of having to interpret 
ihe clause in a manner which did net quite con- 
form to the wishes, intentions or objects of the 
autiors of the Constitution, Thig Bill®® was 
introduced in order to get over the hurdles 
which had been thus created... .. ‘When 
the Select Committee*® examined it, it felt that 
the room for misunderstanding should be com- 
plezely eliminated and th, language should be 
made precise and clear so that there may be no 
occasion for any misinterpretation or misunder- 
stanjing in the future. With that object in view 
these words were introduced, that is, the compen- 
sation that may be fixed by the Parliament or 
the principles that may be evolved’ by it for the 
determination of compensation will not be ques- 
tioned on the ground that the compensation so 
provided is not adequate. Adequacy or inade- 
quecy will not come within the field of justici- 
abiity. Still the jurisdiction of th, courts has 
not been removed. ‘The courts will have autho- 
rity to determine whether the compensation in 
any case is illusory or amounts to a fraud on 
the Constitution. J personally am _ confident 
that no such occasion will ever arise. JI may 
just stat, that there fis no suggestion or indica- 
tion in the clause*! itself about any intentions 
regarding expropriation of property. The 
clause fin fact makes a provision the other way. 


$9. The title of the Bill was originally the Consti- 
tution (Fourth Amendment) Bill, 1954. Later on it 
was changed into the Const: tution (Fourth Amend- 
ment} Bill, 1955.—See ibid, columns §097-5098. 

20, Reference here js to the Joint Select Com: 
mitzee of Parliament to which the Constitution (Fourth 
Amondment) Bill had been referred, 

41, Js, the new Clauso (2) ef Article 31 ks the 
Corrtitution. ete oe 
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It says that no property will bg acquired or re- 
quisitioned except on payment of compensation 
. . « « The question however that has to be- 
considered in connection with this proposition 
is one relating to the quantum of compensation. 
It is to by frankly admitted that where property 
is acquired for a colossal scheme of social re- 
form we cannot pay compensation according to 
the market rate. It is impossible; no State 
can do it.” 

Finally, Shri G. B. Pant observed*? in the 
Rajya Sabha on 20th April, 1955: 

“It has been said that we should not tamper 
with tke Constitution lightly. That principle 
has been accepted and it is not denied. But 
what we are doing by means of this amending 
Bill today is to rehabilitate the Constitution and 
not to tamper with it. The spirit of the Consti- 
tution, the intentions of the authors should pre: 
vail and where the language had heen found 
defective or ambiguous it should be adjusted and 
revised so that the actual purpose for which the 
Constitution was framed and the intentions of the 
authors and the motives which actuated them may 
be fully borne out. There is no intention of 
tampering with th, Constitution, The instru- 
ment that was framed for the purpose has been 
found defective and we are trying to remove the 
deficiencies . I should like to mention 
that the concept of private property is not a 
static one; it has been changing from time to 
time. In the good or bad old days, slaves were 
regarded as private property. Some time ago. 
even women were’ treated as such. But the 
concept of private property has been changing 

. . . One can easily say that private property 
is a crzature of the State Whatever 
rights there are, they are creatures of the State 

, . We have no desire to interfere with 
the rigkts of private property. J) personally do 
not think that it will be consistent with our 
accepted canons of non-violence and democracy 
to wipe out the right of private property. We 
may resulate it; we may control it or We may 
deal with it in a manner which will just conduce 
to the welfare of the community but we need 
not efface it completely. That has never been 
the intention . . . What we have to do is that 
Gur resources should be expended in the just 
manner possible so. that the establishment of the 








43, See a Parliamentary Debates, ne Sabha, 
of 20th April, 1 985, i. 
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welfare state of our dreams may be speeded up 
and expedited. That is the only purpose which 
this Bill has before it. Som, Members have 
suggested that it will interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the courts. Well, in so far as 
the ambiguous language of the former Clause 
(2) of Article 31 compelled the courts to exercise 
the jurisdiction which the authors of the 
Constitution never imagined the courts possessed, 
that power the courts will cease to have but to 
the extent the courts were actually given any 
jurisdiction by the authors of the Constitution, 
the courts will continue to exercise. The need 
for this amendment arose out of th, inter- 
pretations placed on this clause by the highest 
tribunal in this land in a series of cases which 
arose on this particular clause. .... in Bela 
Banerjee’s case it was unequivocally 
held that the compensation that will be paid 
under this clause should be the full equivalent 
of the property. It is impossibl, to carry out 
-any measure of social legislation if the market 
value for th, property acquired is to be paid 
especially when large schemes of social reforms 
ate to be launched, which we hope to, in the 
course of the next few years. No State can 
afford to pay the money equivalent of the 
property that will be acquired for the benefit 
of the poorer sections of the community ‘in this 
land . . . . It has, therefore, to be accepted 
that an amendment of Articl, 31 (2) had be- 
come unavoidable. That being conceded and it 
also being accepted that full market value can- 
not possibly be paid, I think the least intelligent 
will concede that no other formula could have 
been devised than the one which has found 
. place in this amending Bill.” 


TV 

We have given above, in view of the 
importance of the question, sufficient extracts 
from official views to indicate why the original 
Clause (2) of Article 31 was replaced in 1955 
by the new Clause (2) which we have quoted 
before. The object of this change was, to quote 
Shri G. B. Pant*® again, “to bring about (a) 
complete harmony between the Directive Prin- 
ciples (of State Policy), Fundamental Rights, 
Preamble (to the Constitution) and the laws 
that arg designed to carry the country forward 


43, See the Parkamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
of 19th March, 1955, column 2510, 
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on the road chalked out for it, towards the 
central objective which has been solemnly 
prescribed for it,” namely, th, establishment of 
a Welfare State in India on a socialistic pattern. 

The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill 
was passed, practically as it emerged from the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament by the 
Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955, by 302 votes 
against 5, and by the Rajya Sabha on 20th 
April, 1955, by 139 votes against nil. It became 
law and a part of our Constitution on 27th 
April, 1955. 

We shall now see the other side of the 
picture so far as the new Clause (2) of Article 
31 is concerned. As We have seen before, 
reading the original Clause (2) of Article 31 in 
the light of its own sober and conscientious 
judgment and with due regard to the judicial 
oath (or affirmation), the Supremg Court held 
in essence in the Bela Banerjee case that the 
quantum of compensation payable under this 
clause was “a justiciable issue to be adjudicated 
(upon) by the court” of law. That element of 
justiciability has now been repealed by the new 
Claus, (2) of Article 31. Thus the jurisdiction 
of the court of law has been ousted by the new 
Clause in respect of the quantum of compensation 
payable under it. It was argued on the official 
side that this change was really in accordance 
with the intention of the authors of the 
Constitution. We do not know. As, how: 
éver, shown before, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
on the other hand, revealed** in the course of 
his speech in the Rajya Sabha on 19th March, 
1955, that he and his Drafting Committee (of 
the Constituent Assembly) could “take no 
responsibility whatsoever’ for Article 31 of the 
Constitution; that it had not been drafted by 
them; that, “at the time when Article 3] was 
being framed,” the Congress Party (in the 
Constituent Assembly) “was so divided within 
itself” that they “did not know what to do, 
what to put and what not to put;” that there 
were three sections in the Congress, Party; and 
that one section had been “led by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, who stood for full compensa- 
tion, full compensation in the sense in which 
full compensation is enacted in our Land 
Acquisition Act, namely, market price plus 15 


44. Gee the Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
of 18th March, 1955, columns 2450-2451. 
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per cent solatiuii.” What Dr. Ambedkar 
revealed on 19th March was not contradicted 
by any Member of the Rajya Sabha, including 
Shri G. B. Pant who was present there when he 
spoke. Moreover, Sri Pant had also previously 
admitted himself, in the course of his speech 
in the Rajya Sabha on 17th March, 1955, that 
the original Clausg 24 of the Draft Constitution 
which later on became Article 31 of the Con- 
stitution, had been “the subject of a prolonged 
controversy”, and that Article 31 “was by itself, 
a sort of a compromise Article.”45 In view of 
this previous record of a sharp difference of 
opinion, it is difficult to agree fully with the 
contention that the change made by the new 
Cleuse (2) of Article 31 of the Constitution was 
in accordance with the intention of the authors 
of the Constitution, since under the new clause 
compensation offered in accordance with a duly 
enacted law might sometimes, as we shall see 
later on, be nominal or illusory and there would 
be no remedy against it in any court of law. 
In view of the revelation made by Dr. Ambedkar, 
it does not seem that Sarder Patel and his group 
would agree to this. 

Secondly, the Minister of Home ee 
(Shri Pant) stated*” on 12th April, 1955, . 
the Lok Sabha—and he repeated this view in 
essence on several occasions later on—that the 
amendments proposed did “not abrogate any of 
the Fundamental Rights.” Further, he obhserved:*7 

“The right of private property has not 
bzen abolished by this amended Bill*® nor have 
th courts been completely deprived of jurisdiction 

justiciability remains and in suitable 
cuses relief can be obtained . . . . While 
ccmpensation should be paid wherever property 
is acquired, the courts can be approached only 


when the compensation is almost illusory or 
when there has been a fraud on_ the 
Constitution.” : 


It is really difficult to agree with this view 
aso. Apart from the difficulty of defining the 
expressions “almost illusory” and. “a fraud on 
the Constitution,” we should like to ene that 
a law may be duly made by a Legislature, 





45. See the Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
of 17th March, 1955, columns 2229-22306. 

46. Lok Sabha "Debates, 12th April, 1955. 

47, Ibid. 

48. I.e., the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill as amended by the Joint Seléct Committee of 
Parliament. ry 
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Central or State,—and’ this is quite conceivable 
in these days of party discipline in the 
Legislature—, which may provide for the pay- 
ment of only a nominal compensation for a very 
valuable piece of property acquired for a public 
purpose. For instance, the law: in question may 
provide for the payment of Rs. 5,000 only for 
a property which is worth, at least, Rs. 50,000. 
If this happens, there will be no remedy in any 
court oi law. The new Clause (2) of Article 31 
will stand in the way. Legally speaking, we 
submit that the, offer, by way of compensation, 
of any positive quantity of money above zero, 
will satisfy the requirements of th, Constitution, 
and that it will be non-justiciable. Therefore, 
the Fundamental Right to Property as 
originally guaranteed by the Constitution and as 
expounded by our Supreme. Court, has been, in 
effect, largely abrogated by the new Clause (2). 
There can be no reasonable doubt about this.* 

Again, the Minister of Hom, Affairs stated*? 
in the Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955: 

“We must clearly understand the scope of 
this clause.5° [t does not apply to the acquisition 
of a small bit of property for administrative 
purposes. It would not apply to the acquisition 
of anv piece of land in Delhi, say, for building 
an office for the Speaker. It would apply. only 
to cases which come within the compass of what 
the Prime Minister has called ‘social engineer- 
ing’.” 

This argument appears to us to be rather 
specicus and misleading as the distinction made 
by the Minister of Home Affairs is not 
warranted by the language of the Clause (2) 
of Article 31. There is no reference to such 
a distinction in the Clause. 

We may refer in this connexion to another 
point. Many verbal assurances were given by 
the Prime Minister and other official spokesmen 
on tne floor of either Chamber of Parliament 
in connexion with the enactment of the 
Consiitution (Fourth Amendment), Act, 1955. 
The sum and substance of these assurances was 
that no injustice would be done to any yerson 
under the Act, and particularly to any owner 
of a small property. Whatever moral value 
these assurances might have had, they have, it 


- 


* See in this connexion foot-note 56 post. 

49. Lok Sabha Debates, 12th April; 1955. 

50. The Home Minister obviously meant by this: 
word the new Clause (2) of Article 31, 3 
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is submitted, no value in law. In case of any 
dispute, the court of law will be guided by the 
language of the relevant law. “If the words of 
the statute,” says Maxwell,®! “are in themselves 
precise and unambiguous no more is necessary 
than to expound those words in their natural 
and ordinary sense, the words themselves in 
such cases best declaring the intention of the 
legislature . . . . ‘If there is one rule of 
construction for statutes and other documents, 
it is that you must not imply anything in them 
which is inconsistent with the words expressly 
used’.” “Further,” where, by the use of clear 
and unequivocal language capabl, of only one 
meaning, anything is enacted by the legislature, 
it must be enforced, even though it be absurd 
or mischievous . . . However unjust, arbitrary 
or inconvenient the meaning conveyed may be, 
it must receive its full effect. When once the 
meaning is plain, it is not the province of a 
court to scan its wisdom or its policy. Its duty 
is not to make the law reasonable, but to expound 
it as it stands, according to the real sense 
of the words” (used).5* This is thg accepted 
rule of construction of statutes, and the 
language of our new Clause (2) of Articl, 31 is 
clear and unequivocal. We, therefore, feel that, 
notwithstanding any official assurances to the 
contrary, the power conferred by the new 
Clause may be misused and the clause has grave 
potentialities for mischief. Today, one political 
party with a balanced outlook on life and a 
moderate ideology may be in power in the 
country. Tomorrow, another political party with 
a less balanced outlook on lif, and with a less 
moderate ideology may come into power. And 
then there may be a danger of abuse of the 
power conferred by the new Clause, by such a 
political party. Indeed, the new Clause has provided 
for a potential tyranny in the name of a Welfare 
State, | 

In the third place, it has to be borne in 
mind that Part III of the Constitution in which 
Article 31 occurs, is headed “Fundamental 
Rights,’ and that Article 31 itself is preceded 
by the heading “Right to Property.” Therefore, 
Right to Property is a Fundamental Right and, 
as a matter of fact, constitutes one of the seven 
divisions in which our Fundamental Rights are 





51. Maxwell on the Interpretation 
10th Edition, p. 2. 
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divided. Now, “a right,” says a great jurist," 
“is an interest recognised and protected by a 
rule of right.=* Tt is any interest, respect for 
which is a duty, and the disregard of which is 
a wrong.” Further,®> “a legal right . . . . is 
an interest recognised and protected by a rule 
of legal justice—an interest the violation of 
which would be a legal wrong dong to him 
whose interest it és, and respect for which is a 
legal duty. ‘Rights,’ says Ihering, ‘are legally 
protected interests’.” A right, therefore, implies 
a legal remedy to enforce it. But if there is 
a constitutional bar to the judicial enforcement 
of a right, that is to say, its enforcement or 
vindication by an aggrieved party through the 
medium of a court of law, then the right in 
question has really no meaning and has, in fact, 
ceased to be a right. As Lord Chief Justice 
Holt of England observed in the course of his 
judgment in Ashby “V. White and Others (2 
Anne, 1704), “It is a vain thing to imagine, 
there should be Right without a Remedy, for 
Want of Right and Want of Remedy are 
convertibles.”* The new Clause (2) of Article 
31 is such a constitutional bar and implies in 
effect a great erosion of our Fundamental Right 
to Property as originally ° guaranteed by our 
Constitution.56 And as it provided for the 
ousting of the jurisdiction of the court of law 
in a very important matter, it is difficult to say 
that it satisfies the requiréments of th, rule of 
law which is a fundamental principle of 
democracy. 

It may be argued in this connexion—and, 
as a matter of fact, it was so argued by several 
Members of our: Parliament during the consider- 
ation of the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill—, that we must trust our legislatures. 
Well, our reply to this is that if we could always 
trust our legislatures, then: there would have 


Salmond, Jurisprudence, 10th Edition, p. 229. 

54. The italics are ours. 

55. Salmond, op. cit., p. 280. 

* Robertson, Select Statutes, Cases and Docu- 
ments, 1947, p. 410. 

56. Acharya Kripalani was more forthright when 
he declared in the Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955: 

“To say that these amendments are not tampering 
with private property rights as conceived by the ortho- 
dox, ‘is absolutely incorrect. Let us say frankly that 
we are dong it—abrogating property rights. We are 
doing this deliberately and let there be no misconcep- 
tien about this.”—Lok Sabha Debates, 12th April, 1935, 
columns 4988. This is a very honest and straighi- 
forward view. 
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beem no necessity of the Chapter of Fundamental 
Righis in our Constitution. We have previously?! 
discussed the question of the utility of a bill 
of rights in the Constitution of a country 
governed democratically. We need not repeat 
here what we have already said except that 
“the incorporation of a bill of rights in a 
Consiitution acts as a great safeguard, not only 
agaist any ‘misconstruction or abuse of power’ 
on che part of a department of a Government, 
but also against any ‘excesses of party spirit’ 
and -yhat is known in political speculation as “the 
tyranny of the majority’ which is now generally 
incladed, as John Stuart Mill has rightly said, 
‘ameng the evils against which society requires 
to b,, on its guard’.”. And we must not forget 
here that, thanks to the requirements of party 
disc_pline in a parliamentary from of govern- 
ment, “Legislature practically means,” as 
Acharya Kripalani rightly observed®* in the 
Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955, “th, executive.” 

Fourthly, as shown before, the Prime 
Min ster raised an important question of 
constitutional principle when he stated® in the 
course of his speech in the Lok Sabha on 14th 
Marea, 1955, that, if the view that we must 
acceat the Supreme Gourt’s interpretation of the 
Constitution was correct, then there was “an 
inhe-ent contradiction in the Constitution 
betw=2n the Fundamental Rights and_ the 
Dirextive Principles of State Policy.” There- 
fore, he declared :*4 “It is up to this Parliament 
to remove that contradiction and make the 
Funcamental Rights subserve the Directive 
Prinziples of State Policy.” 

This view of the Prime Minister was later 
on echoed in our Parliament by some other 
members of it. It, however, appears to us 
that to declare that the Parliament should “make 
the Fundamental Rights subserve the Directive 
Prine:ples of State Policy,” is to say. something 
whica is against th, whole scheme of our 
_ Constitution to which the Prime Minister him- 


5”. See The Modern Review for November, 1954, 
pp. &74-76. 
55. See the Lok Sabha Debates 
1955, solumn 4989. 
oo. Acharya Kripalani added: “It is absurd to 
say treat the leg-slature is a free body of persons. 
The executive is the legislature in a party system 
democrucy.”——See zbid. 
ica Lok Sabha Debates, 14th March, 1955, column 
6L. See ibid. 
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self had been a party. As Shri N. C. Chatterjee 
rightly pointed out®? in the Lok Sabha on Llih 
April, 1955 : 

- “The purpose of this Fundamental Righis 
Chapter was that no matter what majority, you 
have, there are certain forbidden sectors on 
which you will never trespass. The purpose of 
Fundamental Rights is that certain legal 
principles should be established, beyond the 
reach of the Parliament and the executive, to 
be applied by Courts of law . . You cannot 
enforce Directive Principles. Our Constitution 
says®? expressly that they are non-justiciable 
: . There lies thg main difference between 
Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles 
ie, eee thes. Fundamental Rights were mads 
to withdraw certain items from the reach oi 
political controversy, and to provide certain 
essential safeguards which are regarded as 
sacred.” 

Shri Chatterjee quoted®* in this connexion 
Justice Sutherland of the United States to say: 

“The very purpose of a Bill of Rights was 
to withdraw certain subjects from the vicissitudes 
of political controversy.” 

We may also mention here that as early as 
9th April, 1951, the Supreme Court had, as 
we hav, seen before,®5 declared unanimously 
and in unequivocal terms, in the course of its 
judgment in The State of Madras V. Srimathi 
Champskam Dorairajan and The State of 
Madras V. C.R. Srinivasan :°° 

“The learned Advocate-General of Madras 
even contends that the provisions of Article 46 
override the provisions of Article 29(2). We 
reject the above-noted contentions completely. 
The directive principles of the State policy, 
which by Article 37 are expressly made un- 
enforceable by a Court, cannot override the 
provisions found in Part III (of th, Constitu- 
tion) which, notwithstanding other provisions, 
are expressly made enforceable by appropriate 
Writs, Orders or directions under Article 32. 
The chapter of Fundamental Rights is sacrosanct 
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and not liable to be abridged by any Legislative 
or Executive Act or order, except to the extent 
provided in the appropriate Article in Part III. 
The directive principles of State policy have to 
conform to and run as subsidiary®™ to the 
Chapter of Fundamental Rights. In our opinion, 
that is the correct way in which the provisions 
found in Parts III and IV (of the Constitution) 
have to be understood. However, so long as 
there is no infringment of any Fundamental 
Right, to the extent conferred by the provisions 
in Part IJI, there can be no objection to the 
State acting in accordance with the directive 
principles set out in Part IV, but subject again 
to the Legislative and Executive powers and 
limitations conferred on the State under 
different provisions of the Constitution.” 

This is the constitutional position of the 
Fundamental Rights vis-a-vis the Directive 
Principles of State Policy as envisaged by the 
authors of the Constitution. In the course of 
his speech on th, Draft Constitution of India 
as prepared by the Drafting Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Chairman of the Committee, observed®* in the 
Constituent Assembly on 4th November, 1948, 
with reference to the Directive Principle of 
State Policy : 

“In the Dreft Constitution th, Fundamental 
Rights are followed by what are called ‘Directive 
Principles’ These Directive Principles 
have also come up for criticism. It is said 
that they are only pious declarations. They 
have no binding force. This criticism is of 
course superfluous. The Constitution itself says 
so in so many words. If it is said that the 
Directive Principles have no legal force behind 
them, I am prepared to admit it. But I am not 
prepared to admit that they have no sort of 
binding force at all. Nor am I prepared to 
concede that they are useless because they have 
no binding force in law . . . . they are really 
Instruments of Instructions to the Executive 
and the Legislatures as to how they should 
- exercise their powers.” 

We, therefore, certainly recognize the 
importance of the Directive Principles in our Con. 


ee 
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stitution. But at the same time, we should not 
exaggerate this importance. To declare solemnly, 
as the Prime Minister did on 14th March, 1955, 
within a little over five years of the commence- 
ment of the Constitution, that it is up to our 
Parliament to “make the Fundamental Rights 
subserve the Directive Principles of State 
Policy,” is to go, we repeat, against the whole 
scheme of the Constitution. If the view of the 
Prim, Minister is generally to prevail and if, 
therefore, the requirements of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy are to have a 
prior importance over those of our Funda- 
mental Rights, then it would be much better 
and mor, straightforward to delete the Chapter 
on Fundamental Rights from the Constitution, 
and thus to do away with a camouflage. Nor 
should we ignore in this connexion the fact 
that, although therg are really many fine 
declarations as well as expressions of noble 
sentiments in our Directive Principles, yet many 
of them, are, speaking administratively, incapable 
of translation into practice. This is probably 
the reason why the Directive ‘Principles have 
been declared by Article 37 of our Constitution 
as unenforceable by any court of law. 

Finally, we should like to make one more 
observation. It was argued in our Parliament 
by more than one speaker in connexion with th, 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill that the 
proposed new Clause (2) of Article 31 would 
materially help to promote the economic well- 
being of our country. We arg afraid that it may 
act otherwise. Regard being had to what 
economists consider to be the “fundamental 
principles of human nature,” we feel that in the 
long rum the new Clause (2) may, as a great 
damper, adversely affect the incentive to hard 
work on the part of our people, and in particular 
the inducement to invest money in productive 
enterprises on the part of our entrepreneurs. 
Moreover, it may even scare. away foreign 
investment from our country. Thus on the 
whole, the productiveness of the country and its 
economic well-being may be seriously affected as 
a result of the new Clause (2), and it would be 
both unwise and unrealistic to ignore this 
psychological effect. 

For considerations of space, we propose to 
continue our discussion of Article 31 in our next 
articles in the series we have been publishing. 


KASHMIR PROBLEM AND 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


By Pror. KHAGENDRA GHANDRA PAL, M.A., W.B.E.S, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


In his Report to the Security Council, dated 
April 29, 1957, on the Kashmir question, officially 
kncwn as the India-Pakistan Question, Mr. 
Gunnar Jarring, Swedish Representative at the 
Un:ted Nations, who visited fhe Indo-Pakistan 
sutcontinent for nearly a month from March 
14, to April 11, 1957, observed: “While I feel 
uneble to report to the Council any concrete 
preposals which in my opinion at this time are 
likely to contribute toward a settlement of the 
dispute, as I was requested to do under the 
terms of reference of the Council’s resolution 
of February 21, 1957 (S/3793), my examination 
of the situation as it obtains at present would 
incicate that, despite the present deadlock, both 
pacties are still desirous of ‘finding a solution to 
the problem. In this connection the Council 
mzy wish to take note of expressions of sincere 
willingness to co-operate with the United Nations 
in the finding of a peaceful solution, which I 
received from both governments.”? 

ft is not understood if Mr. Jarring is 
waiting for a more suitable moment to suggest 
any, concrete proposals for the solution of the 
Keshmir question. When the Security Council 
debated the question on September 24, 1957, 
and there wer, conflicting interpretations of the 
Jarring Report regarding the practicability of 
a plebiscite at present in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir on the issue of its accession to India 
or Pakistan, Mr. Jarring steadfastly refused to 
atandon his silence, though Mr. Krishna Menon, 
India’s delegate, insisted on the author’ S own 
itterpretation of the Report. 

As it is, Mr. Jarring’s unwillingness or 
inability to guggest a concerete solution even al 
this late stage is an illustration of political 
bankruptcy not only on the part of statesmen 
in the Indo-Pakistau subcontinent, but also in 
the waole world. Yet the consequences of 
allowing this highly. charged problem of 
Kashmir to drift on aimlessly in a world so full 
af tensions, specially great power tensions, may 
be tragic. For it endangers or threatens not 


only the peace of the Indo-Pakistan area, but 
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also the peace of many other nations,—indeed 
th, peace of the whole world. 

The dispute or situation centres round an 
area which is on the frontiers of as many as 
five states,—India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, China 
and Russia, and is thus geographically tempting 
to all world incendiaries. Moreover, in the 
nam, of self-defence, Pakistan is now, bilate- 
rally or miultilaterally, associated with some 
thirteer states directly and thirty-two states 
indirecily,? so that once Pakistan can persuade 
her allies that she is taking action in self-d.fence 
in Kashmir, she could bring almost half the 
world in her support. It is important in this 
context that “The Kashmir question is the most 
significant example in Asia today of the pressure 
tactics by which certain European Powers still 
hope to retain their grip on former colonial 
territories which have emerged into sovereign 
nationhood.’ Jarring also in his Report 
“could not fail to take note of th, concern 
expressed in connection with the changing 
political, economic and strategic factors surround- 
ing the whole of the Kashmir question, together 
with the changing pattern of power relations in 


West and South Asia.’* 


ACCESSION OF THE STATE OF JAMMU AND 
KASHMIR 
The international aspect of the problem in 
Kashmir today may be analysed into four basic 


and connected parts: (1) Accession wf the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, -or_ shortly, 
Kashmir, (2) Pakistan’s aggression, (3) Rights 


of the people in Kashmir, and (4) Ways of 


solving the problem. 
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2. The relevant treaties or agreements are: Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.A. and Pakistan, May 19, 1954; 
South-Hast Asian Collective Defence Treaty, Septem- 
ber 8, 1954; Bagdad Pact, 1955; North Atlantic Treaty, 
April 4, 1949; and Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistanze, September 2, 1947. Pakistan’s association 
wth the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Organization of American States is in- 
direct, because she is not a party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty or the Inter-American Treaty of Reci- 
procal Assistance, but some who are rarties to these 
treaties are also parties to the South-East Asian Col- 
lective Defence Treaty or the Bagdad Pact with which 
Pakistan is directly connected. 

3. InteYnational Affairs, Moscow, July. 1957 p. 64. 
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India strongly holds that legally and 
constitutionally the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
is a permanent and irrevocable part of the 
Indian Union. The reasons suggested ate 
various. First, accession of Kashmir was final 
and irrevocable under Section 6 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1955 as amended by the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, for th, Maaraja 
of Kashmir set no conditions in laying down his 
terms of accession in October, 1947, Secondly, 
tthe Maharaja’s Proclamation, dated November 
25, 1949, made the Indian constitution also 
applicable to Kashmir, thus making the latter 
an integral part of the Indian Union. Thirdly, 
Article 370 of the Indian Constitution is a 
temporary and transitional provision, not 
cancelling Article 1 which makes Kashmir a 
constituent unit of the Indian Union. Fourthly, 
Article 370 (3) of the Indian Constitution does 
not authorise the President of India to amend 
Article 1, but only “this Article,’ i.e., Article 
370. Fitthly, Article 370 (1) specifically states 
that the provisions of Articles 1 and 370 shall 
apply “in relation to that State,” i.e., Kashmir, 
and it could be legitimately inferred that these 
Articles in respect of their application to the 
whole of India as distinct from their application 
simply in relation to Kashmir comes under the 
protection of Article 368 relating to the 
amendment of the Indian Constitution, Sixthly, 
under the Constitution of India there is no 
authority or functionary to allow secession of 
any part of India. Seventhly, the new Consti- 
tution of Kashmir which came into force on 
January 26, 1957 also endorses the accession. 

Confronted by such unassailable legal argu- 
ments, Sir Ivor Jennings, the great constitutional 
expert, who was also a constitutional advisor 
to Pakistan in 1954 and 1955, suggested a novel 
line of approach. In a letter to the Times, 
London, dated March 5, 1957, he wrote: “The 
question whether the Maharaja’s accession in 
October 1947 wias final and irrevocable is not 
; the fundamental question. It would 
not allow Pakistan to argue that there never was 
an accession within the meaning of Section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935; nor would it 
enable India to secure a decision on the 
complaint which it submitted to the Security 
Council in December 1957. The fundamental 
question is whether the State of Jammu and 
Kasmir was lawfully included® among the 
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territories of the Union of India by Section 1 
and the first Schedule of the Constitution of 
India. If the answer is in the negative, Kashmir 
is an independent State and all troops should 
be withdrawn. If it is im the affirmative, 
Pakistan would no doubt argue that the incor- 
poration® is temporary and conditional on the 
decision of the peopl, after troops had been 
withdrawn. This, question could be 
decided by the Internation] Court.” 
A Repity To Sm Ivor JENNINGS 

Sir Ivor Jennings is unintelligible herc 
unless we take into consideration the fact that 
he is trying to play on words Ike “accession,” 
“inclusion,” “incorporation,” “administration,” 
and is also thinking of law from two different 
points of view, viz., international law and 
constitutional law, and making the latter sub- 
ordinate to the former, When he says that 2 
settlement of the quéstion of accession “would 
not enable India to secure a decision on the 
complaint which it submitted to the Security 
Council in December 1947,” he has in mind the 
fact that under the new Constitution of Pakistan 
which has been in force since March 23, 1956 
and which was drafted on his advice, the 
territory which after the evacuation of the 
Pakistani troops was to “bg administered bv the 
local authorities” under the surveillance of the 
United Nations Representative in accordance 
with the resolutions of August 13, 1948 and 
March 14, 1950, is actually being “adminstered” 
by Pakistan. 

But how is “administration” her, by 
Pakistan different from annexation, incorporation 
or inclusion by Pakistan ? According to Mr. 
Nehru, “So far as Azad Kashmir is concerned, 

. it has been incorporated into Pakistan.” 

On February 4, 1957, Pakistan’s Law Minister, 
Sadar Amir Azam Khan, said in an official 
statement that Mr. Nehru was completely wrong 
in saying that Azad Kashmir has _ been 
incorporated into Pakistan. The Law Minister 
said: “Our Constitution contains no provision 
of the kind mentioned by Mr. Nehru. ‘Azad 
Kashmir’ has never been incorporated by 
Pakistan. It is, as has always been, an 
independent entity with its own government. 
Our Constitution makes it clear beyond a shadow 


5. Italics mine, 
6. The Statesman, Caloutta, February 2, 1957. 
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of doubt that the question of accession remains 
to be decided.” The Minister quoted from 
Article 203 of the Pakistani Constitution which 
says: ‘When the people of the State of Jammu 
anc Kashmir decide to accede to Pakistan, the 
rejationship between Pakistan and the said State 
shall be determined in accordance 
wishes of the people of that State’? To this 
Mr. Nehru gave an effective reply in the Indian 
Lok Sabha on March 25, 1957. “Even by their 
Constitution,” said Mr. Nehru, “they have 
stated that all the administered area is part of 
Pakistan, and undoubtedly this is one of their 
adiinistered areas, so that they have for a long 
time past and later even constitutionally treated 
this as an area which is part of Pakistan. It has 
been surprising that little reference has been 
made to this annexation of nearly half of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State area, while a great 
deal of discussion is taking* place about what is 
called the annexation of ‘Kashmir’ by India. 
There has been no annexation by us.”® 


Two Opposing CONSTITUTIONS 

Thus under the Constitutional Law of India 
and of Pakistan, Kashmir today belonges to the 
Incian Union through legal accession, while a 
part of it is under the administration of 
Pakistan through annexation though Pakistan 
deries that there has been any annexation by 
her. The question then that must arise accord- 
ing to Sir Ivor Jennings’ analysis is: Which 
country’s Constitution is illegal under [nter- 
national Law in this respect? Pakistan seems 
to think that her signing of the Standstill Agree- 
ment with the State of Jammu and Kashmir on 
August 15, 1947 meant that the latter State 
must necessarily accede to Pakistan, though 
there is no basis for such thinking either in law 
or in fact. For the Standstill Agreement was 
merely devised to ensure continuity of adminis- 
trative agreements relating to communications, 
post, telegraphs, telephones, Central excise, salt, 
etc. The Standstill Agreement, as the very words 
imply, was meant to maintain the status quo, 
and could not create rights and obligations 
arising from an act of accession. 

Sir Ivor suggests that the law on this point, 
i.e., the legality of the Constitutions of India 
and Pakistan regarding the territory of Jammu 


7. The Statesman, Calcutta, February 6, 1957. 
8. The Statesman, Calcutta, March 26, 1957. 
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and Kashmir, and not simply the legality of the 
accession. of the State be decided by a reference 
to the International Court of Justice. But this 
suggestion is based on the unfounded assumption 
that tke Constitution of a country is necessarily 
subordinate to International Law to the extent 
of requiring the Constitution to be interpreted 
by the International Court of Justice. The 
Charter of the United Nations does not recognise 
any such assumption. For the United Nations 
is “based on the principle of sovereign equality 
of all its Members.”® Indeed, nothing in the 
United Nations Charter authorises the United 
Nations to interfere in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any State or requires the Members of the United 
Nations to submit such matters to settlement 
under the Charter, unless these: matters are in 
connexion with enfSrcement measures taken by 
the Security Council. 

Tae real question, therefore, is to persuade 
India and Pakistan to agree, as The Times, 
London, suggested in an editorial on March 2, 
1957, “to pluck this one question of the accession 
out of the ring and submit its legality to the 
International Court.” But perhaps this is un- 
necessary. For the answer is very clear, as Sir 
Ivor Jennings also suggests. In the words of 
Sir Ivor Jennings himself, “It would not allow 
Pakistan to argue that there never was an acces- 
sion within the meaning of Section 6 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935.74 

It is not understood how Sir Ivor comes to 
the conclusion that if it is not lawful to include 
the Jammu and Kashmir State in this or that 
Article of the Indian Constitution, that State is at 
once “an independent state and all troops should 
be withdrawn.” India’s right to station her 
forces in Kashmir is based for purposes of Inter- 
national Law upon Kashmir’s accession to India, 
but for purposes of municipal law upon the 
Indian Constitution drawn up after the accession 
of Kashmir was complete under International 
Law. The primary question here for Inter- 
national Law is not the legality of this or 
that Constitution of states which are independ- 
ent, but the legality of the Instrument of Acces- 
sion af the then independent state of Kashmir 
which became independent like India and Pakis- 
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tan under the Indian Independence Act, 1947 
and merged itself into India by that accession. 
PAKISTAN’S AGGRESSION : 
If Kashmir’s accession to India is un- 
challengeable, it would enable India to secure a 
decision on the original complaint which it 
submitted to the Security Council. For once it 
is accepted that accession was legal, Internationa] 
Law requires that Pakistan should be proclaimed 
an aggressor for sending her armed forces into 
Kashmir and continuing to maintain them there, 
and penal action also should be taken against 
the ageressor. Pakistan, of course, claimed that 
she sent her armed forces into Kashmir in self- 
defence. But that claim is evidently spurious. 
For when and how did Kashmir become a part 
of Pakistan, so that the latter could legally make 
this claim? In any case, as Oppenheim says: 
“The legality of recourse to force is in each 
particular case a proper subject for impartial 
determination by Judicial or other bodies.” 


RIGHTS OF THE KASHMIRIS 

The fundamental question in relation to 
Kashmir is the rights of the Kashmiris. India 
proposed of her own accord from the very be- 
ginning that “the question of the State’s acces- 
sion should be settled by a reference to the 
people.”!2 India agrees even now that, in 
accordance with the resolutions of August 13, 
1948 and January 5, 1949 accepted by both 
India and Pakistan, a plebiscite in Kashmir 
under the auspices of the United Nations should 
be held to decide the accession issue when (1) 
Azad Kashmir forces are disarmed and 
disbanded,!* (2) United State’s military aid to 
Pakistan is discontinued,* (3) Pakistan with- 
draws her forces from Kashmir,’ cuts off her 
connexions with the Begdad Pact, 1955 and the 
South East Asian Collective Defence Treaty, 
1954.16 maintains an atmosphere favourable to 
negotiations,” gives up her religious fanaticism'* 
and enters into a truce agreement or ‘No Wat’ 
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declaration with India. In recent times India 
has been repeatedly reminded by Pakistan, her 
Western friends and even the Security Council 
about her obligations regarding this plebiscite in 
Kashmir. But they forget that this plebiscite was 
to be held when certain conditions were realised. 
In that part of Kashmir where law and order 
have been restored and the soil cleared of 
the invader, the question of the State’s accession 
has already been ‘settled by a reference to the 
people. The plebiscite in the remaining part of 
Kashmir will also be held as soon as the proper 
condi#ions are obtained. 


PaciFIc SEETTLEMENT OF THE SITUATION 

The next question that immediately arises 
is: How can these conditions be obtained? Can 
they be achieved through (1) recommendations 
of the Security Council or the General Assembly, 


(2) meédjation, conciliation, arbitraaion or 
judicial settlement finder the United Nations’ 
auspices, (3) military action by the Security 


Council or the General Assembly, or (4) direct 
negotiations between India and Pakistan? 

Once we have a proper idea of the great 
imperfections from which the United Nations 
suffers today in respect of purposes, principles, 
structures and procedures,*we may realise that 
the United Nations Organization as it stands 
today can help us very little in realising demo- 
cratic ideals in Kashmir or in many other 
parts of the World. The moving forces in the 
United Nations today are not the idealistic pur- 
poses set forth in the United Nations Charter: 
peace, law, justice, friendship, good faith, co- 
operation and fundamental]. human rights, The 
United Nations is united only in name; it is 
more disunited than united. It is precariousiy 
trying to establish an uneasy balance of power 
among nations led on the one side by the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. and on the other by 
the U.S.S.R. 

Justice-through the Security Council as it 
is organized today is very unsatisfactory, The 
Secunity Council is often packed with the sup- 
porters of the Anglo-American Powers who like 
to use Pakistan as a tool against India because 
of the latter’s independent and neutral foreign 
policy directed towards peaceful co-existence 
among nations. For 1957, the Security Coun- 
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cil consists of the five permanent members: the 
U.5S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S.R., France and 
China, and the six non-permanent members: the 
Philippines, Australia, liaqg, Sweden, Cuba and 
Columbia. China is not represented by her Com- 
mimnist Government which since 1949 has been 
both the de jure and the de facto government 
in the Chinese mainland where some 464 mil- 
lion Chinese live; it is being, represented by a 
reranant of China under the protection of the 
forces of the U.S.A. in Formosa where less 
then 8 million Chinese live. Of the six non- 
permanent members, only Sweden is somewhat 
neutral; the Philippines, Australia and Iraq 
are Pakistan’s friends in a partisan spirit, being 
associated with her under the South-East Asian 
Collective Defence Treaty or the Bagdad Pact; 
aud Cuba and Columb:a are under the beck and 
call of the U.S.A., which since 1954 has been 
giving active military ami to Pakistan. The 
world-wide balance of power easily projecis 
itself into the Security Council chamber with 
the U.S.A. and the U.K. having in their 
pocket as many as 9 votes, and the U.S.S.R. 
being supported by none except neutral Sweden. 

In the Security Council Veto was in the 
bezinning an effective instrument for  protect- 
ing the rights of the U.S.S.R. and her  sup- 
porters. But since the Korean war in 1950, 
especially after the General Assembly adopted 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution of doub!ful 


legal validity?® in November, 1950, that  effec- 
tiveness has been greatly lost. 
In the General Assemly the Anglo-Ameri- 


cams have a sure majority. For the eighty-two 
votes in the General Assembly are dstributed in 
a most undemocratic manner, Europe today with 
a population of some 600 million has 27 votes 
in the General Assembly, America with some 
300 million 22 votes, Asia with some 1200 mil- 
lion also 22 votes, Africa with some 200 million 
9 votes, and Australasia with some 10 million 
2 votes", How is it possible to expect full demo- 





20. My paper on “Revision of the U.N. Charter.” 
Pubtished .n the Indian Journal of Politewal Science, 
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cratic justice from this undemocratic General 
Assemoly of the United Nations? 

Mediation, conciliation, arbitration or judi- 
cial settlement of the ‘Kasamir issue under the 
United Nations auspices has, of course, greater 
possibilities than d.ect recommendations of the 
General Assembly or the Security Council, But 
due tc the inc.dence of the power politics of 
the United Nations on these metiuods, these are 
also not dependable for discovering the balance 
of truth involved in any issue. ‘Lnese methods 
under the United Nations as it is organized 
today operate too little at the level of peace- 
politics, but too much at the level of power- 
politics based on the traditional theories of 
balance of power among nations or balance of 
profits among them, A democratic solution of 
the Kashmir question iis, therefore, impossible 
through the undemocratic United Nations, From 
this point of view it was a mistake to refer the 
Kashmir question to the United Nations, and 
there is much to be said for the withdrawal of 
the issue from the United Nations till the 
United Nations itself-is more democratically 
olganized. 


Unirep Nations Force 

The next move of Pakistan and her  sup- 
porters will perhaps be to send a United 
Nations Force into Kashmir under the _ illegal 
Uniting for Peace Resolution of November, 
1950 after a show of paralysis of the Security 
Council through a veto of the U.5.S.R. which 
has been supporting India’s cause in Kashmir. 
The history over the Suez Canal since 1956 
before the United Nations Emergency Force was 
sent there will perhaps be repeated over Kashmir 
mutatis mutandis, and there will also be much 
show of sympathy for India, as for Egypt, 
along with much shedding of crocodile tears 
from the Western Powers. Pakistan under her 
Constitutional Law, but in breach of Inter- 
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national Law, may allow the so-called United 
Nations Forces to be stationed in her part of 
Kashmir. India certainly will not allow these 
United Nations Forces to be stationed anywhere 
in India. But it is not clear what immediately 
effective steps can be taken, if Pakistan in her 
part of Kashmir allows these United Nations 
Forces in clear breach not only of International 
Law, but also of India’s Constitutional Law. 


It is significant in this connexion that 
Pakistan today wants not only a temporary 
United Nations J’orce for Kashmir, but also a 
permanent United Nations Force without  re- 
organizing the United Nations on a more demo- 
cratic basis along the principles of a World- 
state. In a broadcast over the United Nations 
Radio on July 25, 1957, Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy said: “In 
order to be able to reach a position where the 
decisions of the United Nations will be res- 
pected and carried out by all concerned, it 
seems necessary that there should be constituted 
a permanent United Nations Force. The duties 
of such a Force should include preventive polic- 
ing as well as enforcement of measures con- 
sidered necessary by the United Nations to main- 
tain peace. Unless this is done, justice will re- 
main impotent and international security re- 
main in jeopardy. Once such a force has been 
effectively created, it would be possible for 
nations to make rapid progress with disarma- 
ment measures including the abandonment of 
nuclear weapons.’”* 


Unfortunately Mr. Suhrawardy does not 
realise that this is arming an organization, some 
leading Members in which sometimes in some 
cases, as in Korea, China and the Middle East, 
behaved somewhat like partners in a conspiracy 
to rob or deceive the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, though inherent resilience of a sense of 
justice in man showed enough strength to foil, 
to some extent at least, the attempts of the 
conspirators. This is not to suggest that the 
United Nations should not have an armed force. 
But it should have that force when it approaches 
after some reorganization the ideal of a demo- 
cratic, federal, and perhaps socialist World- 
state, 
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22. The Statesman, Calcutta, July 27, 1957. 
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An IpEAL Sotution THroucH A DEMOCRATIC 
Unite NATIONS 

It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
scope for direct negotiations between India and 
Pakistan for the solution of the Kashmir issue. 
Direct negotiations were tried at the very 
beginning of the dispute from October, 1947 to 
December, 1947 and at a later stage from June, 
1953 to September, 1954, But they failed and 
this failure was due to the fact that behind this 
Kashmir question, there is a bigger question, 
that of Pakistan inheriting the mentality of the 
Muslim League in undivided India—the menta- 
lity of creating dfficulties, of organizing fights 
and feuds and intimidation. The Muslim League 


led by Mr. Jinnah got Pakistan, because the 
Muslims in Greater India including Pakistan 
were somehow led to believe through the 


British policy of divide and rule that they were 
a separate nation with their “own distinctive 
culture and civilization, language and literature, 
art and architecture, names and nomenclature, 
sense of value and proportion, legal laws and 
moral codes, customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, aptitudes and ambitions’”*. 

It is difficult to understand this theory of - 
two nations for India and Pakistan and thus 
look upon two parts of a same population liv- 
ing together for centuries in a geographically 
compact area not simply as distinct groups, but 
also as possibly hostile ones for purposes of 
international politics. If the Muslims in Greater 
India really belonged to a separate nation, the 
Hindus in Pakistan today must be supposed to 
constitute a separate nation. But this, it is 
feared, might lead to a disintegration of the 
State of Pakistan itself, Not prepared to face 
this consequence, leaders of Pakistan sometimes 
say that, not the Muslims separately, but the 
Hindus, Muslims and all others of Pakistan 
together constitute the nation of Pakistan. But 
then why should it be supposed that the 
nationalism of Pakistan is different from that 
of the Indian Union? 

In an attempt 
Mr. Suhrawardy, the former Prime: Minister 
of Pakistan, once said that the two-nation 
theory is dead. But unfortunately Pakistan 
has not yet been able to put an end to this 
theory of two nations. Indeed, in clear violation 


to avoid the 


difficulty, 
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23. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi, dated 
September 17, 1944, 
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of Article 1 (3) of the United Nations Charter# 
and of Articles like 2 and 18 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights?® proclaimed by 
the General Assembly on December 10, 1948, 
Paisistani Constitution gave a new lease of life 
to this theory by proclaiming that Pakistan is 
based on the Islamic principles of social] justice. 
Uncer ideal conditions Pakistan should have 
been based, as in the case of India and most of 
the civilised world, on the secular principles of 
democracy, z.e., the principles common to all 
the religions of the world, or rather the 
prirciples of the Universal religion of mankind, 
and not on those of a_ single denominational 
religion like Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, etc. 

The real difficulty arises from the fact that 
“na-ionality is a subjective conception that eludes 
defmition in scientific terms’ and is a 
“nsvcLological phenomenom rather than a 
juridical principle.”*6 If it is demanded that 
the Muslims are a nation, then it must be also 
admitted that the Hindus are a nation. In a 
sense it might indeed be claimed that Bengalis, 
Purjazis, Biharis, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains, 
etc., ace all nations from different points of view 
in the same way as, Scotland and Wales are 
sometimes spoken of as nations, though evidently 
any cne of them does not and indeed cannot 
possess the full panoply of a sovereign state.?* 
Ind.a and Pakistan each could then legitimately 
be spcken of as a nation of nations, or briefly, 
a ~nited Nations where no distinction is made 
or shculd be made on grounds of race, religion, 
caste, creed, or language, etc.-Is not loyalty to 


24..A purpose of the United Nations according 
to art 4 (8) of the U.N. Charter is “to achieve 
international co-operation in solving international pro- 
blems >of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect 
for auman rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 


witcous distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.”- 


25. Article 2(1): “Everyone is entitled to all the 
righsg and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind such as race, colour, sex, 
lansuaze, religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other atatus.” 
Artzcle 18: “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thougkt, conscience, and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teach- 
ing, practice, worship and observance.” 

26 Laski: Liberty in the Modern State, Pelican 
Eidision, p. 194. 

27 Ibid., p. 201. 
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a single small nation a narrower idea than 
loyalty to a nation of nations or a United 
Nations where all differences are forgotten and 
the unity of the whole human race is realised? 
If so, let the idea of the United Nations, i.e. 
unity of the whole humanity, capture the 
imaginetion of both India and Pakistan and 
indeed of all Nations. 

It would be of lasting benefit to the politics 
of India and Pakistan and of all nations in the 
world today, if they reject the theory of two 
nations or more nations claiming exclusive 
loyalties, and accept this theory of the United 
Nations claiming inclusive loyalties of all 
persons who should be treated as equal citizens 
of the whole world and not simply of this or 
that nation in the narrow sense. Let India and 
Pakistan surrender the vague and harmful 
principle of narrow nationalism and come to an 
agreement, call it United Nations Agreement, on 
the basis of this theory of the United Nations. 
If we cannot unite today on the basis of such 
a noble purpose, then in spite of freedom from 
the United Kingdom we will be no better than 
the slaves of the present United Nations Organiza. 
tion where Europeans and Americans predom- 
inate and where Asians and Africans are 
greatly under-represented. If Indians and 
Pakistanis unite—not necessarily under a single 
constitution—and give a lead to the Asians and 
Afticans and other under-represented parts of 
the world to unite for reorganizing the United 
Nations Organization on a more democratic basis 
with individual as the unit of representation, 
then problems like Kashmir, Viet Nam, Formosa, 
Korea, Israel, Germany, Cyprus, ete., will fade 
into insignificance and may even wither away 
under pressure from the new ideal of the 
Democratic United Nations replacing the old 
undemocratic “Disunited Nations.” A first step 
to give shape to this theory would be to incor- 
porate into the Constitutions of all countries 
accepting this ideal the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and to implement those rights in 
all possible ways of municipal laws and Inter- 
nationel Law.?8 

Vera Anstey in a letter to The Economist, 
dated May, 25, 1957 suggested a challenging 
ei a ce gen ee 

28. My article in The Modern Review, Caleutta, 


October, 1949, entitled “Implementation of the: Univer. 
cal Dec:aration of Human Rights.” 
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idea that Kashmir should federate with both 
India and Pakistan.2® The details of this sug- 
gestion are not clear. If it be suggested that 
in joining both India and Pakistan, the two 
parts of Kashmir have to be united and thus 
form some sort of a United Nations in Kashmir 
with a Constitution based perhaps on a political 
G. C.M. of the ideals of the Indian and Pakis- 
tani Constitutions, the suggestion deserves care- 
ful examination. Kashmir then will be a great 
centre radiating the new idea of the United. 
Naiions,—jan idea leading ultimately not only 
to the unity of India and Pakistan, but also of 
the whole world along the road to a Democratic, 
Federal and perhaps Socialist United Nations or 
World-state. 
A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 

But perhaps we are thinking of very high 
ideals which have no chance of being accepted in 
the immediate future. If so, we have no other 
alternative but to wait till we are persuaded to 


accept this high ideal of unity of humanity, The 


immediate solution then can be only a compro- 
mise solution. One such solution was announced 
by Sri Nehru himself in 1956. Addressing a 


29. Public Admunisiration Abstracts And Index of 


Articles, Vol. I, No. 4, July 1957; published by Indian 
Institute of Publie Administration, New Delhi. 
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meeting in Delhi on April 13, 1956, Sri Nehru 
disclosed that he had suggested to the Pakistani 
leaders to hold discussions to settle the Kashmir 
issue by demarcating the borders of the State on 
the basis of the present cease-fire line. In a 
special Article to The Statesman, Calcutta, dated 
September 17, 1957 Mr. Prem Bhatia also sup- 
ported this idea of the partition of Kashmir. 
“Assuming that we fail to get a satisfactory res- 
ponse from the Security Council to our insistence 
that Pakistan vacate her aggression,” asks Mr. 
Bhatia, “why should we not take steps to sponsor 
a proposal that past efforts for demilitarization 
having failed and the next stage for the fulfilment 
of commitments by the two countries having 
been rendered . impracticable thereby, the two 
areas of Kashmir, as separated at present by the 
cease-fire line, with necessary adjustments, be 
finally regarded as the inviolable territories of 
India and Pakistan.?” The Partition of Kashmir 
has thus to be accepted as a consequence of the 
partition of Greater India into the Indian Union 
and Pakistan, the latter partition itself being a 
consequence of the partition of the world through 
our failure to recognize the unity of humanity, 
i.e., a consequence of the abandonment of the 
true United Nations idea * which ought to have 
been a living force in all countries of the world. 





THE PUNJAB TANGLE 
By A NATIONALIST 


Tue Sikhs, the followers of Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539 A.D.) of hallowed memory, were originally 
an inoffensive and peaceful religious sect. Op- 
pression goaded them to armed resistance to 
Muslim tyranny. Guru Govind Singh, the last 
and tenth Guru of the Sikhs (1666-1708 A.D.), 
gave an altogether new direction to Sikhism and 
crganised the Sikhs into a military fraternity 
after the execution of his father Teg Bahadur 
at Delhi in 1675 under the orders of Aurungzeb. 
Guru Govind Singh breathed new life into the 
Sikhs and they were poised for action to pull 
down the Muslim tyrants from their pedestal of 
power. Guru Govind Singh was verily the 
harbinger of a new era in the Punjab, the “land 
af five rivers.” | 


The next chapter of the history of the Pun- 
jab is, by and large, a story of Sikh-Muslim 
conflicts. The story of Sikh resistance to Mus- 
tim rulers and aggressors constitutes one of the 
never-to-be-forgotten chapters of Indian his- 
tory. The liquidation of Muslim rule in the - 
Punjab is to be attributed to the valiant Silxhs. 

The fall of the Muslim power in the Punjab 
was followed by a long period of internecine 
feuds amongst the Sikhs themselves. The mar- 
tial ardour unleashed by wars against the Mus- 
lims found vent in fratricidal strife after the 
discomfiture of the common enemy. The Punjab 
presented a sad spectacle till the rise of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh (1780-1889 A.D.) in the 
closing years of the 19th century and the open- 
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ing years of the 20th. He united almost the 
whole of Sikhdom under him. The Cis-Sutle} 
Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, Kapur- 
tha_a and Faridkote, however, placed themselves 
under the protection of the English East India 
Company. But for them the subsequent history 
of the Punjab—may be, of India-——might have 
been different. 


The Hindus and the Sikhs lived as peaceful 
ond friendly neighbours till the death of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh in 1839. Hindu-Sikh differ- 
ences were unknown. ‘There is, in fact, no 
fundamental difference between Hinduism and 
Guru Nanak’s religion of humanism based on 
the lofty idealism of the Upanishads and 
nourished by the medieval ‘Bhaktv’ cult. Hindus 
and Sikhs looked upon each other—and they are, 
in reality—as different branches of the same 
stem. ° 


The annexation of the Punjab to the domi- 
riors of the East India Company in 1849 
brought a change and a change for the worse it 
has proved to be. Revivalist Sikh movements 
with a narrow and puritanical outlook, such as 
the Nirankari movement, the Namdhari move- 
mert and the Singh Sabha movement taught the 
Sikhs that they were different from the Hindus. 
The Akali movement in the earlier-years of the 
current century widened the gulf between the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. 

Mr. M. A. Macauliffe’s six-volume monu- 
mertal work on Sikh religion and philosophy 
emphasized that the Hindus and the Sikhs are 
two wholly different religious sects. Lesser men 
took their cue from Mazcauliffe’s thesis and 
Sardar Bahadur Bhai Kahan Singh elaborated 
Maceauliffe’s proposition in his Ham Hindu 
Naheen (We are not Hindus). Emphatic re- 
petitions made the lie a truth. The idea 
criginated by the Sikh revivalist movements 
and advocated by Macauliffe struck deep roots. 
Mazy an orthodox Sikh would once say that 
Islam was closer to Sikhism than Hinduism. 

India was convulsed by the Great Revolt 
of 1857 within eight years of the annexation of 
the Punjab by the East India Company. There 
was no love lost between the English and the 
Sikhs at the time. The English, however, told 
the Sikhs that help to the former would give the 
Sikis an opportunity to avenge Guru Teg 
Bahadur, who, as noted above, had been put, to 
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death by Aurungzeb in 1675. Had not Bahadur 
Shah, a descendant of Aurungzeb, assumed the 
leadership of the rebels? Was not Delhi the 
principsl stronghold, the nerve-centre, of the 
uprising? English propaganda coupled with the 
inherens martial ardour of the Sikh, which not 
unoften finds expression in querulousness, the 
promise of jagirs and pensions after the war and 
the Sikh’s bitter hatred for the poorbeahs (men 
from tke east), the inhabitants of Uttar 
Pradesh, persuaded him to fight for the East 
India Company in the critical days of 1857-58. 
The poorbeahs hated by the Sikhs, it may be 
noted in passing, were the vanguard, nay, the 
very soul, of the Revolt of 1857. “It is no 
exaggeration to say,” says a historian of the 
Punjab, “that but for their (the Sikhs’) timely 
assistance the British Government would have 
found it very difficult to quell the Mutiny.”— 
(Transformation of Sikhism by Dr. G. C. 
Narang, 4th Edition, p. 191). 


Ths end of the Mutiny was followed by a 
long period of honeymooning between the Sikhs 
and the English. The English trusted the Sikhs. 
The latter, in their turn, sincerely believed that 
the Enzlish were their benefactors and well- 
wishers. The English sought to prove their 
bona-fides by simulating an active interest in 
the Sikhs and their affairs. The Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, the Mecca of Sikhdom, and the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, the premier Sikh 
educational institution, were run under Govern- 
mental supervision for many years. 

1913 witnessed the first ripples in the 
placid waters of Anglo-Sikh cordiality. The 
Sikh temple at Rekabganj in Delhi—Gurudwara 
Rekabganj—is among the historical Sikh shrines. 
One of its compound walls was pulled down for 
the construction of a new road. The sacrilege 
incensed the Sikhs. A controversy started. The 
Great War broke out in the following year 
11914) and the controversy was shelved for the 
time being. The dispute was revived with the 
restoration of peace in 1918. A compromise was 
however effected after a time and the dismantled 
wall was re-built. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh 
of Nabaa and Sir Edward Maclagan, the then 
Lt.-Governor of the Punjab, played an impor- 
tant part in bringing about the settlement. 
The Rekabganj-Gurudwara controversy was 
followed not long after by the police firing at 
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Baj Baj in the suburbs of Calcutta on the 
passengers of the Komagata Maru. The firing 
resulted in a number of casualties, the victims 
being mostly Sikhs. Not a few Sikhs lost their 
lives in the Jallianwallah Bagh massacre shortly 
afterwards (April 13, 1919). 


The incidents noted above drove a wedge be- 
tween the English and the Sikhs and shook their 
' confidence in the former and were followed by 
the Gurudwara movement. The Gurudwaras were 
at this time personal properties of the priests 
most of whom were Hindus by religion—if they 
tad any religion at all. They ill-treated the 
pilgrims and extorted money from them on 
various pretexts. Not a few of the priests were 
addicted to vices of all sorts. The Gurudwara 
movement aimed at depriving them of the con- 
trol of the Sikh shrines. Spearheaded by the 
Akali Dal, blessed by the Indian National Con- 
gress and supported by the Sikh community 
almost to a man, the movement was perfectly 
well-disciplined and absolutely non-violent. 
Many Sikhs courted imprisonment. A few laid 
down their lives for the cause. These sufferings 
and sacrifices did not go in vain. The Guru- 
dwara Act of 1925 transferred the control of the 
principal Sikh shrines in the Punjab to the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
(S.G.P.C.), a body to be elected by the Sikhs 
themselves. 

The Gurudwara movement was crowned 
with success. But the Sikhs forfeited the con- 
fidence and goodwill of the rulers to a great 
extent. The prestige and influence of the Akali 
Dal were enhanced. The provisions for separate 
electorate and communal safeguards for the 
Sikhs in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
drove deeper the roots of Sikh communalism. 

The demand for a ‘Khalistan’ (Sikh State) 
began to crystallize before the partition of India 
in 1947. The Akali Memorandum to the Cabinet, 
Mission, 1946, demanded a separate Sikh State, 
emong others. “The Sikhs,” the Memorandum 
emphasised, “have as good a claim for an Inde- 
pendent Sikh State as the Mussalmans,”’ “The 
claim for the Muslim Pakistan,” it contended, 
“should not be conceded to the Mussalmans 
without at the same time conceding the claim 
for an independent Sovereign State to (sic) the 
Sikhs.” Master Tara Singh’s statement published 
by The Tribune (Lahore) in its issue of April 4, 
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1946, ‘said, inter aha, “We want a Sikh State 
in a United India.” The demand was re-iterated 
in a mass rally of the Sikhs on the Indian New 
Year’s Day a few days later (vide The Tribune, 
Lahore, dated April 16, 1946). 

In a joint conference of the Hindu, Sikh 
and Muslim leaders in January, 1947, Giani 
Kartar Singh, Secretary of the Akali Dal, 
cemanded, “The Sikhs should be allowed to 
form an independent State of their own in 
Northern India.” The Tribune (Lahore) in its 
issue of June 19, 1947, published the proceedings 
of a mass meeting of the Sikhs at Amritsar. The 
Akalis contended that “they should get Hast 
Punjab as a Sikh State. All areas that contain 
at least 85 per cent Sikh population should be 
included in such (a) State.” 

The Sikh minority, it is argued, are not 
prepared to accept “Hindu domination.” The 
Hindus, by the way, are in a majority in the 
post-partition Punjab. 


The accession of the native States to the 
Dominion of India after the attainment of 
independence in 1947, wiped princely India out 
of existence.. The Sikh States of the Punjab— 
Patiala, Jhind, Nabha, Kapurthala and Farid- 
kote—together with the Hindu State of Nalagarh 
were Integrated into one administrative unit 
and came to be known as the PEPSU (the 
Patiala and the East Punjab States Union). 
The ruling chiefs lost their political and  ad- 
ministrative powers. 

Loss of independence a hundred years ago 
notwithstanding-—the Punjab was annexed in 
1849—the continuance of the Sikh principalities 
each with its own prince was anodyne to the 
wounded pride and ruffled feelings of the Sikhs. 
They too now ceased to be. There was an under- 
current of dejection and disappointment in the 
Sikh mass mind. The leadership sought to 
counter this sense of dejection and disappoint- 
ment by enhancing the prestige and influence 
of the community as a whole. They demanded 
that the Punjabi language should be the 
medium of instruction im the schools of the 
Punjab. Punjabi, they further demanded, should 
be written in Gurumukhi script. The Hindus 
opposed. A controversy ensued. The contro- 
versy resulted in communal bitterness. 

A solution was found at last by dividing 
the Punjab into two linguistic zones. Punjabi 
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vas to be the medium of instruction in the 
senools of the Punjabi zone. Hindi was to have 
an identical status in the Hindi zone. Punjabi 
was to be written in the Gurumukhi script and 
Hindi in the Devanagari. The Sikhs, it should 
be noted, were in a majority in the former and 
the Hindus, in the latter. A rider was added at 
the instance of the Rashtrapati. If at least 40 
stidents of any primary school in the Punjabi 
zene or at least: 10 students in any class 
demanded instruction through the medium olf 
Hindi (in the Devanagari script), the demand 
was to be accepted. A similar concession was 
to be made to Punjabi (in the Gurumukhi 
script) in the Hindi zone. Lala Bhimsen Sachar, 
tne Governor of Andhra, was the Chief Minister 
of the Punjab at the time and the solution came 
tc be known as the Sachar Formula. The reader 
will please note that neither Punjabi nor the 
Gurumukhi script enjoyed official recognition 
during the British rule. Urdu was the medium 
of instruction of schools. 


The Sachar Formula fell short of the ex- 
pectations of the Sikhs. The redoubtable 
Master Tara Singh appeared on the scene at 
the head of the Shiromani Akali Dal. The Dal 
contended that independence had won Pakistan 
fcr the Muslims and Hindustan for the Hindus; 
but nothing for the Sikhs. The wrong must be 
undone by the creation of a ‘Khalistan,’ ze. a 
€kh State. The Akali leadership realised 
before long that such a communal demand 
would never be accepted by the rest of India. 
Clever strategists that they are, they gave up 
the demand for that of the Punjabi Suba, 2.e., 
« Punjabi-speaking State. The Suba was to in- 
clude the Sikh majority areas of the Punjab 
and the PEPSU and also the areas where the 
Sikhs constitute a substantial proportion of the 
population. 

The Akalis further demanded that the 
special privileges guaranteed constitutionally 
to the Hindu Harijans must be so guaranteed 
to the Sikh untouchables as well.* They argued 
that Harijans do not feel encouraged to embrace 
Sikhism as conversion robs them of the privileged 
constitutional position they enjoy as Hindus. 
Two hundred thousand Sikhs in Uttar 
Pradesh were alleged to have gone back to the 


* Sikhism does not recognise the caste system. 
But casteism prevails in the Sikh society. 
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Hindu fold for this reason. The Government of 
India accepted the demand. The Akalis scored 
a victory at the expense of one of the funda- 
mentel principles of Sikhism which recognises 
no artificial barrier between man and man. 
Religion was sacrificed at the altar of politics. 
There is no dearth of similar sacrifices in the 
history of man. 

The Akalis next complained that justice is 
not done to the Sikhs in the matter of recruit- 
ment to public services—central and provin- 
cial. The complaint was not however pressed 
for obvious reasons. The Sikhs in fact get more 
than a fair share of Government appointments 
in general and of the appointments in police and 
armed forces in particular. 

The agitation for a Punjabi-speaking State 
gaine] momentum every day. The shouting of 
communal and pro-Punjabi Suba slogans be- 
came a regular feature of even purely religious 
processions. The present writer had the shock- 
ing experience of hearing such slogans? in a pro- 
cession taken out on the occasion of the birth 
anniversary of Guru Nanak. Meetings were held 
all over the country—in the Punjab and in the 
Western U.P. in particular—in support of 
the Punjabi Suba demand. Master Tara Singh, 
the Akali leader, left his lieutenants miles 
behird in intemperate and irresponsible speech- 
making.- Anti-Hindu and anti-Nehru sloganst 
were a common feature of the meetings and 
processions organised by the Akalis. Communal- 
minded Hindus too raised counter-slogans here 
and ~here. Minor Hindu-Sikh skirmishes took - 
place at various places in the Punjab. 

Shief Minister Mr. Sachar had made m0 
attempt to put down the Akali agitation in the 
beginning. Not a few hold that he lacked the 
strength of mind and character to deal firmly 
with the Akali intransigence. But the increasing 
freqcency of Hindu-Sikh clashes forced him to 
shake off hig inertia early in 1956. He banned 
the shouting of slogans in processions. The 





+ One—and perhaps the most popular for the time 
being—was “Raj Kare Khalsa,” ¢.¢, the Sikhs are des- 
tined to reign. 

t i. “Dhoté topt Yamuna par’—the dhott (cloth) 
and topi (cap) wearing folk, 7.¢., the Hindus will be 
driven across the Yamuna. The Hindus in other 
words, will be forced to quit the Punjab. 

ii, Khanda kharku, Nehru bhaj#u?—Nehru will 
yun away when the Sikh swords will rattle. In other 
words, a Sikh revolt will bring about the down- 
fall of the Nehru Government, 
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Akalis defied the ban. The law-breakers were 
arrested and jailed. It is estimated that nearly 
10,000 Akalis and Akali-sympathisers courted 
incarceration on the occasion. Prime Minister 
Nehru went abroad to Europe during the agita- 
tion. Rumour has it that he was politely  re- 
moinded at places that the principle of co- 
existence based on Pancha Shila—the burden of 
his message to Europe—was being ignored in 
his own country where a minority community 
was being ill-treated and a large number of 
their (the minority community’s) members were 
being gaoled by a Congress Government. Nehru 
ig said to have instructed Sachar to stop arrests. 
On the day of Nehru’s return home two days 
before the ban was due to expire, the Sachar 
Government, lifted the ban on slogans in proces- 
sions. The Punjab Government explained in a 
statement that the ban was lifted to mark the 
Prime Minister’s home-coming after a, successful 
tour abroad. | 

A number of Akalis had, during the agitation 
against the ban, taken shelter in some houses 
on the Golden Temple premises. These houses 
are, however, not a part of the Temple. The 
police entered a few of these houses in search 
of the potential law-breakers. The Akalis and 
practically the whole Sikh community condemned 
the action of the police as sacrilegious and de- 
manded an enquiry. Mr. Sachar was unnerved. 
In a public meeting of the Sikhs, he expressed 
regret for the conduct of the police and tendered 
an unqualified apology. The Akalis were jubi- 
lant. Mr. Sachar lost his Chief Ministership 
within a few days and was succeeded by Mr. 
Pratap Singh Kairon, the present Chief Minister 
of the Punjab. 

The States Reorganisation Commission 
appointed by the Government of India in 
December, 1953, had in the meanwhile begun its 
work, The Akali Memorandum to the Commis- 
sion demanded the formation of a Punjabi- 
speaking State on the following grounds, among 
others. For one thing, a Punjabi-speaking State 
was essential] in the interest of communal amity 
in the Punjab. For another, the formation of 4 
Punjabi-speaking State and that alone could 
guarantee the preservation of the cultura] tradi- 
tions of the Punjab. : 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
on the other hand, demanded the formation of 
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a Maha Punjab (Greater Punjab) by the amal- 
gamation of the Punjab, the PEPSU and the 
Himachal Pradesh. The Maha Sabha Memoran- 
dum to the States Reorganisation Commission 
pointed out, among others, that the demand for 
the Punjabi Suba of Akali conception was in- 
spired by purely communal considerations, The 
Punjabi Suba as envisaged by the Akalis would 
be a State dominated by the Sikhs and the Sikhs 
themselves were not united on issue. It was 
further pointed out that the preservation of the 
cultural traditions of the Punjab was a hoax; 
because religious differences notwithstanding, all 
Punjabis—Hindus and Sikhs—are heirs to the 
same cultural heritage. 

The States Reorganisation Commission re- 
jected the Punjabi-Suba demand with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


“The case for.a Punjabi-speaking State 
falls firstly, because it lacks the general 
support of the people inhabiting the area, and 
secondly, because it will not eliminate any 
of the causes of friction from which the 
demand for a Punjabi-speaking State ema- 
nates. The proposed State will solve neither 
the language problem nor,the communal pro- 
blem, and far from relieving internal tension, 
which exists between communal and not lin- 
guistic and religious groups, it might further 
exacerbate the existing feelings.”—(Report 
of the States Reorganisation Commission, 
p. 146). 


The Commission recommended instead the 
integration of the Punjab, the PEPSU and the 
Himachal] Pradesh into one administrative unit. 
This was exactly what the anti-Akali Hindus 
had put forward as their demand. The chairman 
of the Commission Sir Fazl Ali, sign as he did 
the Report, submitted also an individual 
report recommending that the Himachal Pradesh 
should not be merged in the bigger Punjab. 


The Akalis, needless to say, were infuriated. 
They denounced the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion regarding the Punjab and began to agitate 
against it. At last, towards the end of 1955, 
negotiations for a settlement were begun between 
the Akalis on the one hand and the Central 
Government and the Congress High Command 
on the other. Mr. Ram Narayan Chaudhury, 
the Secretary of the Bharat Sevak Samaj, took 


of, 


the initiative in the matter of bringing the 
parties together. 3 

The Akali-controlled Shiromani Guru- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee gave a grand 
ovation to Mr. Nehru during his visit to 
Amritsar in November, 1956, while the Akali 
agtation against the recommendation of the 
States Reorganisation Commission regarding the 
Punjab was in full swing. The reception, there 
are reasons to believe, deeply impressed the 
Prime Minister. The Congress held its annual 
session at Amritsar in February, 1956. The 
Akalis too called a Sikh conference at the same 
time. The conference met at Amritsar. In- 
stricted by leaders, the Sikhs in their thousands 
armed with sticks, spears, swords and axes 
marched in procession to the conference ground. 
Master Tara Singh, the president-designate, led 
the procession seated on a richly caparisoned 
elephant. Fate Singh Nagar, the venue of the 
Akali confernence, was within two furlongs 
away from the Congress venue Saheed Nagar. 
Ths Congress High Command was befooled into 
the belief that the Punjabi Suba demand was the 
demand of the whole Sikh community. They 
‘thought it imprudent to reject the demand 
outright. * : 

Not a few acts and utterances of the Akalis 
lay them open to the charge of anti-Indian 
sentiments. Master Tara Singh told Chief 
Minister Sachar during an interview on June 
21, 1955: “What we want is Azadi  (indepen- 
derce). The Sikhs have not Azadi. We will 
fight for our Azadi with full force. Even if we 
have to revolt, we will revolt to win our Azadi.” 
The statement speaks for itself. 

The same redoubtable Masterjee threw out 
what was in effect a challenge to the Govern- 
ment of India in February, 1955. He said in a 
signed article published in the Prabhat, his own 
Urdu daily, that he had been negotiating with 


* They did not know—nor do they perhaps even 
today and they may never—the secret of success of the 
1956 Akalr conference at Amritsar. A large number of 
free kitchens were opened to feed the thousands who 
collected at the conference. Free beds were provided 
to those who came from remote villages. The more 
fortunates were given new turbans or had their travell- 
ing expenses paid by the organisers. The Akali propa- 
ganda told the unsophisticated village folk that un- 
. less they attended the conference, their Gurudwaras 
would pass under Hindu contro]. Little wonder that 
the conference was a grand success so far as attendance 
was concerned, , 
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the Government of Pakistan for the establish- 
ment of a Sikh colony at Kartarpur Ravi in 
Pakistan and very close to the Indian border. 
Passport regulations for movements between 
India and Pakistan were not to be applied to 
tzips between Kartarpur Ravi on the one hand 
and India and Pakistan on the other. Even if 
the two States were ever at war, movements 
between the proposed colony and the warring 
States were not to be interfered with. The 
colony was to be owned and administered by 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee. Master Tara Singh promised at the 
same cime ‘to back the setting up of a Muslim 
zone in Sarhind, if the Pakistan Government 
cared to have one in that area. Giani Kartar 
Singh knocked at the doors of Pakistan bosses 
at Lahore and.-Karachi with the proposal but in 
vain. The plan did not materialise. 


An Akali delegation paid a visit to Paki- 
stan about the same time under the leadership 
of Giani Kartar Singh. Lahore gave a civic 
reception to the delegation. Indian and Paki- 
stani flags were displayed in the place where 
the function took place. The Indian national 
flag was later replaced at the request of the 
guests, it is alleged, by the Akali flag. 

Negotiations between the Akali Dal on the 
Ohne hand and the Government of India on the 
other, as we have seen, had begun towards the 
end of 1955. The negotiations resulted in 28 
compromise over the Punjabi Suba demand. The 
Government of India, brushed aside the recom- 
mendations of the States Reorganisation Com- 
mission and accepted the principle of the Punjabi 
Suba, which, as noted above, is a Sikh State 
under another name, A’ Sikh friend of the 
present writer told him that if the Punjabi Suba 
ever becomes a reality, the name of Fate Singh 
Nagar, the venue of the Sikh conference in 
February, 1956, would be written in letters of 
gold in Sikh history, 

The Hindus are not happy over the Akali- 
Government compromise. They cannot be. 
For one thing, the Punjabi’ Hindu is no less 
commtnal-minded than the Sikh. For another, 
and this is more important, the compromise is 
undemocratic. The Hindus, who are in a majo- 
rity. in the Punjab—they constitute more than 
65% of the population—were not consulted in 
the mater. The negotiations were carried on and 


THE PUNJAB TANGLE 


the compromise was arrived at behind their 
back. The terms of the compromise were a 
closely guarded secret to the people at large. 
An important leader of the Maha Punjab Front 
had to go on hunger-strike—he had threatened 
a fast unto death—to get a copy of the Akali- 
Government agreement. Why this hush hush? 
Why this solicitude for the Akali Dal, which 
represents only a section of the Sikhs, who are 
not very much more than 30 per cent of the total 
population of the Punjab? The Government are, 
perhaps, not unconscious that in their efforts to 
appease an intransigent communal minority by 
accepting the demand for Khalistan in principle 
they have been guilty of an act of betrayal. 

The Akali Dal joined the Congress after the 
above agreement. But there is a fly in the oit- 
ment. The Akali Chief Master Tara Singh has 
stubbornly refused to join the Congress. The 
Akali Dal has been allowed to retain its separate 
identity and has promised not to indulge in 
political activities. 

The atmosphere in the Punjab is surcharged 
with communal passion and animosity today. 
It stinks. The current “Save Hindi” campaign 
has made the confusion worse confounded. The 
agitation has been rightly interpreted as symp- 
tomatic of Hindi chauvinism, a formidable foe 
of national solidarity. 

The Punjabi Hindus im general and the 
promoters of the “Save Hindi” agitation in 
particular have set up a unique all-time record 
by disowning Punjabi, their own mother- 
tongue, the language they learn with their 
mother’s milk. Almost every Punjabi Hindu 
speaks Punjabi. Not many know Hindi. Still 


fewer can read or write the Devanagari script. 
that not a negli- 


It should be noted, however, 
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53 
gible proportion of the Sikhs is absolutely 
ignorant of the Gurumukhi script. 


The Punjabi Hindus should bear in mind 
that the majority in a plural society has to dis- 
arm the fear and suspicion of a minority oF 
minorities by gestures of sincere generosity ever 
at a sacrifice, if necessary. ‘The minority or 
minorities, on the other hand, must repose fait! 
in the majority. But as luck would have it. 
generosity on the part of the Hindus and faitl: 
on the part of the Sikhs are both conspicuous 
by their absence in contemporary Punjab. 


Communal organisations like the Akal: 
Dal and the Jana Sangha have already gaine:. 
considerable ground at the expense of a weal 
Congress, which, in the Punjab, has failed to 
provide the much-needed disinterested and ins- 
piring leadership to, the masses. To mak: 
matters worse, the Punjab State Congress 15 
torn by internal dissensions and group rivalrie:. 
On top of it all, the Punjab has no leader cf 
calibre today. 


Petty minds work in narrow grooves, Corr- 
munal organisations and leaders are, therefore, 
active in the Punjab. They have achieved a 
fair measure of success in their nefarious objec- 
tives and seem to be poised for a show-down. 
Communal leaders swear by their respective 
communities. Hardly anyone speaks for tl.e 
Punjab, the common motherland o* the Sikiis 
and the Punjabi Hindus. Enthusiasts cry them- 
selves hoarse by shouting “Hindi-Russi Bhai 
Bhai,” “Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai” and the whcle 
gamut of them but the Hindus and the Sikhs in 
the Punjab are not prepared to be “Bhai Bha’.” 
This unpreparedness is one of the many para- 
doxes of contemporary Indian history. 
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DR. BRAJENDRANATH SEAL—HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
7 (Continued from page 24) 


Method’ appeared in Sir P. C. Ray’s Hastory of 
Hindu Chemistry (Vol. IT). 

In 1920 Brajendranath retired from the 
service of the Calcutta University and accepted 
the post of the Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
University.’ In 1921 the University of Calcutta 
comerred: on him the Degree of D.Sc. (Honoris 
Causa) in recognition of his attainments in the 
field of scientific knowledge. From the year 
1920 to 1930 he served both the University and 
the State of Mysore with uncommon ability and 
unremitted zeal. Impressed by his greatness and 
goocness, the then Maharaja of Mysore made 
him the Chairman of Mysore Constitutional 
Reforms Committee, Mysore State Aid to 
Industries Committee, and also appointed hin 
an ezdditional member of the Executive Council 
of the Mysore Government. He was _ also 
honoured by the Maharaja with the title of 
Rajatantrapravina. The British Government also 
knighted him in appreciation of his life-long 
services to the cause of education and culture, 
-and also of constitutional reforms. During these 
years he delivered tlfe inaugural address at, the 
foundation day of Visva-Bharati, then a new 
‘international centre of learning founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore, the philosopher-poet of 
India. He also delivered very learned convocation 
addresses at the Universities of Mysore and 
Bombay. In 1924 the Registrar of the 
University of Mysore published his wonderful 
Syllabus of Indian Philosophy—a_ syllabus to 
Wirite a volume or volumes adapted to which, or 
even to study -the subject in accordance with 
whieh, one life-time may be found all too short. 
The addresses that he delivered at the death 
_anniversary and the centenary celebrations of 
Rammohun Roy in 1924 and 1933 respectively, 
are as remarkable and magnificent as the 
personage whom they are meant to adore and 
honour. The members of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress, which celebrated 


its: Silver 





Jubilee in Calcutta in 1950, held a reception in 
his honour under the presidentship of Dr. S$. 
Radhakrishnan and paid glowing tributes to Sir 
Brajendranath in appreciation of his eminent 
service to the cause of philosophical studies in 
India. In 1936 he presided over the Parliament 
of Religions which met in Calcutta in connection 
with the centenary celebration of Sri Rama-~ 
krishna, and delivered an _ illumiinating and 
inspiring address on the latter’s divine life and 
universal] message for the modern world. The 
same year was published his previously composed 
philosophical poems under the title of “The 
Quest Ecernal’? and they were highly appreciated 
and applauded by philosophers and _litteraturs 
alike, On the 8rd of December, 1938, Brajendra- 
nath’s scul left this world non-eternal, and entered 
the realm ofthe Eternal. His death caused a void 
in the world of philosophy and literature which 
could not be filled so far, and might not be 
filled in future, 

Jt is a matter of deep regret for us that 
proper and adequate arrangements have not 
yet been made to commemorate the life and 
work of Sir Brajendranath in a way worthy of 
him. We are, of course, grateful to the 
authorities of the Calcutta University for having 
recently changed the designation of its Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science after him into 
‘Acharyya Brajendranath Seal Professor oi 
Mental and Moral Science.’ The contribution made 
by the Reception Committee of the Silver Jubilee 
Session cf the Indian Philosophical Congress in 
Calcutta in 1950, is not adequate for a worthy 
memorial for him. The publication of all his 
works with his auto-biography, which is by far 
the best memorial for a great philosopher like 
him, still remains an unrealized end and unful- 
filled promise for the Memorial Committee. The 
sooner it is realized, the better for his country- 
men and their honour and, good name, 








"DANCE IN THE PAINTINGS OF KHASTGIR 


By BIDHU DHAR JAYAL, 


WHAT is most typical of the art of Sudhir 
Khastgir is the emphasis on dance and rhythm, 





Kavaali | (oils) 


On a visit to his studio at the Lucknow Art 
College recently I was amazed at the large 
number of pictures, some under preparation, 


most of them showing men and women, old 
and young, in the-ecstasy of the dance. There 
was a rich variety of dancers and dances. There 
was the picture of the musician of the slums 
with the harmonica and the men behind him 
bent with poverty and age and yet so alive 
dancing to the tune of the Kavaali. In another 
picture was shown a_ Baul—the wandering 
minstrel of Bengal—with one hand _ upraised, 
playing his simple stringed instrument and 
dancing to the melody of the folk music that 
thy Bauls have so helped to perpetuate. Then 
there was a picture that gave the impression of 
a warbling brook, going on and on and on—a 
dancing figure with graceful swirling — move- 
ments; Another picture depicted three maidens 
entering the stage, their cautious, nervous 
steps belek led forward by the slicer joy of 
dance. 


There is a great variety in these paintings. 
Khastgir has depicted a host of moods in dance, 
a variety of people engaged in this pleasant 
pursuit. Yet in the midst of this diversity there 
ig an essential unity which makes these _pic- 
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tures so typical of Khastgir’s style. There is 
a balance in the compositions, the rhythm con- 
i veys a sense of repose even Im 
its movements, the appropriate 
sense of colour heightening the 
pleasant effect. Looking at these 
paintings one does not have the 
feeling which some sculptures 
and paintings on this 
unfortunately often give, of the 
dancer in a precarious, uncom- 
fortagle pose as if the very next 
step or movement was going te 
make the figure topple over— 


before its 


fall. The eyes can 
rest on these paintings of 
Khastgir. A technical wunder- 
standing of the subject of 


dance by the artist seems to be 
evident from Khastgir’s works. 
The mudras are . not distorted 
to suit the artist's purpose and 
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the artist having caught it just 
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GWALIOR 


An Historic City of India 


By M ANIK LAL MUKHERJER 


SITUATED in the heart of Cengral India 2. Gwalior 


“is a fing city with a network of nice mofo 


roadways and is full of historic interest Be: 
| prply pays for the Joueney made, It is connec 


"Various sides of India. ics is some 
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Gateway to 
P) 


Statue at Chawk: Bazar 
Calcutta and the journey covers more than one 
system of Indian railways, the Eastern 
Railway, the Central Railways, etc. It takes 
‘same thirty to forty hours, inclusive of all stop- 
/ ~:pages, by Mail or Express to reach Gwalior 


a 


from Saloutta: The foreigner will find it suit- 
able for him to travel from Delhi va Agra, 


1 Gwalior to Agra being a journey of some tw0 
hours or so. 


Gwalior has left its indelible mark on the 


— pages of Indian history and the massive stone 


Inner view of Gwalior Fort 
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walls of the Gwalior Fort bear a_ testimony to 
same. The historie fort of Gwalior was built as 
early as the 11th century A.D.; early Jain tem- 
ples and rock-cut images corroborate the story. 
Since 1410 A.D. the historic fort has been 
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playing a heroic part in the annals of India. It Palace, Jhansi Rani Memorial, the tomb of Md. 
reached the height of its glory during the reign Gaus and Tansen-ka Mokbara amongst others. 


of the Peshwas. 


a 
Moti Mahal 


The Madhya Bharat roadways offer nice 


travel facilities to travellers on the well-built 


roads. The city of Gwalior is divided into three 
suburbs, namely, Gwalior, Morar and Laskar 
which combine to form a nice city indeed. The 
city boasts of a fine regulated water supply, 
electricity, the Gwalior High- Court, Gajraja 
Medital College, Victoria College, Jiwaji Rao 


Intermediate College, Civil and Military Hos- 


pitals, the General Post Office at Chawk Bazar, 


the Central Bank of Indig with its branches in | 


several parts of the city and the Madhya 
Bharat Chamber of Commerce and Industries. 
Of the places of interest which the tourist 


must arrange to see are the Gwalior Fort, Ful 
Bag (Zoo Garden), Moti Mahal, Maharaja’s 


are really worth seeing. 


ee decorated temples bit by the Sanatan 


: © 

Sof en Temple 
Titans Mandal on Dharma Mandir Road and 
the Manrey-Mata-Mandir near the Gajraja 
Medical College on the Gwalior-Jhansi Road 
For conveyance the 
tourist can take a car, a tonga or an auto- 
rickshaw, the last being the cheapest, but the 
auto-rickshaws are not so numerous as in Delhi. 


The motorist will have really .pleasant drives 


along the city highways. 
To the eyes of the wondering tourist the 


massive Fort of Gwalior seems to lift up its. 


head like a giant and stare at him wherever he 
finds himself. The Chawk Bazar looks very fine 
at candle-light with its central park where stands 
the statue of the lat¢ Maharaja Jiwaji Rao 
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the native State of Gwalior. of parrots, mainas and other beautiful birds 
Court is a two-storied fine poured into my ears sweet melodious tunes 


three miles off the Railway the shades of the evening. 
standing near the Gwalior High Court with its 


'Scindia, ex-ruler of 
The Gwalior High 
building in Laskar, 
| Station. 


Lachmi Bai Memorial | 

As the tourist moves from the Railway 
Station towards the city he finds the Jhansi 
Rani Memorial, the Ful Bag with the Zoo, the 
Moti Mahal and the Secretariat with the Maha- 
raja’s Palace in the background. 

Sitting on the marble bench in the Chattri 
adjacent to Moti Mahal, with the sight of the 
Gwalior Fore in front, I looked on, and the flights 
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The fine statue 


Tomb of Md. Gaus 


inscription, “Every inch a king,’ erected in 
memozy of its ex-ruler the late Madhorai 
Scindia is fine indeed, 


For the snapshots I am grateful to Messrs 
Prakash Studio. The visit to Gwalior has left 
an indelibl, mark on my memory. The Gwalior 
Fort seems to say, “Kings may come and kings 
may go but I stand for ever.” 
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A touring family pauses for a family p.cture amid mountain views in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park 


oo 


This road is the principal traffic artery for tourists to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park 


a - 
The heights of the mountain ridges tower above the Valley which is 


Newfound 


vistas for the motorist every few moments. 
Improvement projects in most of the National 
Park System units will be completed in 1966, 
as the result of Congressional action and with 
the approval of President Eisenhower. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the Park Service occurs 
in 1966. The Great Smokies project, however, 
will be ready before the full program is 
‘complete. 


Virgin forests cover more than 200,000 
acres (81,000 hectares) of the park’s total of 
more than 500,000 acress (202,000 hectares). 
The new plans will afford greater protection for 
the wilderness character of the Great Smokies 
and provide facilities for the more than four 
million visitors annually. 


There will be greatly expanded camp 
grounds, improved and extended water and 
sewer systems, new park museums and visitor 
centers where travellers can relax and learn the 
story of the park from Forest Service staff 
members. 


Half the nation’s population lives within 
500 miles of the Great Smokies, a fact that has 
aided the marvellous beauty of the park to 
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attract such great numbers*of lovers of scenic 
beauty to the park. Conrad L. Wirth, Director 
of the National Park System, says that these 
factors face the Park Service with a major 


challenge to keep the people from literally 
“loving the park to death” within the next 
generation. 


This same danger Was foreseen 25 years 
ago, when the park was established. The decision 
was then made to concentrate all hotels, privately- 
owned camps and lodges, restaurants and craft 
shops outside the boundaries of the park, The 
wisdom of that decision has been justified by 
the sustained preservation of the wilderness 
character of the park, despite the annual 
increases of visitors. Meanwhile private enter- 
prise has demonstrated that it can provide 
adequately for the needs of visitors in ~the 
communities bordering the 54-mile (87-kilo- 
meter) long by 19-mile (31-kilometer) wide 
reservation that is the park. 


According to Director Wirth the millions of 
new visitors to the’ park will require an enlarged 
staff of forest rangers, naturalists and other park 
personnel, 








THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


Cherokee Indians were the first known 
residents of the park area and their descendants 
still live in a‘ scenically and agriculturally rich 
area at the park’s southeast edge. 


Included among new projects at the park 
for early completion are the construction of two 
new visitor centers, one in North Carolina near 
the pioneer farmstead at Oconaluftee, and one 
near the park headquarters close to Gatlinburg. 
A feature of the Oconaluftee visitor center will 
be a pioneer museum in which the story of the 
self-suficiency cf the pioneer mountain settlers 
will be reconstructed. Another farmstead unit 
will be established in the Cable Mill area with 
the log houses, barns and other structures leit 
behind when the mountain people moved to new 
homes after selling their properties to the 
government following establishment of the park. 

Developing is planned of several hundred 
new campground sites to augment the three large 
and well-developed camps and the temporary 
campgrounds in each district of the park, 


Clingmen’s Dome, 6,642-foot (2,025-meter) 
high mountain that provides the highest point 
in the park, will be topped with an observation 
tower to permit visitors an unsurpassed view of 
the Smokies. Reconstruction of the North 
Carolina portion of the transmountain highway 
(U.S. 441) between Newfound Gap and 
Kephart Prong will be undertaken and improve- 
ments will be made to the unit between the 


Little River and Little Tennessee river, a 
thrillingly scenic area not now served by 
adequate roads. A new park road between 


Fontana and Hazel Creek will open to visitors » 


one of the most beautiful areas of the park, now 
almost inaccessible. | 
; , \ 
Construction of the Foothills Parkway, out- 
side the park, will give broad spectacular views 
of the park and the Great Smiokies range. 


Completion of the Blue Ridge Parkway 


between Soco Gap and Oconaluftee will open a 


new scenic entrance to the park from North 
Carolina. Much of this work is nearly completed 
and will. provide access to a new) area for many 
park visitors. : 


Inside the park, extensive relocation and 


construction of minor roads and trails is to be 
undertaken to permit visitors to reach wilderness 


areas after “hiking” only short distances. New 


ranger stations, checking stations and utility 
structures, with residences for permanent 
personnel, will be placed on sites which will not 
intrude on the natural beauty. 


The Great Smoky Mountains represent some 
of the oldest uplands in the world and arc 
crowned by an unbroken forest unmatched in 
eastern North America. More than 130 native 
tree species are knowh to grow in the area. 
Many of them are giants of their species. The 
deep blue haze rising from’ the mountain valleys 
to the summits of the lofty peaks gives the 
mountains their name—the Great Smokies. 

The mountains, the most massive uplift in 
the U.S. East, run the entire length of the 
park. With the exception of Mount Mitchell, 
about 75 miles (121 kilometers) to the north- 
east along the Blue Ridge Parkway in North 
Carolina and 6,684 feet (2,038 meters) high, 
the highest. peaks in eastern North America are 
included in the park. Sixteen peaks are over 
6,000 feet (1,830 meters) in elevation and the 
main ridge does not drop below 5,000 feet 
(1,524 meters) for 36 milese(59 kilometers). 

The mountain streams abounding in the 
area are bordered with rhododendron and laurel, 
flowering much of the year. In many areas the 
flame azalea giows profusely. Bold mountain 
summits and -knifelike ridges have a dense 
covering of rhododendron and sand myrtle and 
in June the mountain laurel and rhododendron 
bloom in their natural state. 


There are 600 miles (965 kilometers) of 
ideal trout streams in the park and persons 
desiring to fish need only secure Noth Carolina 
or ‘Tennessee fishing licenses. A ‘few of the 
streams, however, have been set aside for 
restocking and a fish hatchery is maintained in 
the park by the government. As in all national 
parks, hunting is prohibited. As a result bears, 
wildcats and many smaller animals and ruffed 
grouse and wild turkeys are comparatively tame. 

The park is a paradise for hikers with many 
trails for both horseback parties and those on 
foot and is kept open the year around—USIS 
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ON AILS. 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, xw.80., B.L, F.R.S.S. 


Tua word A-tl, or A-eel has been thus explained 
in Wilson’s Glossary. It means “a bank or 
mound’ of earth forming a division between 
fields, a boundary mark, an embankment.” 

-Ail-Bater means “a narrow pathway suffi- 
cient for cattle especially on the top of a 
boundary ridge or mound, whence it denotes a 
bountiary of such a description; a low road 
[pernaps, from Azl, a goat or stag (Hindi), bat, 
a, road] .” In settlement records atl means raised 
bourdary marks between fields. 

In Bengal, especially in West Bengal, each 
and every one of the cultivated fields is sepa- 
rated from the surrounding fields by zs or 
raised boundary marks. The practice is univer- 
sal, in areas or tracts where the surface of the 
land is undulating or sloping, even the fields 
within one set of boundary and belonging to the 
same owner, are often found divided into two or 
more parts by ails. This is done to conserve rain- 
water, and to prevent soil-erosion by running 
water; and sometimes for facility of irfigation. 
Atis are used as pasgages to and from the fields 
for men, cattle and plough; and for carrying 
theiz produce. | 

Ails are now generally found to be a foot, 
or a foot and a half broad. This has been our 
experience extending over 100 villages in parts 
of the districts of 24-Parganas, Hooghly, 
Buriwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad and Nadia. 
In. some areas it is even less broad. It is said 
that formerly they were broader. Such opinion 
is almost universal, 


Between maths or groups of cultivated 
fielcs, and often within the same maths, there 
are go-paths (passages for cattle), also called 
go-vals (in Birbhum), higher and broader than 
ordmary ails—broad enough to allow passage 
of sattle. Traditionally they should be broad 
enoigh to allow passage for two heads of cattle 
pass-ng up and down side by side; and for a 
man with a load of straw. 

Now-a-days ails are less broad; and go- 
patis reduced in breadth to such an extent that 
it is hardly possible for a single head of cattle, 
or even a man with a load to pass along it in 
comort. The cart-tracks noticed in the Survey 
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of India maps in the earlier edition cannot be 
found in the locality. - 

The population increased by some 50 per 
cent between 1872 and 1931; and the rate of 
increase is greater now. The pressure of popu- 
lation on agricultural lands is very great; and 
cultivators, agricultural share-croppers have 
tried to increase the area under his cultivation © 
by encroachments upon atls and go-paths. The 
mischie? began long ‘ago; and no’ one has 
cared to check it. Defective legislation and 
cadastral survey and settlement operations have 
perhaps hastened the process. 

The Hooghly District Gazetteer at p. .149 
quotes a report of Mr. Carstairs (1883) on this 
point. It runs thus: 


“The ails or boundary ridges of fields used 
to be wide and suitable for the ryots’ walking 
along to his fields and very useful for grazing 
cattle on. They are now little mud threads. 
High rents and measurement have done this. 
No ryot can afford to leave so much land un- 
cultivated. He cuts in on one side, and his 
neighbour has to resist or cut in on the other. 
I have seen cases where a man encroached on 
an ail and the ryot holding the field on the 
other side objected. But things like this are 
very difficult to check, for the mischief is done 
by inches. 

“In all these matters it is the interest 
(possibly not real, but immediate) of the 
zamindar to let the mischief go on. If a man 
cultivates part of a grazing ground, rent is 
demanded. If he appropriates part of ag road, 
this is assessed. If he encroaches on the avl, he 
cultivates all the more, and it is included in his 
jot. He will be all the more content to pay 
high rates. The zamindar does not usually live 
in the village. Want of roads or grazing grounds 
there does not put him to personal inconvenience. 
He may be as good a man as John Gilpin, but 
with. him, too, ‘loss of pence’ is the main 
consideration.” 

It was usual for the zamindars to charge 
rent for the area of the field actually  culti- 
vated excluding the surrounding ails. The in- 
digenous system of measurement with ropes or 
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leather thongs excluded’ the pegs at the two 
ends in calculating the distances. It was less 
accurate. 

After the Great Famine of 1770, when one- 
third of the population perished, competition 
was for ryots, among the zamindars; and not, for 
Jand among the ryots. This continued for more 
than half a century till 1831. The Nadia fever and 
the Burdwan fever decimated the population of 
Western Bengal. It has been estimated that 
there was no growth of population in the 
Burdwan Division between 1812 and 1872. All 
these helped in an wunder-measurement of the 
area cultivated for which rent was payable by 
the ryot. 

Everything changed with the increase of 
population; and the operation of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885. Cadastral survey of fields 
are undertaken under Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. The scale used for the prepara- 
tion of settlement maps is 16 inches to a mile, 
On such a scale anything less than 10 ft. broad 
cannot be easily shown; for 10 ft. on such a 
scale is 1/33rd of an inch. 

_ The Technical Rules 
the Settlement Department say: 

“Boundary ditches which do not exceed 
15 links* in breadth will be treated as boun- 
dary lines and will not be plotted separately.” 
and | 

“Small water channels not exceeding 15 
links in diameter .should not be surveyed 
separately, but the middle of the channel 
should be taken as if it were an ‘atl’.” 

Half the’ breadth of the surrounding ails 
were taken in as part of the enclosed field in 
survey operations and in calculating its area. 


The consequences are (1) that the fields 
appear land-locked in settlement maps; (2) 
there is no record-of-rights as to passage over 
ails, or to carry irrigation water along them; 
and (3) the area of the field (for which rent has 
to be paid to the zamindar) appeared to have 
increased . 

The mischief done was so great that Rai 
Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukharji, who con- 
ducted the settlement operations of the Bir- 


* 15 links=-9.90 ft. 


and Instructions of | 
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bhum District, went out of -his way and re- 
corded rights to carry irrigation water along the 
boundaries of the fields in the settlement maps 
mn certain areas. But this is exceptional. 

The zamindar may claim additional rent 
for the additional area occupied by the tenant. 
Although the area oceupied and cultivated by 
the tenant remains the same, it appears inflated 
in the settlement records. To prevent injustice 
the Settlement Officers were instructed to follow 
the following rule in calculating the rent: 


“The length of the pole being first set- 
tled, for the closeness of the cadastral 
measurement, 10 per cent, that is, 2 kattahs 
-per bigha, will, as a rule, be a fair allowonce. 
If the previous measurement appears to have 
been made with more than the usual accu- 
racy, then 1 kattah may be considered gene- 
rally fair, so as to Teduce the survey area and 
the jamabandi area to a common standard for 
comparison. 

“This deduction of 10 or 5 per cent is to 
be made from the present survey area. Care 
should be taken to refer to this deduction in 
the judgment and to assign reasons for it.” 

The Caleutta High Court in a case reported 
in the 40th volume of Calcutta Weekly Notes 
at p. 1022 noted that the contention js that the 
settlement officers measure every inch of the 
land including ails with absolute accuracy— 
whereas ordinaty private measurement on behalf 
of zamindars usually omit the ails, and also the 
measurement is not accurate; and it held, “It 
is right in considering an additional area to 
reduce the settlement area by 10 per cent before 


comparing it with the previous area.” 


The question, we now propose to discuss, 1s, 
can We estimate the breadth-of ails in former 
times, before slow encroachment by ryots  re- 
duced their breadth. 

Colebrooke, following Cornwallis estimates, 
“one-third of Bengal and Bihar to be tilled, 
but this is exclusive of pasturage and lays. of 
fallows.”’ - « oe 

He further states: “In Bengal, little more 
than 1 acre of tilled ground is available for 
every person.” 

“And now, after more than 150 years, with 
both the area under tillage, and population, 
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mors than doubled, only .85 acre is available 
per head of agricultural population. The.popu- 
lation in Bengal has increased more in proper- 
tion than the area under cultivation, with its m~- 
creazing pressure on soil in consequence,” writes 
the author of the note of Indian Land System, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern, appended to 
the Report of the Land Revenue Commussion, 
Bergal, Vol. IL (see p. 236). 

The average area per raiyati interest 1s 
1.89 acre; and that for an under-raiyati interest 
is 0.64 acre. A measure of fragmentation of 
land may be guessed from the following table: 


Fercentage of families holding the ravyatr 
and under-raiyats interests 


1 2 3 4 5 over 5 
interest int. int. int. int. interests 
ere 8.7 AL8. 31 5.8 15.2 


Further, even if a family has several acres, 
they are not held in a compact mass. It is usual 


to find it divided into 3 or,4 or 5 or more fields. . 


Partition between co-sharers, and anxiety 
against crop-failure have led one to possess 
low-lying land in one field, highland in another 
fied, land liable te periodical floods in some 
other field and so on. Fragmentation of land 
in-o plots held in widely separated areas acts 
as some sort of insurance against total crop- 
fa.lure and its terrible consequence to the 
family of the cultivator. 


When there was no pressure of population 
or. agricultural lands, say a century and q half 
eerlier, we assume that every holding of a, culti- 
vetor to be divided into at least 2 plots on an 
average. rom what we have been able to, 
gather the number was certainly more than 2; 
it would now be nearer 3 on an average. From 
the Survey and Settlement Reports of the Dis- 
tricts of Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas and 
Ilidnapore, we find the number of cadastral 
piots per square mile to be: 
| No. per sq. mile 


Hooghly 2,698 
Howrah 2,248 
24-Parganas 1,449 
Midnapore 1,539 


The average works out to 3.d plots per acre. 
Let us now make a little calculation. The 
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average area of a field surrounded by als is (a) 
0.5 acre, or (b) 0.33 acre. A perusal of cadas- 
tral survey maps shows the field to be of rec- 
tangular shapes generally. A visit to fields also 
shows them to be rectangles. The ratio of length 
to breadth for greater utility and convenience 
of ploughing is generally taken to be 2:1, 
though fields with greater proportions than that 
are often found. We shall make calculations for 
fields of length: breadth in the proportion of 2:1 
and 3:1. Let “B”’ the breath of the field. 


Ratio: 
2:1 3:1 
The perimeter is 66 86 
Area 26° 367 
Ratio of perimeter/area, 3/6 2.7/6 
When the area of the field is: : 
(ai 0.5 acres=26° —36? 
(b} 0.33 , =26? ' ==36? 
“B” is (a) 104ft. Sdit. 
(b) R5ft. 52ft. 


Taking 10 per cent to be the usual normal 
area, (now added to the fields by the inclusion 
of half the area of surrounding ails), we get the 
area of the ails to be: 

267 36° 
10 10 
Let “h”? be half the breadth of the ails; then 


the area of als is: 





a=—66h 86h 

and b=80h 40h 

and “h? is (a) 3.5ft. 2.1ft. 
(b) 2.8ft. 1.3ft. 


And the breadth of the azls is between 2.6ft. 
and 7ft. 

As the fields which are 3:1 in length and 
breadth are smaller in number, we prefer to 
give an weightage of 2 to fields which are 2:1 in 
length and breadth; and the weighted averages 
work out to: 

(a) 3 ft. 

and (b) 2 ft. respectively. 

The atls in former times were between 4 and 
6 ft. breadth. The actual breadths would be a 
little less as many go-paths, which are now 
either included into the contiguous fields, or 
developed into village pathways or cart-tracks, 
are included in our calculations for the average 
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breadtlis of ails. How much less it would be plots are consolidated into fields of 2 acres each, 


hazardous to make a guess. 

The atls are and have become a social neces- 
sity in view of the development of ideas of indi- 
vidual property. Many of the village disputes 
begin with the passage of cattle and men over 
such atls. They are also agricultural neces- 
sities for the reasons mentioned earlier. 

But it is disastrous to let quite 10 per cent 
of fine cultivable land to be wasted in this 
fashion. The remedy lies in preventing further 
fragmentation, and consolidating plots into 
bigger fields. If plots are consolidated into fields 
of one acre each surrounded by ails as broad 
as § ft.; the proportion of land lost would be 
reduced from 10 per cent to 5.1 per cent; if the 
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. the loss would be reduced to 3.6 per cent. 

The breadth of atls will differ in different 
parts of the country, even of the same district 
depending upon the nature of the soil and local 
configuration. This has got to be investigated. 

We think a further reduction in the area 
and length of the atls may be effected by suit- 
able legislation defining the rights of the gene- 
ral public and of the owners of contiguous fields 
over the ails; if necessary, different rights in 
different seasons; and also in defining the pur- 
poses for which azls and go-paths may be used, 
such as grazing, temporarily cutting them to Iet 
the flood water pass, the duty to close breaches 
caused voluntarily or involuntarily. 





SAGA OF INDIAN SCULPTURE: A REVIEW* 


By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY 


Arter Lord Ronaldsay, sometime Governor of 
Bengal, no other Governor of Indian Provinces 
has taken any live interest in the study of Indian 
Art and the author of this sumptuous volume, the 
ex-Governor of the Uttar Pradesh, has won a 
unique -position in our national life by this 
erudite tribute to the values of Indian sculpture. 
It is notorious that there is nobody in the ruling 
hierarchy at New Delhi, who could claim any 
credit as a connoisseur, student, or patron of 
Indian Art. This is a tragedy for Free India, as 
there is no live and personal interest in the great 
heritage of Indian Art on the part of the great 
gods at the Olympia at New Delhi, even now 
ringing with the direct patronage and connoi- 
sseurship of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. In 
England, in the world of politics, we had many 
connoisseurs and collectors of Art, and at least 
one practical practitioner of Art in Churchill 
who has published a volume of his own water- 
colours. In other’parts of Asia, we have at least 
two instances of the heads of Government deve- 
loping a personal interest in Art—in China, and 
in Indonesia. Dr. Soekarno, sometime President 
of the Republic of Indonesia, is a gteat connois- 
10 


seur and collector of Art, and his rich collection 
of paintings has been recently published in two 
sumptuous volumes from Peking. This appalling 
tragedy of the utter lack of personal passion for 
Indian Art on the part of the bureaucrats of 
Delhi drawing fat salaries (but refusing to buy 
any pictures in any of the many exhibitions 
there), has been sought to be palliated by a wise 
suggestion, a counsel of despair, by constituting 
a special Ministry of Fine Arts, as they have in 
France. And if an Indian Ministry of Fine Arts 
(now long overdue) is set up, we know of no 
better person to take charge of the portfolio than 
the distinguished ex-Governor of the Uttar 
Pradesh. 

To turn to the pages of the volume before 
us, if it does not represent the “sparks from a 
Governor’s anvil,” it is the record of q distin- 
guished Indian Mationalist convinced of the 





By K. M. Munshi. 
blocks, mostly full- 
Pub- 
Price 


* Saga of Indian Sculpture: 
Illustrated with 185  half-tone 
plates. Text 50 pp. First printed in May 1957. 
lished by the Bharatiya Bhaven, Bombay. 
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high spiritual appeal of our greatest spiritual 
heritage, which is still very much neglected 
in our schools, colleges, and universities, and it 
is <a be hoped that this volume will inspire our 
Vice-Chancellors to revise their syllabus of 
studies to find an important place for the study 
of Irdian Fine Arts, now practically boycotted 
by our educational institutions. No one could 
pretend to know even of @ fraction of India, 
the great continent of spiritual culture, without 
an timate acquaintance with the strings of 
sculptural masterpieces, collected.in the volume 
by Sri Munshi. The distinguished author is no 
mere superficial student of Indian philosophy, 
but an erudite exponent of the process by which 
Indian philosophy has found visual applica~ 
t201.2 in Indian Art; which, the volume has skil- 
fully demonstrated, ig Applied Philosophy in a 
briliant series of graphi¢ forms, which make 
the abstruse principles of philosophy accessible 
to the common man. We have space only for 
one quotation from the author’s brilliant open- 
ing essay on the ‘Origin and Purpose of Indian 
Are: 

“I only write about Indian Art as 
cne who enjoys its beauty and senses its 
greatness, At the same time, I have found the 
_ genius of India reflected with greater power 
nowhere else than in its philosophy, literature 
and sculpture. And nowhere except in sculpture 
has it been expressed with such unbroken conti- 
nuity to display the ageless spirit of the Indian 
culture. . . . India did not look at life in 
eormpartments, nor did it recognize the domains 
of art, religion, philosophy and mystic  ex- 
perience as separate. Our forefathers viewed 
existence as a whole: matter, life, mind and 
Spirit, each involved in the other, each inte- 
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grated with the other in an hafmonious pattern. 
. . . Both the literary and plastic arts of India, 
have for their aim, the fulfilment of one or other 
of the four fundamental values of purusharthas, 
so that it might be brought into a homogeneous 
pattern with the rest to secure the integration 
of the human personality. In the scheme of 
things, nothing is omitted. Even sin has g place 
as no more than an obstacle to be overcome in 
one’s journey towards the goal, . . . Art is the 
creative expression of the fundamental values 
of a culture and should be viewed as one conti- 
nuous process in the stream of time. If Indian 
sculptures are viewed in this way, it should not 
be difficult to learn the direction of the esthetic 
urge as it is bodied forth from time to time. As 
I listen to the esthetic harmony of Indian — 
sculpture, I hear, in spite of varying conditions 
and changing factors, one eternal refrain: the 
search for a richness of the inner self seeking a 
co-ordinated fulfilment of our human urges.” 


A word about the illustrations: The large 
number of illustrations (186), practically covers 
all branches of the subject, except Nepal. Many 
of the blocks have turned out successful, though 
some are not satisfactorily reproduced. Many 
new illustrations have been published for the 
first time, €.g., specimens of the Kanauj School, 
Somnath School, and relief sculptures from 
Abhneri. The specimens are not always dated, 
and the sources of the photographs are not 
always given. The Notes are not adequate and 
they could be made fuller in a second edition. 
There is no doubt that the author has made a 
valuable contribution to the study of Indian 
Art. The book is very cheaply priced and 


should find its way in every school and college 
in India. 
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STUDIES IN THE ORIGINS OF BUD- 
DHISM: By Govind Chandra Pande, Unwer- 
sity of Allahabad, 1957. Pp. 690. Price not 
mentioned. 


The problem of the original teachings of 
Buddhism has been pointedly set in recent 
years by Mrs. Rhys Davids who first drew the 
attention of scholars to the want of a uniform 
set of doctrines in the Pali canon. The dis- 
cussion of this problem has been very far 
advanced in this present work. Although the 
book is admittedly confined for the most part 
to the doctrinal aspect of Buddhism, the 
author’s claim (Preface, p. v) that it consists 
of “a group of organically connected historical 
studies relating to the origins” of this faith is 
fully justified by facts. The work consists of 
three Parts: Part I, after a preliminary discus- 
sion of the chronology of the Buddhist canon 
in its various versions (Ch. I), lays down 
(Ch. II) five criteria for tracing the strati- 
fication of the canonical works. This is followed 
(Chs. ITI-VII) by a detailed analysis of three 
works of the Pali Khuddaka Nikaya and the 
complete works of the four other Nikayas so 
as to distinguish between their early and late 
portions. Part IT (Ch. VIII) begins with an 
able review of the whole development of Vedic 
religious ideas with special reference to the in- 
fluence of the heterodox munis and sramanas 
upon their later phase as reflected in the 
Upanishads. Then comes (Ch. IX) a discussion 
of the influence of social change, of popular 
religion, and of Brahmanical asceticism upon 
the fortunes of Jainism and Buddhism. This 
leads to an examination of the various philo- 
sophical and religious currents of thought at the 
epoch of the rise of Jainism and Buddhism 
along with a reconstruction of the original doc- 
trines of Jainism. A review of the Buddha’s 
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career with a psychological interpretation of its 
leading incidents and a statement of its authen- 
tie facts forms the subject-matter of Ch. X. 
Part [II is occupied (Chs. XI-XJI) with a 
discussion of certain fundamental doctrines 
of Buddhism with a view to distinguish their 
original significance, as’ well as the examination 
(Chs. XINV-XV) of certain problems bearing 
on the relation between early Buddhism and its 
rivals and forerunners, and the subsequent rise 
of Buddhist schisms. ; 

The work bears throughout the evidence of 
a thorough and exhaustive study of all the im- 
portant sources (original as well as derivative), 
and what is more, of the combination of well- 
digested erudition with sound judgment. On a 
point of minor criticism we may mention that 
the author’s summary (p. 312) misses the 
most characteristic’ political ideas of the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina thinkers 
at the epoch of the rise of Buddhism. 
These are fully set forth in the reviewer’s work 
A History of Indian Political Ideas (now in 
course of publication by the Oxford University 
Press). On the whole, the present book, we 
think, will remain a standard work on the 
subject for a considerable time to come. Its 
value is enhanced by three important appen- 
dices, a full bibliography, and a good index. 


__...._ _U- N. GHOSHAL | 
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GANDHIAN TECHNIQUE AND TRADI- 
TION: By R. N. Bose. Published by the Re- 
search Division, All-India Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta. 
Price Rs, 5. 


The author, who is the Professor of Indus- 
trial Law in the All-India Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta, 
makes an attempt “not only to recall Gandhiji’s 
great services in seeking to strike a mean be- 
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two apparently conflicting interests, but alsa 
to so-relate the lessons he taught to the needs 
of shé present. His intimate knowledge of the 
industrial relations of the problems of capital 
anc labour no less than his considerable grasp 
of =he Gandhian principles have materially 
noncributed to the success he has achieved in 
his objective. The different aspects of the 
Gandhian technique and tradition in solving the 
proalems of the modern industrial society have 
beee presented in a simple language and will be 
reel by many with profit and interest. 

The Gandhian approach to social and 
eccnomic problems is being steadily pushed to 
tne background in Free India. The tempo of 
industrialisation is on the increase. Gandhian 
bshest to the contrary notwithstanding, Free 
India seems to have abandoned the ideal of 
poctical and economic decentralisation. Time 
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theoretician who not only made considerable 
original contributions in the fields of population, 
exchange, money, public finance and agricultural 
economics, but was also one of the first to 
develop the economics of planning and the 
evolutionist and jnstitutional approach in social 
enquiry.” Yet, strange as ib may appear, 
Steuart was completely forgotten almost imme- 
diately upon the publication of Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. While he received some recognition 
from the continental economists none, with the 
sole exception of Karl Marx, was able to appre- 
ciate the true import of Steuart’s chief contri- 
bution—higs economics of social control. 

Dr. Sen, who is now Economic and Statis- 
tical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
in the Government of India, in this scholarly 
contribution comes-out with a fervent plea for 
restoring Steuart to his proper position in the 


is rot yet ripe to say who is or are in the wrong history of economic thought. He discusses the 


—she Father of the Nation or those on whom his 
reantle has fallen. 
SupHANSU Biman MUKHERSJI 


THE ECONOMICS OF SIR JOHN STEU- 
ART: By Dr. 8. R. Sen. Published on behalf 
o- the London School of Economics and Political 
Seiznce (University of London) by G. Bell and 
Sens Litd., London, W.C. 2. To be had of 
Crient Longmans Private Ltd., Calcutta-13. 
=a lished in 1957. Pp. vii + 207. Price 25s. 


Sir James Steuart (1712-1780) was the 
acthor of the first comprehensive treatise on 
economics in English. His work entitled An 
saguiry into the Principles of Political Economy 
was published in 1767—-about ten years before 
ace publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Pations. Though Smith heavily drew upon the 
work of Steuart, the latter wags not given any 
credit either by Smith or by the later economists 
ead economic historians. Referring to Smith’s 
Indebtedness to Steuart, Karl Marx wrote: 
“Adam Smith registered the results of Steuart’s 
investigations as dead facts. Adam Smith ap- 
lied the Scotch saying that ‘mony mickles mak 
a muckle’ even to his spiritual wealth, and 
wherefore concealed with petty care the source 
.o which he owed the little out of which he 
cried to make so much.” This quotation notwith- 
standing its excessively critical tone about 
Smith, indicated in a way Steuart’s greatness 
28 an economic thinker. Steuart was, Dr. Sen 
notes, “one of the first to introduce a rigorous 


various aspects of Steuart’s economic thought 
and indicates their resemblance to some of the 
writings of modern economists, such as Keynes 
and Lerner. “Had not the brilliance of Adam 
Smith and the laissez-faire spirit of the nime- 
teenth-century combined to cast him into obli- 
vion, it is quite possible that the school of 
thought which Malthus, List and Keynes took 
so long to build up might have been more 
rapidly developed . . .,” he says. 

Dr. Sen’s study is thorough, lucid and 
objective. He does not hesitate to point out the 
inadequacies of Steuart’s theoretical formula- 
tions as well as the strong points. The picture 
of Steuart as an economist, as has been pre~ 
sented in the volume, is a very convincing one 
and one cannot but wonder how both economists 
and economic historians in general could over- 
look the contribution of Steuart. The indiffer- 
ence of his contemporaries might be explained by 
the fact that Steuart’s philosophy led him to 
propound what may loosely be termed a planned 
economy in an age dominated by the spirit of 
“free enterprise’, The historians’ indifference, as 
Dr. Sen remarks, is not so easily explained. 

Indians have an additional reason to be 
interested in Sir James Steuart, because he was 
in a way the first Economice Adviser to the 
Government of India. His paper entitled The 
Principles of Money Applied to the Present 
State of the Coin of Bengal, published in July, 
1772, in response to a request from the East 
India Company for advice on the solution of the 


scientific methodology, deductive as well as in- prevalent currency disturbances, was, in fact, 
ductive, into economic enquiries, and a pioneer the first authoritative study of Indian economic 
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problems ever made and was the source book 
for several subsequent studies. Dr. Sen devotes 
a separate chapter to a discussion of Steuart’s 
writings on the currency situation in Bengal, 
and notes that while Steuart’s advice had not 
been accepted at the time, the broad principles 
he had laid down in conjunction with Sir 
Phillip Francis had tended to guide the cur- 
rency policy of India for the next one hundred: 
years. The book is undoubtedly a valuable 
addition to the literature on the history of 
economic thought, 
SuBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


CREATURES OF DESTINY: By Sachin- 
dra Muzumdar. Jaico Publishing House. Pp, 
142. Price Re. 1-8. 

This is a collection of short stories, sixteen 
in number, by Sachindra Muzumdar. The stories 
are well-written and grip the attention of the 
reader from the beginning. He has experimented 
with many forms of narration, that of Kipling, 
Tagore and Somerset Maugham; and has 
moderately succeeded in the attempt. The 
stories touch many points and foibles of our 
complex and sophisticated life; and are well 
worth a careful perusal. 

J. M. Darra 


A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN ECONO- 
MICS, Vol. I: By Subrata Gupta, M.A. Pub- 
lished by Sevabrata Gupta of Gupta Brothers, 
52-A, Kalabagan Lane, Calcutta-33. Pages 314. 
Price Rs. 4. 


This is a study of the current economic 
problems of India including the problems of 
planning and economic growth. ‘The subjects 
dealt in this volume are divided into twenty-one 
chapters, viz., Natural Resources, the Social 
System, Population Problem, National Income 
and Problems of Agriculture, Irrigation, Com- 
munity Development Projects and National Ex- 
tension Service, Agricultural Finance, Co- 
operative Movement, Land Reforms, Food 
Policy, Economic Planning—its Tools and Tech- 
niques, Reviews of the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans, Unemployment, Industrial Policy 
and Nationalisation of industries, Foreign 
Capital, Industrial Finance and Small-Scale 
and Cottage Industries. 

Since the attainment of Independence, 
Indian economy is undergoing revolutionary 
changes requiring constant and careful study by 
students of Economics. India, primarily an agri- 
cultural country with small-scale and cottage 
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industries, has embarked upon a wide and 
thorough industrialization on a planned way 
with a view to convert the economy into a 
socialistic pattern. But private and free enter- 
prises are not disturbed or banned, they are 
being regulated and controlled to suit the 
formation of a socialistic society. The treat- 
ment of the subjects although specially meant 
for students will help a general reader. The 
author has collected materials from authentic 
and authoritative sources and used them to the 
best advantage. We have no doubt the book 
will be useful to readers and students. 


A. B. Durra 
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CHOR KI PREMIKA: By R&R. Krishna- 
murt, “Kalkv’?, Atmaram and Sons, Delhi-6. 
Pp. 211. Price Rs. 4, 


The author is a doyen of presentday novel- 
ists in Tamil. The book, under review, is a 
Hindi rendering by Shri Somasundaram, of his 
Kalavanin Kadali. It ig a moving story of an 
innocent, good boy, whose life is shipwrecked 
as a result of certain social forces, over which 
he has no control. The woman whom he loves 
so ardently in his adolescence, but whom he 
cannot marry because of money being the 
monarch of society, is also a victim of society. 
But her sufferings transmute her into a saint. 
The beloved of the “society-made” thief be- 
comes the beloved of God! The publishers are 
to be congratulated on giving to the Hindi- 


reading public such masterpieces from the 
modern South Indian literatures. 
G. M. 
GUJARATI 
NANDINI: By Jayendrao Bhagwanlal 


Durkal, M.A., D.O.C., Ahmedabad, Pub- 
lished by the Astika Sahitya Karyalaya, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth-bound jacket, with q@ block 
and autograph of the writer, Printed at the 
Mayur Printing, Ahmedabad. 1951. Pp. 868. 
Price Rs. 5, 


Prof. Durkal is by nature and instinct, 
conservative, say, orthodox. His scholarship is 
utilised invariably towards pointing out what 
good exists in the past and what evil is being 
brought in the present time, in our social, reli- 
gious, and domestic life and habits. He is a 
vigorous defender of the old. Fifty-one articles 
embodied in this volume bear on Creator and 
Creation, Culture, Society, Language and Lite- 
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raturs, Animals, and miscellaneous topics like 
a Rez, Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Buds, &c. 
In sete of the author’s conservative bent oi 
mind, the reader will find in the work, much 
that is entertaining, informative, interesting 
and beneficial. 

K. M. J. 
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Magarjuna ‘Konda: By Vijaytunga. Bud- 
dhist Series. Illustrated. Pp. 26. Price As. 6. 

sumo: By J. Vijaytunga. Biuddhist 
Series. [llustrated. Pp. 16. Price As. 4. 

Sodh-Gaya: By Vijaytunga. Buddhist 
Series. Illustrated. Pp. 19. As. 4. 

Phe Dancing Foot: By Mulk Raj Anand, The 

Fepuced author in his inimitable language first 
writes the Introduction and then deals with 
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Rajasthan; Ghumar Dance; Himachal Pradesh; 
Pangi Dance; Kerala: Kaikattikali Dance; 
Manipur: Ras; Gujerat: Garba and Ras; 
Maharashtra: Koli Dance; Punjab: Bhangra 
and Giddha and with the dances peculiar to 
Assam, Kashmir and Madhya Pradesh. The 
book presents 42 superb tri-colour plates and 
ga number of line-drawings. Crown size. Pp. 36 
-+. 12 fcll-page coloured plates. Price Rs, 1-8, 
8sh. 6d., 50 cents. , 


Turga-Bhadra Project: Tllustrated. Pp. 12 
-+- J map. Price As. 4. 


Lafe-lines of the Nation: India on the 
March Series. Illustrated. Pp. 19. Price As. 2. 
All the above books are published by and 
can be had from ‘The Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Old Secretariat, Delhi-8. 
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Indian Periodicals 


Buddhism and the Arts of Ceylon 


Jayaweera Karruppu, Minister of Culture, 
Ceylon, observes in The Indian Review : 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s dictum that 
“all India can offer to the world proceeds from 
her philosophy” may as well be applied to Cey- 
lon, for all she has to show the world as her cul- 
tural, literary and artistic achievements and all 
she is rightly proud of, have come into existence 
and grown solely due to the benign influence 
of Buddhism. Though the Aryans -who settled 
in this fair Island in the 5th century before 
Christ—whether as followers of the banished 
Prince Vijaya or as sea-faring merchants—were 
from those parts of India where a civilisation 
of a high order had developed, no evidence of 
any cultural activities of merit prior to the 
establishment of Buddhism can be found. Per- 
haps, thes, early Aryans were entirely occupied 
with their material problems, which were in- 
evitable in their difficult task of consolidating 
their power and position in a new land. It may 
also be possible that the early settlers were 
either warriors or tradesmen, with just a few 
Brahmins, so that the class which took to cul- 
tural pursuits was not numerically strong in 
anciqnt Ceylon. Whatever the reaSon may be, 
th, achievements of these Aryans during their 
first two centuries in the Island do not appear 
to have been, very impressive in spite of the 
fact that one of their rulers, Pandukabhaya, 
not only founded the city of Anuradhapura, 
but also managed’ ‘ts affairs through an efficient 
administrative system. 

The arrival of Mahinda with thd message 
of Buddhism from hig illustrious father, Asoka, 
marked the beginning of the cultural develop- 
ment of Ceylon. Even though an attempe is made 
by some to show that Buddhism was rather 
puritanical aboug arts, the evidence available 
not only from India and Ceylon but also from 
practically every Buddhist country in the world 
leaveg no doubt thag no religion in the world 
has inspired as much artistic effort as the teach- 
ings of the Buddha. Buddhism has exploited all 
that is garene and beautiful in human achieve- 
ments to bring home to the people the doctrines 
of love, non-violence and _ selflessness. 

The need for impressive monuments, which 


indicat, the success of the new misSionary reli- 
gion, seems to have given a fillip to the progress 
of architecture. « Gigantic Chaityas, wherein 
were enshrined the ashes of the Buddha and 
Arhants, were the earliest Buddhise monu- 
ments. In Ceylon the first Chaitya, namely, the 
Thuparama, was built under the direct super- 
vision of Arhant Mahinda himself. There is no 
doubt that expert advice was available to the 
early Sinhalese builders from India. There are 
records which show thag, Indian artisans who 
had achieved a fair degree of pqrfection during 
the Maurya regime were sent to Cdylon, quite 
likely, for the erection of religious buildings. 
Besides, the Buddhisg monks themselves were 
great builders and artists. Being adherents to a 
liberal religious system and engaged in the task 
of winning converts over to it, they encouraged 
every form of art which contributed towards 
the edification of both the followers and the 
non-believers. There is no doube that the Bud- 
dhist monks realised the valug of visual aids to 
religious education almost at the beginning of 
their missionary career. The missionary zeal of 
these Buddhist monks coupled with the emthu- 
siasm of the new converts of Ceylon resulted 
in not only impressive Chaityas and Monas- 
teries but also in the exquisite works of sculp- 
ture and painting which to this day, remain the 
most valuable of her cultural treasures, 


Within five hundred years of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, Chaityas rose in various parts 
of thy Island. Nearly 175 miles from Anuradha- 
pura, as the crow flies, a provincial ruler, Ila- 
naga, built in the 2nd century before Christ the 
Tissamaharama Chaitya which was, in all pro- 
bability, the earliest Chaitya of that magnitude 
to be buils anywhere in the Buddhist world. 
This was followed by larger Chaityas in 
Anuradhapura itself. The great King Dutuge- 
munu built, besides a number of smaller Chaityas, 
the Ruwanweli Seya which has recently been 
restored. Two of the largest Chaityas in 
Anuradhapura, namly, the Abhayagirlya and the 
Jetavana, were constructed by Valagamba and 
Mahasena. Of these the Abhayagiriya was en- 
larged by Gajabahu in the 2nd century A.C. so 
that it was the largest Chaitya in Ceylon and was 
larger than the third pyramid of Gizeh. Perhaps, 
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the greatest of the architectural masterpieces of 
the early Buddhists of Ceylon was the Loha 
Mahapasada or the Brazen Palace of which only 
one thousand six hundred stone pillars now re- 
main to be seen. The monastery, dedicated to the 
Sarzha by Dutugemunu, had nine storeys 
goi-g up to a height of 150 feet. Th, Maha- 
vamsa describes it as having a thousand rooms 
with delicately carved doars and windows. 
Covered with brazen tiles this glistening  sky- 
scrzper of the 2nd Century B.C. was a peerless 
ediize to the glory of the Buddha, Equally 
interesting from the point of view of architec- 
tar2 wag the so-called canopy built over such 
Chzityas as the ‘Thuparama and the Lanka- 
raza. The rock columns round the Chaityas 
sugzdst that it was not merely a roof but a man- 
sion to house the Chaityas. Such a structure, at 
an zge earlier than the Buddhist caves at Karle, 
would have been unique in Buddhist Architecture. 
One may even wonder whtther Chaityaprasadas, 
wkich are described in the Ramayana as pecu- 
lier to Lanka, were not such buildings. 


The growth of architecture led to the rise 
in importancd of both sculpture and painting. 
Tre stone columns and boulders used for build- 
ings were carved with delicate decorative motifs. 
The friezes of lions® and dwarfs on the tenons 
of the columns round the Thuparama, the 
friezes of elephants adorning the Wahalkadas or 
cornices of the Ruwanweli Seya, the guard-stones 
at =he dntrance to monasteries and shrines and 
ths moon-stones arg among the most beautiful 
pisces of sculpture in Ceylon. Though these have 

been used purely for decorative purposes and hence 
heve no religious significance, the predilection 
oi the Buddhist artist to make his work satisfy- 
inz not only to the eye but also to the mind has 
nct prdvented them from being made symbolic re- 
presentations of thy lofty truths of Buddhism. 
All these beautiful works of are which adorned 
tte places of worship were the direct result of 
the interest of the Buddhist Kings of Ceylon to 
mzl, every shrine and monastery a vdritable cen- 
tre of art. No efforts have been spared to make 
evary building artistically perfect. So great wa? 
tre respect inspired in the mind of the Buddhist 
towards the Sangha that every gift to the Sangha 
vas madg a highly finished object of art. So it 
may not be surprising that even the lavatory 
stones of ghe great monasteries of Anuradhapura 
werg carved with the most exquisite designs. 


__ The early Buddhist sculptor did not confine 
rimself to decorative motifs. Two pieces of 
sculpture depicting the dream of Maya and the 
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miracle of Savatthi, besides the figures of Bodhi- 
satvas, indicate that an attempt was made to 
illustrate incidents from the Buddha’s life and 
Buddhist themes for the benefit of the devotees. 
At no stag. did the Buddhist artise, forget that 
his efforts in the creation of his products was for 
the purpose of educating the masses rather than 
satisfying this own artistic urge. 

Th, Buddhist sculptor in Ceylon excelled in 
the art of statuary. Working on a somewhag rare 
variety of crystalline lime-stone, he carved not 
only figures of gods, goddessess and his royal 
patrons but also the imag of the Buddha which 
was introduced into Ceylon at an early age both 
as an object of veneration and a symbo] of medi- 
tation ag a result of Mahayanist influences, The 
statue of the Buddha, which, as Count Harmann 
Keyserling says, was always to be “the absolutely 
perfect embodiment of spirituality in the visible 
domain” gave the sculptor the urge to project his 
keenest aesthetic sense to his work. With meticu- 
lous care, the sculptor sought to create in the 
image of the Buddha the vividest manifestation 
of that all-embracing loving-kindness for which 
th, great teacher stood. From Kandarodai in the 
Jaffna Peninsula to Tissamaharama in the South 
these statugs stand as a living memorial to the 
religious fervour and the artistic skill of their 
creators, The most famous among these are the 
Buddha statu, on the, Outer Circular Road in 
Anuradhapura and the Toluwila Buddha. The 
former is recognised by a consensus of critical 
opinion to be one of the most serene representa- 
tions of the Buddha. Equally well known is the 
gigantic Buddha statue at Aukana. Hewn out of 
the living rock and measuring 42 feet, this stand- 
ing figure of the Buddha with His hand raised in 
blessing looks upon the life-giving water of Kala- 
wewa and thd smiling paddy fields below. It 
nas impressed both the Jayman and the critic 
not only by its artistic excellence bug also by 
its cultural significancg as a symbolic represen- 
tation of the pattern of Sinhalese culture; the 
Buddha watches and blesses the peasant who 
works for his livelihood in hig fields. By far the 
most remarkable work of the Sinhalese sculptor 
was the stone gallery at Galvihare in Polon- 
naruwa. The last scene in the life of the Buddha, 
with its heartrending atmosphere, is captured and 
depicted with masterly skill; the Buddha lies 
majestically on his death-bed while his trusted 
attendant, Ananda, wedps in sorrow. There are 
numeroug statues of the Buddha—most of them 
buried deep in th, woods—which speak of a 
highly developed art. Not far away from Mali- 
gawela in the Uva Province are th, fragments 
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of a Buddha Statue which, measuring over 10 
feet across the chest, would havg been one of 
the largest Buddha stazuegs in the world. To the 
Sinhalesa sculptor the creation of a Buddha sta- 
tue has been the fulfilmenz of his artistic ambi- 
tions. He represented the Buddha in various 
mudras: as a preacher, as a friend of the world 
offering safety to humanity, as the most com- 
passionate of all beings, as a guide through the 
miseries of life and above all as a serene reli- 
gious personality to meditate on whose counte- 
nance wag in itself bliss. The art of statuary 
had survived to this day. The Sinhalese scuiptor 
even today devotes his energy and his time to 
the perfection of the Buddha statues which are 
a sine qua non in a Buddhist shrine, 


In addition to the statues carved out of 
rock and moulded with clay there were from 
about the 5th Century Budhhiss statues in bronze 
and other metals. The finest bronze statue fo 
be cast in Ceylon ig tha life-size figure of Tara 
which is now in the British Museum. Besides 
proving rh, existence of the ancient tradition of 
metal casting in Ceylon, this statue shows the 
development of the art of mefal statuary, the 
early stages of which are represented by the 
bronze Buddha figures unearthed at Badulla and 
Toluwila., 

It was in ghe realm of painting that the 
influence of Buddhism was more strongly felt. 
Used as a medium of instructing the adherent, 
the best works of painting in Ceylon, with the 
sola exception of Sigiriya frescoes, are religious 
in content and narrative in purpose. The paint- 
ings in the relic chambers of the Kantaka 
Dagaba at Mihintale and the Mahiyangane 
Chaitya, besides th, accounts of the paintings in 
the relic chamber of Ruwanweli Seva found in 
the Mahavamsa and Thupavamsa, give a very 
clear idea of the use to which painting has been 
put by the} Buddhists of Ceylon. In the 5th Cen- 
tury Fa Hian who visited Ceylon was impressed 
by the paintings representing the 550 Jatakas 
which were seen on both sides of the road through 
which the royal procession taking the Tooth 
Relic to the Abhayagiriya passed. The Buddhist 
shrines have had their walls painted with scenes 
from Buddha’s life and Jataka tales. Some of the 
most beautiful specimens of such mural paint- 
ings are yet to be found in varying degrees of 
preservation az Situlpahuwa, Tiwanka Puilimage 
and Yapahuwa and at the rock temples of Dimbu- 
lagala, Dambulla and Degaldoruwa. Right through 
the centurids the development of this art into 
what is today called “Sittara Art” is traceable. 

1] 
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Varying in fineSse and artistic value according 
to she competence of the artist, these paintings 
ate executed in a technique entirely indigenous 
and supeibly suited for the purpose for which 
they are used. This form of art has found ex- 
pression everywherg in the Island, and even x0- 
day no temple is complete unless its walls are 
painted with stories from th, Jatakas or the 
Buddha’s life. An artist with a reputation is 
gendrally employed to execute this work. Artists 
enjoying international recognition such as 'George 
Keyt and Nandalal Bose besides clever “Sittaras” 
lika Hugh Mendis and Sarlis have been com- 
missioned to paint the walls of some of our 
modern shrines. 
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William Blake 
1757-1827 


R. L. Megroz brings out in an article in 
The Aryan Path the “rare magic” waich 
William Blake, poet, creative visionary, artist 
énd craftsman, had at his command: 


_ Even in a whole book one would probably 
fail to-include just and adequate criticism of the 
meanings and the influence today (which is the 
sum of the meanings we can find) of William 
Blake. In a brief article here, it is perhaps most 
useful to note what appear to be the essential 
truths about the great creative craftsman, vision- 
ary artist, poet and revolutionary critic of 
society during the Industria] Revolu‘ion. 

He was born in Londen and died in Lon- 
don. He lived and worked in London nearly all 
his life, and ndver left his country, even to visit 
Rome, as many of his artistic conZemporaries 
and friends did. Some of these were loyal and 
helpful friends, but his most devoted friend was 
his wife, whom he married in 1782; an unedu- 
cated girl, Catherine Boucher, whom he taught 
much, dven to paint like himself on occasion, and 
tc help in preparing his copper-plates and 
coloured illustrations, They lived in hard-work- 
ing poverty, but in spite of a critical awareness 
o: what was going on in the world and not infre- 
qient indignation *and anger, Blake’s imagina~ 


tion was concentrated on another world that 
fused a conscious judgment of day-to-day 
appearances with the dramatic imagery of. 


dream: in effect he created a visionary reality 
that offered a contrast to the false values of con- 
temporary society. 

' Admired by a few, Blake was not successful in 
the worldly sense; nevertheless those who wherein 
contact with him as frignds admired not only his 
estonishing achievements but the radiance of the 
man whose happiness was now destroyed by 
adversity. 

Nowadays a good library will offer you a 
bewildering number and variety of books on 
Blake, but for steering a way through a_ great 


diversity of opinions—sometimes perhaps too 
adulazory, and often inconsistent with others 


~—therg remains the still indispensable first bio-~ 
zraphy, published in 1863, the “Life” by Alex- 
ander Gilchrist and Gilchrist’s widow, with con- 
tribusions by D. G. Rossetti and William 
Rossetti. In the 1906 and subsequent editions 
ennotated by W. Graham Robertaun, this editor 
sums up the best opinieng of half a century 
égo lin an admirable Introduction, and refers 


to a reading of the biography thus: i 
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“For us,.who jook down the yeafrs and 
see the Poet-Paintdr a dim and giant, figure, 
clothed with #he mantle of dreams and moving 
in Vision ‘above the light of the Morning 
Star,’ it is good to learn from one in touch 
with those who had seen him and spoken with 
him as he lived his beautiful, happy life, a 
man amongst. men.” 

Robertson anticipated some of the wisest of 
later comments, and though the terminology to 
express our thought may havd become less 
simple, Robertson’s statement reminds us of 
many keys to Blake. 

Since Blake’s career began as a practical 
engraver (in tha academic sense he was 
“uneducated”) “his lif, amongst men” comes 
befor: the more ‘tremendous aspect of this 
visionary genius. Moreover, when hg was 
troubled as to how he could publish his wonder 
fully illustrated Songs of Innocence and Songs 
of Experience, lacking tha money to have them. 
printed, he actually invented a method by which 
he could write the text by hand and paint the 
decorations and engrave both together on plates. 
He printed from those plates himself in various 
colours—a laborious process which resulted in 
th, loveliest combination of text and illumination 
by the same author ever made, The Songs 
were to prov, thq chief and earliest vehicle of 
his poetic fame, though the number of copies 
was so small that thely were almost nor published 
at all, and were reScued later, as were many 
Blak, paintings, by the luckiest of circumstances 
for posterity. 

According to Blake, the invention of his 
original method of printing text and pictures 
together was seen in a vision during sleep, when 
the figure of his dead brother Robert came to him 
and solved his problem. As opposed to the 
loose rhythmic prose and frequent incoherence 
of the Prophetic Books, in which usually only 
his decorative illustrations had a recognizable 
form, there are wonde(rful lyrics of a technical 
perfection as well as an imaginative power 
seldom equalled in poetry. It is a rare magic 
that can giv, you both a song and a profound 
mdiaphysical kind of poem in the same few 
verses, as we hav, in *he famous “Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright, in the fordsts of the night.” 
Yet it ig essencial Blake, the creation of a man 
that stupid or wicked fools ddnounced as a 
madman. Blake’s wonderful craftsmanship at its 
best required severd intellectual control, though 
liz is true that some of his drawing and much 
of the text of th, Prophetic Books, as _ well as 
miscellaneous jottings, are either like careless 
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notes‘ or incoherent with urgently crowding 
ideas, The fact that much critical study in this 
century has made the obscure Prophetic Books 
comprehensible, mainly by tracing the meanings 


Blake attached to various names and other 
symbols, indicates that there was a logical 
meaning for each vision, and also that the 


fundamental ideas all belong to the grand 
visionary whole of Blake’s thought. His jincoher- 
ence was a fault none the less, though due to 
passionate feeling and haste—a failurg of the 
artist unable to control powerful inspiration. 

Contradiciting a commanz on the “fancy” 
in his pictures as being “in the other world, or 
the World of Spirit,” Blake wrote to a friend 
that this was not his intention, for “Whilst 
living in This World [I] wish to follow the 
Nature of it.” Besides Michelangelo’s power, 
his naturalism also appealod to Blake, on whose 


drawings of ancient themes, such as_ the 
Creation, the influence! of the great Italian 


painter is frankly revealed. But what astonishes, 
even today, is Blake’s frequene transmutation of 
a characteristic theme of Michelangelo, such as 
the image of the Deity stretching down to touch 
Adam into life, which in Blake becamg the 
Biblical Elohim’s cra@ation of an Adam whose 
human body is being evolved out of ch, serpent 
form coiled around it above chaos, and under 
the Deity’s hand. But ‘it is less the hand than 
the face of tha Deity, and also that of emerging 
Man, which express Blake’s intuition. There is 
radiant anguish and foreknowledge in the 
Creator’s, and the fear and nobility of dawn- 
ing consciousness in the human creature, whose 
mien seems to rdflect something of the Creator’s 
grandeur. In many pictures for universal 
themes, as lin rhe illustrations to the Book of 
Job, Blake unites what we may conveniently 
term spiritual knowledge with natural forms 
that belong to the familiar world of appearances. 
Instead of trying to escape this world he pene- 
trated like a seer to realities which most 
religions, especially in the East, have taught 
are veiled by the world of phenomena. 

Such reflections bring us zo the verge of 
subjects requiring far too much space. Besides, 
Blake maintains a duality of vision throughout. 
He hated physical science and materialistic 
philosophy, buz lovingly sought truth in natural 
forms, and most pungently condemned society, 
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not so much for greed as for blindness to the 
remediable evils of degrading want and the 
brutal: enslavement of children.’ As for _ reli- 
gion, Blake’s was a combination of elements from 
the Orient and the Western world, most remark- 
able in a self-taught artist-craftsman and poet 
who lived from 1757 to 1827 wher, the Indus- 
trial Revolution first developed to change a 
world which, if any better now, owes the fact 


largely to practical, creative visionaries like 
Blake—and how few there are ! 
A book could be compiled of Blake’s 


proverbs and 
which are so 


many other aphoriStic statements, 
endlessly diverse that it is difficut 
to choos, a concluding quotation fhat is a8 
characteristic of Blake) as any other could be. 
I find the following among many in Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell where hg describes a vision, 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel : 

“If thd doors of perception werg cleansed, 
everything would appear to man as it is, 
infinite. 

“For man has closed himself up, fill he 
sey all things thro’ narrow chinks of his 


cavern.” oe ee 
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Albert Camus 

Albert Camus, th, noted French writer to 
whom the Nobel Prize for literature has just 
been awarded, is one of the’ youngest authors to 
vecoiv4 this prize, being only forty4our. But 
bs has been famous already for something like 
twenty years. He sprung to fame as far back 
as 1937 with a volume of inciSive essays called 
Neces, This collection was first published 
in Algeria, and two years later in Metropolitan 
F-ance by the well-known publishing house of 
Gallimard, one of. whos, directors he now 1s. 

He has written essays, novels, plays, and 
short stories, ¢he) most notable of which are the 
following: Essays—Noces (1939); Le My- 
tie de Sisyphe (1942); Lettres a un Amt 
Aliemand (1945); L’Homme Revolte (1952); 
Novels—L’ Ltranger (19429 La  Peste 
(1947); Theatre— Le Malentendu§ 1944; 
Caligula (1944); L’Etat de Siege (1948); 
Les Justes (1949); Short stories—L’Exil et 
l= Royaume (1957). 

Born in Algeifa into a vdry modest work- 
ia¢ class family, his childhood was spent in one 
cf the poor quarters of Algiers. In his early 
youth he was a member of the communist party 
but his sense of revols was quickly aroused and 
Lis adhesion was short-lived. He entered the 
political arena through journalism, first in 
Alveria and later in Paris. In 1937 he fiercely 
cnampioned the cause of Republican Spain and 
=us was the first of the many stands he was to 
take in favour of liberty and justice in the name 


ef human dignity, which roused him later 
egainst the Hitleric-’ regime and _ against 
Stalinism. 


During the war despite very fragile health, 
ke was a militant in sag Resistance movement 
cnd was one of the founders and for some years 
the leading contributor to the newspaper 
Cumbat. His voice was raised jin the great 
rolitical debates which dividdd conscience both 
curing and after the war. Not that he believes 
chat a writer should always bet intervening in 
cantemporary politics. He has said that such 
= course will wear him out and prevent him 
from thinking. The writer, he declares, “should 
create if h, can, and that first of -all, especially 
if what: he creates does not recoil before the 
problems of his own times’; but “in exceptional 


circumstances” he should “permit no ambiguity 
about which side he has chosen.” He should 
refuse, above all, to “dilutd the effectiveness of 
his choice by shrewd hair-splitting or prudent 
reservation, and should leave no doubt as to 
his personal intention to dvfend freedom.” It 
is in-this uncompromising spirit that he took 
the side of the insurgents in the Hungarian 
revol?, 

This rigour, he thinks, should apply even 
more forcibly to Leftist intellectuals, among 
whom he reckons himself. In the contemporary 
world, as he puts it, conformism has fastened 
on the Left; “It is truq that the Right is not 
brilliany,” hb, said in a recent interview, “but 
the Left is in ful] decadence, a prisoner of words, 
bogeed down in its vocabulary, capable of no 
other than stereotyped answers, failing consis- 
tchzly to measure up to the reality from which 
it asserts nevertheless that it derives its laws.” 
“The role of the intellectual,” h, adds, “lies in 
pointing out that the king is naked when hy is’ 
naked, and not in describing ecstatically his 
imaginary robes.” 

He follows his own dictum in prescribing 
a solution to the Algerian problem. He regards 
himself as an Algarian Frenchman and he does 
not approve the terrorism of the Algerian 
guerillas. Since, his early beginnings as a jour- 
nalist in Algeria, he has always taken a liberal 
stand. In a serifs of articles published last year 
in UExpress, and also more recently, he 
defined this position. He advocated the end of 
the status then in force in Algeria, a Round 
Table conferenc4 thaz would includ, all the 
representatives of Algerian parties and groups, 
and the discussion of the possibility of an 
autcnomous, federated Algeria, which would pre- 
serv, tha liberties of the two peoples who in- 
habtt the country. 

Alfnough alrdady an established writer and 
one of the foremost among his contemporaries, 
and recognized as on, of the greatest artist- 
moralists of our times, Camus ts still developing. 
Wita regard to him there’ is still in the public 
mind an expectancy, the wish that he should 
still add to the arvistic brillianc, he has shown 
and the power of his thought and produce in 
the future works which will be fully equal to his 
most outstanding successes. And the collection 
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of short stories published this year does not 
indicate any falling off. 

He has always been evolving. For the first 
five years or so of his literary career Camus 
showed himself as a pronounced pessimist, 
almost a nihilist, oppressed with a sense of the 
unending conflict of man with reason and 
ultimately with the moral order. In Noces he 
wroze, “A stone warmed up by the sun or a 
cypress which thy sky lays bare in its full 
growth, furnishes the limits of the only world 
in which reason possesses any sense}—Nature 
without man.” This phase continues in Caligula, 
Le Malentendu and L’Eiranger. In all of them 
man is shown convinced of the absurdity of 
the world. In L’Etranger, however, a new vein 
revealed izself, a straak of Voltairean irony in- 
{used with pathos. 


In this phase Camus found the mainstay of 
his lyricism in his praise of the life of the 
senses, bus however preoccupied he might be 


with th, absurdity of the world, neither in his 
exposition nor in his szyle did he ever show 
himself as anything but a believer in order and 
rational form to a 


clarity, and he gave a 
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philosophy which was obsessed with the inco- 
herent and the irrational. He found in his 
classical style an antidot, fo the “disgust for 
life”? and gaw in art a counter-destiny for man. 

Buz from 1942 onwards Camus began to 
move towards a ‘humanistic position. Partici- 
pation in the Resistancg was for him an influence 
towards this end. By taking risks for a cause, 
Camus evolvsd ,towards a_ philosophy which 
recognized the eternal values of the conscience 
above the contingencies of history. In his 
Lettres a un Ami Allemand he stated that man 
ought to set himself agains< moral nihilism and 
takd the part of jussice even against the gods. 
In La Peste this tendency rdached its culmination. 
L’Homme revolée shows Camus as the champion 
of what might b, called secular humanism, 
which rejects any form of violence on mau. 
He thugs becomes an advocate of reforms rather 
than of revoluzions, and he’ shows himself 
disinclin¢d to sacrifice any part of the liberty 
and happiness which man enjoys today in the 
expectation of an ideal future—News from 
France, October 1957. 
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Unforgettable India 


EXCERPTS OF AN ARTICLE WRITTEN BY 
CuinesE Piaywricut Tsao Yu 

The famous Chinese playwright Tsao Yu, 
who visited India in 1956, has written an article 
in the Pekin People’s Daily entitled “Unfor- 
gettatle India.” Excerpts from the article read: 

In the two thousand years of contact 
between China and India, we thave not heard a 
single battle cry. Envoys of peace visited each 
other’s country continuously in search of know- 
ledge, culture and a prosperous life. History 
never recorded two more amicable and harmo- 
nious neighbours. 

It is impossible for any of us who has 
visited India to forget the Indian people’s 
affection towards us. In every Indian city we 
visited, many Indian friends invited us to siay 
with them and to talk with their wives and 
children, At many evening parties, poets 
recited to us poems they had written in praise 
of our friendship. And how fascinating were 
the Indian music and dance! In big cities end 
little towns, musicians and dances would in- 
variably carry us into a fairyland of happiness, 

In Hindi, the words “sugar” and “China” 
are very close in pronuciation. Our Indian 
friends laughingly fold us that to them the 
thought of Chinese was always accompanied by 
a feeling of sweetness. It is the same with us 
Chinese. When we think of our Indian friends, 
we experience a feeling of placidity and 
cordielity, 

In villages and small towns we could feel 
all the more the ocean-deep affection of the 
IncGien people towards the Chinese people. On 
our tour of various Indian cities by train, we 
were greeted at every start by crowds of people, 
men and women, young and old with garlands 
of ficwers, with fragrant scents and enchanting 
songs. One early morning, We were not yet 
quite awaked when our train pulled into a 
station. We heard the knocking of many gentle 
hands on the compartment door. As we got off 
the izain, we were faced with a large crowd of 
people, with shining eyes, smiling at us in the 
half-cht of dawn. The welcomers presented 
gifts to us and anointed us with perfumed 
ointment. Each of us was offered a cup of hot 
cotiee. Singing, laughing and chatting, there 
were a boundless feeling of happiness and cordial 
friendship. The whistle sounded, And we 
sudcenly realised that the five minutes’ stop had 
passed in the twinkling of an eye. We bade good- 
bys to the crowd, among whom friendship 
sparkled like a flame, But in our excitement we 
forgot to ask the name of the town. As the 
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train pulled further away, our eyes were full 
of tears, We had left our heart with the town. 
Though we did not know its name, we knew it 


was India. It was the affection that millions 
of Indians cherished for visitors from New 
China. 


Every minute of our stay in India was so 
precious that we wished we could bring back ail 
the knowledge and wisdom of India to share 
with our kinsfolk and friends, Every place in 
India is so beautiful, every place is like a 
dreamland, 

The construction carried out by the Indian 
people made us proud for India. The peace- 
loving and musical Indian people are making 
gigantic strides forward on the road to indus- 
trialization. Many fine poems, articles and news- 
letters had been written by Chinese writers and 
poets on their unforgettable impression of India 
after they visited that country. The writer, 
Yen Wen-chin, has recently finished his work 
for Chinese children entitled India, We Shall 
Never Forget You ! 

How happy we are that we have by our 
side such a great neighbour, India, who has 
stood up and has boundless faith in the cause of 
peace. When I think of our friendship, I think 
to hear the singing of a sea of people, The 
singing, full of confidence and joy, comes over 
the Himalayas to mingle in a great chorus 
“Hindi Chini bhai bhai.”—-China Today, October 
15, 1957, 
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Boom on the Book Market 
THE West GERMAN Book PRODUCTION 
oF 1956 


Dk Frankfort: As it is the case with 
almost all branches of industry in West Germany, 
thus the{ publishing houses could also register 
a noticeable increase in their production again 
during the last year. Regarding the number 
of the titles of the books thrown on the market 
in 1956, #here as no doubt that there is a boom 
in literature. The Exchange Association of the 
(West) German bookselling trad, has together 
with the great Frankfort Book Fair again sub- 
mitted its annual review Books and Bookselling 
Trade in Statistical Figures which allows the 
supposition that the slogan “he who brings 
much, brings something to everyone” can also 
be applied to the book-industry. That this 
method is not completely without effect was 
after all proved by the great numbers of visitors 
crowding the Frankfort exhibition halls of the 
Book Fair although it was not possible to buy 
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books there. After all, the demand cannot 
easily bd met with in chis cultural field. One 
can also read in the review of th, Exchange 
Association—as two ins%itutions investigating 
into public opinion have; found out—that 
between 35 and 47 percent of the people who 
havd been linterrogated do not own a single 
book. In many cases this is due to their in- 
comes, and it can be gathered from a survey that 
tha average published price per book has risen 
from 6.84 marks in 1951 to 9.18 marks in 1956. 
But on the other hand, some larger publishing 
houses hava extende(i the production of cheap 


83 
pocket-bbokg in such a way that it is now 
possible to get the Odyssey or the Divine 


Comedy for the price of three packets of 


cigarettes, 
} 
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GERMANY AT THE FouRTH PLACE AS 
CONCERNS FIGURES 

In 1956, the publishing houses of the 
German Federal Republic and West Berlin have 
brought 17,215 different titles on the markez, 
among which there were after all 13,307 books 
having been published for the first time. This 
coneymns as well books as booklets and pamph- 
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been edited in a greater or 


lets which have 
By that they have 


smaller number of copies. 
not only surpassed their post-war record of 
19&5—then it was possible to count 16,660 
titles—-but at the same time they have also kept 
their place on the international ranking-list 
wher: the Federal Republic is fourth. Thus they 
reacked a little more chan half the amount of 
the titles which ware edited by rhe publishing 
houses of the Soviet Union in 1955 and probably 
reached again in 1956. Japan and Greaz Britain 
havel produced more publications still than West 
Germany. The Fxenange Association has in 
this connection ascertained how the titles of the 
books compare to the number of the inhabitants, 
anc here the Federal Republic is at the thir- 
teenta place as shd had 33 book titles to 100,000 
inhalitants, whereas there were| more in smaller 
coun ries, 69 in Denmark, 53 in Austria. The 
United States of America with its great amount 
of inhabitants is with 8 per 100,000 az the last 
place but one among the countries selectud. 
The participation of tha various publishing 
fouses in the book production of 1956 has not 
been ascertained yet, but as comparcd to 1955 
there should not be vary remaikable changes, 
anc che picture at that time was that out of 
1.95£ publishing houses a third edited a single 
book in tha course of gne year. Only 20 (1.1 per 
cent) proved—according to the amount of pub- 
lications—the great publishing houses as they 
solu. 100 to 400 titles during that one year. Con- 
sdquently the turnover of these publishing houses 
shaw2d figures of seven digits..Well, to what 
kind of books did the German publishers pay their 
special attention in 1956? To polite literature, 
polit:cs, science? Certain changes can be noticed 
when comprising the figures of 1955. The 
increase of publications in the field of religion 
anc theology is most obvious. In 1956, with 
1,246 titles there were 230 more than in 1956. 
There tig also a rise in the number of titles in 
the eld of technics, industry and trade, and 
natu-al scidnce, if, however, not so marked. On 
the cther hand there was a decrease to be noticed 
in polite Hterature (1956: 2,689 titles), school- 
books (1956: 1999 titles), and youth periodicals 
(1956: 1,336 titles). There were also less books 
pull.shed about formative art and handicraft in 
195€ thlan in the previous year; however, it can 
be essumed that the publishers will draw their 
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conclusions for the next years at th, latest from 
thy markedly strong rush especially on theSe 
publications and on the picture prints as well at 
th, Frankfort Book Fair of his year. Details about 
the share of the scientific descriptions for the 
general public such as Gods, Graves, and Scien- 
tists (Gotter, Graber and Gdlehrte) or The Bible 
as History (Und die Bibel] hat doch recht) in the 
book production of 1956 cannot be gathered from 
the survey of the Exchang, Association; judging, 
however, by th¢ exhibitions in the shop-windows 
of the booksellers and the books exhibited at 
the Fair, they must still be of great interest for 
the publishers and probably for the buyers, too. 


More TRANSLATIONS THAN IN 1955 

There were 1,543 translations into German 
among the 17,215 titles having been published in 
1956, that is 42 more than in 1955. Most of the 
translations werd in the field of polit, literature 
(668), youth periodicals (217), and religion 
and theology (169). Most of the translations 
(403) were from Englsh, 356 originated in 
Amewica, 317 were books of French authors, 47 
books (3.1 per cent) were translated from 
Russians. But polite literature having bejen spe- 
cially examined showed a decrease} of _ transla- 
tions from the American and English as com- 
pared to 1955, whqreas it was almost static with 
th, French. Opposed to this the books of Rus- 
slan and Spanish origin showed an increase. 

Together with the number of the books 
having been published in Federal Republic in 
1956, foreign trade in the book-market has also 
increased. As compared to 1955, the export of 
books of the Federal Republic ros, by 16.2 per 
cent in 1956, The total amount of the books ex- 
ported wias 51.921 million marks. The main 
buyers were Switzerland, Austria, the Saar dis- 
trict that was no part of Germany at that time, 
and the U.S.A. Book imports on the other 
hand did not rise quite) so much. As compared 
to 1955, imports rose by 2.6 per cent and 
brought books worth 32.895 million marks into 
the Federal Republic. Here the main suppliers 
were Switzerland, Austria, Great Britain, and 
tha western neighbours of the Federal Republic. 
Deutsche Korrespondents, October 22, 1957. 
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THE VISHAL BHARAT 


(HINDI MONTHLY) 


Enters the 31st Year of its Existence 
with 


The Issue of January 1958 


A Special NEW YEAR NUMBER will be the next issue of ain 1958. 
“Vishal Bharat’—the Hindi monthly was founded and published by late 
Ramananda Chatterjee, internationally known eminent editor of ‘“Prabasi” 
and the “Modern Review” and a great thinker as well as. a far-sighted leader 
of Bengal who thought it well for spread of Hindi language far and wide over 
India about half a century back. Accordingly he got this Hindi monthly published 
on the fertile ground of Bengal herself under his able guidance and editorship 
of Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi, a public spirited: man and a true friend of 
Indians overseas, with its first issue in January 1928. 

From the very beginning it was honoured by blessings of Poet Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews along with their respective 
invaluable confributions. 

Jt has been running all throughout successfully and sninteenupheaty being 
| recognised vehicle in Hindi through which leaders of Indian thought -and culture 
are used fo make their voices heard and views spread-over.e Original and 
exclusive articles on useful subjects of the time are duly illustrated. 

It supplies regularly coloured pictures elucidating the Renaissance Movement 
in Indian art of ancient, medieval and modern age. 

Its editorial comments and criticism on current events are quite independent 
fearless and non-partisan for which these are carefully looked forward to by the 
intelligent cifizens all over fhe country as if speaks out in “Rashfra Bhasha’— 
that was inner meaning of ever un-erring thought of the Founder ! 

Under the accrediting editorship of- ifs second and present editor Pandit 
Shri Ram Sharma “VISHAL BHARAT” has been marching on regularly in the 
way of pride and progress. 

, We invite the valuable attenfion of our subscribers, readers, advertisers, 
selling and advertising agents and ‘others fo extend their liberal co-operation 
in reaching the goal of success by publishing this “NEW YEAR NUMBER” 
which will be out, on the 25 of December 1957 incorporating articles from 


eminent contemporary writers and profusely illustrated. Fe 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 


WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
| 6 


* Weekly presehtations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
‘CHOWRINGHEE’ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkum’ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. ; 

“* Iafe and Laterature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 

important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 

and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 

interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 


ae J 
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* 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 


* “Why” and “Why Indeed”—elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. 


a 


“We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 

tion with Russian Characteristics, 

* “Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities i in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

* “The Storm Gathers”—treating a fundamental aspect of our 
“Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy: Annas Three. Annual Rs. 10/-, Half-yearly Rs. 5/- only 


For’ Advt, Rates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade—l1st Floor) 
Phone’: 23-4944 ae: ~ CALCUTTA-13 
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~~ rhere is not a walk in Ife in which mastery of the 
Bnglish language will not bring a rapid advancemenf, a 
larger Income and wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your business or occupation, you need a 
command of the English language to be successful. Whether 
you are a teacher, a student, a manager, a journalist, a 
lawyer, a Judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to 
the forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward 
climb, You need good English in every relation of your 
life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, to 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here js the way to gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of infer- 
national fame in feaching English, gives you a newimethod 
of mastering this language. His Correspondence Course 
in Practical English and Mental Efficiency enables you to 
become a Master of English by the easiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. [¢ feaches you by Dosf, 
in your, spare moments at home, how tom 





Enlarge Your Vocabulary by. 
Thousands of Words; : Baye 

Use the Right Word In the Rigut fees 
Place 3 oe | 


Correct all Errors of 
Idfom and Diction-; 


Develop Originality of Style and 
Expression 

Write in a Clear, Bold, Vigerous Style that carries Gan ean: : 

Prepere Tactiul and Forceful Letters, Essays, Advertisements, 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. s 

Become an Engaging Conversationist-and Be Popular ta 
Goed Society ; 

Increase Your Power of Persuasion 3 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence 3 

Earn More Nioney, Get Better Position & Achleva Grenter Success, 


Grammar, 





This remarkable Course hag been highly praised by eminent 
masters of English. All lines of business, all trades, all professions, 
arts and sciences sre represented among Mr. Kleiser’s students 
who number more then 100,000 all over the world. 


Write for Full faformation. - 


There ts absolutely no uncertainty-no suesswork—about Mr. 


He had a long experience tn some 


Kieiser’s methods. 


of the teading educational institutions, and came to be recognised as the foremost teacher of Bnslish by post. His Course is 


his life-work. 


or write fo‘as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nD. 


In if you will have the ripe fruits of his vast experience. 
use the English language for all one is worth in business and social life. 


l¢é is for every ambitious man and woman who vould 
For full information, send us the coupon given above 
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ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
Pi | 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


(Seconp & ENLARGED Eprrron): 
By 
KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


A factual study of Manpower, Land, Agriculture, Livestock, Minerals, Forests, 
with Raw Materials obtained from each source. Details of Ports, Irrigation 
anid Power Projects as also of Industries, Transport, Financial Organisations are 
‘additional features. 

Press Reviews: 


* / 
“16 provides to the readers almost all key factors of economic development...” 


— Searchlight 
“\..1t) is something like a study of world economic products with special reference 
to India and Pakistan-+-” —Commerce | 
“A dictionary of country’s economic resources++a useful reference book.” -« —Statesman 
“A most authoritative work...” ._ London Chamber of Commerce Journal 
“be book is intended to deal with most of the aspects of economic wealth of 


the sub-continent:++” ~—Indian Economic Journal 
and aeveral others, my : 
Price Rs. 20/- 


K. P. BASU PUBLISHING. CO.—42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta-6 
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‘Bengali Works 
in Devanagari Script 


GITANJALI 


Wit A VIEW To BRINGING the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore nearer to the larger 
group of Indian people able to read 
the Devanagari, the Visva-Baaram has 
undertaken to bring out select Bengali 
works of Rabindranath Tagore in this 
script. 
Readers familiar with Devanagari 
script and not at home in the Bengali 
language will be able to get from 
this Devanagari reprint of the Bengali 
GrranyaLt some idea of the mellifluous- 
ness and beauty of language of the 
original. The content of the poems, and 
to some extent their form, will in this way 
be largely available for the publie which 
does not read Bengali, : é‘ 
Price Rs, 2°50, . Board Rs, 3°50. 


SVARAVITAN 


A selection of 25 songs of Rabindranath 

Tagore, in Devanagari script, together 

with Nozartoys. ; 
Price Rs. 3°00 


When ordering kindly mention 
Devanagari Script. 
A catalogue of authorised Hindi translations 
of Rabindranath \Tagore’s works, published . 
by the Visva-Bharati, will be sent on request. 


VISVA-BHARATI 
6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane - Calcutta 7 
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Youngmen’s 


Guide to Health and 
Happy Married Life 


—This remarkable book now sent free! 


It gives valuable scientific information on the subjects 
of health, sex and married life, giving useful instructions 
on food, exercise, sleep-and rest, and prevention anc 
cure of various diseases. It also tells you how to ge: 
fat (put on weight). It also tells you how your marriec 
sex-life can be healthy and happy. If you are feeling 
weak.or want to improve your health—to gain a new 
energy—for better enjoyment of your life and for greate 
efficiency in your work, read this informative scientific 
book, written in simple language. You may also con- 
sult its author, Dr. R. M. Singh, who is a specialist ir 
the sex and health troubles of the youngmen, marriec. 
or unmarried, and is an authority of international fame 
and has written several high class books on thesc 
subjects which have been highly praised by the leading 
medical and other journals of the world, as well as by 
eminent doctors and by thousands of the patients curec 
by him. For example: 


The Sexology Magazine of New York says: “This 
is an unusual book apd contains a great deal of in- 
formation...It is an interesting book.” Reviewed bv 
Dr. Joseph Dalven, 

The International Journal of Sexology whose editorial 
board comprises of the -leading sexologists of all ad- 
vanced European, American and Eastern countries and 
which is the most authoritative journal of the subjec:, 
says: “It is a well-written book with sane and sound 
ideas...will. be found of material value for the 
adolescents (youths) and the newly-married males.” 

The Punjab Medical Joyrnel says, *-.chapters 
Sexual Physiology, Masturbation, Night Discharges, 
Impotence, Neurasthenia, How Sexologists Misunder- 
stand and Mistreat Sexual Disorders are worth men~ 
tioning because these subjects are fully explained... The 
author rightly proves, without doubt, that the causes 
of these disorders are - The matter of the whole bock 
is readable and to the point and well-illustrated. So 
we recommend the book to the lay public and the 
medical practitioners alike.” 

The Modern Review, this great monthly magazinc, 
says : “The volume under review contains valuable scien- 
tific information regarding the sex-life of man and woman. 
Every chapter of the book is informative and interesting 
and testifies to the author’s scientific outiook. His easy 
simple style makes the book a happy reading.” 

‘My Magazine of India says: The author has madz 
a really creditable effort to present exhaustive and vital 
information written in a very lucid and non-technical 
manner, it is a book that is worth reading.” 

The Indian Librarian. the magazine which is a hign 
authority on books and libraries, says: “Most of the 
books on sex-life written in India are mere trast. 
But this book is an exception. It is scientifically 
written and the knowledge imparted by it would go? 
along way to enrich the mind of the reader. ine 
101. 
benefit by reading it.” 

So many other such opinions could be quoted. Fer 
further information write a card to-day for the obove- 
named free book. Write your address very clearly and 
give your age and occupation and write only: ‘Please 
send your free book”, nothing else. 


S. HEALTH CENTRE, 
JAIPUR (5), RAJASTHAN. 
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And created a wild uproar. av 
They plundered every shop 
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STRAIGHT VIRGINIA 
Still the best buy 


As. -[7/6 FOR 10 ¢ Rs, 2/5/6 FOR 50 
Subject to local tax adjustmenfs 
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: |From=a, Neighbour | 


If there is'a lot of comings and goings between 
‘Jamshedpur and Rourkela, that is only as it should be. 
, Of all the steel plants, the one coming -up at Rourkela 
is closest to Jamshedpur, India’s first steel city. 


If these comings and goings lead to an useful exchange 
of experience and ideas, that is again as it should 
Rian be for Jamshedpur has been making steel these 50 
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‘and technicians for Rourkela.” There are nearly 
,150 of them at Jamshedpur—from key personnel 
to artisans. 


Good Wishes ¥ | Strengthening these ties of friendship are the 

~ surprisingly large number ~-of oid Jamshedpur 

£0 Rour kela faces that one sees at Rourkela. To them and 

their colleagues, Jamshedpur sends neighbourly 
greetings and good wishes. 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED - 
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Thailand 


Land of teak and temples, of sky- . 
scrapers and canals. Among 
the most beautiful sights in 
' Thailand are the lavish costumes 
worn y the traditional ballet 
dancers. Made of silk and 
interwoven with intricate 
designs in gold and silver 
embroidery, these costumes 
ate so tight-fitting that before - 
each performance the. 
artistes have to be sewn-into 
them. There is no end’ 
to the variety of costumes all 
over the world. 
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N People who are much _parti- 
\ cular about quality insist on 
\ ‘Bengal’ mark on every piece 
\ of lamp they buy. They are 
sure to have full value for 
money they spend for 
Bengal lamp. ‘Bengal’ stands 
for quality, and has tradi- 


} tional fame for better lighting, 


THE BENGAL ELECTRIC 
LAMP WORKS ITD. 


CALCUTTA = 14° re 
“sO €U> 
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English Works 


| POETRY 
Poems . ‘ Rs 5:00 
Ssyamall 5°00 | 
Gitanjall ys : 4°87 | 
Collected Poems and Plays 14°62 
NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 
Four Chapters 3°50 
Two: Sisters 3'50 | 
The Parrot's Training and other Storles 3°00 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
My Boyhood Days 3°50 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
Crisis tn Clvilization 1 00 
Talks In China 1°50 
The Centre of Indian, Culture 1°00 
A Vision of India’s History 1'00 | 
Religion of an Artist 100 | 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


~ CHITRALIPI 2 
Fiffeen Plafes with an infroductary nofe by the Poet, 
~ Paper Rs 10°00, Cloth Rs 1869 


\ f 
Hindi Works 


NOVELS | 
Phulwadi Rs 2°80 
Chaturanga 1'50 
Do Bohne ; 2'80 

DRAMA - 

‘Natl-ki-Puja 2°00 
~ AUTOBIOGRAPHY . 
- Mera Bachpan 230 


VISVA-BHARATI 


6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane - Caleutta 7 | 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 


WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
® 


Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
‘CHOWRINGHEF’ a valuable and thovght-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkwm’ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also . 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 
“Why” and “Why Indeed”—elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. 
“We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 
“Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 
“The Storm Gathers”—treating a . fundamental aspect of our 
“Refugee” Problem today. 


Price per Copy: Annas Three. Annual Rs. 10/-, Half-yearly Rs, 5/- only 





For" Advt. Rates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


17-8-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade—I1st Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 $3 $3 CALCUITA-13 
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P-26, RazA BAsANTA Roy Roan, GaLcurra 


“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place......,Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s 
genius was essentially constructive.,..By publish- 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, 
Srijukta Santa Devi has done a great service to 
Bengal and derivatively to the whole country... 
No one could have written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as she has done, It will 
certainly remain a source book for future writers 
and students.” —Hindusthan Standard 


“An authentic and highly interesting biogra- 
phy in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyaya........he life story of such a man is 


naturally linked up with the main currents of. 


contemporary national history and we are glad 
to note that the author has adequately covered 
this wider background in delineating the indivi- 
dual’s life. The style is restrained and has a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume. 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
eurrents of Bengal’s history for the last half a 
century with which Ramananda was intimately 
associated,” —Amrita Baxar Patrika 
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it two dreadful diseases rob people of their : 
richest treasure— Health and Beauty and leave | 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not | 
incurable as many*people think they are. ; 


Howrah Kustha-Kutir 


Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- | 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character | 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 


Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 
Founder: Px, RAM PRAN SHARMA 


1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
’Phons—-SIBPUR 2359 


Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Caleutta-9 




















Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in | 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold | 
of the system tightening its clutch, drawing it’s | 
victims nearer to the grave day-by- day. Some of | 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal | 
thirst, hunger, passing urine frequently, sugar in | 
the urine. itching, etc. If the disease is net | 
treated, carbuncles, boils, cataract and other com- | 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared | 
scientifically in accordance with the Unani pres- | 
criptions of ancient times with rare herbs and | 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system. | 
By using Venus Charm Tableis, thousands of | 
victims have found relief and been rescued from | 
the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is | 
reduced from the 2nd or 3rd day after commen- | 
cing this treatment, and you feel more than half | 
cured after a few days only. Venus Charm is | 
economical, safe, easy to take and does not require | 
special diet restrictions. 

Ask for free. descriptive literature. 
Price per phial of 50 tablets Rs. 6-12. 
PACKING AND PosTaGE FREE, 
Available from 


VENUS RESEARCH LABORATORY (r.) | 


Post Box |e ack IAG 50d) eee s 8 CALCUTTA, 
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aati este HISTORY OF ORISSA (I & ID) 
stacad (afba ) vatat Birresty sia —RK. D. Banerji Each 23 0 
TAI ( ADY ATY i>) qe o°€o 
_ CHATTERJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS— 

aioe afafasy oy Sit— No. 10 to 17 each No. at 4 0 

aiatawy ecerataty *9¢ {CANONS OF ORISSAN ae 
_ | : N. K. Basu 0- 

Hib adn fapy 23 StH—F aé DYNASTIES OF MEDIEVAL ne 

Pt. Binayak Misra 9 § 


Bitbifaa freota eaaty ( as 2o—>9 ) 


p acess at 8'eo [EMINENT AMERICANS : WHOM 


INDIANS SHOULD KNOW—Rev. Dr. J. 


sifaetcra ga ( afba \—Aagata af seo |" T. Sunderland 48 
, EVOLUTION & RELIGION—ditto 3 0 
VS Bawa e|—(2T 6 Vy StH) ICSF "Co ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE _ 
r ‘ BIBLE—ditto ‘ 
wifetsca aaate Staw5e aRtts 3°¢° | ATMOHAN’S WIFE—Bankim Ch. | 
_ frctacas wa—Diefietinen fice vqaata | cee | Chatterjeo BS 


THE KNIGHT ERRANT (Novel)—Sita Devi 3 8 


THE GARDEN CREEPER (Jllust. Novel) — 
Santa Devi and Sita Devi 3 


TALES OF BENGAL—Santa Devi & Sita Devi 3 
INDIA AND A NEW. CYVILIZATION—Dr. 
R. K. Das 4 


BSle BS —( vewainte Cia ) 
Slater sty faatfaty ago ) 8*ee 
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ciate ( afoe )—afaaysa seqaty 2°00 
(In the press) 


ORY OF SATARA (illust. History)— 
Major B, D. Basu . 18 8 


: | ISTORY OF THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
_fantra—Saifictess miRersts =. 3 [SN INDIA (An epitome of Major Basu’s 


first book in the list)—N. Kasturi 8 6 


THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL VAISHNA- 
VISM IN ORISSA—With Introduction by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar—Prabhat Mukherjee 6 0 


THE FIRST POINT OF ASWINI—J ogesh 
Ch. Roy 1 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES—Radlia 
Kumud Mukherji 0 4 
THE BOATMAN BOY: AND FORTY. 
, POEMS—Sochi Raut Roy 


SOCHI RAUT ROY—“A POET OF THE 
PEOPLE”-—-By 22 eminent writers of 
India ® 4 Q 


" POSTAGE EXTRA ° 


PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LIMITED 
120-2, Upper Cireular Road, Caleutta-9 
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The Adsorbent Antacid 
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Magnesium Trisilicate Ceo, Tablet 





Hair & Brain Tonic 







Ensures growth ‘of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, pratects scalp, 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep. Useful to everyone in all 
seasons, Rs, 4/- for big bottle and 
Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
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Ayurvedic Medicine 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
RAMTIRTH - 
HYPER-ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, BRAHMI OIL 
Etc, Etc, Oe Special No. f 
@ RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 


Bombay-14, [ Cc. Rly. J 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing YOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of 
M.O, for Rs. 2/« including Postage. 
These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home, 


SS om Be Foy ES Ae ee es oe Oe oe oe 


Available in Bottles of 50 tablets 


o> 









oe 


Nogic Classes are regularly conducted 
from 7-30 to 9-80 a.m. and evening 
from 6 to 7-80 pam. at the above 
L address. Lectures on every Sunday 

at 10 a.m. 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA :: BOMBAY : KANPUR 
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DANTON 1-Week Shorthand 
(English & Hindi) 


| Ocly 4 rules, 10 Easy Lessons. Practice soon gives 
' 15)—200 words speed per minute. Wrete today ‘for 
| Free First Lesson, 


DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Egerton Road. Post Box 1048, Deut (1) 


LEUCODERMA 


Fr3e——50,000 packets of medicine ready for distribution, 
on) packet will cure one inch white spot. Postage As,'11 


Kubiraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, 
P, O. Shalkia, Howrah, W, Bengal 
Phone How 3642 Salika Kushtasram 
Branch : 49-B, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


“0 PEN-SESAME” 


Magic words are unavailing where Astrology is con- 
cerned. There is no royal road to its study. In the words 
of Sr. Simmonite, “it requires as much study as Law or 
Medicime and years of practical experience before one 
car. consider oneself competent enough to practise it as 
a profession.” Inserted by : The Astrological Bureau 
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(of DPiof. S. C. Mukerjee, M.A.), Varanasi-1, U.P. 


Life Reading, Brief, Rs.10; detailed, Rs. 18 & 285. 
Onz year’s Monthly, Rs. 20; brief, Rs. 10. S$ years’ 
General Outline, Rs. 6. First Question, Rs. 4; each 
succeecing One, Rs. 2. Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90. 
Date, time & place of birth required, Ptolemaic- 
Placidign-cum-Hindu Systems followed. Results by 
V.P.F. >rospectus & Testimonials FREE. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 1958, 


INDIA AT THE UNITED NATIONS—Prafulla C. Mukerji 
PURAL EDUCATION AND RURAL UNIVERSITY—Prof. A. C, Banerji 


STLIDIES IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT (1956-57)—Prof, Chinfaharan Chakravart 


TAGORE AND THE FIRST NATIONAL CHALLENGE OF INDIA—Joges C. Bose 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


WHOLB No. 614 
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RONTISPIECE—TO THE TUNE OF DANCE (in colotrs)—Panchanan Ray 


85—~ 104 
105 
109 


118 


125 


KARL MARX & VIVEKANANDA 


By BEJOY 0. BHATTACHERJEE 
Price: Rs. 1°50 nP, Postage extra. 
Popular Daily says :— ‘ 


.. The Author has not lost hope for humanity in 
this age of atom bombs, cosmic rays and hydrogen 
bombs. He thus rings a voice of hope... 

—Amrita Baxar Patrika 

... The book under review has been written by one 
whose regard for Vivekananda is immense and he has 
tried to present Marx as he ought to be known and 
loved by all mankind as the passionate Messiah of 
the poor labourers of the world. —Hinde (dladras) 


To be had of : PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 
120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 





Works of 
DR. KALIDAS NAG 
1. NEW ASIA Rs, 2-8 
2. INDIA, AND THE PACIFIC WORLD Rs. 12 
3. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY ABROAD Rs. 5 


4. DISCOVERY OF ASIA Indian Rs. 30 

Foreign £ 35, $ 9 

5, CHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA Rs, 6 
(by Dr. Carsun Chang. 


Edited by Dr. Nag. 
P.26, Raja Basanta Ray Road, Ballygun], 
CALCUTTA 
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GOLDEN BOOKS FOR vou 


All Books are Genuine, Printed & Published in U.K. & U.S.A. Postage FREE on Rs, 165, 
Foreigners to please send British Postal Order 14 Shilling = 1 Rupee 
FREE List of English Seeds of Flowers, Fruits & Vegetables, 





Rs,-nP, Rs.-nP, 
How to Increase Your Height Illus, 3”°—7” Holy Koran by Dr. Arbery M.A. 12°00 

Increase Guaranteed in English 3°50 | How to Write Better English by Principal Vallins 
How to Increase Height do Hindi 2°00 —the only Book in the World to Improve 
Muscle Control with 54 Illus.‘ 8°00 Your English 3°50 
How to Make and Repair Radios. Fully Illus. 5°50. | How to Speak Clearly and Audibly in Public 
Sex and Love Life by Dr. William. Ulus. 4°50 and Private by Prof. Henderson 4°00 
Mechanics of Sex by Dr, Stekel. Illustrated How to Train Your Memory 4°00 

1000000 copies Sold 4'SO | Refresher Course in Essay, Report & Precis 
Sex Anatomy Atlas by Dr, Keller. With 325 Writing 7°00 

Explanatory Pictures 4°50 | Cookery Book with 600 Recipes 5°00 
Technique of Sex—more people choose this How to Play Badminton, Illus. 3 50 

Peerless Book'than any other Sex Book, Hair for All-treatment of Grey and Fallen Hair, 

Fully Illustrated 876000 Copies Sold 10°50 Baldness, Dandruff, etc. by Dr. Russel, 
Sexual Side of Marriage by Dr. Exner, Fully Illus, 12°00 100% success. 5'00 
Love & Fulfilment in Women by Dr. Noel. 20 00 | Self Treatment of Hernia by Dr. Hary 500 
Ideal Marriage—Its Physiology i& Technique by Better Sight without Glasses—Home treatment of 

Dr. Van de Velde. Revised Edition with defective vision and diseases of Eyes, 180000 

coloured Illustrations. 175000 Copies Sold 27°50 Sold. lus, 10°00 
Love & Marriage New Edition 3°50 | Home Treatment of High @ Low Blood pressure 
Love Tales. Hlustrated 3 50 by Dr. Thomson ; 9°00 
Birth Control by Dr, Beale, 215000 Copies Sold 4'00 | Home Treatment of Nervous Disorders & Hysteria 
Birth Control with Charts, Diagrams ©& Tables by Dr, Detmar 

(Money Back Guarantee) 120 | How to Grow Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables 
Sterility and  Fertility—Invaluable Book for Fully Illus. é 

Couples who desire children, Illustrated. 1500 | Photographers Book-~Cameras, fiash equipment, 
Bhagwad Gita by Arnold M.A. 5°50 developing Tanks, etc, with 276 Illustrations 12'C0 
NEHRU BOOK DEPOT (8) 29/1, Shakti Nagar, Sabzimandi, Dexut-6. (Inp1a) 

A. most interesting Travel Book that reads AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 

like a novel—valuable and instructive WITH HUMOROUS AND 

information of the World in the language _ ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 


of story book. 


| * ag 
“Tt has been considered by some that the R O UN D 


book is now out of date, owing to the 

vast changes which World War II has T H E 

brought about; by others, this very fact 

has enhanced its value as a work of perma- | 

nence, for its graphic and clear account of W OR L D 
conditions in Europe and other places | 


immediately prior to the outbreak of War 


throws much light on the position as it | B 
» . * s ¥ 
existed. My own view is in complete . 
accordanee with this latter one, and I Mr. J. N. SINHA 


feel that its value will become more 


; : PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
realised. as time goes on. a ara 
—The Pagoda Magazine (West Indies) _ 2nd Edition :: Bs, 5/- 


SRI GOURANGA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 5, Ohintamani Das Lané, Caleutta-9 
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PaGE 
AIM AND ART OF TRANSLATION—Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri_ | 135 
POTTERIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD (itlist)—Amal Sarkar _ 137 
MILES OF KNOWLEDGE. (itlast)—USIS 140 
SITA RAM SHAH (1874-1957) (illast)—Prof. O. C. Gangoly 449° 
SYRIA—THE CRADLE OF ARAB NATIONALISM (illust}~Z. H. Kazmi 485 
NIETZSCHE'S PHILOSOPHY : A RE-EVALUATION—Dr. D. C. Mathur 149 
BOOK REVIEWS 154—157 
INDIAN PERIODICALS. 158~ 169 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS : 165—168 
HOPE FOR HOPELESS ! \ 


OR 
For regaining :health & manly Vigour 

Kuwat-E-Ban or Saxtt is the best Hakimi 
medicine for invigo rating the system and regain- 
ing lost or diminishing manly vigour and restoring 
healsh of man in middle and old age. The youth 
who has lost his manly vigour unnaturally due to 
excess or disease jshall be cured by the use of 
SAKTI 

i= old days the Nawabs:and Rajas used to 
keep their manly vigour and health intact by using 
this precious medicine as long as they lived and 
thereby they enjoyed their pleasure of life fully. 

Price per phial of 20 Tablets suitable for 2 
monihs’ use Rs, 5 only. 

Some infallible drugs of our works: 

Far Heart disease :—-MUKAWI-E-KALB or 
HEARTIEN Res. 5, for all Stomach troubles :— 
HA7"M or DIGESTENE Bes. 1°50 nP., for Eye 
disease :--HIFZ-E-NAZAR or OPTHALENE 
.Rs, 1°25 nP. : 

Postage and Packing extra. 
Printed catalogue is sent on‘application. 


Park -Hekimi Chemical Works 


15, Crrcus Row, Catourra-17 Phone: 44-4258 
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Read - 


PRABASI 


Oldest, Illustrated & 
Cultural Bengali Monthly 








Ask aH List 


9 
Rare Books 
on India, 
Religion, Art, 
Architecture, 
History, 
34 Anthropology, 


See us Se oi eae vais Te I sucevaed , 


DIXITSON & CO., (Estd. 1917) 
115-A, Tarak Pramanick Road, Calcutta-6 
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THE VISHAL BHARAT 


(HINDI MONTHLY) 


oo the 3lst Year of its Existence 
with | 


‘The Issue of January 1958 


A Special NEW YEAR NUMBER will be the next issue of January 1958. 
“Vishal Bharat”—the Hindi monthly was founded and published by late 
Ramananda Chatterjee, internationally known eminent edifor of ‘“Prabasi”’ 
and the “Modern Review” and a great thinker as well as a far-sighted leader 
of Bengal who thought it well for spread of Hindi language far and wide over 
India about half a century back. Accordingly he got this Hindi monthly published 
on the fertile ground of Bengal herself under his able guidance and editorship 
of Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi, a public spirited man and a true friend of 
Indians overseas, with its first issue in January 1928. 

From the very beginning it was honoured by blessings of Poet Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dinabandhu - F. Andrews along with their respective 
invaluable contributions. ’ 

It has been running all throughout successfully and - ‘uninterruptedly being 
recognised vehicle in Hindi through which leaders of Indian thought and culture 
are used fo make their voices heard and views spread-over.° Original and 
exclusive arficles on useful subjects of the fime are duly illustrated. | 

It supplies regularly coloured pictures elucidating the Renaissance Movement 
in Indian art of ancient, medieval and modern age. 

Its editorial comments and criticism on current events are quite independent, 
fearless and non-partisan for which these are carefully looked forward to by the 
intelligent citizens all over the country as if speaks out in “Rashfra Bhasha”— 
thaf was inner meaning of ever un-erring thought of the Founder ! 

Under the accrediting editorship of its second and present editor Dandif 
Shri Ram Sharma “VISHAL BHARAT” has been marching on regularly in the 
way of pride and progress. 

‘We invite the valuable attention of our subscribers, readers, advertisers, 
selling. and advertising agents and others to extend their liberal co-operation 
in reaching the goal of success by publishing this “NEW YEAR NUMBER” 
which will be ouf on the 25 of December 1957 incorporafing articles from 
eminent contemporary writers and. profusely illustrated. 


| Manager, THe Visnar Buarat 
120/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 
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QUALITY HAND TOOLS 


Por Engineers, 


Carpenters, 


Buildors, 


Gardeners, Painters, Plumbers and ali 


trades, 


Builders’ 


lronmongenry. 


Guaranteed quality—Extremealy com- 


petitive 


prices—Prompt 


delivery. 


Piease write for our catalogue. 


K. C. DAS & CoO. 


Leading Hardware Merchants 
134, CHANDNEY CHAWK, CALCUTTA. 





BOOKS TO TEASURE 


Rajencra Prasad: Autobiography Rs. 22°50 
Rajencra Prasad—Krishna Mutti- Rs. 10°00 
Summing up at Seventy--Chiang Kai Shek Rs. 22°50 


Why [ am not a Christian—Bertrand Russell Rs. 13°00 
Bertrand Russell : Passionate Scept by Alan Wood 
Rs, 17°06 
Winsten S. Churchill: History of English Speaking 
_ People Vol. 1, if, 1 - each Rs, 24°00 
(Yolume IV expected next month) 
A Comprehensive History of India Vol. Il Rs. 45°00 


Rise ard Fall of Modern Asia—Ian Thomson Rs. 14'62 


Europe since Napoleon—David Thomson Rs. 34°12 
An Atlas of World Affairs—Andrew Boyd Rs. 12°19 
Pears Cyclopedia 1958 . Rs, 12°19 
-‘Kempe’s Engineers Year book 1958 Rs, 65°00 
Photog-aphy Vear Book 1958 Rs. 24°37 
Mechanical World Vear Book 1958 Rs, 3°81 


History, of Indian Mountain Artillery—Graham Rs. 24°87 
Religion and the Rebel—Colin Wilson Rs, 17°06 
Dylan Thomas: Letters to Vernon Watkins ‘Rs, 12°19 


And many other latest books. 


Classified List on Request. 


Selected Writings of Sydney Smith—Ed. Auden Rs. 24°37 


Roman Candle (Life of an. Embassy Social 


Secretary \ 
A Traveller in Rome—H. V. Morton 


-| Great True Crime Stories, Men & Women ” 
eac 


Sports Organisers Hand Book-—Winckles 

Jean Christophe—Romain Rolland (M. L ) 

African Adventures—Burger 

Danny Kay Saga—Kurt Singer 

The Myth of Sisyphus—Albert Camus 
(Nobel Prize winner 1957) 

Outsider do 

The Fall do 

The Rebel do 

Reader’s Digest Condensed Bk. XU 

Case of the Musical Cow—E. S$ Gardener 

Conquest Goes Home—Berkley Gray 

Madeleine Ferat—Emil Zola 


Special Discount to Libraries. 


Rs, 18°78 
Rs. 20°31 


Rs’ 13°00 
Rs 13°00 
Rs, 1200 
Rs, 14'62 
Rs. 13°50 


Rs, 12°19 
Rs, 7°25 
Rs. 7°25 

Rs. 14°44 

Rs, 10°50 
Rs, 8'50 
Rs* 7'19 

Rs, 11°00 
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NOTES 


- The 63rd Congress Session 


The sixty-third session of the Indian 
National Congress at Pragjyotishpur was re- 
martkable for two events only. First was the 
Presidential procession headed by sixty-three 
‘elephants on January 14 and the second was the 
intervention of Pandit Nehru in the debate on 
the language resolution draft before the Subject 
‘Committee on January 16th. Beyond these we 
find little in the reports, that have been splashed 
‘on the pages of the daily press, that may be 
termed either inspiring or even thought- 
provoking. 


A cynic remarked that the elephant proces- 
“sion was meant to bring home to the Indian 
people the truth of the old Hindustani proverb 
about the likeness of the elephant’s teeth to the 
statements of the great, ee set for use, another 
for show.” 1 tS 

We confess that this year’s Presidential ad- 
dress seems to be even more unrealistic than 
last year’s. The Statesman’s special correspon- 
dent summarises the highlights of the speech 
in the following terms: 

“Pragjyotishpur, Jan. 18.— Mr. Dhebar, 
presiding over the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress here today, for the fourth 
consecutive year, said that the last General 
Election results showed that the country wanted 
the Congress to go ahead with its programme of 
socio-economic reconstruction on the basis of 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

“Tf there was general agreement between 
the Party and the people, the Congress Presi- 
dent added, the people did not fail to ventilate 
ttheir grievances against the Congress by voting 
‘against it in certain areas. 

“The Party had to assimilate the election 


Pra 


lessons and strengthen itself where it had gone 
weak. Kerala was a big rent in its armour and 
it had to redeem its prestige and position there 
with the people. 

“He referred to the Party’s promises made 
in the last election manifesto and discussed 
what they could do to accelerate their fulfil 
ment, Congressmen had pledged themselves to 
the goal of a democratic Socialist co-operative 
commonwealth. There was no room for grada- 
tions in social status in democracy. Casteism, 
communalism, provincialism and all similar 
sect-ridden influences had got to be rooted out 
if the plant of Indian democracy was to flourish.” 

In detail, we find he has dealt with the 
Assam movement for an  oil-refinery in that 
State, the Naga problem, the Save Hind 
agitation, the D.M.K. riots in the South, 
World Peace problems, the Kashmir problem, 
Goa, the Language problem, and so on and 
so forth. But there does not seem to be any 
emphasis on the most vital problems, that of 
corruption in high places, the lowering of moral 
values all over the country, and the consequent 
hopeless downward march of the nation as 4 
whole and the Congress in particular. 

We had great hopes of the President. He is 
an ardent disciple of Gandhiji and a worker. 
We thought that he would trim the lamp that 
Gandhiji had lit, so that the light of Truth 
would dispel the forces of Darkness that are 
overwhelming the Congress of today. 

Has he forgotten that his preceptor was an 
All-India man in the truest sense of the word? 
Otherwise why is he so averse to the opinions 
of those whose voices are not in accord with 
that of the flatterers of Nehru and his satellites? 
Does he realize that the Indian National Con- 
gress is now like the “Holy Roman Empire”? 
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Foreign Investments in India 

Answering a question as to the total amount 
of srivate foreign investment in India, the 
Union Finance Minister stated in the Lok 
Sabra (in its winter session) that the total 
foreign business investments as at the end of 
Jun2 1948. were Rs. 287.57 crores, as on 3lst 
December 1953 were Rs. 415.73 crores and 
on 3lst December, 1955, they stood at Rs. 
477.97 crores. The recent survey published by 
the Reserve Bank indicates that India’s total 
lialilities and assets at the end of 1955 
amounted to Rs. 766.3 crores and Rs, 1251.8 
crores respectively, indicating a net creditor 
position of Rs. 485.5 crores. This net credi- 
tor position was wholly due to the official sector, 
whch had a net creditor position of Rs. 
960.8 crores, the non-official sector showing a 
net debtor position to the extent of Rs. 475.3 
crcres. ® 


The country wise ‘details show that India 
was a net creditor with respect to both the 
United Kingdom and Pakistan to the extent of 
Rs. 408.5 crores and Rs. 269.5 crores respec- 
tively. India is a net debtor to the USA for 
Rs. 104.7 crores and also to many other coun- 
irizs. Foreign invéstments in India have been 
classified as direct investments, portfolio 
investments and miscellaencus obligations. 
Waere foreign investments are accompanied by 
control and direction of the enterprises bv 
fo-zign investors, such investments are re- 
garded as direct investments. The branches of 
foreign companies, the ownership and _ direc: 
ticn of which are wholly in the hands of foreign 
ovners are examples of direct investments. 

According to the classification made by the 
Reserve Bank in this connection, the portfolio 
investments comprise ordinary shares held by 
non-residents as well as preference shares and 
dsbentures theld by all nonresidents. Misced- 
leneous obligations represent loans and advan- 
ces, including inter-compay or inter-branch 
balances, and liabilities to non-residents in res- 
pect of life and non-life policies. The com- 
bned total of direct and portfolio investments 
is regarded as business investments. 


The total liabilities, according to the stir- 
v2y made‘by the Reserve Bank, of business 
eiterprises as at the end of 1955 aggregated 
Rs. 522 crores of which business investments 


years has become 
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amounted to Rs. 481 crores. The latter was 
predominantly in the form of branch invest- 
ments and equity holdings while creditor capi- 
tal amounted to, only about 3 per cent of the 
total. The bulk of the investments was of the 
direct category, portfolio, obligations being less 
than 15 per cent of the total. The foreign 
branches have largely invested their capital in 
trading, utilities, transport and plantations. 
The direct-controlled joint-stock companies and 
their subsidiaries have concentrated their in- 
vestments mainly in the manufacturing  con- 
cerns, 

In comparison with the survey made in 
1953, the -foreign-held business investments in 
India showed an increase of Rs. 61] crores 
during the two years and stood at Rs. 481 
crores on 3lst December 1955. The most dis- 
quieting feature is-that during 1954-55, the 
tea companies resorted to revaluation of their 
fixed assets to an unusual extent and as a re-. 
sult, the foreign investments in this sector were 
written up by as much as Rs. 20 crores. The 
revaluation of the fixed assets in the other 
industries, however, appears to be of a small 
order to the extent of not more than Rs. 2 


crores at the most. In recent years there has 
been a large-scale flight of capital out of the 
country from tea estate investments. Most of 
the gardens are now superannuated and ex- 
hausted, the tea - bushes having outlived the 
nermal span of existence. But these gardens 
-have now been revalued or strictly speaking 


over-valued by revaluation by the foreign-owned 
concerns and these superannuated gardens are 
new being sold to Indian owners at much 
exorbitant prices. The result is that these gar- 
dens have become uneconomic and  unproduc- 
tive. The authorities in this country should 
take proper steps to stop such flight of capital. 
The capital from tea estates is being diverted 
to the tea estates in East Africa which in recent 
a formidable rival to the 
Indian tea. 

The amounts 
different industries 
Manufacturing Rs. 
Rs. 102.3 crores; 


of foreign investments in 
in India are as follows: 
163.3 crores; Trading 
Utilities and 'Transport 
Rs. 53.1 crores; Mining Rs. 9.6 crores; 
Banking Rs. 20.2 crores; Other financial 
institutions Rs. 19.1] crores; Plantation Rs. 
81.2 crores and Miscellaneous Rs. 25 crores. 





NOTES 


Adjusting for valuation changes which have 
been made during the last two years,- the net 
change in the foreign business investment would 
be of the order of Rs. 39 crores as against the 
unadjusted figure of Rs. 61 crores, In 
petroleum, trading industry there has been a 
net capital inflow for 54.2 crores during the 
period 1948 to 1955. -During this period, the 
net capital inflow in the petroleum manufactur- 
ing industry has been to the extent of Rs. 27.4 
crores. In manufacturing industries, the inflow 
of foreign capital amounted to Rs. 64 crores; 
in utilities and transport Rs. 21.8 crores; in 
plantations. Rs. 35 crores; in financial institu- 
tions Rs. 12.2 crores. In mining industry there 
has been a net capital inflow between 1948 and 
1955 to the extent of Rs. 1.2 crores against 
an outflow of capital for Rs. 3.1 crores. In 
trading concerns, Rs. 16.3 crores have been 
repatriated out of the country. 

A country-wise breakdown of the change 
in business investements during the years 1948 
to 1955 reveals that the industrially advanced 
countries have added substantially to their 
Indian investments. Four industrial countries, 
namely, the United Kingdom, the USA, Western 
Germany and Switzerland increased their invest- 
ments by nearly Rs. 175 crores. In addition, 
resources provided by the IBRD to private 
companies amounted to about Rs. 3 crores. 
The other countries have reduced their invest: 
ments by Rs. 7 crores. Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma are among the countries which have 
reduced their investments during the period. 
The United Kingdom maintained its position 
as the leading investor of capital during 1954. 
D5. Its’ capital investment between 1954 to 
1955 was of the order of Rs. 45 crores. Adjust- 
ing for the revaluation of assets, the increase 
in the U.K. 
around Rs, 23/24 crores. There was a consider- 
able stepping up of the rate of investement from 
the USA from the average of Rs. 3.4 crores 
between 1948 to 1953 to Rs. 4.9 crores between 
1954-55. The U.S. investment during 1954 
09 Was mainly in petroelum industries. The 
investments of West Germany have also showed 
a marked increase, although hier investments 
still now are not very significant. 

A considerable part of the investments in 
the old companies was concentrated in the 
petroleum trading companies. The manufactur- 


investments during 1954-55 was. 
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ing investments (other, than petroleum) in the 
old companies at Rs. 5.5 crores were also some- 
what larger than in new companies, The 
average annual rate of capital inflow would be 
of Rs. 20 crores during 1954-55, as against 
Rs. 25 crores during the period between 1948 
to 1953. Taking into account the loans and 
advances obtained by the companies, the foreign 
investments in the.non-banking business enter- 
prises in India during 1954-55 would be of the 
order of Rs. 40 crores. -Britain ccntinues to 
occupy the predominant position amcngst the 
creditor countries of India. Liabilities to the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1955 exceeded 
Rs. 400 crores or 77 per cent of the total 
foreign business liabilities of India. The USA 
accounted for some Rs. 45 crores of capital a 
large part of which was invested in petroleum 
activities. The reamaining countries taken as a 
whole provided Rs. 74 crores of which nearly 
one-half represented financial liabilities, Though 
India emerged as a net creditor country at the 
end of 1955 it is very likely that by the end 
of 1957 it has already become a net debtor 
country on account of the large reduction in 
the country’s sterling assets and substantial 
additions to its liabilities to the USA, the IMF 
and the IBRD. Switzerland has a net investment 
of business capital in India to the extent of 


Rs. 7.4 crores of which direct investments 
amount to Rs. 4.2 crores and the portfolio 
investments stand at Rs. 2.4 crores. The 


capita] investment of West Germany in the 


business enterprises of India amount to Rs. 
2.6 crores, of which the direct investments are 
only 60 lakhs and portfolio investments stand 
at Rs. 2 crores. 

In 1956, Rs. 223.68 lakhs of foreign 
capital were invested in India. Of this amount, 
the capital from the United Kingdom was the 
largest being Rs. 1.34 crores. The USA 
invested Rs. 13.33 lakh, West Germany Rs. 
14.67 lakh; Switzerland Rs. 9.27 lakh; 
Belgium Rs. 1.40 lakh; British East Africa 
Rs. 50.41 lakh and Others Rs. 44 thousand. 
The investment figure for the British East 
Africa is perhaps of a repatriation of Indian 
capital there rather than a foreign investment 
from that country. Industry-wise, the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in 1956 was as follows: 
Iren and Steel products Rs. 53.78 lakh; 
Automobiles Rs. 44.63 lakh; Machinery and 


* of new resources; 
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machine tools Rs. 8.40 lakh; Building and 
building materials Rs. 4.74 lakh; Heavy 
chemicals Rs. 22.63 lakh; Cotton Rs. 49.45 


lakh; Cotten goods Rs. 16.76 lakh; and 
Others Rs. 15.09 lakh. In the trading 


concerns of machinery and machine tools Rs. 


5.&4 lakh have been invested. 
b 


European Common Market 

The European Common Market which came 
into. being on January 1, 1958, had been the 
subject of study by G.A.T.T. about its impact 
on world trade. The European Economic Com- 


munity, commonly known as the Common 
Market, consists of six countries of Western 
Europe—France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 


Luxemburg and the Netherlands. The Com- 
munity aims to bring about, by means ‘of the 
establishment of a common market and the pro- 
gressive harmonizing of tHe economic policies of 
the member States, the all-round development of 
economic activity throughout the Community, 
constant and balanced development, growing 
stability, the most rapid improvement of living 
standards, and closer ties among the countries 
which it unites. The Treaty provides for: (a) 
the abolition by niember States of quota and 
tariff restrictions on imports and exports, and 
also of all other measures having a similar effect; 
(k) the adoption of a common customs tariff 
and trade policy towards third countries; (c) 
the elimination of all barriers to the free circu- 
lation of persons, services and capital among 
member States; (d) the adoption of a common 
pclicy in, the domain of agriculture; (e) the 
acoption of a common. policy in the domain 
of transport; (f) the establishment of a system 
ensuring fair competitive conditions in the com- 
mon market; (g) the application of procedures 
making it possible to. harmonize the economic 
policies of member States and eliminate discre- 
pzncies in payment balances; (h) the harmoniz- 
ing of the national legislation of member States 
ta the extent necessary for the operation of 
common. market; (i) the establishment of a 
European Social Fund with the aim of improv- 
ing employment possibilities for workers and 
contributing towards raising their living stand- 
ards; (j) the creation of a European  Invest- 
ment Bank to facilitate the economic develop- 
ment of the Community through the creation 
and (k) the association of 
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overseas countries and territories in order to 
increas2 exchange and joint efforts directed to- 
wards economic and social development. | 

The basis of the Community “shall be a 
custom3 union covering all trade and providing 
for the abolition among member States of im- 
port and export tariffs and other imposts having 
a similar purpose, and also, the adoption of a 
commen tariff toward third countries. In their 
relations with each other the member States 
shall refrain from the adoption of new import 
and export tariffs and similar imposts, nor shall 
they ircrease tariffs and imposts applied in their 
trading relations with each other. Import 
tariffs operating among member States shall be 
progressively abolished by them during the 
transitional period in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the ‘Treaty. The 
Treaty provides for the adoption of a common 
tariff on the basis of reciprocity and mutual 
advanzage. The establishment of common 


tariffs will secure a reduction of tariffs below 


the limits of the general level fixed under 
the customs union agreement. 

Quantitative - restrictions on imports and 
also any measures having similar consequences 
ate forbidden among member States. Member 
States shall refrain from adopting new, quanti- 
tative restrictions or measures having an equi- 
valent effect upon other member States. The 
membzr States shall progressively reconstruct 
natioral monopolies of a commercial character 
in such a way that by the expiry of the transi- 
tional period all discriminations between citizens 
of member States in regard to terms of sale and 
supply will have been eliminated. 

There shall be established a European [n- 
yvestment Bank endowed with juridical character. 
The members of the European Investment Bank 
shall be the member States. The Bank shall 
facilitate, by furnishing loans and _ securities 
without a profit motive, to finance the following 
projects in all sectors of the economy:. (a) pro- 
jects envisaging improvement of under-developed 
areas. (b) projects aiming to modernize or 
convert enterprises or create new development 
resulting from the progressive establishment of 
the common market; and (c) projects of com- 
mon interest for several member States which ° 
by virtue of their extent and nature cannot be 
entirely financed from the various financial 


resources of the individual member States. 


NOTES 


The Assembly and the Council wil] be two 
most important institutions of the Community. 
The Assembly shall compose of representatives 
of the peoples of the States united within the 
Community. It shall exercise the powers of 
decision and supervision granted to it by the 
Treaty. The Assembly shall consist of dele- 
gates which the Parliaments are called upon to 
designate from their midst in accordance with 
procedures set forth by each member State. The 
number of these delegates is fixed as follows: 
Belgium—14, Germany—36, France—36, Italy— 
36, Luxemburg*-6, and Netherlands--14. The 
Assembly shall work out plans with a view to 
enabling elections by direct, universal suffrage to 
take place in accordance with a uniform proce- 
dure in all the member States. 

The Council shall guarantee co-ordination 
of the general economic policies of the member 
States and is invested with powers of decision, 
The Council] shall be composed of representa- 
tives of the member States. Each Government 
shall delegate to it one of their members, The 
Presidency shall be exercised in rotation by each 
member of the Council for a six-month period 
and in alphabetic order of the 'member States. 
The Council shall meet when convoked by the 
President, upon the latter’s initiative or of-one 
of its members, or of the Commission. There 
shall be a Commission to ensure the functioning 
and development of the Common Market. The 
Commission shall supervise the application of 
the provisions of the present Treaty as well as 
the measures taken by the institutions under the 
Treaty. It is empowered to make its own 
determination and participate in forming deci- 
sions of the Council and of the Assembly in 
accordance with the conditions laid down in 
the present Treaty. 

West Germany today has become an expor- 
ter of capital and its continued favourable 
balance of payments position has thrown the 
economy of the European Payments Union out 
‘of gear. The main point is that while West 
Germany has increased her exports several 
imes in recent years, she has imposed strict 
contro] over her ‘imports. The result is that 
she being the producer of capital goods vitally 
needed for the industrial development of most 
of the countries, her superiority as an exporter 
_has been maintained.. This point was raised 
at the last session of the General Agreement on 


rd 
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contracting countries. 
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Tariff and Trade at the Geneva conference held 
in the last week of November 1957. At that 
conference of the GATT, a move backed by 
Britain and the United States to have West 
Germany remove certain import restrictions was 
narrowly defeated. Australia, Canada and 
other nations of the sterling and dollar areas 
joined Britain and the USA in ‘recommending 
that West Germany reconsider her commercial 
policy with regard*to quantitative restrictions 
enforced on about 36 per cent of German 
imports. The issue was raised when a majority 
of GATT’s 37 members in a working party had 
declared that West Germany’s continued import 
restrictions—originally imposed for balance of 
payments reasons—were unjustified and _ that 
plans for removing them did not go far enough. 

India is much concerned over the formation 
of the European Common Market. In 1955 
about 30 per cent of [India’s total trade deficits 
were with West Germany and in 1956, the 
trade deficits to that extent also persisted, On 
account of higher import of capital goods 
from West Germany, India is a debtor to, that 
country and has been suffering from continued 
imbalance in trade. From India’s point of 
view, the main achievement, of the GATT con- 
ference has been that while avoiding any firm 
commitment on the validity of the projected 
Customs Union, it has secured reasonable 
assurances from the six contracting countries— 
Trance, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxemburg... These assurances are that 
whatever arrangements the six contracting 
countries will make under the Rome Treaty (to 
set up the European Common Market) will be 
in conformity with the general] principles of and 
specific commitments under GATT. Thus, 
although the Rome Treaty has come into force 
with effect from Ist January of this yéar, all 
tariff arrangements made under it will be sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the inter-session committee 
of GATT due to meet early in April. 

The Geneva conference also. decided to keep 
open the question of associating with the com- 
mon market the African territories of the six 
In effect therefore the 
European Common Market scheme will extend 
to certain parts of Africa and that will lead to 
the exploitation of raw materials of these terri- 
tories of Africa. This is of greater importance 
to India because the inhibiting impact of the 
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European Common Market on exports from 
countries like, India will be magnified manifold, 
-shculd the African territories on the six con- 
tracting parties be considered part of the Com- 
mon Market. The inclusion of the African 
territories will provide a threat to the export. of 
India’s jute and textile goods. 


Another decision taken by the GATT at 
Geneva is to appoint a commission of three of 
world’s top economists to, report on the causes 
ang remedies of some recent trends in the: world 
trade. ‘This is of special interest to India’ and. 
other Afro-Asian countries because recent 
studies by GATT show that while exports by 
hivhly jndustrialized countries of the West have 
increased rapidly, those from underdeveloped 
countries have not. . Within. the GATT there is 


controversy over the causes of.this situation 
anc. its correctives. Hence the need is - to 
secure an. impartial verdict from -economists 


of international repute. The GATT conference 
recognises that the establishment of: -the com- 
mon market necessarily involves the granting 
of privileged treatment to some. trading partners’ 
to the detriment of others.. 
the events of recent years 
arrangements do rot necessarily ‘result .. in 
serious diversion of trade. The - diversionary. 
effect’ of such arrangements upon: the channels 
of -rade is strongest during periods of’ declining 
activity or falling. prices and values, but is 
smaller, even neglible, during periods of conti- 
nued buoyancy in business conditions. It is 
however hoped that the adverse effects of ine- 
vitzble discrimination during the ‘ transitional 
period would be kept 
GATT expects that the common -market.-scheme 
after the transitional period will positively con: 
tritute to maintain and even to, accelerate an 
uninterrupted growth of production in the six 
countries as a whole. _ - ao, = 

A review of the trade position of the Com- 
mon Market countries made by the GATT 
secretariat: reveals that these six participating 
countries are predominantly exporters of manu-. 
faciured goods, mainly to one another and the. 
rest of West Europe and also to the under-deve- 
loped countries of Asia and Africa. The ‘ster- 
ling area countries including India are their 
best customers. But as regards their imports, 
the interesting feature is that about 75 per cent 
of their imports of primary products are con- 


indicate that such. 


In. this connection . 


to a .minimum. ‘The- 


~to that of the USA and the 
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centrated within themselves. That is, for the 
requirements of their primary products they are 
not required to import to any considerable ex- 
tent from outside the common market area. 

The formation of the European Common 
Market is certainly against the basis of the 
Havana Trade Charter which aims at bringing 
about a.condition of free and multilateral trade 
arrangement among the countries of the world, 
The ccmmon market scheme is a_ great retreat 
from taat conception. It is the economic 
counterpart of the political alliance like NATO 
and SEATO. It is significant that all the 
members of the European Common Market are 
members of NATO. In practice therefore the _ 
activities of the six countries in their trade pat- 
tern will be dominated by the aggressive military 
policy of NATO. The NATO is an agency of 
political manoeuvre by the USA and in the ulti- 
mate analysis the common market scheme is the 
economic counterpart of that politically aggres- 
sive ottlook. The common market scheme will 
push the two Europes further away and the hope 
of the future reunion of Germany iis also put 
into jeopardy. West Germany is _ steadily 
being pulled into the vortex of power politics of 
the USA and Britain and it. is more than cer- 
tain that there has played the American jniti- 
ative behind the formation of such an. eco- 
nemic block of power politics. The mono 
polistic _ concerns of West Germany . will no 
doubt benefit much from this common market 
scheme ‘and they also exerted their influence 
in forming such an economic alliance. 

West Germany today occupies a leading 
position among the trading nations of, the 
world. Its volume of trade is now next only 
U.K. In 1956, 
the total imports of West Germany from the 
whole world amounted to DM 27,964 million. 
The imports from India was just 0.67 per cent 
of the total, that is, only of DM 189.2 million. 
India’s adverse balance of trade with West Ger- 
many amounted to Rs. 75 crores during. 1956- 
57. The adverse trade balance was of the 
order of Rs. 45.4 crores in 1955-56 and 
Rs.25.5 crores in the year “before that. In 
1958-59, the adverse trade balance of.India jn her 
trade with West Germany is estimated to. be 
much higher. a , 

The Chairman of the GATT observes that 
the formation of the European Common Market 
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will begin a new period in the history of world 
trade. The general tendency towards the ex- 
pansion of trade which’ has been a- feature since 
the end of the war will get a set-back and the 
common market scheme will bring about a slow- 
ing down in the rate of (expansion, of world 
trade. One of the main causes of such slow- 
ing down is that the exports of non-industrialised 
countries as a whole have failed to keep up with 
the general rate of trade expansion. The trade 
between the industrial and non-industrial areas 
of the world is progressively declining and the 
formation of common market will further sup- 
port this declining trend by building up customs 
barrier. . The value of exports of non-industria- 
lised countries to industrialised countries was 
24 per cent of the total world trade in 1956 as 
against 28 per cent in 1950 and 30 per cent. in 
1937. 
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wealth and per capita income, and for improv- 
ing the standard of living, people must first be 
made aware of the significance of higher pro- 
ductivity as the means of achieving these obje:- 
tives, It is, therefore, necessary to create among 
labour, management and the general public 
attitudes receptive to the idea of productivity. 
thus ensuring a favourable climate of opinioa, 
which would facilitate the introduction and 
application of modern techniques—social and 
technical—for increasing productivity. In a 
campaign for productivity full co-operation of 
the employers, Jabour, Government and all 
other interests is indispensable. For ensuring 
this co-operation, it is considered necessary (co 
enunciate the following principles upon which 
the productivity campaign should be based. 
“(t) In the productivity drive the objec- 
tive should be-to increase production and im- 


. prove quality by improved techniques, which 


National Productivity Council 


The Government of India announced on 
January 10 its decision to. set up an autonomous 
National Productivity Council (NPC) for 
initiating a countrywide productivity drive for 
increasing the national wealth, per capita in- 
come and production per unit of capital in- 
vested. The Council, to consist of not more 
than sixty members, would have on it repre- 
sentatives of the national organisations and 
confederations of employer and labour, Govern- 
ment and other interests, such as consumers, 
technicians, consultants, small industries and 
scholars. Mr. Manubhai Shah, Union Minister 
for Industry, would be the President of the 
Council. Representation of Government, em- 
ployers and labourers would be equal. The 
Governing Body of the Council, elected from 
amongst its members, would also have similar 
representation. The Council would launch the 
movement for the increase of productivity in all 
spheres of national production and would - en- 
courage the establishment of local, regional and 
industry-wise productivity councils through 
which productivity services would be made 
available. 


The National Productivity Council would 
conduct its activities following the principles re- 
commended by the Productivity Seminar held 
‘at New Delhi on November 1 and 2, 1957. 
These principles are:“For increasing the national 


aim at efficient and proper utilisation of the 
available resources of men, machines, materials, 
power and capital, raise the standard of living 
of the people, and improve the working condi- 
tions and welfare of labour, taking into account 
the social implications of these changes. The 
movement does not seek tke intensification of 
labour’s burden through increasing work-loads 
and speed-up. 

“(iz) Increased productivity in a growing 
economy will ultimately help in increasing em- 
ployment by stimulating development of indus- 
try. The Government, employers and the labour 
should take specific measures to obviate the 
possibility of any unemployment. 


“(at) Benefits of productivity increase 
should be equitably distributed among capital, 
labour and consumers, and these should lead to 
the renewal and expansion of plant, machinery 
and equipment. 

“(iv) Productivity drive may eventually 
be launched in all the spheres of nation’s 
economy. It is of importance to achieve inte- 
grated improvement in productivity in all acti- 
vities of the nation. In the field of industries 
it would cover the large-scale industries as well 
as the medium, small-scale and light industries 
in the publie and the private sectors. 

‘“(v) Increase of productivity cannot be 
achieved without the fullest co-operation be- 
tween management and labour. In order to 
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cazry through the productivity programme effec- 
tively it 1s necessary to create a climate for 
inereased productivity through encouragement 
of joint consultations, participation of labour in 
management, and promotion of mutual under- 
standing between management and labour, in 
each industry and in each -individual enterprise,” 


Congress and the Language Issue 

The Gauhati session of the Indian National 
Congress was dominated by the’ official lan- 
gtage issue. After a prolonged debate the: fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“The Congress regrets that, following the 
publication of the report of the Official Lan- 
guage Commission, which is under the consi- 
deration of a committee appointed by Parlia- 
-ment, controversies have arisen and even the 
basis as laid down in the Constitution has some- 
times been challenged. If is clear that in spite 
of these controversies, there is a very wide 
measure of general agreement which is some- 
times forgotten in the heat of controversy. The 
Congress has every hope that the Parliamentary 
Committee will arrive at decisions which are 
generally and widely accepted. 

“The general principles in “ regard to the 
use of languages have been laid down, not only 
ir the Constitution, but in a number of reso- 
Ictions passed by the Working Committee on 
May 17, 1953, and April 5, 1954, and in the 
A-I.C.C. resolution of June 3, 1956. This 
Congress approves of and confirms these broad 
principles. The implementation of the Consti- 
tutional provisions should be governed by the 
principles contained in the Congress resolutions 
and the approach should be flexible and practi- 
cal and made by general consensus of opiMion. 
Provision may be made for the use of the Eng- 
lish language after the fixed period (1965) in 
the manner provided in Article 343(3) of the 
Constitution. 

“All the languages of India, as mentioned 
in the Highth Schedule of the Constitution, are 
national languages which should be equally 
encouraged. With the development of all these 
languages, education and administrative and 
other work will be progressively carried on in 
them. 

“Tt is necessary, however, that there should 
be a strong link between these languages. Such 
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a link cannot be a foreign language, however, 
important this may be. It can only be an 
Indian language, as is laid down in_the Con- 
stitution. 

“Fnglish, as a world language of great 
importance, and as a language which: has long 
been in use in India for official and other pur- 
poses, will necessarily continue to occupy an, 
important place. The study of other foreign, 
languages will also be necessary to facilitate 
India’s contacts with other countries of the 
world. In particular, the use of English will be 
necessary for higher scientific and technical pur- 
poses. In regard to technical and _ scientific 
terms every effort should be made to develop 
similar terms in all the Indian languages and 
to approximate them to international: termi- 
nology. 

“Ag stated in the Constitution, the official. 
language for all-India purposes will have to be 
Hindi, but the transition to Hindi for such pur- 
poses would necessarily be gradual. 

“The Congress trusts that further decisions 
in regard to the use of languages in India will 
be taken by general consensus of opinion even 
as the decisions embodied in the Constitution 
were taken, and should be adaptable to chang- 
ing conditions.” . 

There was no disagreement among Congress 
members about the desirability of replacing 
English by Hindi. Speakers were, however, 
sharply divided over the date from which Eng- 
lish should be replaced. Tt was in response to . 
their pressure that. the draft resolution was’ 
amended to add that provision may be made 
for tae retention of English beyond 1965. The 
resolution, as passed and quoted above, is very 
vague and is thus capable of contradictory 
interpretation. If it should seek to convey the 
idea that the transition to Hindi would be done 
in 1965 then we cannot very much commend the 
wisdom of its framers. 

We give below the views of two of India’s 
leading newspapers, both of which are known 
for their moderate tone, on the Congress reso- 
lution on the official Janguage issue: 

The Hindu of Madras writes: “The resolu- 
tion adopted by the Congress Subjects Com- 
mittee at Pragjyotishpur is disappointing and' 
unsatisfactory, Thig is not surprising in view 
of the complex of emotions revealed by the 
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leaders of the Congress Party in their recent 
utterances. They seem to equate patriotism 
with allegiance to Hindi and to proceed: on the 
assumption that English is a foreign language 
which it would be beneath our national dignity 
to accept as our official language. They are 
prepared to ignore the many inconveniences that 
would ensue as the result of replacing it by the 
admittedly undeveloped language that Hindi is 
and to see the country suffer, at a critical period 
in our history, the terrible and entirely avoid- 
able waste of time, labour and money entailed 
by the translation of administrative and legal 
terms and scientific nomenclature into Hindi. 
Some specimens of translation that we have 
.seen are absolutely unacceptable and would be 
merely amusing were it, not for the tragic con- 
fusion that is sure to result. Supporters of 
Hindi continue to harp on the fact that in its 
various dialectal forms it is spoken by 42 
per cent of the population. They have no answer 
to the argument that even this percentage, 
which represents a minority of the people of 
India, is concentrated in three States, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, whereas 
there is a more even and uniform distribution— 
in all the States of India—of those who not only 
speak but write and understand English. The 
English language has been for a long period the 
language of administration and has, whatever 
Hindi sponsors may say, in the main justified 
itself. To the people in non-Hindi States, parti- 
cularly in South India, it is Hindi that is the 
foreign tongue, not English, The Congress reso- 
lution and those who spoke in its support want 
facts to fit into their pre-conceived theories. 
They seem to be out of touch with popular 
opinion, especially in South India, and hence 
their unwillingness to shed party slogans and 
shibboleths.” 

Referring to that portion of the resolution 
where the Congress reiterates that the all- 
India official language have to be Hindi the 
Hindu writes: 

“Tt would have been far better if the leaders 
at Pragjyotishpur had listened to the advice 
tendered by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari to keep 
the whole question open, recommending the 
scrapping, if necessary, of the whole - of Part 
XVII of the Constitution dealing with Jan- 
guages. These very leaders have now and then 
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promoted and suppotted amendments to the 
Constitution with far less justification. The 
language issue calls for calm and objective re- 
thinking and that is possible only if we allay 
the fears and suscipions of non-Hindi India by 
removing out of the way the existing constitu- 
tional impediments that were set up—we must 
reiterate—as the inevitable result of voting at 
a Congress Party meeting. At that meeting, the 
majority in favour of Hindi was only one (and 
that on a re-count after a tie) but as the Con- 
gress members who dominated the Constituent 
Assembly had to obey the Party’s directive, 
Hindi was proclaimed as the official language 
in spite of the misgivings and anxieties in the 
minds of the non-Hindi people. They are now 
awake and fully alive to the risks involved in 
replacing English by such an inadequate lan- 
guage as is Hindi now. Their leaders must use 
the time that has been gained by the amend- 
ment to the original Congress resolution in 
organising public opinion on such an effective 
scale that the status quo in regard to English 
is continued.” 

The Hitavada published from: Madhya 
Pradesh, writes: a 

“A close scrutiny of the terms of the reso-: 
lution will show that in the form in which it 
has been adopted, it is not likely to produce 
a powerful impression on dissident opinion: in 
the South. It is well for legislators: at the 
Centre to realise that there is a substantial 
body of opinion in the South represented by 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham, which is 
opposed to the adoption of Hindi at any time.” 

“The vexing character of the situation in 
the South,” the Hitavada adds, “is that the 
Tamil spoken by the Brahmin is based on 
Sanskrit while the Tamil spoken by the non- 
Brahmin is based purely on the Dravidian lan- 
guages. There are Raghu’ Viras in the reverse 
gear in the South who are keen on pruning out 
every Sanskrit derivative word from the Tamil 
language. As the non-Brahmins represent the 
overwhelming majority of the population, they 
regard the attempt to impose Hindi in 1965 as 
an attempt to bring by the back door Brah- 
minical influence because the Brahmin repre- 
sents the Sanskrit civilisation! It is, therefore, 
necessary for the Government of India to take 
note of the strength of sentiment in the South 
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or the subject. A mere declaration of easy tran- 
sition from English to Hindi is not sufficient 
because narrow linguists are growing like mush- 
rcoms ‘in the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
Parliament of 1965 may not consist of persons 
with the required kind of tolerance. Today, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru holds the affections 
o: the people, and it may be truly said that no 
s-ngle ruler since Emperor, Asoka has wielded 
such influence and commanded respect as he. In 
his life-time, we should like to see this. problem 
settled ,” 

While the Hitavada eonidens that Hindi 
in Devanagri script should be the official lan- 
guage it suggests 1990 as the date from which 
to effect’ the changeover from a 
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Department, three of-the Food Production De- 
partment, six of the Public Works Department, 
and a few of the Revenue and Education Depart- 
ments, ee 

“Government, offices in the mofussil num- 
bering 1,922 have also started implementing this 
change-over from January 14. These offices have 
been supplied with copies of the glossary of 
administrative terms prepared by the Govern~ 
ment. This glossary will be reviewed every 
three months with a view to incorporating suit- 
able suggestions. 

“An expert translation committee of six 1s 
to be constituted to translate into Tamil all the 
forms and codes in the order of their adminis- 
trative importance,” a spokesman of the 


_ Government stated today. 


Regional Languages and Sie: 

India has been free for over a decade now. 
Yet the foreign stamp on our administrative 
machinery is more prominent than ever. The 
use of ties in Government offices has reached, 
beyond all proportions. In some offices promo- 
tions to higher posts have been made subject to 
wearing full pants. This may seem strange in 
an independent India, but nevertheless true. 

Except in a few States no effort has been 
made :to make the Janguage. of the people the 
ianguage of administration, while in the wake 
of independence some of the more far-sighted 
officers and ministers made an effort to effect . a 
transition from English to the local language, 
the work was not pursued after the transfer of 
those officers. In West Bengal,’ for example, 
some laudable work was made by Shri Sukumar 
Sen:.The work was, however, completely for- 
gotten with his transfer to the Election Com- 
mission. The States which have made com- 
mendable progress in this direction are Madras, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Latest 
reports indicate that the State Government in 
Madras has now accelerated the pace of tran- 
sition from. English to the local language 
(Tamil) for administrative purposes. 

A Press Trust of India report from Madras, 
Says: oe ee 

“Madras, January re hha: 90 units of 
the several State. Government departments in 
the city have switched over to Tamil for corres- 
pondence internally and with the public. 

“These include 17 units of the Electricity 


The Madras Government is to be compli- 
mented for this bold step. It is, however, dis- 
appointing to find the West Bengal Government 
idle on the matter. 


Problems of Transition from English 

While there are differences over the time 
when English could be replaced by an Indian. 
language in the Centre, there is virtually no 
disagreement over the fact that the local 
(regional) languages should be adopted for 
administrative and educational purposes in the 
States. While effecting this transition the 
Governments in all the States are likely to face 
a naimber of similar problems arising from the 
need to coin new words in the respective 
vegional languages. If a common principle could 
be adopted by all the States in this regard, the 
task of inter-State communication would be 
made easier. | 

In our view an All-India Committee should 
immediately be formed with competent repre- 
sentatives from all the States who would be 
drawn from literary, academic and administra- 
tive circles: This Committee would study the 
position in all the States and could on the basis 
of those observations recommend a uniform 
glossary of terms which could be adopted by all 
the States with minor modifications as and when. 
necessary. The Committee would undoubtedly 
find it wise to retain the greater majority of the 
English terms which have become part of the 
popular vocabulary and thereby could avoid the 
absurdities of the West Bengal Committee which 
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made itself a laughing stock of all by its efforts 
to colin new terms even for such commonly 
understood words as ‘police,’ ‘office,’ ‘press,’ 
‘budget,’ ‘circular,’ ‘diary,’ ‘gazette,’ eto., ete. 
The chief criterion in the selection of: terms 
should be, as the . foremost Bengali novelist 
Bankimchandra said long ago, its intelligibility 
to the majority. If an English term is familiar 
with the people, there. should be no objection to 
its retention. We have already retained thou- 
sands of them: ‘school,’ ‘college,’ ‘shirt,’ ‘pant,’ 
‘blade,’ ‘chair,’ ‘table,’ ‘tram,’ ‘bus,’ ‘dock;’ 
‘rail,’ ‘engine,’ and so on. This should not be 
embarrassing bécause the leading languages of 
the world have attained their present pre- 
eminence only through liberal incorporation of 
foreign terms. 


Imparting education through the mother- 
tongue would require the translation of many 
text-books on history, geography, economics, 
politics, sociology and other natural and social 
sciences. Most of the Indian languages have no 
terms to convey all the leading ideas of these 
subjects. In this case also the evolving of 4 
common principle on the retention and transla- 
tion of terms would be greatly beneficial. As in 
the administrative sphere, in the educational 
sphere also it would be found wiser to retain 
many of the English and foreign terms for which 
no suitable words are available in the regional 
languages. It should be seriously considered 
whether the scientific terms and numerals 
should not be taken over in toto. This would be 
an additional help to students who would be 
reading scientific treatises in a language other 
than his mother-tongue. 


This task should be taken up right now 
so that all translations are made on the basis of 
standardised terms. As is well known, know- 
ledge depends to a large extent upon exact 
definition and unless terms are standardized 
definition becomes increasingly difficult. 

The Union and State Ministries for Educa- 
tion would do well to pay. some attention to 
this subject. 


Armaments and Humanity 

There has been so much futile talk about 
disarmament that people now have grown in- 
different to these discussions: But disarmament 


‘the meanwhile fail to agree on complete 


-regular flights mm aircraft 
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is nonetheless a vital necessity—for all. If the 
world continues to live very long in the state 
of present tension with the West—armed to the 
teeth-—accosted by the armed. Soviet Union—we 
might have to witness colossal destruction 
even if there is no. war. The following news- 
item is a pointer to the future if the nations in 
dis- 
armament: 

“Moscow, J anuary 12.—Airmen who make 
carrying atom or 
hydrogen bombs are liable to sudden fits or 


-madness which could lead to the extermination 


of hundreds of thousands of human lives, accord- 
ing to a Soviet psychiatrist, Tass reported today. 

“The psychiatrist, Prof. Vassily Blanshchi- 
kov, said; “This danger is all the more real as 
often no warning sign permits the detection of 
the approach of a fit of madness, because in 
most cases it is a questfon of men considered as 
perfectly normal.’ 

“The psychiatrist said the only way of 
avoiding such a risk was the forbidding of such 
fights.” 

Factors that tend to produce such mental 
derangement are, according to Prof. Blanshchi- 
kov, “continuous stress, mental or physical 
fatigue and other. factors which weaken the 
nervous system and the body as a whole. Many 
of these are the inevitable corollary of the 
pilots’ difficult and streneous work.. Especially 
significant is the fact that the airmen are conti- 
nually subjected to the effects of frequent 
changes in atmospherie pressure and of highly 
rarefied air. This affects such major functions 
of the body as blood circulation and respira- 
tion and has a considerable effect on higher 
nervous activity.” | 

This meang'that, war or no war, there 
would be the risk of atomic bombing so long 
as atom bombs exist and that no country is safe 
from the threat. Paradoxically enough, in 4 


‘time of peace it is the possessor country that 


runs the greatest risk in so far as the slightest 
error on the part of anyone concerned in the 
process of manufacture and transport of nuclear 
weapons—-a ‘possibility now stated to be very 
real and thus all the more threatening—would 
result in the destruction of hundreds of: thou- 
sands of human lives. All these lead to the im- 
perative need for immediate disarmament, 
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| ‘Salvation or Destruction 

One of the most distinguished aa 
amongst the military men of the U.S.A., 
that of General Omar -N. Bradley’s. We re- 
produce from the World Around Press, the 
following extracts from his speech on November 
8, at St. Alban’s School, Washington: 

“The central problem of our time—as I 
view it—is now to emplay human intelligence 
for the salvation of mankind. For we have de- 
filed our intellect by the creation of such scien- 
tifie Instruments of destruction that we are now 
m a desperate danger of destroying ourselves. 
Our plight is critical and with each effort we 
have made to relieve by further scientific 
advance, we have succeeded only in aggravat- 
ing our peril. 

“We reason that no Government, no single 
group of men—indeed, not even one wilful indi- 
vidual—would be so foolhardy, so reckless, as 
to precipitate a war which would most surely 
end in mutual destruction. This reasoning may 
have the benefit of logic. But even logic some- 
times goes away. How can we assume that rea- 
son will prevail in a crisis when there is ordi- 
narily so little reason among men. 

“Have We already gone too far in this 
search for peace through the accumulation of 
peril? T believe there is a way out. And I be- 
lieve it because I have acquired in my lifetime 
a decent respect for human intelligence. 

“Tt may be that the problems of accommo- 
dation in a world split by rival ideologies are 
more difficult than those with which we have 
struggled in the construction of ballistics mis- 
siles. But I believe too, that if we apply to 
these human problems the energy, creativity, 
and the perseverance we have devoted to science, 
even problems of accommodation will yield to 
reason. 

“Admittedly, the problem of peaceful 
accommodation in the world is infinitely more 
difficult than the conquest of space, infinitely 
more complex than a trip to the moon. But if 
we will only come to the realization that it must 
be worked out—whatever it may mean even to 
such sacred traditions as absolute national sove- 
reignty—I believe that we can, somehow, some- 
where, and perhaps through some as yet undis- 
covered world thinker and leader find a wark- 
able solution, 
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“Tf IT am sometimes discouraged, it is not by 
the magnitude of the problem, but by our colos- 
3 sal :ndifference to it. IJ am unable to understand ~ 
why—if we are willing to trust in reason as 4 
restraint on the use of ready-made, ready-to- 
fire bombs—we do not make greater, more dili- 
gen; and more imaginative use of reason and 
human intelligence in seeking an accord and 
corpromise which will make it possible for 
mankind to control the atom and banish it, as 
an instrument of war. 

“This is the real and most strenuous chal- 
lenge to man’s intellect today. By comparison 
with it, the conquest of space is of small signi- 
ficance. Until we learn how to live together, 
until we rid ourselves of the strife that mocks 
our pretensions of civilization, our adventures 
in science, instead of producing human progress 
will continue to crowd it with greater peril. If 
encugh of us believe in the ability of intelli- . 
gent, human beings to get together on some basis 
of a just accord, we might somehow, somewhere 
and under some auspices make a start on it. 

“Time is running against us with the speed 
of a Sputnik.” 2 


The Soviet Seven-Year Plan 

The Soviet Government in a decree in 
September, 1957, announced that the new Seven- 
Year Plan spread over the period 1959-65 
would be worked out. This decision was remark- 
able not only because it made a departure from 
the principle, followed since 1928, of using five- 
year periods for planning the development of the 
national economy; it was also significant that 
the, proposed plan was to begin from 1959—two 
years before the completion of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan (1956-60). 

The decision to draw up a new plan in the 
midst of a current one was an indirect admission 
of the unrealistic character of the Sixth Fiv’ 
Year Plan. “The excessive demands made by 
the plan,” writes G. A. Vvedensky in the 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, “are indicated not only by the actual 
production figures, which are lagging behind the 
planned targets, but also by the failure to pre- 
sent any more specific plans, although the later 
had been promised.” 

Premier Bulganin had stated in his report 
to the twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in early 1956 that the 
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detailed plan would be drawn up later on fol- 
lowing the directives of the Congress. This 
promise could not be kept. ‘Thereafter, the 
central committee of the Communist Party 
. decided in December, 1956, that the detailed 
working out of the Sixth Five-Year Plan wow 
be completed and would be submitted to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR by the first half 
of 1957 for examination and ratification. How 
ever, this date also could not be observed. 
neither could the Plan be submitted to th 
Supreme Soviet. The repeated failure on t’ 
patt of the Soviet Government to keep to the 
schedule indicated the unrealistic nature of the 
directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. This 
was also given by the fact that planned targets 
for the first year (1956) had earlier been re 
duced for some branches of Soviet industry. 
The newly announced Seven-Year Plan— 
the working out of which was scheduled to be 
completed by the end of June, 1958—was also 
oriented to developing the heavy industries. 
G. A. Vvedensky writes: “Not by chance 
is the new plan to cover the period 1959-65. 
Soviet long-term plan fixes production for the 
first and final years of the period in question, 
but not for the intermediate years. Thus, ‘the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan gave the planned indices 
for 1956 and 1960; the new plan will give the 
initial figures for 1959 and the final figures for 
1965. The artificially chosen period of the new 
plan will thus have more chance of concealin: 
the failure of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, both 
inside and outside the USSR, since it will reflect 
production targets not coinciding in period wit. 
those of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The ne 
plan will have figures for 1959 not contained 
in the directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plar 
while, on the other hand, the final year of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1960) will, as an inter- 
mediate year, be absent from the new plan.” 
The difficulties experienced by the Soviet 
planners should convince those of our country- 
men who are always fond of making ignorant 
and abstract references to the USSR in order to 
serve their narrow political ends by discrediting 
their fellow countrymen (some of whom are men 
of great competence, integrity and full of love 
for their countrymen), that in no part of the 
world, Communist part included, progress is 
achieved by magic without failure or saerifice. 
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1957 in retrospect 

Mr. Robert G. Whalen, reviewing the 
developments in 1957, writes in the New York 
Times International Edition, “The sound that 
epitomised 1957 was the faint beep-beep which 
on an October evening first came eerily down 
from space. The sight was that of earth’s first 
man-made satellite streaking across starlit 
skies.” 

The two Sputniks indicated great Soviet 
superiority in rocketery and missilery and thus 
shattered one of the “bedrock assumptions: of 
the Western security system” that the United 
States would always be ahead of the Russians 
in weapons and this would deter any Soviet 
assault on the Western coalition, Mr. Whalen 
writes. The result was a “shudder of dismay 
through the North Atlantic Alliance” and a 
regenerated “pressure for a round of Hast-West 
Diplomacy.” . 

+ The failure of the Americans in their effort 
to launch an artificial satellite brought home 
the magnitude of the Soviet achievements. The 
confusion in the Western camp was profound. 
in this background the heads of Nato States 
met in Paris. There were clearly wide differences 
of approach revealed in that summit conference. 
The success of the conference in rallying the 
members in their alliance, Mr. Whalen says, 
“remains in doubt.” | 

Tn 1957, Khruschey emerged more foree- 
fully as the voice of Communism. His voice 
was heard nearly a dozen times more than 
Stalin’s ever had been. However, there were 
also indications of grave ideological and _poli- 
tical differences in the USSR. The Western 
camp was not very stable for that. England 
and France were still nursing their mortification 
at the U.S. denunciation of the Suez adventure. 
In addition there were also the crises of colonial- 
ism in general in which Great Britain, France, 
Greece, Turkey and, relatively indirectly, the 
U.S. Governments were also involved. 

“More, serious than any of these Western 
troubles,” Mr. Whalen writes, “was the steady 
erosion of American prestige. Before the ad- 
vent of the Sputniks the erosion was most 
apparent in the Middle’ East.” 

In the U.S.A. itself the year closed with 
an uneasiness about the possibility of continucd 
Fisenhower leadership because of the President’s 
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renewed illness. The other 
aspect of American domestic scene was the pro- 
gress in de-segregation. 


“Enter 1958” 

The New York Times writes: 

“The year 1958 may prove to be one of the 
most critical in the history of modern man. The 
Soviet leap into space has produced a profound 
alteration in the. psychological—if not the 
actual—balance of ‘power between the East 
atid West. The months ahead may reveal 
whether that change will result in a new equili- 
bricm between the two great power blocs, or a 
slow deterioration of the Western position with 
consequences that no one can foretell. 

“Dispatches from New York Times corres- 
pondents (and in the case of Peiping from Reu- 
ters) in capitals throughout, the world reflected 
varying moods at the year’s end depending on 
whether the nations were in the Communist, 
Western or neutralist groups. 

“In the Communist countries—particu- 
larly in Russia—the mood was one of elation 
and confidence. In some of the satellites, how- 
ever, the elation was tempered bythe fact that 
political independencé and economic prosperity 
stil. seemed as far away as ever. 

“In Western countries, the general feeling 
was one of apprehension and concern. The 
mood varied between countries such as the 
United States, where the chief reaction was a 
determination to catch up with Russia and 
smeller Western’ nations who saw an urgent 
neei for a negotiated settlement with Moscow. 

“In the néutralist countries, the dominant 
mood seemed to be renewed determination to 
stay clear of the two great power groups, cou- 
pled with the fear that neutrality was becoming 
increasingly difficult in the stepped-up arms 
rac2.” 


The Asian-African Conference 

A conference attended by _ representatives 
from forty-four countries of Asia and Africa 
was held in Cairo, capital city of Egypt, from 
Dezember 26, 1957 to January 1, 1958. The 
conference, in which more than five hundred 
delegates took part and which was covered by 
more than one hundred press correspondenits, 
was a non-official one in ‘the sense that- the 


“of 1957. 


most important delegates did not represent their respective 


governments. Nevertheless, it marked g great 
step towards . Asian-African solidarity and 
understanding and was regarded as such by its 
supporters and opponents alike. Despite its 
non-official character, however, . the conference 
was actively supported by a number of govern- 
ments of Asia and Africa. The opening of the 
conference was watched with great.interest by 
Egyptian Cabinet ministers and ambassadors of 
other countries stationed in Cairo. 

“The conference was a very. important event 
It discussed various problems—econo- 
mic, political and social—confronting the peoples 
of.Asia and Africa and a number of resolutions 
were adopted on these. The conference endorsed 
India’s stand on Goa, Indonesia’s stand on West 
Irian and China’s stand on Formosa. Another 
notable event of the conference was the declara- 
tion by the representative from the Soviet Union 
that the Soviet Government was prepared to 
offer economic aid without any strings to any 
country in Asia and Africa, 


While the conference was widely publicised 
in foreign press, the coverage by Indian press 
was rather scanty. The reason is hard to ex- 
plain. Even the Portuguese press with its rigid 
censorship gave wide publicity to the conference 
(omittmg, however, the statement on Goa). The 
Western press, as usual, tried to belittle its im- 
portanee by describing it as a Russian show. 

Opening the conference Mr. El Sayed 
Anwar el Sudat, said: 

“Free Egypt sees in your meeting on her 
soil another aspect of freedom. We have all 
witnessed one history of imperialism and ex~- 
ploitation and are partners in one struggle and 
one fuiure. There is no better proof of this 
strong unity which ties us together than the 
severe trial through which Egypt passed a year 
aco wien three countries conspired to invade 
her and destroy her freedom. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa rose at that, decisive moment 
to supvort Egypt and expressed their support 
through all means in their power. It was then 
that those who were attacking Port Said felt 
that they were not attacking a single city but 
attacking two big continents; the aggressors felt 
that taey were not attacking the homes of 


‘peaceful citizens but were attacking a sublime 


symbol of justice and freedom which 1 ,000 


~~ . 
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million people were determined to protect. The 
hands of the ageressors trembled and their 
hearts sank while the spirit of Egypt on. the 
firing line soated high. When aggression receded 
and victory dawned it was nota victory for 
Egypt alone but a victory on behalf of you all. 
“Rgypt, in expressing her gratitude and in 


welcoming you today, knows only too-well that: 


the only way to repay this debt is for her to 
become an effective foree working for the libe- 


ration of all peoples from imperialism and the’ 


protection of all peoples from’ any. danger 
similar to that to which she was exposed. 

“Dear brethren,—More than two years ago 
the Bandung Conference was held and attended 
by representatives of 29 independent govern- 
ments to declare to the world that the tide of 
history had turned and that Asia and Africa, 
which had been an open country or a forest 
through which wild alien beasts roamed, had 
become a free, highly-esteemed force which had 
a decisive role to play in the future of the whole 
international community. 

“The Bandung Conference was also held to 
prove to the sons of Asia and Africa that their 
solidarity and the strength which they gained 
when they met together were of the greatest 
importance. Today this peoples’ conference 
meets to salute and continue the Bandung spirit, 
on the one hand, and to be another step forward, 
on the other hand. Because our conference is a 
peoples’ conference it was able to include not 
only the countries which international law re- 
cognise as one independent unit’ but also all 
peoples which are recognised by the established 
fact, history and humanity and the peoples 
which are still suffering under the yoke of 
imperialism in one form or another. In fact, 
these latter peoples will receive the utmost 
attention of the conference because they repre- 
sent the sick part of the body of Asia an 
Africa which deserves the greatest possible 
attention because a body cannot live with one 
good whole and one sick part. | 

“The Bandung Conference was not, there- 
fore, a sudden phenomenon. Jt was the natural 
result of a moral development which led African 
and Asian peoples to awaken to deal with pro- 
blems affecting their existence and to shoulder 
the responsibilities of their liberation. This 
awakening would have not had a historic signi- 
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ficance had it not been in'turn a, starting point 
for a new historic progress, the outlines of which 
were drawn up at Bandung. It will be up to the 
Cairo conference. to extract the best possible 
positive results in the political, economic, social 
and cultural fields. 

“Here we shall inevitably be faced by some 
dificult problems. But these problems can be 
easily overcome if we start by overcoming the 
first difficulty, which exists in ourselves; this 
difficulty is-to estimate things correctly. We 
have to visualise the problems facing us in their 


_true light, avoiding exaggeration, which makes 


solutions difficult to achieve, but at the same 
time avoiding any underestimation, as this will 
make. solutions less valuable and less daring. In 
short, we should avoid misinterpretations which 
lead to miscalculations. 

“Dear brethren,—There is no doubt that 
each country has its special problems which it 
understands best. But there is also no doubt 
that we can extend to one another a hand of 
assistance, experience and advice to overcome 
these problems. Here it becomes clear that each 
one of us should take two things into considera- 
tion: giving attention to hjs own problems and 
to the problems of others. Then we have the 
common problems which interest us all. Our 
private and eommon problems should be dis- 
cussed side by side. We should, therefore, 
always look for a meeting point which we should 
develop and strengthen. 

“These are not all our responsibilities at the 
conference. In addition to our responsibilities 
towards our countries and our responsibilities, 
towards our continents we have also our respon- 
sibilities towards the world as one unit. 

“We cannot live in security in a world 
threatened with war. We cannot enjoy our re- 
sources in a world where there is robbery. We 
cannot build producing weapons of destruc- 
tion -and - devastation. We cannot raise 
the standard of living of our peoples, 
attend to our sick and deal with epi- 
demics in a world which is competing in finding 
means of killing. Gone for ever is the time 
when the destinies of war and peace were de- 
cided in few European capitals. It is we who 
decide this today. Our word has great weight 
in the international field. We have only to re- 
member our great numbers, our resources, our 
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- vast area and otir strategic positions to see that 
war will be impossible if we are determined to 
maintain peace. But our determination must 
not be passive. It must be turned into positive 
action for peace.” , 


France and North Africa 

The New York Times of January 19 has 
the following comment to make on the situation. 
in the North African French colony of Algeria 
and its neighbours. French obstinacy is still 
aggravating the sittiation - as the report indi- 
cates. Colonialism dies hard indeed! 

“Algeria’s neighbors—Tunisia to the east, 
Morocco to the west—are not officially involved 
in the Algerian rebellion against French rule. 
Actually the Tunisians and the Moroccans have 
given Algeria’s Arabs both moral and 
material support. Despite a 100-mile-long 
electrified barbed wire barrier on the Tunisian 
border, French intelligence estimates that about 
1,000 weapons cross into Algeria each month— 
more than enough to offset rebel losses from 
French military operations. / 

“Last week-end between 200 and 300 
Algerian rebels attaaked a French patrol in 
Algeria two miles from the Tunisian border. 
Fourteen French soldiers were killed, five were 
missing. The French charged that the Algerians 
had crossed from Tunisia to attack the patro} 
and had withdrawn back to. Tunisia, with the 
fiva French captives. Paris protested strongly 
to Tunis and demanded the immediate release 
of the prisoners.’ 

“Last Monday Tunis rejected the protest. 
Tke Government of President Habib Bourguiba 
denied that there had been ‘any infiltration by 
the belligerents into Tunisian territory’ or that 
there were any Jrench prisoners in Tunisia. 
French Premier Felix Gaillard sent two per- 
sonal envoys—one of them a French general— 
to deliver a protest and a warning to M. Bour- 
guiba. The Tunisian President refused to re- 
ceive the general on the ground that his presence 
ecnstituted a, virtual military threat. 

“The French were incensed. French offi- 
eials regarded the incident as confirmation of 
tkeir suspicions that recent American and 
British arms aid to Tunisia was reaching the 
Algerian rebels. Premier Gaillard’s office 
charged that Tunis had shown ‘a deliberately 
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unfriendly attitude.’ There was talk of a breach . 
in diplomatie relations. 

‘Whatever happens in the next few days, 
it is clear that while the Algerian war continues, 
French relations with Tunisia and with Morocco 
as well will be strained.” 


‘ .{ t ~ 


The Antics at Ankara 


Mr. Firoz Khan Noon seems to have found 
a kindred soul in the old associate of King 
Feisal I. We are not surprised at the ebullitions 
of Firoz Khan Noon but it is queer that an old 
hand at politics like Nuri-es-Said should join 
in this incongruous and. ridiculous cavorting. 
Pacts also make strange bed-fellows, it seems: 

“Ankara, Jan. 27.—-Mr. Firez Khan Noon, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, and the leader of 
the Iragi delegation, Mr. Nuri-es-Said, today 
raised the Kashmir issue in the Baghdad Pact 
Ministerial Council meeting. 

“Mr. Noon also, criticized ‘neutralist’ 
countries and said, ‘Of all the threats to which 
the Baghdad Pact area jis subjected, the most 
invidious is from the so-called neutralists, 

. “"The part which they are playing in 
supporiing subversion and in providing pseudo- 
moral basis for it constitutes a serious threat. 
It is time we recognized this danger and took 
active steps to meet it. 

“<The people of the Baghdad Pact countries 
are quite bewildered when they find that some 
of these so-called neutratists are recipients of 
large-scale aid not only from Communist 
countries but also from Western countries 
whose pelicies they are constantly attacking.’ 

“Unless differentiation could be made 
between friends and _ neutralists, distinction 
between friends and foes was in grave danger 
of being blurred. 

Mr, Noon continued: “There can be no 
ebjection ‘to a nation following under certain 
circumstances a policy of neutrality so long as 
it is genuine neutrality. In certain quarters, 
however, neutrality is regarded as meaning 
hostility to one side and friendship with the 
cther, irrespective of precepts or practices. 

“‘N.A.T.O., Baghdad Pact and S.E.A.- 
T.O. are dubbed as aggressive military alliances 
but not a word is said about the Warsaw Pact 
and the massive armaments which it disposes. 


The building of Communist bases in the Middle 
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East and injection of vast stores of arms is 
described as contribution to world peace, but 
the supply of minute quantities of purely defen- 
sive weapons under strict guarantees by the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. is a threat to, peace. 
This attitude of the mind harms not only the 
free world but also endangers those whom it is 
supposed to protect’, 

“Mr. Noon hoped that the efforts of Dr. 
Graham would prove fruitful and a solution of 
the Kashmir problem would be found. 

“Mr. Nuri-es-Said in his speech described 
the Kashmir issue ‘as an unresolved problem 
which is disturbing peace and stability in the 
area,’ 


“Iraq believed that there should be no 
deviation from the principles of the U.N. 
Charter in settling the question. Such a settle- 
ment should be compatible with the rights of 
the people of Kashmir for self{-determination 
and freedom. ‘We believe the implementation 
of the resolutions of the Security Council on the 
Kashmir question will lead to a speedy solution 
of the problem’.” 


Pakistan and Rule of Law 

The recent, developments in Pakistan would 
be viewed with great concern by democrats 
everywhere. Pakistan is a State where, as in 
the Union of South Africa, discrimination is 
being practised legally. Under the law as it 
stands, a non-Muslim, be he a Hindu, Christian, 
Jain, Pars] or Buddhist, cannot be the Head of 
the State. There are several additional handi- 
caps specifically placed upon the non-Muslims. 
Even in the application of this discriminating 
law, further discrimination has been done 
against the Hindus, apart from the calculated 
political moves leading to communal distur- 
bances resulting in the loss of life and property 
to the non-Muslims. The Pakistani policy of 
deliberately driving out the Hindus has led to 
the exodus of nearly six million Hindus from 
East Pakistan into India. It has naturally not 
been easy for the Government or the people in 
India to make suitable arrangements for the 
physical, economic and cultural rehabilitation of 
this vast number. This has meant a human 
misery and degradation on a scale which, per- 
haps, has no parallel in history. This policy 
goes directly against the United Nations Decla- 
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ration of Human Rights and falls in the cate- 
gory of genocide. 

On January 11, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Mr. Firoze Khan Noon, made another 
declaration of policy which, perhaps, is also 
unprecedented in history. On January 11, Mr. 
Noon candidly declared to the Press representa- 
tives gathered in Karachi, the capital city of 
Pakistan, that he chad issued directions for the 
arrest of all Indian citizens in Fastern Pakistan 
and for their detention in concentration camps 
to be employed as forced labour for building 
mud roads. This was a fantastic announcement; 
nevertheless it was confirmed in another news 
on the following day. Soon the Government of 
Pakistan saw the unwisdom of such frankness 
and accordingly the statement was modified 
(not by the Prime Minister Noon) to say that 
only Indians without a valid passport would be 
so arrested and put in concentration camps. 


Even in the modified form the statement 
of the Pakistan Government is fantastic, to say 
the least. History shows that war was declared 
for far less reasons. Pakistan disregarded the 
history and geography and even good neigh- 
bourly relations. In practice, however, the 
Government’s measures have by no means been 
restricted to Indians without passports—but 
have included all Indians in Pakistan and even 
Hindu citizens of Pakistan. A reign of terror 
is now raging in Hast Pakistan with the mili- 
tary razing Hindu houses and business, and 
people fleeing in all directions. 


The conduct of the Government of Pakistan 
is a clear violation of the rule of law. The 
democratic forces‘in Pakistan have tried hard 
to curb these fascistic tendencies on the part 
of the Central Government, but have so far 
failed—specially because West Pakistan ele- 
ments predominate in the administration and 
the forces. In the whole affair the role played 
by the President Iskander Mirza is quite 
evident. The President, being a constitutional 
head, cannot under the Constitution meddle in 
the politics of the country. That, however, has 
not deterred him from making statements— 
outside the Parliament—deprecating the various 
laws framed by the Parliament even under his 
own Presidentship. On December 22, for ex- 
ample, he told a meeting of the Bar Association 
in Karachi that the law passed by Pakistan 
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Perliament deciding upon a common electorate 
for all religious communities (replacing the re- 
aciionary separate electorate for Hindus and 
Muslims) had been a retrograde step. Such an 
accion is-certainly unusual on the part of an 
elected constitutional head of a democracy. 
The political history of partition on” 4 
religious basis hag too much coloured inter- 
national opinion for it to take a proper view 
of the happenings in Pakistan. That to a large 
extent accounts for the fact that while the 
international public opinion has waxed angry 
over the fate of a few East German or Hunga- 
rian refugees, it has practically kept silent over 
the fate of the millions of Hindus suffering in 
Pakistan, or; in-India, as refugees from Paki- 
stan. It is high time that the Government of 


India made some efforts in acquainting the- 


world public with the fagts of the situation. 


Bureaucracy in India : 


The weekly newspaper Vigil has, in an. 


ecitorial article, admirably shown how. bureau- 
cracy has been growing in India at the expense 
of popular welfare.. Referring to the Ministry of 
Refugee Rehabilitation, the Vigil writes: 

“Half a dozen :zonal commissioners’ will 
from now on be giving a new brisk look to the 
business of refugee rehabilitation in West Ben- 


gal. Somebody high up in New Delhi got hold, 


of the bright idea that refugee rehabilitation 
needed urgently a good amount of high-grade 
bureaucratic blood transfusion, This brings us 
face. to face with Parkinson, an almost legen- 
dary name, to which Pandit Nehru referred 
sometime ago by illustrating the law of self- 
propagation, of the higher bureaucratic species. 
Parkinson’s ‘Law is the climax of the bureau- 
cratic universe which exists and flourishes in 
almost every country without any very great 
regard for the needs and interests of people at 
large. This law so-called after Parkinson ex- 
plains with remarkable acuteness how a bureau- 
cratic administrative machine expands more and 
more according to its own inner pressures, in- 
dependent of the amount of work it has to.do. 
In other words, first to quote a typical instance 
of Parkinson’s Law in operation, over.a twenty- 
year period the number of officers and subor- 
dinate staff in the British Admiralty increased 
many times while the size of the British Navy 
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and the number of ships were reduced during 
the same period. The-lesson to be kept in mind 
is that bureaucracy is self-creative, self- 
expanding and self-perpetuating. As India has 
always been a paradise for bureaucrats and now 
that a self-styled Welfare State must have all 
the symbols and tokens of welfare being spread 
out from above, Parkinson’s Law is having here 
a perpetual field-day. This, of course,.is an old 
story and if any warning was needed it could 
be easily found in Tagore’s famous parable on 
educating a parrot. The king, anxious to pro- 
vide she best education to the parrot, spends a 
lot on having a golden cage, volumes of dreary 
books and a large body of retinue, supervisors 
and sp on. If in thé scrimmage, the parrot itself 
was forgotten and left to die uncared for, that 
exact_y foreshadowed the course and conse- 
quencé of Parkinson’s Law in operation in our 
modern bureaucratic administration, That 
Pandit Nehru is more or less aware of this 
hardly gives any satisfaction either to the tax~ 
payer or to those in whose supposed interests 
more and more additions are being made to the 
Central and State Civil Lists.”. 

“The Ministry of Rehabilitation is not’ the 
only sinner in this respect,” continues the Vgil, 
“but this has, by and large, under its jurisdic-- 
tion, the most fantastically expensive. and 
elaborate organisation. The Central Rehabilita- 
tion Ministry has its own large-team of. officers- 
at the secretariat level, and at the State level 
in West Bengal, the number of officers with -a 
very long list of varied designations; assign- 
ments, postings, etc., gives initially an im-. 
press.on of tremendous work in progress. In this 
context, the appointment of half a dozen -zonal- 
cominissioners produces rather a feeling of anti- 
climex. In addition to the- State Minister, -and 
Deputy Minister for Rehabilitation; there is a 
full-fledged secretariat: team—Secretaries,. Direc- 
tors of Camps, Rehabilitation Commissioner and 
various other officers to look after -financial and. 
educational affairs connected with the. refugees.-. 
Therz are, besides, District Rehabilitation Offi-. 
cers and below them a fairly long chain of sub- 
ordirates to work in different localities.” © 


Discrimination in. Government Offices 


One of the chief reasons for the grave dis- 
content among government servants is the wide 
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discrimination between government servants 
even within the same rank. The Statesman in 
an editorial article has referred to the iniquity 
of allowing a lower scale of pay to State Govern- 
ment servants than that to a Central Govern- 
ment servant of equivalent rank and qualifica- 
tion. There are further instances of discrimina- 
tion even in the same office. Thus in the office 
of the Accountant-General, West Bengal, clerks 
required to possess the same qualifications and 
doing equivalent jobs suffers discrimination 
when they have to go out of Calcutta. For 
example, the clerks belonging to the Local Audit 
Department draw the same pay and allowances 
as in other departments of the Accountant- 
General’s Office while they remain in Caleutta. 
But when they have to go to mofussil, as they 
have to on account of official duty, they are 
treated on a completely different footing than 
the clerks in other departments though the 
former do not enjoy any special benefits or 
facilities in mofussil. This  discrimina- 
tion entails a sacrifice to an individual clerk of 
the Local Audit ranging from one hundred rupees 
per month to more. Diepartmental representa- 
tion has been ineffective to remove this unjust 
discrimination. Naturally there is widespread 
discontent and backbiting in the department <o 
avoid going out of Calcutta and efficiency has 
been the chief ‘casualty. 


OS. Aid for India 
The New York Times had the following 


report in its January 19° issue regarding the 


recent U.S. aid offer to India: 


“The combination of India’s political im- 
portance in Asia and its serious economic plight 
have made it a target of sharp East-West com- 
petition in the cold war. Since 1951, when India 
Jaunched her First Five-Year Plan to boost 
agricultural production, the United States has 
given New Delhi almost $1 billion in aid in the 
form of loans, grants, farm surpluses and tech- 
nical assistance. In recent months, however, 
two factors have raised urgently the question of 
additional U.S. aid to India. 

“One was the stepped-up Soviet economic 
offensive in the Afro-Asian world. Moscow has 
been especially interested in wooing India and 
has extended credits to New Delhi totaling 
270,000,000—and has promised more. 


“The other was the threatened collapse of 
India’s Second Five-Year Plan, Jaunched in 
1956 with the aim of giving the country an in- 
dustrial base and raising per capita annual in- 
come by $10 to $69.51. The plan envisaged 
expenditures of $15 billion to be raised through 
heavy. taxation, deficit spending, public borrow- 
ing and foreign aid. India, however, was gam- 
bling on a number of assumptions, including an 
increase in Indian savings and the stability of 
world prices to meet the plan’s goals. 


“The assumptions proved faulty and. last 
summer the plan was drastically cut back, with 
many projects halted in the blueprint stage. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said that 
unless India could raise $1.4 billion by 1961, 
the hard-core essentials of the Second Five-Year 
Plan could not be realized. 


“Last week the United States moved to 
meet New Delhi’s financial plight—and the 
Soviet challenge. On Thursday the State De- 
partment announced U.S. ‘willingness’ to aid 
India with an additional $225,000,000 loan, plus 
1,000,000 tons of grain valued at $65,000,000. 
India, would pay for the grain in rupees, 80 per 
cent of which would be turned back to India in 
the form of U.S. loans.” 


New Year’s Hopes 

Although we are not very sanguine about 
the fulfilment of official forecasts, the following 
news report seems to hald out some hopes about 
the lessening of the strain on the consumer and 
tax-payer. But. then, so long as there jis reck- 
less spending ahd feckless planning there will 
even be new demands on the life’ s blood of the 
helpless Indian people: 


“New Delhi, January 5,—Althowgh the 
position about the availability of steel will 
remain difficult in 1958, the new year is ex- 
pected to herald a substantial increase jin the 
country’s production of pig-iron. 

“By early next month, the expansion pro- 
pramme of the Indian Iron and Stee] Company 
is likely to be completed, creating an additional 
capacity of 1,200 tons of pig-iron per day. 

“The completion of the more ambitious 
expansion programme of the ‘Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’ will follow in June or July. It 
will create an additional daily capacity of 3,000 


tons, . 
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“According to firm estimates, therefore, as 
a result of these. developments, the country’s 
pig-iron production this year will be 600,000 
te 700,000 tons more than the present output. 

“Besides, one blast furnace each at Rourkela 
ead Bhilai, in the public sector, will go into 
action towards the end of the year. That will 
contribute some further quantities of pig-iron. 

“This is bound to reduce somewhat the drain 
cn the country’s foreign exchange resources. 
At present the import of iron and steel amounts 
tc Rs. 120 crores annually. Increased supplies 
cf indigenous pig-iron will considerably lower 
this figure. 

“However, the full impact of the expansion 
crrogramme in the private sector will be felt 
towards the middle of 1959. By then the three 
¢lants in the public sector will also have made 
eufficient progress and steel rolling mills will 
re in action. ° 

“Tt can therefore be safely assumed that 
curing 1959 India will be in a position 
export iron and steel worth at least Rs. 
crores besides saving double that amount 
imports. 

“Mr, T: T. Krishnamachari is now tour- 
ing the public. ctor steel projects and is 
expected to return to Delhi on Tuesday. 
Although no, longer: directly in charge of the 
cubject, the Finance Minister’s interest in the 
srogress of the steel projects. has " no means 
diminished.” 

Kerala’s Education Bill 

The following news reports-tend-to throw 
come strange lights on the bill in question 
which seems to be a fait accomplt. However, the 
ominous forebodings might not be so bad in the 
ectual working: aes 

“Ermakulam, January 5.—The Catholic 
Union of India, _socio-religious organization 
representing the five million Catholic Christians 
in the country, has repudiated the Portuguese 
slaim that ‘the future of Christianity in India 
or the East is bound up with the continued 
dominion of Portugal over Goa? 

“The Managing Committee of the Union, 
which concluded a two-day session here today, 
in a resolution on Gea, emphatically asserted 
that Christianity in India needed no aid of any 
foreign or colonial power for its existence or 
progress. On the other hand, it claimed for 
the people of Goa their natural right to ‘self- 
determination’, . 


“Another resolution viewed with ‘great 
concern’ the passing of the Kerala Education 
Bill. The committee was ‘alarmed’ at the 
consequences such legislation might have on 
the future of private educational institutions 
lin this country. 

“The committee, after taking into consider- 
ation the ‘great strides’ made by Communism 
in India as shown in the recent general - 
elections, and the fact of its getting increasing 
hold both of the intelligentsia and the working 
class, suggested that leaders of all communities 
in India who believed in God, freedom and 
democratic values, should form a non-political 
organization to combat Communism in the 
spiritual and ideological fields. 

“Ernakulam, Jan. 5.—-I[he Archbishop of 
Ernakulam, the Most Rev Dr. Joseph Parecattil, 
said here today that the Kerala Education Bill 
was not a matter only affecting the Catholics 
of the State but would have its repercussions 
in other States also. It was therefore essential 
QO that people of other States also should study 
this question carefully and expose the ‘over- 
bearing falllacies of the Bill’, 

“The Archbishop was inaugurating the 
Catholic conference of India, held as an adjunct 
to the meetings here of the managing committee 
of the Catholic Union of India. 

“He said that ‘the State machinery in. 
Kerala has begun to move in the line of 
indoctrination’ and it had become a matter of 
‘Fife and death’. Therefore they should have 
an efficient bureau-to do intensive propaganda 
in defence of the Christian doctrine and to 
counteract such of- the criticisms: as were not 
lin keeping with Catholic principles.” 


French Aid fon Plan | 

New . Delhi, Jan. 23.—India and. Francé 
today signed an agreement for.closer . economic 
and technical co-operation. . 

The. agreement is an outcome of the nego- 
tiation undertaken by Mr. Nehru with French 
officials in Paris in 1956-57. . 

Under the agreement, the French Govern- 
ment will facilitate the financing of the manu- 
facture and delivery by Fcench suppliers during 
the next 12 months of capital goods worth up 
a total of 25 billion francs (about Rs. 28 crores). 
A tentative list of the goods to be supplied has 
been classified according to priority and 
annexed to the agreement, 


INDIA AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
By PRAFULLA C. MUKERJI* 


In 1957, India had been connected with several 
resolutions in the United Nations. 


KASHMIR 


The most important of them is, of course, 
the resolution introduced by Pakistan in the 
Security Council with regard to Kashmir. The 
essence of the original resolution was to the 
effect that India had neglected to abide by the 
directives of the Security Council and that now 
she as well as Pakistan be required to withdraw 
their troops from Kashmir and prepare the field 
for a plebiscite to be held under the supervision 
of the United Nations, to determine whether the 
majority of the people of Kashmir would want 
to be a part of India or Pakistan. There was 
a heated debate which was led by the United 
Kingdom on behalf of Pakistan. Mr. Krishna 
Menon made an impassioned and rather a 
lengthy plea. But the cards were already stacked 
against him. An atmosphere had been created 
in the Security Council to the effect that India 
was trying to ferret out all kinds of excuses to 
avoid a plebiscite and that she was sabotaging 
the principle of self-determination which is a 
cardinal principle of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Some went so far as to accuse India 
of colonialism. This type of atmosphere surely 
hurts the prestige of India. The Soviet Union 
saved India from an embarrassing situation. Mr. 
Sobelov the Soviet representative emphatically 
declared that his delegation would oppose any 
such resolution. Hence, no vote was taken on 
this and a milder resolution was introduced, 
saying that Dr. Graham of the United States 
be requested to go to India and Pakistan and 
negotiate for withdrawal of Indian and Paki- 


* Metallurgist, now retired. Lived in the United 
States for 50 years. Left India in 1906, after the 
Partition of Bengal. Worked with U. 8S. Steel Cor- 
poration for 40 years. Worked for one year as 
Assistant Technical Director of Magnitogorsk Steel 
Works in the Soviet Union. ‘Travelled extensively 
in Europe and Asia. His articles have been publ shed 
from time to t'me in The Modern Review and other 
a in India, 


stani troops from Kashmir. ,This resolution was 
passed without a negative vote. The Soviet Union 
abstained. It is obvious that the question of 
Kashmir will plague India as long as the con- 
flict between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
will last. Perhaps, no argument would convince 
one who does not want to be convinced. One 
cannot help having a peculiar feeling when he 
hears the representative of the United Kingdom 
pleading so eloquently in the Security Council 
for the principle of  self-determination in 
Kashmir and at the same time opposing with 


‘equal vehemence in tlie General Assembly of the 


United Nations the same principle of  self- 
determination in Cyprus and Algeria. However, 
some of us who have followed the proceedings 
of the United Nations closely, feel that the 
debates conducted by the representative of India, 
particularly on the Kashmir issue, had been un- 
necessarily lengthy, often taxing the patience of 
members, some of whom are usually friends of 
India. It is no reflection on Mr. Krishna Menon, 
He is very able, sincere, hard-working and often 
brilliant. But many felt that a great deal of un- 
necessary details could have been avoided, 
emphasising only on the convincing objections. 
Introduction of almost unrelated or distantly 
related subjects in the debate, involving some 
of the Asian nations, helped to irritate them and 
did not advance the cause of India. The main 
emphasis could have been on the following 
arguments: a As ed 
ee 
1. Kashmir acceded to India legally 
and India accepted also legally in accordance 
with the provisions of the British Parliament 
Act of Transference. 


2. The Prime Minister of India exceeded 
his constitutional authority in acquiescing to 
a, plebiscite. That authority rests on Indian 
Parliament and Kashmir Assembly. 


3. Pakistan is invader and aggressor. 
4. Security Council has failed to take 
any action to remedy India’s complaint, 
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5. India igs a secular State and not a 
parochial one and hence cannot allow—can- 
not afford—a plebiscite on religious grounds. 
It will jeopardise India’s security. India has 
many religious minorities throughout the 
country. A plebiscite on religious grounds 
will have disastrous effect on them. India 
cannot risk another blood-bath like the one 

- which followed the partition of India on 
religious basis. Religious issues were injected 
in Indian politics not by India but by the 
United Kingdom in the form of Morley-Minto 
Reform which introduced communal repre- 
sentation in the Indian Legislative bodies. 
Lord Morley characterised -this reform as 
sowing Dragons’ Teeth which would grow 
and harass India for generations to come. 

6. If Kashmir is ever ready and is 
willing to hold a plebiscite on political and 
economic grounds and not on religious basis 
and all foreign influences are entirely with- 
drawn, Indian Parliament and Kashmir As- 
sembly then may be persuaded to sanction 
such a solution. Until then it is India’s moral 
and legal obligation to provide Kashmir as 
well as other Indian States adequate cals 
and protection. © 


H 
} 
DISARMAMENT 


The twelfth session of the Genera] Assembly 
of the United Nations began on September 17, 
1957 and came to an end on December 14. The 
sibcommittee appointed by the eleventh session 
of the Assembly met at London for many months 
‘to come to an understanding with regard to 
some limitation m armaments. The subcom- 
mittee consisted of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Canada on one side and 
fhe Soviet -Union on the other. As was feared, 
they could not come to any agreement. The 
frst four powers submitted a resolution which 
provided for cessation of nuclear arms tests 
anly on condition that the production of all 
fssionable materials for military use be also 
stopped. It also provided for a reduction in 
conventional armaments and forces. The Soviet 
Union also introduced a separate resolution 
which called for an unconditional cessation of 
all nuclear tests. It also called for destruction 
of all nuclear stock piles and considerable re- 
duction in conventional armaments and forces. 
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Anotker important feature of the Soviet pro- 
posal was the withdrawal of all troops and 
military bases from foreign soil. The four-power 
résolution was adopted, with a request that the 
subcommittee continue its deliberations on the 
basis of the resolution. The Soviet proposals 
were rejected, whereupon the Soviet Union 
withdrew from the subcommittee, suggesting 
that they will be willing to negotiate with the 
United States. India introduced a resolution 
asking for enlargement of the subcommittee by 
three more members from non-committed coun- 
tries. The argument was that since the two 
power-blocks could not agree on any workable 
action, perhaps the non-committed members 
would be able to find a common formula accept- 
able to both sides. The argument though valid 
was not acceptable to the Western block and 
hence was rejected. Perhaps, through negotiation 

the two big powers may find a solution. 
pat 

CHINA 

India sponsored a, resolution asking the 
General Assembly to consider whether China 
should not be admitted as a member of the 
United Nations. The resolution was referred to 
the Political Committee, where a sharp debate 
took place. A counter-resolution was introduced 
by the United States to the effect that the 
questions of mainland China’s admission and 
unseating of Nationalist China should not be 
discussed at the present session of the General 
Assembly. India’s resolution received support 
from the Soviet blog and most of the Asiar- 
African nations. The United States’ resolution 
was passed by over two-thirds niajority. So the 
question of China’s admission still. remains 
unsolved, = 


Sout AFRICA 


India and Pakistan sponsored a resolution 
regretting the ill-treatment of peoples of African 
and Indian origin by the Government of South 
Africa by enacting unjust and inhuman laws 
and asking the South African Government to 
negotiate with the parties concerned to remove 
their grievances in accordance with the -prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. As 
was to be. expected the U. K. and many 
of tae Western powers opposed the resolution 
but thanks to the solidarity of the Asian~ 
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African nations and strong support from the 
Soviet blog and many of the South and Central 
American nations the resolution was passed by 
more than two-thirds majority. Whether it will 
be implemented by any action by South African 
Government, remains to be seen. South Africa 
has been conspicuous by its absence from the 
sessions of the Assembly since the late General 
Smuts went back from the United Nations, say- 
ing that he came back like a whipped dog. 
West [RrAN (NEw GUINEA) AnD INDONESIA 

India took active part in supporting the Indo- 
nesian claim for West Irian. The resolution did 
not really advocate the transfer of West Irian 
from the Netherlands to Indonesia. It only re- 
commended that the question of West Irian be 
settled by negotiation between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia. Here again Australia which 
holds a mandate over the eastern half of New 
Guinea, the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands led the opposition. In spite of the support 
from practically all the Asian-African nations 
and the Soviet bloc, the resolution received only 
forty-five votes and failed to carry two-thirds 
aon necessary to win. 


wy 2? 
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ints together with twenty-one other Asian- 
African nations sponsored a resolution on behali 
of Algeria. The resolution regretted that the 
situation in Algeria continued to cause much 
suffering and loss of human lives. It also recog- 
nized that the principle of self-determination 
was applicable to. the people of Algeria and 
called for. negotiations for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a solution in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the.Charter of the United Nations. The 
‘opposition was led by. France and the United 
Kingdom with support from most of the Western 
nations including North and South America and 
also Nationalist China. The Asian-African 
nations, the Soviet bloc and Greece supported 
the resolution. Neither side could win a majo- 
rity. A substitute resolution was introduced by 
some of the South .American countries and Spain. 
This also failed to be passed. Finally, India 
and a few other countries introduced a very 
moderate resolution, suggesting mediation from 
Morocco and Tunisia and expressing hopes of 
an early settlement in accordance with the 
principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
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United Nations. The resolution was “passed. 
without any dissenting vote. France abstained. 
) 
CYPRUS 
Greece introduced a resolution expressing 
concern that no progress had been made towards 
the solution of the problems of Cyprus and that 
the situation was fraught with danger. It hoped 
that further negoti&tions and discussions would 
be undertaken in a spirit of co-operation with 
a view to applying the right of self-determina- 
tion to the people of Cyprus. This resolution 
was vehemently opposed by the United King- 
dom and Turkey and other colonial powers. 
Though supported by the Soviet bloc, some of 
the South American nations and a few of the 
Asian-African nations, the resolution failed to 
be passed with a two-thirds majority. The 
United States abstained. That is understandable. 
Greece, Turkey and the United Kingdom belong 
to NATO and the United States did not want 
to offend any one of them. But for some in- 
explicable reason India and some other Asian- 
African nations also abstained. There were 
twenty-seven abstentions. If they had voted in 
favour the resolution woulé have been passed. 
Certainly it is to the best interest of the Asian- 
African nations to reduce the number of colonial 
possessions. In this case undoubtedly they have 
acted against, their own interest and against the 
interest of all oppressed peoples. They should 
have remembered that’ it was from this crown 
colony of Cyprus as a base that the United 
Kingdom and France launched their attack on 
Egypt and Suez Canal.- It is to be hoped that 
some member would raise this question in the 
Parliament for clarification of India’s “vote. 
PANCH SHILA ; 
The most hopeful sign in the United Nations 
is the gradual emergence of the Asian-African 
powers of the Bandung Conference as a moral 
force in the deliberations of vital issues. “This 
was particularly noticeable during the debates 
on Disarmament, China, South ‘Africa, New 
Guinea, Algeria ‘and lastly on Peaceful Co- 
existence. At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly, India, Sweden and Yugoslavia spon- 
sored a resolution in the form of a Declaration, 
concerning the peaceful co-existence of States. 
Of course, the inspiration is from Panch Shila 
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and the Bandung. Conference. The draft reso- 
lution is as follows: 

“Considering the urgency and the impor- 
tance of strengthening international peace 
and of developing peaceful and neighbourly 
relations among States, irrespective of their 
divergences or the relative stages and nature 
of their political, economic and social deve- 
lopment, ° 

“Recalling that among the fundamental 
objectives of the Charter are the maintenance 
of international peace and security and 
friendly co-operation among States, 

“Realizing the need to promote these 
objectives and to develop peaceful and 
tolerant relations among States, in conformity 
with the Charter, based on— 


(1) Mutual respect and benefit, 

(2) Non-aggression, 

(3) Respect for each other’s sover- 
eignty, 

(4) Equality and _ territorial inte- 
grity, and 

(5) Non-intervention in one another’s 


internal affairs, and to fulfil the 
purpgses and principles of the 
Charter, 


“Recognizing the need to broaden inter- 
national co-operation, to reduce tensions, and 
to settle differences and disputes among 
States by peaceful means, 

“Calls upon all States to make every 
effort to strengthen international peace and 
develop friendly and. co-operative relations 
and settle disputes by peaceful means ag en-~ 
joined in the Charter and as set forth in this 
resolution.” 


Mr. Krishna Menon in a lengthy speech 
supported the resolution, saying that these five 
principles are the corner-stones of India’s foreign 
pelicy. Mr. Jarring of Sweden, one of the 
Sponsors, sald that these principles had gained 
pepularity in Asia. They appeared in the agree- 
ment of April 29, 1954, between India and 
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China. Prime Minister Nehru has referred to. 
Panch Shila or the five principles on different 
occasions. At the Asian-African Conference of 
Bandung in 1955 the twenty-nine participating 
States adopted a programme consisting of ten 
points which include the five principles. He 
pointed out that during the visit of the Swedish 
Prime Minister to Moscow in 1956, the joint 
statement issued by the Prime Ministers of 
Sweden and the Soviet Union, contained these 
five principles. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge of the United 
States in supporting the resclution, said: 


“It seems fitting to begin our discussion 
of this subject with a tribute to the dele- 
gation of India, whose initiative, along with 
that of Sweden and Yugoslavia has consider- 
ably brightened the outlook. The United 
Stases welcomes the draft resolution and 
warmly supports it.” 


He criticised the Soviet Union for stifling 
free expression and free election. In this con- 
nection he paid tribute to India’s democratic 
free election. There 121 million people regis- 
tered their opinion as to who should constitute 
the Parliament of India. He finished by 
saying: 

“We have often fallen far short of our 
goal, but that is no reason to despair. Just 
as twelve years ago the founding of the United 
Nations expressed the hopes of men and 
women throughout the world, so today we 
have the duty to express those hopes again 
anc. to show that we intend to be faithful to 
them. The draft resolution offered by India, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia is such an expression. 
It is a worthy vehicle for our hopes. We 
shculd adopt it, and not only should we 
adopt it, but we should do so unanimously 
and with sincerity and then we should all set 
about carrying it out.” 

The resolution was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. And thus Panch Shila and the 
spirit of Bandung triumphed. 


Brcoklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND RURAL UNIVERSITY 
By Pror. A. ©. BANERJI 


I 
Rurau EDUCATION 


ALMosT everyone in India will agree that there 


should be widely distributed population in © 


India and that the villages should be prosperous, 
economically stable, culturally rich and largely 
self-supporting so that young people will find 
greater interest and get more opportunities in 
utilising their natural gifts and taking initiative 
in various enterprises, 


Indian history tells us that about 200 years 
ago there was wide distribution of cultural life 
throughout the villages. It is noteworthy that 
the great cultural literature of India mostly 
originated in villages. It is unfortunate that 
literature of the same type and standard can- 
not be produced by the villages of today. Let 
us analyse the causes for the steady decline of 
cultural tradition of present-day villages. One 
of the main causes is that those who are in 
power are steadily despoiling the villages. The 
life-blood of the villages is being steadily 
sucked by urban society and even by those in 
authority in the shape of interest on debts, 
taxes and rents. The nation gets its food and 
texture from the villages and cveates its wealth 
by exploiting them so that most of the villages 
are left with mere mud huts, scanty garments 
and simple tools for work. Moreover, there is 
unfortunately lack of integrity, on many occa- 
sions, on the part of interested persons from 
urban areas in their dealings with the simple 
village folk. The second cause for the decline 
of progress and prosperity in the village is the 
absence of scientific mind and the lack of open 
and inquiring spirit. Rural mind in India is un- 
fortunately locked in the rigid frame of 
customs and traditions with the inevitable 
result that the mind loses its vigour and vital- 
ity. On the other hand, if the scientific spirit 
gets an opportunity of spreading widely in rural 
areas, it will completely invigorate and revitalise 
the villages, In addition of being a progressive 


factor such a vitalising force will have 4 
stabilising influence. Hence, it is very necessary 
that the villagers should develop the habit of 
free and critical enquiry. 

There is a third cause which impedes the 
progress and prosperity of the villages. It is the 
absence of any clear idea of what a good village 
should be. As a basis for material welfare of 
the village it should be economically prosperous. 
Modern technical methods should be adopted 
for efficient farming. Food production in the 
village can be immensely increased by this 
method and much of the village population can 
be spared for other useful works besides agri- 
culture. In order that villages may be self- 
supporting to a large extent it is necessary that 
each village or a group of villages within a 
small region should have a wide range of econo- 
mic activities. In this way much of the industry 
of the country will be widely distributed and 
located in villages and small towns. Although 
America has established vast centralised indus- 
tries, yet there are many thousands of thriving 
small industries in rural areas of America. It 
is noteworthy that over half the business of 
America is done by small- and medium-sized 
firms. There is no reason why small- and 
medium-sized industries should not equally 
flourish and be widespread in India. 

It ig very necessary for every village to 
have good all-weather roads. Every village 
should be supplied with cheap electric power. 
There should be adequate supply of water 
under pressure either from streams or tubewells. 
On a co-operative basis it should not be difficult 
to have refrigerator plants to preserve perishable 
fruits and vegetables. In the long run, in spite 
of initial cost, a refrigerating system will be 
much more economical ag large quantities of 
fruits and vegetables will be spared and pre- 
vented from perishing. By and by cheap pro- 
cesses for temperature control and humidity 
control may be introduced, and much of the 
inconveniences due to summer and humid heat 
may be avoided. But .these economic and 
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hygienic advantages would be of no avail unless 
corresponding development of character and 
culture proceeds sidé_ by ‘side.’ For. “rectieation | 
traditional games, music and dances of India 
may easily be developed. oe 
Much has been said about basic ‘enon 
and its programme has: been clearly’ defined. 
This type of edfication should « enable..’ 


interests of living. But we should not ‘make 
spinning and ‘weaving the fetish of basic educa- 
tion .- Perhaps, there” has ‘been some amount of 
cver-emphasis in this scheme. for . producing 
cleth and fabric. It is true that clothing ‘like 
food -and shelter is one of the three basic -human 
needs. It is, perhaps, as well: that the child: 
gets familiar with an economic -process: which 
would guide its while life. Or, perhaps, it. will 
be ‘still better if the child develop: a: more. distri-: 


buted interest and’a.more varied attention. to: 
various processes of rural lifer .. 7 «©. 


‘The programme for. rural: secondary’ educa:: 
tion or post-basic education has been less clearly. 
worked out. In the field of: ‘rural ~ secondary 
education greatest benefit can be achieved if ‘it 
be possible to make éach rural secondary. schodl 
a, residential unit.’ Each : 


for . school’ ‘buildings, hostels, ‘ playgrounds, 
workshops and small industries and the remain~ 
ing: portion ‘should be utilised --for- agriculture’ 
fruit growing, ‘dairy, pasture;.ete’ ‘Fhe buildings 
and streets. should be -planned.” properly: and: 
built on the. lines :of ‘a modérn villdge. 0:2: 

Half the working: time -of each ‘student 
should be devoted. to study and half to ‘farming, 
Suilding: ‘carpentry,. cabinet-making, * house- 
keeping, ‘weaving, street-cleaning «and other 
useful village work. It would also be desirable 
if ‘one or more modern ' industries for. manu: 
facturing goods for sale are also incltded ‘in the 
programme. As far as possible the secondary 
village schoolg should be self-supporting. 

If the school industries are, well-planned: or 
well-managed it. will go a long way towards 
making the Village self-supporting. It ‘would 
be a ‘good ‘profitable education - if the school 
children are taught how to raise most of the 
food needed by the school and to make the land 
yield as much as possible. The school:.should 


the- 


children to get-a glimpse of*the main issues and: 


( school ‘should ‘have 
about 200 pupils and ‘possess’ about-50 acres:of 
land. About..20 acres of land «should ‘be- utiliséd: 
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not be bound down by traditional systems and 
shou.d teach modern agricultural methods. The 
‘secrets of good agricultural processes are being 
continuously revealed to the world by researches. 

‘ It is also necessary that the pupils in rural 
“secondary schools should have well-proportioned 
and all-round education.“ Elementary Geography, 
Geology and also Astronomy should be taught 
to give the pupil an insight into the physical 
environments, It is also necessary that they. 
should have general knowledge of the history 
of their locality, of India and of the world. They 
should have some idea about local and national 
Governments. Some knowledge of good litera- 
ture would help them to develop their mind. 
Some knowledge of mathematics would be 
necéssary to meet their practical needs. Their 
education should be such as would help in 
cultivating good habits and correct attitude of 
mind and spirit in them. Open-mindedness, 
honesty, love of freedom and the habit of. 
critical enquiry are essential qualities necessary 
for revitalising India. A new industrial tradi- 
tion may develop in rural areas. A rural indus- 
trialist may train himself to work chiefly for 
service. Of course, a rural industrialist should 
be allowed to earn sufficiently so that his econo- 
mic security may be assured and he may be. 
able to get his decent and reasonable living. 

A rural secondary school may be more or 
less ‘self-supporting partly by reducing wants. 
through:simple avoidance of palace traditions 
and adoption’ of simple living. oe and 
partly by increasing income. 

As the number of rural wands gates 
is - continuously. increasing, as modern in- 
dustries are being. ‘developed in villages 
and as new. villages are being planned 
and constructed, larger and larger number 
of teachers, school administrators and 
trained men for various village. industries 
and technical processes will be required. These 
teachers and trained men will have to be sup- 
plied by rural ‘colleges. Again, village irrigation 
systems will require skilled workmen for their 
management. Moreover, construction, main- 
tenance and operation of rural electric lines, 
drilling of tube-wells and construction of water 
taps would require skilled workers. Rural col- 
leges would ‘have to train technicians and skilled 
workers for village needs. 
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RURAL EDUCATION AND-RUBRAL UNIVERSITY — iti 


An ideal scheme would be to have a basic 
elementary school in almost every village of 
India, There should be a rural secondary. school 
on a suitably situated village surrounded by a 
group of villages.each -containing one basic 
elementary school. Each. rural secondary school 
‘would draw its pupils from surrounding basic 
‘elementary schools: Similarly, a rural college 
‘ean be constructed in a village built for. the 
purpose, and this college will draw its pupils 
from surrounding rural secondary. schools, Rural 
college students should devote about half their 
time to their studies and half to their practical 
work. They will work for longer periods than 
rural secondary pupils. In rural colleges general 
education should be imparted along with prac- 
tical courses, 


Alumni of rural colleges should not: only 
be skilled workers but also cultured and edu- 
cated citizens. The rural colleges should as far 
as possible be self-supporting. Hence, in various 
colleges much of the practical work will be in 
connection with agriculture, fruit-growing, 
dairying, processing of agricultural crops, trans- 
portation, marketing and other interests. Rural 
colleges should also develop their own industries 
for training these students and for getting ade- 
quate income to support themselves. The col- 
lege staff should also try to find suitable work - 
for their students in industries, in rural elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, in constructing and 
rebuilding villages, in irrigation, in rural electri- 
fication, in mines, in quarries , in forests, on rail- 
ways and in other services. The rural. colleges 
would teach up to B.A. and B-Sc. standard. 


Rural education of a higher type and_skill 
of a better order will be necessary to cope: with 
the rapid development of rural India. It wouid 
involve work of a more exacting type. Hence, 
@ number of rural Universities in the country 
should be established to cater for a selected 
number of students who after completing their 
rural college work would prepare themselves for 
more advanced work, A rural University should 
cater for post-graduate and research work. 

A conceivable plan . for .rural University 
may be given here.. It should consist of. a-ring 
of small colleges catering for B.A. and.B.Sc. 
Pass .degrees- with -the central building for , 
specialised courses for post-graduate and re- 


search work. Each small B.A, or. B,Se. col- 


should grow upward from the soil.: 


elementary school, 
‘grow out of the rural secondary schools. and the 


Jege should. not contain-more-than: 300 students 
for- efficient training. Moreover, intimate con- 
tact between teachers and: students should be 
ensured. The enrolment of. the whole University » 


including the small, colleges should: not exceed 
BOs 


. 
' - 
Ae" 

é 


FA oe syllabus toe the. Rural Gawer: 


sity as’ alréady -been given elsewhere. A rural 


university. should’ nqt. be an’ extension or a re- 
plica of thé:urban: University: Rural. education 
TEhe rural 
secondary school should evolve out of the basic 
‘The ‘rural ‘college .should 


Rural University should mvenve out of the rural 
— : 


“Tt j is ‘esceitial that ‘indies should endustrialise 


and that modern méthods and modern industrial 


processes should be welcomed in the village. Ii 
this necessity for modernisation is not clearly 
understood, then rural secondary and higher 
education willbe seriously hampered. It will 
be: a. foolish thing to. pump irrigation water by 
muscle ‘power .only instead of by modern 
scientifie methods. - It will be uséless waste of 
human efforts which “can be,used’ much more 
fruitfully. otherwise, if, water ‘is puimped by 
human hands for the. purpose. of . irrigating 


agricultural lands. A farmer cai also get, much 


greater yield from his. field iti much less time 
by:- -using. modern methods, Modern scientific 
methods are able to save much manual labour 
which after being, realised can be very profitably 
civerted to various “uséful channels. ‘In this 
matter it is necessary ‘to maké one. safeguard, 
i. €, it- Should be ensured that enormous saving 
in labour ‘which is thus made possible by 
modern machinery is actually utilised to ‘raise 
the possibilities | ‘of life for the common’ man, It 
should. never be used to. exploit the “ common 
man for the ‘bene efit. of thosé in control. For 
this. reason it is hecessary _ that industry should 
not wholly . be concéntrated. in ‘great units 
yeithin or in.the neighbouthood of large cities. On 


the other hand, a ‘considerablé part,-of it cia 


be “widely ‘distributed over ‘ the” 
smaller. units” - mostly in, 
villages, ; 


“country _ 


' sriall- towns and 


i, a 


will be. diffused f atest the si The 
village in. modern ‘times can no.longer maintain 
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the status of a wholly independent and self- 
contained economic unit. It can only remain as 
a basic unit of society which is the stepping 
' stone to the formation of a large society. The 
villagers now require books, radios, watches, 
dieycles, electric goods, etc. These all cannot be 
>roduced by each village for itself. Each vil- 
lage will have to depend upon other towns and 
villages for the supply of many commodities. 
Inter-relation is the trend of the time and the 
world is becoming more and more inter-con- 


nected. It is necessary that different inter- 
related units should co-operate with one 
another. Each village unit should be at the 


same time independent and inter-dependent. 

In the words of Professor Arthur E. Mor- 
zan, “The best degree of local self-sufficiency 
and not the greatest degree should be the aim 
of each village unit.” 


It 
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India has a vast rural population. It has 
been estimated that more than 80 per cent of 
the total population of India live in villages. 
The strength of Itfdia lies in villages, hence the 
village life in India has got great significance. 
Tf rural life in this vast sub-continent gets 
greatly disorganised, vigour and vitality of our 
national life would suffer considerably, Our 
villages constitute a huge reservoir of life, 
power and vital resources. So long as this re- 
servoir is kept full, nation’s vigour and vitality 
remain at a high level. A careful study of 
sociological conditions in urban areas in Europe 
and America have shown that city families are 
liable to become extinct after a few generations. 
Unless there is continuous replenishment from 
healthy and vigorous rural population the cities 
cannot grow and flourish. There are various 
instances in the world’s history where cities 
which were once prosperous and flourishing 
decayed and became extinct in course of 
time. Secondary and University education has 
hardly touched our village population. Due to 
extreme poverty, lack of opportunities and 
absence of cultural activities in the villages a 
large proportion of able, efficient and ambitious 
youngmen have been shifting more or less 
‘ permanently during the last hundred years or 
so from the villages to the cities to get higher 
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education and join the universities with the 
hope of improving their prospects, realising 
their ambition and raising their social and 
political status. Thus the cities are continuously 
abscrbing the nation’s cream of strength and 
vitality from the villages and are hardly giving 
back anything in return. The villages are con- 
stantly being deprived of their life and power; 
and the nation’s life and vitality are conti- 
nuously being sapped. Hence, it is very neces- 
sary to take early remedial steps so that the 
drif; of able and competent young men from 
the villages may be substantially reduced. On 
the other hand, if the influx of vigorous young 
blood into the cities from the villages is com- 
pletely stopped then the cities will suffer from 
intellectual and cultural stagnation and ulti- 
mately they will begin to decay. To maintain 
vigour and vitality both in the cities and the 
villages exchange of able and intelligent young- 
men between urban and rural areas within 
moderate limits would be necessary. Let us 
ana_yse our rural problems which await imme- 
diate solutions. Let us trace out the causes 
which lead to the gradual depletion of village 
resources of culture and vitality. Most of the 
villages contain mud huts with unprotected 
walls. The village paths often serve as drains. 
In many of the villages stagnant pools of water 
into which drains also fall are often used fon 
drinking water and for washing clothes and 
utensils. Stagnant pools also become breeding 
places for mosquitoes. Hence, water-borne, 
mosquito-borne and fly-borne diseases all take 
their toll in the villages. If our villages are to 
be healthy, habitable, attractive and economi- 
cally prosperous, modern technical devices 
should be fully utilised. Every village should 
have good accessible all-weather roads. It should 
have adequate supply of good uncontaminated 
water through pipes under pressure. It should 
also have proper sewer system and be supplied 
with cheap electric power. Each village should 
have an adequate number of well-ventilated, 
properly constructed and cheap pucca houses. 
Smeéll-scale farming on which the prosperity of 
village farmers chiefly depends may be made 
much more productive by applying modern 
labour-saving methods. 

There are more than six hundred thousand 
villages in India. It is well-nigh impossible to 
rebuild them and transform them into ideal 
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villages within a short time. The immediate 
necessity is to construct a number of model 
villages, each being in the midst of a group of 
existing villages and within easy distance of 
them. By and by these old villages would take 
their cue from their model village and try to 
become healthy and prosperous rural units. 


It is not desirable that the entire industry of 
a country should be located in big cities and 
their suburbs. On the other hand, it is very 
necessary that a substantial portion of a coun- 
try’s industry should be located in small towns 
and villages. There. should be decentralised 
progressive industrialisation of the country. 
Villages cannot be completely independent dis- 
crete units. There should be interdependence 
and inter-relationship between villages and 
villages, and villages and cities, and between 
cities and cities. 


It is unfortunate that almost the whole of 
intellectual and cultural Bengal is being central- 
ised in Calcutta and suburbs. Also apart irom 
Asansol area industry is being concentrated 
in Calcutta and its suburbs, such a state of 
things has its unfortunate consequences. 
Scholars, teachers, businessmen; students desir- 
ous of having higher education, lawyers, doctors 
are all anxious to come and reside in Calcutta. 
In Calcutta, they find many amenities of life 
which are totally absent in most of the villages. 
The number of medical doctors practising in 
Calcutta is decidedly more than what is neces- 
sary for this city, in relation to villages. 


Ii is significant that sometime ago the 
question arose as to whether admissions to 
Medical Colleges in the city should be res- 
tricted or not. The leading physicians in Cal- 
cutta have extensive practice whereas there are 
many younger physicians who have got meagre 
practice; some of them also find it difficult to 
make both ends meet. But let us look at the 
condition prevailing in villages. Most of the 
villages have very few doctors, and some of the 
villages have none at all; owing to the absence 
of amenities of life and to the lack of other 
opportunities many young doctors would not 
like to leave Calcutta in spite of their difficulty 
to make both ends meet in the city and settle in 
the villages. Even in business the cream of 
youth drifts not only from villages but also 
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from provincial towns in other States to the 
Presidency cities like Calcutta or Bombay. 
Apart from the small University of Visva- 
Bharati of recent origin two other Universities 
in the State of West Bengal, viz. Calcutta 
University and Jadavpur University are located 
in Calcutta and its suburb. Hence, there is a very 
large influx of student population in Calcutta. 
The question of accommodation for such a 
large body of students has become a grave 
problem. Most of them live under conditions 
which areenot conducive to serious study and 
are positively detrimental to their health. More- 
over, there are many distractions in a big city 
like Calcutta which are prejudicial to their 
morals and prevent them from having serious- 
ness of purpose and forming disciplined habits. 
On the other hand, the teachers cannot give 
their best to the students. Due to high cost of 
living many teachers, m order to make both ends 
meet, have to exhaust their energy by accept- 
ing private tuitions or by writing cheap notes 
for the examinees. For raising the standard of 
education it is necessary that the teachers 
should not only be sound scholars but for effi- 
cient teaching they should devote time to pre- 
pare their lectures before délivering the same. 


Now a grave problem faces us foreshadow- 
ing ominous consequences. If our village get 
completely depleted of their reserves of avail- 
able resources of intellect, vitality, and culture, 
Calcutta will no longer get replenishment of life 
and vigour from the villages. After a few gene- 
rations Calcutta will begin to decay perhaps 
rapidly. Ultimately the whole of Bengal will 
suffer and deteriorate. 


I have already mentioned before that in 
order to prevent the drift of able and intelligent 
young men from the villages to large cities, the 
villages should be made more attractive and. 
habitable; amenities of life should be increased, 
economic and hygienic advantages should be 
secured and new opportunities be created to 
satisfy the ambitions of promising young men. 
To ensure their future prospects able and 
aspiring young men would like to have higher 
or University education. Hence, it is necessary 
to decentralise higher or University education. 
It is, therefore, necessary to have a few regional 
Universities in model villages and in district 
towns. This will relieve considerably the im- 
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mense pressure on Calcutta University and 
Calcutta colleges. The influx of students into 
Calcutta will decrease considerably. A large 
part of the student population will be free from 
many of the distractions of city life. They will 
be able to devote much more time for serious 
study, They will get much greater opportunity 
to build up their character, to cultivate disci- 
plined habits and to lead amoral life. In these 
regional universities the teachers will get much 
greater opportunities to come into: intimate 
contact with the students and guide them in 
proper directions. 

Some of these Regional Universities should 
be Rural Universities. What is true of Bengal 
ig more or less true of other States in India. It 
is specially true of Rajputana where arid rural 
areas need immediate development. A rural 
University is, therefore, a great necessity for 
Rajputana. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan has truly said that 
“Education is not identical with formal 
intellectual training; men can become edu- 
cated without being intellectuals and that 
intellectuals are not necessarily educated 
men.” 


It is necessary that education and intellec- 
tual training go hand in hand and they must 
not be hostile to each other. We have to be 
careful and see that the right type of education 
is imparted ¢o rural people. The success or 
failure of democracy in any country depends to 
a considerable extent on the type of education 
that may be made available to the rural popu- 
lation. The programme of education in rural 
areas should be liberal, broad-based and able to 
create opportunities which would inspire able 
and brilliant young men to remain part and 
parcel of villagers to serve and guide them and 
to help in uplifting the whole village. 

A prevalent idea among certain sections of 
educationists is that liberal and higher educa- 
tion should be limited to a small intellectual 
proup, and only vocational education should be 
imparted to common people. Such an idea is 
undoubtedly reactionary and foreign to proper 
democratic outlook. On the other hand, liberal 
and higher education should be made available 
_ Tor all young people possessing necessary quali- 
ties to derive benefit from it. A democracy 
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requires true “leadership” and not “rylership” 
which transforms “rulers” into “dictators.” 
History teaches us that the people’s cause was 
lost many times when leaders became estranged 
from the common people and turned dictators. 
Grundtvig, who was the originator of the 
People’s College idea in Denmark, wrote: 


“People in our day shout themselves 
hoarse about freedom and culture and that 
is certainly what we need, but the proposals 
for attaining them usually have the same 
fundamental faults as Plato’s Republic where 
the guardians of freedom and culture them- 
selves swallow them both up, so that the 
people for all their labour get only proud 
tyrants to obey, to support, and if that can 
ecmfort them to admire and deify.” 

Our problem is to evolve that type of 
liberal education which will produce proper 
leadership with requisite intellectual discipline 
and culture and will. maintain identity with 
common people. 

In another place I have discussed briefly 
“Basic and Secondary” education under rural 
conditions and there is no necessity for me to 
cover the same ground again. Rural higher 
education is a natural sequel to this. The 
Rural University which is expected to impart 
higker rural education should evolve its own 
special pattern quite distinct from the tradi- 
tional type of urban university. 

It is expected that in near future every 
State will have a rural education council to 
advise the State Government in matters relating 
to rural Basic, Secondary and University educa- 
tior.. 

The Rural University will be a new -ex- 
per:ment. The Rural University should be an 
autonomous body and should have freedom to 
work out its plan in its own way. Each univer- 
sity should prepare its own syllabus not merely 
on general lines but also keeping in view the 
special features of rural education. There should 
be two controlling bodies for each Rural Univer- 
sity, viz., the Executive Council and the Aca- 
demic Council. The Executive Council should 
be the main authority to direct and control the 
general policy of the University. It should meet 
at least once a month. The Academic Council 
should guide academic policies and programme. 
Tke Rural University need not be saddled with 
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such bodies as the Court or the Senate. A 
simpler frame-work will give greater freedom to 
the new University to develop along its special 
Imes. Perhaps, a Development Board would be 
more useful as it would advise the University 
regarding the lines on which the University 
should develop. The new University may do 
away with the Faculties but different Boards of 
Studies would be necessary. The Boards of 
Studies shall frame the syllabus and may pro- 
pose new courses of studies and submit them 
to the Academic Council for consideration. The 
Executive and the Academic Councils may form 
committees to help them in their work. Ii 
necessary, combined meetings of the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council may be held 
to decide important questions. The appellations 
“Chancellor” and “Vice-Chancellor” savours of 
mediaeval ritualism. In a new type of Univer- 
sity it will be better to have the names the 
President and the Rector in place of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor. The Rector 
shall preside at the meetings of the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. There shall 
be two other administrative officers, viz., the 
Treasurer and Registrar. 

New schemes will have to be launched and 
new experiments will have to be undertaken for 
developing our villages. In the beginning some 
of these schemes and experiments may be un- 
successful. But unsuccessful attempts after 
making honest endeavours need not dishearten 
us. We learn by experience and in our next 
attempts we hope to be more successful. 


It is suggested that the Executive Council 
may have the following constitution: 

(1) The Rector (Chairman). 

(2) The Treasurer. 

(3) Three Heads of Departments noml- 
nated by the Academic Council. 


(4) Two teachers nominated by the 
Academic Council. 
' (5) Three members nominated by the 


State Rural Education Council. 

(6) Two members nominated by the 
President.’ 

(7) The Registrar (Secretary) . 

It is suggested that the Academic Council 
may have the following constitution: 

(1) The Rector (Chairman). 

(2) The Heads of Departments. 
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(3) One teacher of each Department 
nominated by the Department. 

(4) Two members nominated by the 
State Rural Education Council. 

Certain difficulties are bound to arise be- 
tween the old type of Urban Universities and 
the new type of Rural Universities. But we can 
hope that tolerance and mutual adjustments 
between the two types of Universities will stave 
off these difficulties. There may be certain 
brilliant students for Rural Secondary Schools 
who may desire and be able to join some older 
type of Urban University without much dis- 
advantage to themselves and vice versa. It 1s 
desirable that such migration from one type of 
University to another should be permitted. 
There should not be any irksome legislation 
preventing such migration. It would be mutually 
disadvantageous if these two types of University 
choose to remain in water-tight compartments. 
Such an attitude is bound to hamper their free 
development. It is, therefore, necessary that in 
the syllabus for Rural Universities apart from 
subjects having special bearing on rural matters 
there should be some general subjects on 
Humanities and Basic Sciences. 

Systematic efforts are now being made both 
by Central and State Governments to Improve 
amenities of rural life by promoting rural indus- 
tries, by introducing rural health and library 
services and by undertaking agricultural exten- 
sion work. It would be a profitable idea if the 
Rural University becomes the regional centre 
of rural service agencies of Government. By 
this process the activities of different agencies 
will be co-ordinated and unnecessary conflict 
and duplication of expenditure will be avoided. 

Recently the Higher Rural Education Com- 
mittee set up by the Central Government has 
recommended the establishment of Rural Insti- 
tutes, the aims and objects of these Institutes 
being— | a ee 

(a) to provide facilities for higher studies 
to students who completed their post- 
basic or higher secondary courses; 


(b) to provide certificates courses in sub- 
jects, such as rural hygiene, agriculture 
and rural engineering and also shorter 
courses; 

(c) comprehensive teaching-cum-research- 


cum-extension programme. 
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These Rural Institutes are intended to 
function as cultural and training centres and as 
centres for development planning in rural areas. 
I feel that the establishment of Rural Institutes 
will not be able to prevent the drift of able and 
promising young men from. villages to cities 
having Urban Universities. These Rural Insti- 
tutes will only award certificates whereas these 
ambitious young men won’t* be satisfied with 
anything less than a degree. They feel 
that their status in social and educational 
spheres would be lower than that of degree- 
holders. These young persons would therefore 
continue to go to cities and join Urban Univer- 
sities in order to get degrees. Without equalising 
the status of the young man of the village and 
that of the young man of the city in the 
academic world by giving them equal oppor- 
tunities for getting the University education in 
their respective regions, no effective response 
will be achieved if promising young men in the 
villages are advised to stick to their village 
after receiving whatever rural education they 
may get in the village and help in the noble 
task of uplifting it and making it an_ ideal 
village. Hence, I am definitely in favour of 
having Rural Universities which would award 
degrees of high standard and provide for exten- 
sive researches in rural subjects. 


It may not be out of place to mention here 
that culture is not the monopoly of urban life 
nor of village life. It is common to all human- 
ity. Hence, to promote culture a course of 
liberal education common both to Urban and 
Rural Universities should be a part of the 
syllabus in both the Universities. This 
common part should include an _ appro- 
priate course in Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy; Biology; 
Physical Education, Psychology, Social 
Science, History, Philosophy, Economics and 
Languages. Detailed syllabuses of the above 
subjects have not been incorporated in this note. 
If required they may be added later on. 

Rural Universities should also train up 
teachers for rural basic and post-basic educa- 
tion. Three characteristics are essential for 
achieving success as a teacher, viz., 


(a) Thorough mastery over the subject in 
which he lectures. 
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(b) 
(c) 


The degree course, 7.e., B.A. or B.Sc. 
course, in a Rural University should be a three- 
year course in conformity of what obtains im 
Urban Universities. The Post-Graduate course, 
i.e., M.A. or M.Sc. course should extend over 
two years. | 


His all-round education, 
Genuine interest in his work. 


For M.A. or M.Sc. course groups of sub- 
jects es specified below may be introduced: 
Group I 
(a) River Physics and Water-control 
Engineering. 
(b) Soil Chemistry and Soil Engineering. 
(c) Physics of temperature control. 


(d) Physics. 
(8) Chemistry. 

Group II 
(a) Food process technology. 
(b) Ocean products technology. 
(c) Mineral processing. 


(1) Biology. 
(e) Agriculture. 
Group IIT 
(a) Rural. public administration. 
(b) Rural social welfare including Rural 


village planners. 


(c) Rural Arts, Sociology and Anthro- 


pology. 
(d) Law. 
(e) Economics. 


For B.A. and B.Sc. courses, a few groups 


of subjects as specified below may be intro- 
duced: . es 
Group I 
'a) General Sciences including Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology and Geology. 
‘b) Humanities including Economics, 
History, Philosophy and _ Social 
Sciences. 
'e) Agriculture. 
(d) Animal and Dairy Husbandry. 
Group IT 
(a) Physics including Elementary Mathe- 
matics. 
(b) Chemistry. 
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Biology. 
Geology. 


Group IIT 
Economics. 
History. 
Law. 
Business Administration. 


Group IV 


Social Science. 

Home Sciences. 

Rural Arts and Industries. 
Business administration. 


Group V 
Physics. 
Mathematics. 
Chemistry. 
Rural Engineering. 


Grour VI 


Rural Engineering. 

Law. 

Business Administration. 
Geology. 


Group VII 


Elementary Medical course. 
Biology. 

Business Administration. 
Rural Arts and Industries. 


Group VIII 
General Science. 


and (c) Two languages. 


Library Science. 


Group IX 


General Science. 
Rural Engineering. 
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(c) Loeal Self-Government and Law of 
Land-ownership. 
(d) Business Administration. 


Group X. 


(a) General Science. 2 
(b) Rural Engineering. 
(c) Rural Arts and Industries. 
(d) Business Administration. 


In a Rural University the curriculum 
should be flexible and so framed as to meet the 
needs of industrial students as well, hence, 
combination of subjects other than those speci- 
fied above may be permitted. 


After M.A. or M.Sc. degree, researches 
in various subjects of rural interests may be 
undertaken and some of the candidates may 
prepare for Doctorate* degrees. There 1s no 
reason why the Rural University would not be 
able to prepare its graduates for most thorough 
research on scientific lines. They should also 
acquire sufficient practical ability to make 
profitable use of natural resources. 

Some of the useful topics in which re- 
searches can be carried out are: 


(a) Ethical researches relating to practi- 
eal problems of rural India. 

(b) Psychological researches to explore 
critically the processes of rural Indian 
mind. 

(c) Sociological, Anthropological and Cul- 
tural researches in rural areas. 

(d) Researches in population. 

(e) Agricultural researches. 


So far as West Bengal is concerned Kalyani 
would be an ideal place for a Rural University. 
North Bengal may have either a Rural or an 
Urban University. 2 





STUDIES IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT (1956-57) 


By Pror. 


THE main object of the present paper is to 
take a stock of the work done in Classical 
Senskrit during the years 1956-7 and in the light 
of it to formulate our future programme of 
studies, 


-It is a matter of regret that owing to the 
lack of proper bibliographical aids the stock- 
taxing cannot be complete. I may only take a 
bird’s eye-view. Incidentally I .may refer to 
a valuable bibliographical publication,  e.g., 
Iredology in 1958 by Sri 5S. Chaudhuri which 
has appeared in the form of a supplement to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, XXTI— 
Bivliographical Supplement. Two more works 
undertaken for publication will be helpful in this 
connection. I mean Indian Writers’ Who is Who 
anil Parichayika (information about eminent 
lovers and scholars of Sanskrit) proposed to be 
published respectively by the Sahitya Akademi 
ani the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad. A list of 
Sanskrit works published during the last fifty 
years under preparation by the Akademi may 
be of great help if properly compiled. The. 
compilation is a difficult job requiring the utill- 
sation of numerous sources. A reference may 
be made in this connection to Dr. Raghavan’s 
Satskrit and other Indological Studies in Europe. 
THis is a very useful book of reference which 
gives an account of European scholars, of the 
work done or being done by them and of centres 
of Sanskritic and allied studies in different 
countries of Europe, 


Similar accounts of Sanskrit studies in 
otker countries would also be interesting. A pass- 
ing reference to the present state of Sanskrit 
studies in China and Japan is made in the valu- 
able work of R. H. Van Gulik entitled Siddham 
which follows another monumental work dealing 
with an analogous subject, e.g., Sanskrit in 
Indonesia by T. Gonda, both published by the 
International Academy of Indian Culture, 
Nazpur. The main thesis of the learned author 
is <0 show that though Sanskrit was always held 
In great esteem, its study never flourished in 


‘been finished under the 
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either China or Japan in olden times. Instead 
th, Indian script—in a variety of Brahmi called 
Siddham-—played an important role m Far 
Eastern Buddhism ever since the introduction of 
the script in China in the 8th Century A.D. 
The position occupied by Sanskrit in the life 
and literature of different countries of what is 
called Greater India forms a fascinating subject 


of study which has heen dealt with partially 
so far. Hooykaas’ imteresting accounts of 
Javanese versions of Sanskrit works like the 
Ramayana (JOIB, V) and the Kamandakiya 


Nitisara (JGIS, XV) belong to the latest 


contributions on the topic. 


} should now briefly deal with the work 
done in different branches of Classical Sanskrit. 
It will be possible to deal with the main trends 
and most important items as far as they have 
attracted my notice. a 


Of great undertakings almost of international 
importance the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, the revised edition of the Catalogus 
Catalozorum by the Madras University and the 
great Dictionary of Sanskrit undertaken by the 
Deccan College Research Institute are all making 
good progress. 

The enterprise of the Bhandarkar Institute 
has encouraged others in launching on similar 
projects. Of these the most important is the 
propos=d critica] edition of the Ramayana under- 
taken Dy the Oriental Institute of Baroda which 
has made considerable headway in its mission. 
The constituted text of a substantial portion of 
the Balakanda with the critical apparatus is 
already in print and the first fascicule is expec- 
ted to be issued by the middle of 1958. The 
editorial work in connection with the Ayodhya 
and Aranya-kandas is also making satisfactory 
progress. In pursuance of the Kashi Raja 
Trust Scheme for editing the Puranas the colla- 
tion of manuscripts of the Matsyapurana has 
supervision of Dr, V. 


Raghavan. The Sarasvatibiiavan of Varanasi 
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has taken up the publication of the Kalika- 
purana and the Agnipurana of which the _ first 
- one has been sent to the press. The proposed 
critical editions of the Bhagavatapurana and the 
Visnupurana are still in their inceptional stages 
at the hands respectively of the Gujrat Vidya- 
sabha of Ahmedabad and the Mithila Research 
Institute of Darbhanga. 


Of contributions made by individual 
scholars to epic and uranic studies, mention 
may be made of the Purana Index. by the late 
Dr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of which the 
third and last volume has been published. Dr. 
V. §S. Sukthankar’s The Meaning of the 
Mehabharata is a valuable posthumous publica- 
tion. It contains the texts of four lectures meant 
to be delivered at the University of Bombay in 
1942. Three of the lectures were actually 
presented before the University. The lectures 
represent the fruit of the learned scholar’s life- 
long study of the great epic. They would 
throw welcome light on the significance of the 
story of the Mahabharata. 


Dr. S. K. De and Dr. R. C. Hazra have 
completed a volume of anthology of Epics and 
Puranas which will form part of the proposed 
Anthology of Sanskrit Literature to be published 
by the Sahitya Akademi: 


It may be noted that an anthology of 
Sanskrit literature covering its various early 
phases including dharma-sastra, epics and 


Puranas has already been published under the 
UNESCO programme of translation of classics 
of different nations. This anthology, selected 
and translated by Dr. V. Raghavan, has been 
published by the Indian Institute of Culture of 
Bangalore under the title The Indian Heritage. 


Dr. R. C. Hazra is carrying on his studies 
on the Purana literature. His monograph on 
the Upapuranas is in the press. Several papers 
by him dealing with the date and nature of a 
number of Puranas have been published in 
different oriental journals. As one of the most 
popular branches of our literature the Puranas 
offer various problems and different topics of 
study. The huge accretions, for instance, that 
came to be made from time to time to the main 
body of the Purana literature up to a very late 
period form a very interesting subject of study 
from many standpoints: linguistic, mythological 
and social. The numerous versions of Puranic 
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stories, again, current in different parts of the 
country deserve critical treatment at the hands 
of the scholar. 


a 


In Dharmasastra the monumental work of 
Dr. P. V. Kane, the History of Dharmasastra, 
is nearing completion. It is a matter of joy for 
all students of Sanskrit that the fourth volume 
of the work—the last volume so far published— 
has heen the proud recipient of the Sahitya 
Akademi award in 1956 of Rs. 5000|- as the most 
outstanding book in Sanskrit or rather in Sans- 
kritic studies. The completing fasciculus of 
the critical edition of the Danasagara, a compre- 
hensive and well-known work on gifts by King 
Ballalasena (12th century) of Bengal has been 
published (1956). The Vyaveharachintamani of 
Vachaspati Misra as edited with an introduction, 
annotated translation and appendices by Ludo 
Rocher has been issued in off-set type (1956). 
Dr. R. C. Hazra has brough to light a new 
work of Bhatta Bhavadeva, famous Smriti- 
writer of Bengal, viz., the Sabamritikasaucha- 
prakaran (IHQ, 32, 1-14). Dr. S. C. Banerji 
has in his attempt at reconstruction of dharma- 
sastras collected a number of passages attributed 
to Atri, Bharadvaja, Chyavana, Devala in differ- 
ent dharmasastra works (J Ol, VI). Dr. Banerji 
has also drawn attention to a number of forgot- 
ten Smriti-writers of Bengal ([HQ, 32, 36-43). 
Dr. Kane’s A Tentative Edition of the portions 
of the Rajamarianda dealing with the Tithis, 
Vratas and Utsavas “(ABORI, XXXVI, 306-39) 
is a valuable piece of work setting a model of 
how this or other important Smriti texts should 
be edited. 


While speaking of the Puranas and the 
[harmasasiras we are reminded of the Tantras. 
Of the numerous branches of Sanskrit literature 
the ‘Tantra appears to be the most neglected. 
The vast literature coming under it has not beer 
subjected to the critical treatment it deserves. 
A small portion of the literature has been pub- 
lished but strictly critical editions and studies 
are very rare, if not altogether unknown, Ths 
recent efiorts of Messrs. Ganesh & Co. af 
Madras in bringing out beautiful editions of a 
number of Tantrik texts would have been highly 
appreciated by scholars if they were more 
critical than handsome. Critical editions and 
studies of the Tantras, especially of the 
Tanira digests, are essential for a correct 
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evaluation of their literature and the tenets 
propounded therein. Descriptive and  ana- 
lytic studies of the rituals will also be welcome. 
in this connection a reference may be made to 
the edition and annotated translation made by 
Nowotony of a purely ritualistic portion of a 
work of Trimalla and published in the pages of 
irdo-Iranian Journal (Vol. I. pp. 109-154). 


Quite a good number gf Kavya works have 
been published. As an accessory to the pro- 
posed Kalidasa-Lexion A. Scharpe’s critical 
editions of Malavikagnimitra and Vikram- 
orvasiya have been issued (Gent, 1956) as Part 
Ii of Vol. I which will contain basic texts of 
the works of Kalidasa for us, in the lexicon. 
' Part I containing the text of the Abhijnana- 
sckuntala was published in 1954, 


The Sahitya Akademi has undertaken 
the publication of critical editions of the 
works of Kalidasa and allotted different 
valumes to different scholars. Dr. S. K. De’s 
edition of th, Meghaduta has already been pub- 
lished. The printing and get-up of this valuable 
scholarly edition is, however, not up to the mark. 
The Akademi proposes to bring out an anthology 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature and it is under 
preparation by Dr. V. Raghavan and Dr. V. 
S. Agrawal. Sternbach’s critical edition of 
Chanakya’s Aphorisms in Hitopadesa, appearing 
serially in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, deserves special mention here. Of hither- 
to-anknown works brought to light there are 
few of outstanding merit. In the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series we are presented with a number 
of works of which the Sivavilasa of Damodara 
(14th century) has some historical importance 
in that the theme of the work centres round 
the life of King Keralavarman, The Usaparinaya- 
prabandha and the Gopikonmada are both 
anonymous, the former a short champw work 
and the latter a short lyrical poem of 124 
verses..The Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute 
of Jaipur which has taken upon itself the task 
of collecting and publishing little-known small 
works of Rajasthan and Gujrat has brought out 
within a short space of time critical editions of 
a number of interesting works. Of these the 
Rajavinodakavya of Udayaraja possesses consider- 
able historical value in that it deals with the 
life-story of Muhammad Begra, the well-known 
Sulten of Gujrat in the second half of the 15th 
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century, Sringeraharavali is a collection of one 
hundred erotic verses by Sri Harsa who has 
been supposed to be identical with the great 
author of the Naisadhacharita, The Krishnagiti of 
Somanatha is a small poetical work of the type 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, numerous poems in 
imitation of which were written in different 
parts of the country. The Karnakutuhale, a 
comparatively late work by poet Bholanatha of 
the court of Madhava Simha and Pratapasimha 
of the 18th century, is a peculiar production, It 
begins in the manner of a dramatic work but 
ends with the narration of a story. Interesting 
small works are published also in the newly- 
introduced Oriental Thought Series, the latest 
work published in the Series being the Siva- 
namakalpalataratnalavalakavya attributed to the 
celebreted Tantric author Bhaskararaya. This 
work explains the significance of 108 names of 
God Siva in 108 verses in 108 different metres. 
Another small Aavya work ascribed to the same 
author was published earlier in the same Series. 
A little-known work attributed to the  well- 
known author Kshemendra, viz., the Nitikalpa- 
taru, kas been published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute on the basis of a 
single manuscript. The Mithila Institute of 
Darbhanga has brought-out a critical edition of 
a mahakavya called Parijataharana of poet 
Kavi Karnapura (circa 15th century) whe 
seems to be different from the famous Vaishnava 
poet of the same name of Bengal. 


Reference should be made to two important 
works cn th, Naisadha Charita: (1) Secone 
edition of the translation of the work by Prof. 
K. . Handiqui published by the Deccan 
College Post Graduate and Research Institute, 
(2) A Critical Study of Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya- 
charitam by Dr. A. N. Jani published by the 
Oriental Institute of Baroda. This is a 
comprehensive study on the author and his 
magnum opus, Another interesting work is Dr. 
Kunhan Raja’s Kalidasa—A Cultural Study 
(Waltair, 1956) which deals with the views and 
descriptions of the poet concerning subjects like 
kings, the common people and women, ideal of 
beauty, art, nature, heaven and earth, renun- 
ciation and release, harmony, etc. 


The publication of two hitherto-unknown 
works on Alankara deservs mention, The credit 
of bringing the works to light goes to the 
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Mithila Research Institute. One of these is an 
old commentary on Dandin’s Kavyadarsa by 
Ratnasrijnana of Ceylon, who is stated to have 
composed the commentary in the 23rd regnal 
year (931 A.D.) of King Rajyapala, probably 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The other work 
is the Kavyapariksha of Srivatsalanchana Bhatta- 
charya. The author who is supposed to have 
flourished some time between 1200-1600 A.D. 
and hailed from Orissa is referred ta and 
refuted by Jagannatha in his Resagangadhara. 
This is a work of the type of the Sahityadarpana 
of Visvanatha, also of Orissa, The Karikas 
are mostly borrowed from the Kavyaprakasa of 
Mammata. The Institute is also engaged in the 
preparation of a critica] edition of the text of 
the Kavyadarsa on the basis of all available 
materials pertaining to the work, Of expositional 
work done in English I may mention two. 
Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy who has made a special 
study of the Dhvanyaloka and published the 
results of his study in the form of books and 
papers, has come out with the first complete 
English translation of this important work to- 
gether with its gloss. Mere literary translations 
of compressed abstruse texts like the one dealt 
with here, however, do not go a great way in 


making them ‘comprehensible to the general 
reader, And hence we find another scholar 
Prof. Bishnupada Bhattacharya, engaged in 


bringing out an elaborate exposition in English 
of the text, of which two parts containing the 
first two sections have so far been published. 
Referencg may also be made to The Aesthetic 
Experience according to Abhinavagupta which 
contains a careful edition and an English 
translation by R. Gnoli of a section of Abhi- 
nava’s commentary on the Bharata-Natyashastra. 

Conservation and study of our zich manus- 
cript treasure has not, it must be confessed, as 
yet received its due share of attention at the 
hands of scholars and administrators, The 
demands repeatedly made by this conference in 
this connection for so-many years still remain 
unfulfilled: “Asa silver- lining in the cloud is 
the plan of the Government to make arrange- 
ments for-the publication of important manus- 
cripts: lying in different parts of the country. 
For this purpose lists have been invited from a 
number of learned institutions, Already the 
Sangita Nataka‘ Akademi has made arrangements 
for the publication of six unpublished old works 
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on music in the Gaekwrd’s Oriental Series. The 
first of these six works, the Ragatattvavibodha 
of Srinivasa, a 17th century work, has been 
published. We hope other important manus- 
cripts preserved in different parts of the country 
will receive the attention of the Akademi. 


Of institutions engaged in the collection 
and preservation of manuscripts the Rajasthan 
Oriental Research Institute is one of the latest. 
Within the short span of its existence it is 
reported to have collected as many as 10,000 
manuscripts of which the number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts exceeds 6,000. One important study 
tour was undertaken in connection with the 
study of manuscripts, In pursuance of the plan 
for a survey of Manuscript Libraries in Nepal 
initiated by the Asiatic Society and sponsored 
by the Government of India a survey party led 
by Sri S. K. Saraswati of the Caleutta University 
went to Nepal in October last year and made 
preliminary enquiry of ‘the. resources of the 
private and Government collections and examined 
the personal collection of Field Marshal Sir Kaiser 
Shamser Jang Bahadur Rana. ‘The collection, 
though small, is stated to be valuable in more 
than one respect. Dr. V. Raghavan’s inventory 
of 20,000 manuscripts surveyed during his tour 
of European countries is undergoing revision and 
awaiting publication. 


The work of compilation and publication 
of Descriptive Catalogues of the well-known 
collections of manuscripts of Institutions like 
the Asiatic Society, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and Sanskrit College of Varanasi is 
making regular, though very slow, progress. 
But there are numerous collections, both private 
and public, the very names of which, not to 
speak of their contents, are little known to the 
world of scholars and there is no knowing when 
the manuscript treasures hidden there will be 
properly utilised to enrich our knowledge of the 
past and possibly to enlighten many an obscure 
corner of our literary history. The need for 
undertaking immediate and systematic work in 
the matter is very urgent. Concrete suggestions 
were put forward in this . connection by the 
present writer as early as the year 1936 in a 
paper presented before and a resolution moved 
at the First Indian Cultural Conference organised 
at Calcutta by the Indian Research Institute. 
Resolutions on similar lines were passed al 
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eeveral sessions of the Oriental Conference as 
well, But these appear to have gone unheeded. 
£. number of journals have however been issued 
icdependently by three of the most renowned 
manuscript libraries of the south (e.g., Travan- 
core University MSS Library, Madras Oriental 
i=brary, and Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library) 
fer the study, or rather publication, of the 
manuscripts in their charge. A good number of 
works have been or are being published serially 
ic these journals and the commendable work 
they are doing might be profitably emulated by 
similar other institutions all over the country. 
Hf it is not possible to find sufficient men and 
nm=ney tor the preparation of scientific critical 
ec-tions or comprehensive scholarly analysis it is 
prsterable to hav, faithful ‘mechanical’ re- 
preductions of the manuscripts—‘multiplication 
of the manuscripts’ as the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad *Sastri put it—made 
avilable for the study of the world of scholars. 
This will mean preservation and dissemination 
at the same time and at a comparatively small 
Cost, 

We indologists, nay all students of Sanskrit, 
are almost exclusively interested in old Sanskrit 
texis, modern Sanskrit writing receiving little 
attention at our hands. In dealing with the 
linguistic or literary history of modern India 
one does not usually give sufficient attention to 
Sanskrit. Books on the history of Sanskrit 
literature of which there are quite a good 
number have very little to speak of the latest 
developments in Sanskrit. But as matters stand, 
Sanskrit is still a living force, It has still a 
flowing current, however weak and feeble, It 
ig the intra-provincial medium of communication 
amcaig Pandits of different parts of the country. 
It zz the vehicle of expression of their higher 
thovzhts. As a matter of fact, even in the 
present deys when Sanskrit is apparently losing 
its Fopularity and hold over the people at large, 
a teir amount of literature covering various 
subjects, tradition! and modern, is being 
pratiiced ‘in the language in different parts of 
the country. We have exegetical works, trans- 
latims, original compositions as well as* a 
number of periodicals. It must have to be 
confessed that these enterprises of ardent and 
almuzt selfless lovers of Sanskrit have to face 
utter neglect from all quarters—students of 
Sanskrit .as well as the ordinary people. There 
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are very few people who take a serious notice of 
these things. Thus no systemetic account—nay 
no record of them—is available. Scarcely does 
any library care to collect and preserve modern 
Sanskrit works. It is therefore difficult to gather 
necessary information about them. In these 
circummstances, concerted efforts need be made 
for the compilation of complete records of the 
works produced, for their value in studying the 
literary history of the country cannot be ignored. 
It is a matter of delight that the subject has of 
late attracted the attention of scholars and a 
number of papers have been published giving 
accounts of modern literature: three papers by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, ¢.g., Modern Sanskrit 
Writings (Adyar Library Bulletin, XX—Parts 
1-2), Modern Sanskrit Literature (Contemporary 
Indian Literature, 189-237), Sanskrit Literature 
1700-1900 (Madras University Journal, Centenary 
Volume, 175-204) and one, Place of Sanskrit in 
the Literary History of Modern India (J.G.J.R.1, 
XIV, 153-164) by the present writer who has 
been publishing regularly notices of modern 
Sanskrit books for a number of years in the pages 
of The Mpdern Review, Sporadic attempts are 
being made in giving publicity to more or less 
recent Sanskrit writings. The Mithila Research 
Institute of Darbhanga has introduced a 
separat, Series of publications dealing with 
works by modern Sanskrit scholars. A few 
works including miscellaneous writings of the 
late Pandit Ramavatara Sarma have been pub- 
lished in the Series. The Maharshikulavaibhava 
of the late Pandit Madhusudan Ojha, a great 
scholar and author of a large number of works, 
has been published in the Rajasthan Oriental 
Series along with a Sanskrit commentary and 
Hindi translation by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Giridhara Sarma Chaturbedi. A number of 
works are being published in the Sarasvati 
Sushama, the Sanskrit organ of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Varanasi. These and _ other 
institutes of different parts of the country might 
well take up the work of compiling comprehensive 
accounts of more or less recent Sanskrit writings 
of the principal regions of their activities. 

Much’ useful and valuable work is being 
done in the different languages of modern 
India’ on Indology, especially on old Sanskritic 
texts. We have translations as well as critical 
studies on many an important Sanskrit and 
Prakrit work in the various provincial languages 
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of the country. Not only popular books like 
poetical works but works of purely scholarly 
Interest also have been covered, It is, however, 
a pity that these productions have been given 
scanty publicity. As a result, works published 
in one language are little known to people 
—nay, even to scholars—beyond the area 
served by the language in question. Necessary 
steps need be taken to bring these works to 
the notice of the scholarly world through 
reviews in reputed journals, carefully compiled 
bibliographies as well as through other means. 
As matters stand few bibliographies make any 
systematic note of these publications. For the 
present I shall refer to a few recent works in 
Bengali copies of which have come to my hands. 


Dr. R. G. Basak whose contribution on 
ancient Indian History are well known has now 
set himself to the task of translating and inter- 
preting in Bengali reputed Sanskrit and Prakrit 
texts. His translation of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya has brought the work within easy 
reach of the average Bengali reader. His latest 
work is the annotated translation of the 
Gathasaptasati of Hala which will be helpful to 
students of literature In making acquaintance 
with beautiful specimens of ancient poetry of 
our country. The translation is accompanied by 
the Parkrit text with select variants and its 
Chhaya or Sanskritised form. 


Learned institutions all over the country 
undertake works of this type in various regional 
languages. In Bengal the valuable series of useful 
booklets called the Visvavidyasamgraha published 
by the Visvabharati Publications Department 
contains a number of interesting works pertain- 
ing to different branches of old Indian literature. 
Recently it has brought out an important 
brochure on Prakrit literature contributed by 
Dr. Monmohan Ghosh, Dr. Amareswar Thakur’s 
Bengali translation of Yaska’s Nirukta is being 
published by the Calcutta University. The 
Government of West Bengal has undertaken the 
publication of a Bengali translation of 
Medhatithi’s commentary on the Manusamhita 
cf which the portion dealing with the first three 
chapters has been issued. It however remains 
to be seen how and what class of readers will 
be benefited by these translations. 


Instances may be multiplied if one takes 
into account the work done by private individuals 
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and public institutions in other parts of the 
country. Besides there are learned and popular 
journals in which the publication of scholarly 
papers on different aspects of the literature and 
culture of Old India is not an unusual feature. 


If Sanskritic studies in modern Indian 
languages have not drawn the attention they 
deserve the Sanskrit texts published in the 
various provincial scripts with or without 
translations in the regional languages have been 
almost neglected in scnolarly studies. But as 
matters stand, numerous editions, some very 
good, of religious, ritualistic and Purana works 
are being frequently published in these scripts 
intelligible to few scholars outside the area 
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covered by them, | [ig 


A reference may be made in passing to the 
reprints issued of a number of old publications, 
viz., Merror of Composition by Ballantyne and 
Mitra origtinally published in the Bibliotheca 
India Series in 1865, reprinted by Motilal 
Banarasi Dass (Banaras, 1956); Tawney’s 
translation of the Vetalapanchavimsati section of 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara, Ryder’s translation 
of the Dasakumaracharita and Ridding’s trans- 
lation of Bana’s Kadambari published by the 
Jaico Publishing House in beautiful handy 
volumes, Rae ge 


Some of these works though originally 
published several decades back have their interest 
unabated even now and the publishers are to 
be congratulated on their enterprise in under- 
taking the publication of these works which 
were inaccessible to the general reader. There 
are numerous other works which deserve re- 
publication and the financial outlay made by 
farms taking up the. work will be repaid by the 
profits earned if not by the gratitude of all 
lovers of the literature and culture of India. 
Collection of stray papers on particular topics 
may also sometimes be brought out in attractive 
forms as in the Theatre of the Hindus published 
by Susil Gupta (India) Limited of Calcutta. It 
contains a number of papers on different aspects 
of Indian Theatre by scholars like Raghavan, 
Pisharoti and Vidyabhusan besides portions of 
the well-known work Select Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus of Wilson. The 
publication in book form of the collected papers 
of an individual scholar is a_ rare distinction 


which falls to the lot of a few and Prof, Gode 
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has won the distinction during his lifetime. 
His papers are appearing in five volumes entitled 
Studies in Indian Literary History of which the 
third volume was published in 1956, 


The account given above of the work done 
in the various branches of Sanskrit literature 
appears to be encouraging though the condition 
of Sanskrit studies in the country presents a quite 
different picture. Sanskrit eis gradually losing 
its popularity among the student community. 
The number of students taking up Sanskrit as 
one of the subjects in schools and colleges is 
fast decreasing from year to year. The state of 
things in traditional institutions called Patha- 
salas or Tols is definitely worse. The deter- 
ioration apppears to be staggering if we compare 
the condition as prevailing a few decades back. 
We learn from the General Report of Public 
Instruction in Bengal for 1871-2 that ‘Sanskrit 
wag taken up as the second language by 
more than half the candidates (at the Entrance 
and F.A. examinations) and if the lower 
provinces of Bengal -simply be considered the 
proportion rises to three-fourths of the candidates’ 
in spite of the fact that the subject was considered 
difficult at the time. True, it is not possible to 
xestore the previous position when sciences and 
other modern subjects are attracting the major 
portion of the students. We have to think out 
how in the present set-up we could improve our 
position at least to some extent. 
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We are looking forward to thg Report of 
the Sanskrit Commission which was appointed 
to survey the existing state of Sanskrit education 


in the country aud suggest means for its 
improvement, Without anticipating their re- 


commendations we might point out that the 
future of Sanskrit studies depends principally 
on tie interest that can be created among the 
peop.e in various ways including the publication 
of irteresting and popular works dealing with 
different aspects of the language and the rich 
litereture enshrined in it and the improvement of 
the method of teaching especially by making 
the curriculum more attractive than revolting as 
al present at least in some cases, Making 
Sansxrit a compulsory subject in the curriculum 
of studies will be of little avail if at the same 
time it cannot be made more attractive and its 
value and utility strongly impressed on the 
people at large. Popularisation of Sanskrit 
should be our sacred motto. All lovers of Sanskrit 
have their share of responsibility in the matter. 
And the All-India Oriental Conference, an 
augtst body consisting of Sanskritists all over 
the country and abroad, might take the lead and 
chalk out the way along which work should 
proceed in this connection,* 








 eteantarteteat ted 


*Presidential Address delivered befor, the 
Classical Sanskrit Section of the 19th Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Delhi 
on December, 27, 28, 29, 1957, 
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TAGORE AND THE FIRST NATIONAL CHALLENGE OF INDIA 
By JOGES ©. BOSE 


THE ancients used to believe that the world 
rested on the back of a fabled monster—Vasukz 
in India, Hncelladus in Greece; and as it changed 
side, there was earthquake. Thanks to Lord 
Curzon, Bengal came to acquire the dignity of 
bearing somewhat strangely to the imagery. He 
posed racial questions and said things, which 
many an Englishman thought as much, but 
never spoke out in the manner he did; and 
Bengal bristled with loud, stinging protests 
sending tremors of resentment all over India. 


He whittled down Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
tion, which Indian leaders hailed as our Magna 
Carta. Not content with an uncanny emphasis 
on its saving clauses, such as ‘so far,’ ‘if’, etc., 
he said pointblank that Indians by their ‘herit- 
age and upbringing were unequal to the high 
offices under the Crown.” Trot to gallop, he, 
attacked the ethics of the East and said that 
the highest ideal of truth was to a large extent 
a Western conception—Caleutta | University 
Convocation, 1902. As though an electric button 
was pressed and Bengal became one geyser of 
challenging retorts. Some of these have an 
entertaining value beyond the topical. Surendra- 


nath Banerjea called it an ‘affront’ and asked 


India to beware of him, who could say this in 
such a cavalier fashion. Motilal Ghose smiled 


his parchment smile in the leaders of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika and made 
the Viceroy a moral acrobat in his 


1. Queen Victoria declared it to be her will that 
‘so far as may be, our subjects of whatever race or 
creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
her service, the duties of which they may be quali- 
fied by their education, ability and integrity duly to 
discharge.’ Lord Ripon declared it as embodying the 
‘principley of Government,’ but as an example of 
principles dying in the concrete, he was, when the 
time came, against the admission of an Indian into 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


2. The King of England, in less than fifty years, 
sent a message to an Indian successor of Curzon that 
he had ‘most worthily upheld the highest traditions 
of that historje office.’ : ar 


confessed aberrations.? Dr. Rashbehari Ghose, 
as president of the*Calcutta Town Hall protess 
meeting, covered Curzon with biting sarcasms— 
how he wished Indian leaders to play the rols 
of chorus girls in Greek tragedy and how 
‘dressed in brief little authority’ he had so piti- 
fully lost all sense of balance. Rabindranath 
Tagore quoted Herbert Spencer to show how 
English people of note and standing resort, t® 
frigid cold lies to suit their ends.* Curzon neve> 
missed an opportunity to hit back and twittec 
the Indian ‘agitators’ for their grandiloquent 
pose, their seeking cover under innuendoes, mal. 
assimilation of learning and all that. Did they 
yet taste sour in the mouth as to make hir 
sore against the people of Bengal? 


it looks pretty certain that 
he resolved to wet-blanket their influence 
growing apace.> Bengal intelligentsia was, 
in fact, at such a height that G. K. Gokhale 
spoke of them at a public meeting at 
Manchester on October 6th, 1905, that they 
were ‘intellectually among the finest people of 
the world’—Famous Letters and Speeches, 
edited by Rushbrook Williams. Curzon hit many 
nails squarely on the head of Bengal,®° but 
none so brilliantly conceived as to divide the 


Anyway, 


3. Sister Nivedita, who was present ai the Con- 
vocation, came out the following morning with a letter 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika quoting chapter and verse 
how Curzon himself had deviated from truth, Irish 
by birth, Russian in the ethics of revolt under the 
influence of Prince Kropatkin, Sister Nivedita was| 
Indian as a spiritual disciple of Swami Vivekananda, 
and at level with India’s urge for freedom. 


4. After Rabindranath was awarded Nobel Prize, 
there was an attempt in an influential circle of Oxford 
University to confer on him the degree D.Litt. 
(honoris causa). Curzon as Chancellor had it foiled. 


5. Bengal, says Sir Henry Cotton in his New 
India, rules public opinion Peshwar to Cape 
Comorin. Pit | We 

6. Such as curbing the popular control of the 
Calcutta. Corporation. and the Calcutta University. 
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soulful entity of their motherland.’ He parcelled 
out North and East Bengal and tacked them 
or to Assam to make the eastern border of India 
a =tatutary Moslem province. Avowedly to in- 
duce separateness and hostility between the Hin- 
dus and the Moslems, it was of a piece together 
with the policy, unrelentingly pursued, ever 
since Clive, in respect of the Army, instructed 
the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, which by letter dated “16th March, 1768, 
desired the President of the Council of Fort 
Wilham ‘to encourage rivalship between the 
Gentoos and Mussalmen’ to obviate ‘the danger 
of cabals of any. alarming nature being formed.’ 
It developed by a remorseless process into one 
long gearing of mediaeval fanaticism against 
ths growing national consciousness of India to 
tha extent of making her common man act as 
fuse for barbarous explosions. But to this 
aron. ° 


Sharp ills, sharp cures; and Bengal 
changed somewhat abruptly the old method of 
protest and prayer, uncharitably dubbed ‘mendi- 
cancy.’ Now that India is free, we must speak 
out without any mental reservation that it was 
in the conditions of the day the only possibility 
and it vindicated itself by rousing the people 
of India province to province into a sense of 
indivisibleness. To belittle or bypass the lead- 
ers of the day is as amusing as for a child, lifted 
on the shoulder of his father, to say, ‘I am 
taller than papa.’ They at least kept alive in 
tre doped mind of the people a feeling of dis- 
ccntent against foreign rule. Lord Curzon un- 
wittingly made Bengal realise its obsoleteness. 
She took to intensifying that discontent into 
undivided efforts for Swaraj through Boycott, 
S:vadesht and National Education. Civil Dis- 


a i ee 


7. I would not, by the way, suffer some of his 
ncble points to be interred with his bones. We owe 
kim the National Library of Calcutta, the biggest in 
Asia. By The Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act VII of 1904, he has exhumed to save from the 
revages of time architectural patterns of glorious 
workmanship. He held high the honour of Indian 
woman how so humble. On one occasion he inflicted 
collective punishment on the entire Regiment; and 
cn another, high military officers were relieved of their 
commands and the Regiment itself was banished to 
Aden with leave and other indulgences suspended for 
two years. With all bitter, irritating dissensions India 
hag endorsed what he claimed that he ‘loved right- 
eousness and hated inequity much above his fellows.’ 
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obedience, where the exigencies of the moment 
justified, was not tabooed. 


Bengal’s self-consecration to the new g0s- 
pel of nationalism and her ‘affirmation of India’s 
right to Freedom,’ as Sri Aurobindo Ghose puts 
it, has been acknowledged so far as the political 
aspect of the question goes. In the light of Herr 
Hitler’s dictum that the trade and commerce of 
a country cannot flourish so long as national 
consciousness with high ideals does not provide 
the necessary setting —Mein Camp, it is time 
to evaluate Bengal’s Boycott and Swadeshi in 
the economic life of India. What fight of unique 
compl:cations Bengal fought to steer clear the 
Scylla and Charybdis—Government’s clenched 
antagonism on one side and, what on the other 
was far more insidious than all the brains and 
batons the Government could collect, the 
traitorous conduct of some of the leading cloth 
mill-owners deserves to be read with an intent- 
ness, obviously lacking in many an Indian 
leader of today. Mahatma Gandhi, however, 
notes in his auto-biography that one of 
them told him—‘“In the days of the parti- 
tion, we the mill-owners fully exploited 
the Swadeshi movement. When it was at 
its height, we raised the price of cloth 
and cid even worse things.” “Yes,” said 
Gandni, “I have heard something about it and 
it has grieved me. . . . The Bengalees like me 
were crustful in their nature. They believed in 
the fulness of their faith that the mill-owners 
woulc not be so utterly selfish and unpatriotic 
as to betray their country in the hour of its 
need and even to go the length, as they did, of 
fraudulently passing off foreign cloth as Swa- 
deshi.”’ A deputation from Bengal failed to 
evoke any favourable response from them in 
respeet of either one or the other. Allied to this 
erour, a business community in Caleutta did 
not, all persuasions notwithstanding, forbear 
importing British-made cloth and as much as 
palming them off as India-made. The blackest 
traitcrs, however, turned out whitest patriots, 
immediately as patriotism could be a business 
proposition. The British commercial interests 
joined hands with these people and left nothing 
undone to chuck out the Bengali elements from 
the Calcutta market of Export and Import; and 
since now, they dwindled as a matter of course. 

The boycott of British goods had the smack 
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of Boston Tea and was in line with what China 
did in respect of American imports. Boycott 
was against the grain of Rabindranath, because 
it tended to feed the flame of hatred; but to him 
Swadesht was but a prerequisite of India’s 
national resurrection. He and hig brother 
Jyotirindranath Tagore were working for it and, 
in fact, opened stores in Calcutta to popularise 
country-made articles long before it was adopted 
as a political weapon. 

Rabindranath availed himself of the anti- 
partition agitation to re-emphasise a socio- 
economic front, which, he argued, would save 
the new-born enthusiasm fizzling away. He re- 
newed his old faith in urbanising the village and 
thus provide Hindus and Moslems the scope to 
work in integration of their common economic 
interests. It would, he said, constitute a bul- 
wark against bureaucratic inroads to divide 
them religion-wise. He was one of the active 
promoters of the Council of National Education, 
which started a college and technical institute 
surviving to develop into the Jadavpore 
University. 

Over these two pivotal points of nation- 
building, e.g., village reconstruction and 
national education, Rabindranath was exercis- 
ing himself for a long time, in fact, ever since 
he began appearing in public at the age of 
twenty-one, with his essays, lectures, discourses, 
etc. His leading thoughts, singularly clinching 
in outlook, may be indicated in broad outlines. 
What education, he said, was being imparted in 
our school and college had little bearing on our 
life in the making of worthy men and patriots. 
Jt was designed primarily to coach up some 
automatons for clerkship and at best to play 
second fiddles in the Administration. Like 
those who puncture their skin to dye it for a 
design, the so-called educated, he ‘says, dis- 
tinguish themselves in their lacquered shine 
from the mass of people; and, thus has the gulf 
between the two yawned. He stresses home the 
unsuitableness of English as the medium of in- 
struction making education no more than skin- 
deep; and, therefore, the recipients thereof 
being as much steeped in prejudice and super- 
stition and lacking in creative urge, as they are 
halting and atrophied in aims and aspirations. 
It fosters a life of compromise between pro- 
fession and practice; and, what then the society 


Aci 


plumes itself upon having gained in muscle -s 
flabbiness. The cumulative effect, he concludes, 
is that with the spread of this ill-assorted edt- 
cation, we are getting entangled increasing! 
in an intellectual subjection—(English render- 
ing is mine). 

These are stimulating thoughts to make ott 
a good case against foreign rule. Once acceptel 
that no foreign rule can ever equip the ruled to 


liquidate that rule itself, I do not believe thea: 


the East India Company, as it formulated its 
educational policy, intended to create som; 
imbeciles only. It is true that British rule, 
assisted by Christian missionaries, did every- 
thing conceivable for a cultural indoctrination,- 
but the inhibiting fears and lessons in loyaltr 
were a later-day growth. The Calcutta Univer- 
sity took to teaching texts like England’s Worl: 
im India, conceived to, work out in the impres- 
sionables a return to the allegiance of England. 
seriously negotiating hammer blows of thc 
Swadeshi movement and then the revolution- 
aries. 

Without impugning for a moment the pro- 
position that mother-tongue is by far the best 
suited as medium of instruction, I may be 


‘pardoned saying that regard being had to the 


then conditions of our country, all may not share 
the lachrymose conclusion the youthful poet 
drew from some happy premises unhappily 
combined. Education of a people, there can be 
no breath of murmur to the contrary, must have 
its roots deep down in national sentiment, and 
tradition. But what sentimen; and tradition 
could be a live force, when the political collapse 
had led to a complete break-down of the very 
system of moral values? English, as medium, 
made the progress of education slow, and super- 
ficial; but as it was also the medium, it had to 
be pursued with great avidity in order to over- 


8. Macaulay wrote to hig father: “It is my firm 
belief that if our plang of education are followed up, 
there will net be a single idolator among the respect- 
able classes of Bengal thirtv years hence.” Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who hid something to ‘do with 
this. Educational policy, reported to the Parliamentary 
Committee: “Familiarly acquainted with us by means 
of our literature, the Indian youths almost cease to 
regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men 
with the same enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the 
Same way, interested in the same object, engaged in 
the same pursuits as ourselves, they will become more 
English than Hindus just as the Roman provincials 
became more Roman than Gauls and Italians,” 
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some the incidental handicap. And, quicker 
uh race, quicker was the transfusion. It opened 
within a marvellously short time the sluice-gate 
af the accumulated inspiration of Western 
patriotism and democracy, the idea of human 
personality and freedom. It reared up the 
Indian mind for a place amongst the head-erect 
rations of the world. 

Any way, outlandish as,it ‘s now to oppose 
the right of a man to education through the 
easy medium of his own tongue’—and to 
Rabindranath must be assigned the palm of 
some pioneer, uphill efforts—it is worth serious 
consideration, if India stands to gain by under- 
valuing the scope of such a widespread lan- 
wiage as English, which has made a tremendous 
headway in the study of medicine and techno- 
iogy. It is the mother-tongue of one hundred 
and seventy-five million people; and another 17 
million bilingual people use it as readily— 
Hand Book, published by the Ministry of Edu- 
sation, U.K., 1954. Its flexibility yielding to 
subtle shades of meaning and purpose makes it 
an ideal vehicle in diplomacy. India was at one 
me thrilled to the resonant cadence of 
English poets and orators, and she gain® 
rothing by slackening an interest in the lan- 
suage that also helps her keep in touch with 
the rest of the world. Near at home, I share 
the misgivings of those, who hold that its exile 
will speed up the decay of the middle-class 
intelligentsia. 

With regard to village reconstruction, 
Rabindranath re-emphasised that with the 
exodus of the intelligentsia from the village to 
the town for the exigencies of bread, the landed 
aristocracy having followed suit for the ameni- 
sles of life, the village Chandimandap, symboli- 
zal of public opinion, which, as the moral law, 
-was no less effective than the law enforceable 
dn pains of penalty, tumbled down. But India, 
he said, continued to live in the million poor 
jamlets of the village and this was the crux of 
the anomaly. Thanks to the munifience of K. 
L. Elmherst, it has been possible for Rabindra- 
nath to instal a section of cottage-industry to 
create ‘a bond of necessity,’ between the Visva- 
Bharati and neighbouring villages. He favoured 


9. Raja Rammohun Roy, 
advocate of English education 
vernacular as the medium. 


the uncompromising 
in India, was for 
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the use of industrial techniques and appliances 
in so far as they serve but do not dominate the 
villaga pattern. It is, by the way, due to be 
studied how Japan has toned up the economy 
of her middle class people by cottage-industry, 
the woman in the midst of her household pre- 
occupations as the soul. The Goering Plan, in 
the scheme of Germany’s National Socialism, 
Was conceived in the same line of thought. 

I am not in a position to judge what the 
aforesaid views of Rabindranath, incredibly 
ahead of the time, produced upon contemporary 
mind. A good number of people, I am afraid, 
dismissed them as fads of a poet whose easy 
conditions of life, coupled with brilliant flights 
of imagination, made him display his irridiscent 
feathers. He was the sporting target of a viru- 
lent section of the Press descending to lengths 
he was constrained to call ‘journalistic hooligan- 
ism.’ There was, however, a mass of genuine 
appreciation, which hailed him even then as 4 
master mind. To me it seems that those who 
desire to serve their country not in the fake 
glory of parliamentary eloquence but in the 
tongieless obscurity of rural areas, where the 
nation yet lives, shall have in these writings 
enough to sustain them. If the history, how 
Bengal shaped to help India to win her freedom, 
is ever written, not as a chronicle of some events 
only, but written with an eye to balance the 
forces which have decisively influenced. the 
match of events, Rabindranath Tagore goes 
down the pages as the poet and prophet of our 
Cultural Revolt, without which no revolution, 
worth the name, has any the remotest chance 
of siccess. 

As I speak of cultural revolt —it is definite: 
ly ro revivalism—-I feel overshadowed by two 
other personalities; one is Balgangadhar Tilak 
and the other Aurobindo Ghose. Tilak looked 
back with deep sorrow to the dying out of 
the village Panchayet, which -is chastisement by 
publie opinion and, therefore, in a sense more 
effective than the hard sanctions of law. Tilak 
minced no matters and said in substance that 
Lav and Order, upheld by the Police under a 
foreign rule, made the people sneaks and cow- 
ards, whereas Panchayet made them self-reliant 
and self-respecting. Its death, he said, struck 
at the root of our training in democracy and 


made us socially degenerate. Tilak again cud- 
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gelled all tendencies which crippled us cul- 
turally. What is particularly to the point, he 
lived on all fours’ the life of the humble and 
taught us that the well-being of India, did not 
lie in being a distance-walker of the West. 
‘Diseased,’ ‘perverted,’ ‘vile? and ‘malignant’ 
are a few of the choice epithets, judicial to 
journalistic flatulence of anti-Indian elements 
delighted to fling at him. All these, however, 
blended into a sheet of steady flame to stick to 
him like an gureole. 


Aurobindo was rather a new type. As early 
as 1894, when he was barely twenty-one, he 
wrote in The Indu Prakash of Bombay that the 
proletariat of India held the real key to the 
situation; whoever succeeded in understanding 
and eliciting its strength was bound to be the 
master of the future. At the first call of 
Swadeshi, he came back to Bengal in exclusive 
dedication to stabilise the forces of upheaval in 
order ‘to bring the mass’ as he said, ‘into the 
conscious life of the Nation, so that every man 
may feel that in the freedom of the Nation he 
is free.’ What difference has it with that, which 
Lenin said in explaining his creed, as he came 
back to Russia in 1917 after a long exile??° 
Aurobindo did not foreswear violence to end 
British rule and ‘across his path,? as Ramsay 
Macdonald said, ‘the shadow of the hangman 
fell.’ All the same, he was steadfast in his belief 
that ‘the ideal of our patriotism looks beyond 
the unity of the Indian Nation and envisages 
the unity of mankind.’ Romain Rolland strikes 
the point home as he says that ‘Aurobindo is 
the completest synthesis of the genius of the 
East and the West.’ -To sum up Tilak and 
Aurobindo, they sought to align the Indian 
struggle on the challenge of capacity to turn 
difficulty into opportunity without frittering 
away energy over the weak palliatives of Re- 
forms. The old school thought that there was 
no humiliation to demand what was our due and 
to make each Reform a lever to organise the 
country and make it a spring-board ‘ull the 
final blow was struck. 


Rabindranath drew up a scheme of 





10. A very old peasant interviewed Gena As ee 

came out, he said, “Here is the man who will deliv 

goods,’ Why ? ‘Because he made me feel tha 
baone to he Nation and the ici: ig mine,’ 
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Swadesht Samaj, i.e., Society for Cultural Re- 
orientation, in which he formulated eight vows. 
It was incumbent upon the votaries to eschew 
English goods save what cannot be otherwise 
helped; it decried in unmistakable terms the 
use of English dress and other mannerisms 
creeping into our society; it even laid down that 
were an Englishman invited to dinner, etc., he 
was to be treated to in right Bengali style. 
The imposition has the flavour of a romantic 
loyalty to his father returning unopened a letter 
written by a relation in English. Such a picture, 
in fact, is not in accord with the overall im- 
pression of Tagore in vogue later on. By way 
of explanation, we have in the mouth of Gora, 
the hero of his epic of fiction of the name, that 
such aggressiveness is indispensable in the in- 
cipient stage of a nation’s. growth in order. to 
fight the inveterate flaccidity. Gora. would not 
mind being snubbed” a crank in cockney 
circles. He would all the more _ tenaciously 
cling to his idiosyncracies, as though the 
vestal virgins nursed the celestrial - fire. - He, 
however, discovers, after he has galloped full 
length for many years against anything foreign, 
that he is born of Irish parents and made over 
to an Indian mother during the perils of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. He does not regret the change- 
over. Rather joyfully, he accepts India as his 
motherland, but desires her to be the prototype 
of his foster-mother, who knows no distinction 
of race or colour. I forbear pressing the point 
hard, but would not resist noting in Gora’s 
caterpillar to silkworm transition a reflex of 
Rabindranath. The stern nationalist does not 
give way to but accommodates within himself 
the internationalist in all naturalness and- re- 
conciles by his integrality mae are seemingly 
irreconcilables. 

May I, however, just pause to confess to 
my disappointment that the Mutiny-born 
Irish boy, who in lone wakefulness nursed the 
dream to disyoke India from all, her shackles, 
should have concluded as supinely to domesti- 
cate himself in the cob-web of connuvial feli- 
city, when as. yet India’s emancipation was 4 
far-off event. It is not, I am afraid, compli- 
mentary that a great artist should idolise even 
in a book like. Gora the goody goody common- 


tt place end. I have rather a lurking suspicion 


that Rabindranath is not at home in matters of 


eS 


sterner stuff, which 
principle, 


a basic 
The world is my oyster, | 
Which with a sword I shall open, 


There are, however, some compensating 
thrills. Gora goes to village Charghosepur to 
orzanise the people to resist the Zamindar en- 
forcing dehumanising exactions with the help of 
the police. Hauled up before the Magistrate, he 
refuses to be released on bail and have a lawyer 
to stand for him, because most of the people, 
W0se cause he espouses and who are at his 
instance in the fight, have not the means to the 
benefit of either. He courts imprisonment and 
writes to his mother: 


have for 


I> 


“Bless me, that I may spurn a life of 
ease and affluence and have the steel to 
forge ahead with what sufferings an alien 
Government may choose to inflict on me.” 


The culminating note of this neo-national- 
ism, varying from what has been, as a primary 
reaction against foreign domination, a bit of 
ranting, is struck by Rabindranath in the 
lines: . en 2 
j Udayer path-e suni kar bani, 

- ‘Bhoy na-i or-e bhoy na-t, 
Nishshwesh-e pran je karib-e dan 
Kshoy na-i tar kshoy na-.’ 

Whose is the clarion call, 

I hear in life’s steep ascent, ° 

‘Fear not; he who sacrifices himself in full 

is from destruction immune.’ 

(All translations of this article are mine.) 


Again, on to the journey, which bristles 
with hazards, the solemnity of the resolve 
shines the way. 


Jadi keo alo na dhar-e 
Jhar badal-e andhar rat-e 
Duar deya ghar-e 
Tab-e bajranal-e apon buker panjar 
Jaliy-e niy-e ekla chala ekla chala-re, 
If when the night is dark, 
and no one shows the light, 
If in rains and storm they close the door, 
‘Quail not: but light up the ribs of the heart 
in the fire of lightning high, 
And march on, even if, all alone. 


bo bad 
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In 1907, Rabindranath shifted his family 
from Oaleutta to Bolepur for permanent resi- 
dence, presumably, to develop the small school 
he had started about six years back on 
the pattern of an ashram. It was, however, 
the time, when the first upheaval of the anti- 
partition agitation suffered a setback and Ben- 
gal a> times looked like sinking into a torpor, 
There was, as well, the conflict between the old 
and the new school of politics taking an ugly turn. 
He was also tired of the lukewarm support ac- 
corded to his socio-economic programme, In an 
article, “Byadht O Tar Pratikar’—Disease and 
Its Cure—he urged for a change of heart and 
inner purification. This was construed as aq reflec- 
. tion an either party. Rabindranath retired or step- 
ped cown. Instantly it was the opportunity for 
the gutter-snipes and they whipped it up into 
a feeling. Even some of the sedate and chari- 
tably disposed could not help the sigh—‘what 
else :s it but desertion?’ There is enough of 
sauce in recalling, by the way, how Goethe in- 
spired his countrymen to stand up to France 
and himself joined the force but took to 
heels at the first onslaught in the cannonade at 
Valmy. Long, agile tongues found scope to be 
busy about. Nay, whispers ascribed to the 
nimkle wisdom of imperialism diverting him 
away from the Indian struggle. 

Reason, however, as the sediments of the 
controversy have sunk down, may well strike a 
balance between soot and whitewash. Rabindra- 
nath was now on the wrong side of forty and if 
he was not to bid a goodbye to the making of 
the institution, on which he set no limits to his 
aspication, it was high time that he disentangled 
himself from day-to-day fissiparous politics. 
Abruptness, again, is in keeping with the tem- 
perament of poets, who cannot afford to live 
prefabricated. All the same, the feeling that he 
had let down his friends and co-adjutors was 
to some extent due and it grated on sensitive 
nerves. : 

The ‘deserter’, however, did not retire to 
sull: in his tent. There was hardly anything 
affecting our national struggle that he ever 
shirked to face or over which he hesitated to 


> ” 





11. “The ideal of an Ashram is reciprocity and 
love, whose education is no mechanical contrivance 
to spread literacy or a commercial investment in the 
name of enlightenment.”—Rabindranath, = 
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come forward as the spearhead of people’s 
resistance. It was now that he wrote his hymn 
in honour of Aurobindo Ghose, which, consonant 
- with the deep tenor of his inner being, applauded 
the new technique of the spirit of quiet strength 
rising above the crucifixion of flesh: 


Toma lagi nah-e man, 

Nah-e dhan, nah-e sukh; kona khudra dan 
Chaho na-t kono khudra kripa, bhiksha lagt 
Barao m atur anjalt. Accho jagi 
Paripurnatar tar-e sarba-badhaheen, 

For thee is no power or wealth or any re- 
laxation from the hard, strenuous ways 
of life; 

Never hast thou stretched a yearning bow! 
for alms; or hast thou sought any small 
gift, of mercy; 

But unflinchingly hast thou kept thyself 
awake for the solemn realisation of the 
end. 

We have here the picture of a patriot, in 
whom the love of motherland, saturated with 
the intentness of devotion, makes him such as 

‘To look on a noble Form makes noble 
Through the sensuous organism that which 
is higher,’ 

Both the wings of the Bengal Congress, by 
now styled the -Moderates and the Extremists, 
invited Rabindranath to preside over the Ben- 
gal Provincial Conference at Pabna. He reite- 
rated his faith in an all-out effort for village re- 
construction, which would cement the bond of 
unity between Hindus and Mahomedans, sought 
to be irrepairably snapped by the Separate Elec- 
torate.1* This was under incubation at the 
Secretariat of India Government and White- 
hall. | 

If then what I have stated in the foregoing 
lines is the trend and tempo of Rabindranath’s 
political activity after retirement, what is it 
that gave carping voice the long lease of life 
it enjoyed on the point of his internationalism? 
I have a very simple answer to offer. What 
Rabindranath was doing was not in line with the 
then valid form of patriotism. Moreover, he did 
not tire explaining that the history of humanity 
was seeking to elaborate a definite synthesis in 
India. The people in the trials and tribulations 
of their national struggle were, naturally, in no 
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mood to listen to him. To them it was a luxury. 
What, however, he was enunciating crystallised 
and took shape in a presentable form in Decem- 
ber, 1921. He then formally inaugurated the 
Visva-Bharati, through which he sought ‘to esta- 
blish, as he said, ‘a living relationship between 
the East and the West, to promote international 
mission of the present age—the unification oF 
mankind.’ Since now, he had nothing to call his 
own, save in terms of Visva-Bharati, to which 
he made over all his properties of Bolepur, the 
copyright of his books and the Nobel-prize 
money. 

The-internationalist, however, as we have 
already observed, never failed to be at the old 
nationalist’s post, whenever the occasion here 
and abroad called for it. He goes to America 
and there he pleads the cause of India in the 
context of imperialiss¢ as a menace to the 
peace of the world. He goes to England to 
address the Quakers in their annua] meeting 
and here too he harps-on the selfsame string 
of India’s Independence. And, down to the day 
when old and bent with age, he stands at the 
foot of Calcutta Ochterlony Monument to con- 
demn ‘the concerted, homicidal attack under 
cover of darkness on defenceless prisoners of the 
Hijlee Detention Camp undergoing the most 
barbarous system of incarceration and the 
nerve-racking strain of an indefinitley sus- 
pended fate.’ To sum up in one bald sentence, 
Rabindranath, to the last, thought of the world 
as a whole; and wide-awake as he was to every- 
thing which touched it, he was, to borrow what 
Sister Nivedita said of Swami Vivekananda in 
respect of his motherland, a delicately-poised 
bell thrilling and vibrating with every sound 
that falls on it. But to go back. 


With the spread of Swadeshi, as we were 
discussing, Volunteer organisations grew up all 
over Bengal. They combated epidemics, whica 
were by no means few and far between, and did 
relief works in all visitations of Nature. They 
conducted free night schools for those, who 
could not otherwise avail themselves of the 
rudiments of reading and writing in the ordi- 
nary way. Each day as it broke, a small band 
of volunteers sang round each mahallah soul- 
stirring national songs. People, accustomed to 
a, rather placid domesticity, came to get up in 
the morning moulded unwares; motherland 
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‘peing elevated to the rank of divinity. A new 
socio-political conscience was in the making. 
Hardly could any one purchase a piece of 
Manchester cloth or a pinch of Liverpool salt 
save when it was dark. Agent-provocateurs, set 
-to creating disturbances, bolstered up charges 
of theft and assault in respect of the nationally 
forbidden wares; and each Court-proceeding 
proved a fresh spur to the movement. The day 
Bengal was officially rent in two was observed 
with solemn demonstrations. Ovens did not 
burn except for the small children and the 
ailing; shops and markets did not open; vehi- 
cular traffic did not ply; and, the ordinary 
-avocations of life were almost completely sus- 
pended. There were in the morning congre- 
zational baths and token unions, each tying 
the wrist of the other with a piece of thread as 
a symbol of brotherhood no outside force could 
assail. In the afternoon there were meetings 
_and processions to reaffirm the vow of Swadeshi. 
These were the days when Gokhale with his 
kindlier discernment said, ‘What Bengal thinks 
coday India thinks tomorrow.’ Ramsay Mac- 
donald, as he came here for an on-the-spot 
study, says in his Awakening of India: 


“Bengal is idealising India; is translat- 
ing nationalism into religion, into music 
and poetry, into painting and literature.” 


It was now that British character, which 
had hitherto prided in its appreciation of the 
dignity of man, revealed itself unabashed, bent 
upon dividing the Hindus and Mahomedans. 
‘Red Pamphlets’ were circulated amongst the 
Moslems of East Bengal to wean them away 
from the Swadesht, The most fantastic of pleas 
taken was that the Swadesht enriched the 


Hindus, even if it was obvious to the meanest ° 


understanding that Swadesht, at the very first 
instance, resuscitated the dying weaver-class, 
woo were almost cent per cent Mahomedans. 
‘Do not,” to quote one precious line of one 
such pamphlet, which was made an exhibit in 
a criminal case, “buy anything from Hindu 
‘shops; do not touch articles manufactured by 
Hindu hands.” Still this did not infringe the 
law, embodied in the Indian Penal Code, as 
rrorhoting enmity between classes! As an incite- 
ment to violence the following that passed with 
impunity under the very nose of ‘Law and Orcer 
‘hes a historical interest: 
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“You form the majority of population 
af this province but the Hindus have made 
taemselves rich by despoiling you of your 
wealth. If you become sufficiently enlighten- 
ed, the Hindus will starve and become 
Mahomedans.”’ 

The Special Magistrate, himself a Maho- 
medan, trying the Dewangunj Riot Case, held: 

“There was not the least provocation 
for rioting; the common object of the rioters, 
who were all Moslems, was evidently to 
molest the Hindus.” 

The same Magistrate held in another case: 

“The accused had read over a Notice to 
a crowd of Mussalmans and had told them 
that the Government and Nawab Bahadur 
had passed orders to the effect that nobody 
would be punished for plundering and op- 
pressing the Hindus. So after the Kali’s 
image was broken by the Mussalmans, the 
shops of Hindus were also plundered.” 

The Subdivisional Officer of Jamalpur, an 
Englishman of the Indian Civil Service, said in 
his Report on the Melandahat Riot: 

“Some Mussalmans had proclaimed by 
beat of drum that the Government had per- 

' mitted them to loot the Hindus.” 

The same Magistrate observed in the Har- 
gilchar abduction case that 

“The outrages were due to the announce- 
ment that the Government permitted the 
Mahomedans to marry the Hindu widows 
in nika form,” 

It is fortunate historically that two Magis- 
trates, one a Moslem and the other an English- 
man, felt called upon from a compelling sense 
of responsibility to record in their findings that 
the miscreants had in their bonnet the definite 
idea shat what they were doing to make a hell 
of Hindu life and property and, what is so in- 
finitely humiliating, the honour of Hindu woman- 
hood, had the seal and sanction of the Govern- 
ment behind it.1* The voice of Jacob and the 
hands of Esau, however, cannot indefinitely 
impose upon people.44 The Nemesis stepped in. 

13 It ig stated in Swadeshi Juger Smriti, ie. 
Remin.scences of Swadeshi Days, by Motilal Roy of the 
Aurobindo Schoo] of Politics—the book was published 
in the hectic days of censorship. August, 1931—that 
a Mahomedan was fined Rs. 28 for molesting a 
Hindu widow and another Rs. 5 for rape. 


“14. Daniel O’Connel says that English people 
Rave she characteristics of a poker. 


TAGORE AND THE FIRST NATIONAL CHALLENGE OF INDIA 


“One of the alarming effects of the Bengal 
episode,” says Hector Bolitho in his official 
biography of Mr. Jinnah, “was on the charac- 
ter of the Congress, so mild in its policy up to 
then. The dramatic appeal against the British 
startled all India, and to hold their own as a 
political force, liberal-minded men like G. K. 
Gokhale and Dadabhai Nourojee had to assume 
a more belligerent look.” I would justify this in 
the concrete. Dadabhai, who had pleaded even 
throughout 1906 in The Hindusthan Review and 
other papers for ‘Self-Government under British 
paramountcy,’ said as President of the Calcutta 
Congress, December, 1906: 


“All our sufferings in the past demand 
before God and men reparation. Instead of 
going into any further divisions or details 
of our right, the whole matter can be com- 
prised in one word Self-Government or 
Swaraj.” 


To leave no room for doubt, he said, that 
by Swaraj he meant Self-Government as in the 
United Kingdom. This deliverance of Nourojee 
has an added significance, because, ever since 
Bengal plunged headlong into the cultural-cum- 
political revolt, of the Swadeshi movement, he 
had been counselling her never to cut adrift 
from British anchorage. In fact, the apologists 
of British rule sneered at him that he came to 
watn Bengal face to face but left blessing her. 
Gokhale had said as President of the Benares 
Congress, December, 1905: 


“What the Congress fully recognises is 
whatever advance we seek must be within 
the empire.” 


Two months after the aforesaid Calcutta 
Congress, he committed himself to a statement 
that he shared in full the aspirations of his 
countrymen. “I wish an Indian,” he said, “to 
be in India what an Englishman is in England.” 

The situation in Bengal was fast coming to 
a head. The combustible elements of the 
Mahomedan .community, wa have seen, were 
being ignited ablaze. Almost the entire com- 
munity was being waylaid over the appetising 
prospects of Separate Electorate, which, to anti- 
cipate the future, proved the seed-bed for the 
Partition of India. Besides, Bengal was face to 
face with the bomb explosion at Muzaffarpur. 
It wag, flabbergasting. It was revealing. What 
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sense of horror it roused for having killed twc 
innocent ladies instead of Kingsford, formerly 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, whc 
had made himself obnoxious for his flair for 
corporal punishment upon people in politica 
cases,!> was sooner than ever transmuted intc 
sympathy, akin to admiration, for the twc 
assailants well within their teens. ‘Do they 
herald a new day? is the question that throb- 
bed in every heart. It was getting clear that. 
a section of the nationalists had taken to vio- 
lence, goaded to desperation by the most in- 
genious Black and Tan passing for communa 
barbarities. ‘Blood has defiled the land and thc 
land cannot be cleansed of that blood except by 
the blood of him who first shed the blood’ is ¢ 
text of the Old Testament, on the basis of which 
Morley canonises Cromwell. It is a dynamic. 
principle that has lured youth everywhere intc 
crusades; and it was no exception in Bengal. 
They were out to wipe out the charge of coward. 
ice levelled against the people a_ bit too flip 
pantly. They would at least break the patheti:. 
inertia of the Indian mind and prepare it te: 
live dangerously. 

So level-headed a jurist as Dr. Rask 
Behari Ghose was constrained to say in bitte- 
terms: 

“We have been called yelping jackals 
wolves and chattering bhaddarlogs; and, th- 
Viceroy has been described a nincompoop. 
the Secretary of State a dummy, becaus- 
they would not reduce us to the position o° 
whipped curs. Again, one Anglo-Indiar 
paper spoke of the ‘organised scoundrelism 
of East Bengal Hindus. and threatened u: 
with the gallows and the sword to be usec 
as remorselessly as in the dark days of th 
Mutiny. . . . It is not cowardice, whateve- 
Mr. Macleod might say*® that prevents ou- 
young men from retaliating. It is just thei- 
loyalty to their much-reviled leaders tha 
have kept them in check.” 


As we read of these Macleods, the Johnnr 
calves of the defunct Kast India Company, we. 
feel amazed how these people indulged in accent:. 


15. Sushil Sen, a lad of sixteen, made history 
while he was being flogged in the Presidency Jail. 
Fach stripe that cut into his flesh drew out from him 
a lusty shout of Bande Mataram., 

16. The reference is to some speecheg at St. 
Andrew’s Dinner, Calcutta, 
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cf vulgur raucosity against the people of. the 
soil even in their hilarious moments of whisky 
end haggy, associated a bit antithetically with 
=t. Andrews. As we read of this race-arrogance 
celching their vitriolic wrath on the East Bengal 
Hindus, the history of Indian Independence, we 
Lave no manner of hesitation to say, stands 
travestied, if it is loth, nay, even slow to 
acknowledge how these pegple stood the steel 
whips and iron bars, the Black and Tan, and 
the consummate blandishments of the most 
ingeniously, stringently organised bureaucracy 
of the world. And, where are they as Freedom 
nas dawned on India? 


Rabindranath spoke of the cult of violence 
as the inevitable sequel of the Government 
amploying brute terrorism by its military and 
>olice on one hand and dividing the people as 
so disrupt the very fakric of society on the 
sther in order to stamp out the national up- 
surge. He stressed the ultimate futility of 
‘riolence in compassing the freedom of India. 
Sut his contention that violence is opposed to 
she genius of our culture leaves us cold. To 
refer to texts, which admit of contrary inter- 
oretation and were enunciated at a time when 
shere was no impact of foreign forces either 
physical or intellectual, detracts much from 
‘heir soundness and validity. And, it will be 
srorse than folly to ignore in this connection 
raja Rammohun Roy’s warning that excess of 
stvilization contributed as much to India’s 
political undoing. 

I have often wondered if Rabindranath, not 
inured to the hard, dangerous ways of life,.was 
as much outflanked by this grim manifestation 
of people’s anger. He wound up Gora, as we 
have seen, by marriage—the very antidote, the 
Government at one time bargained for in the 
release of a revolutionary. Late in life, 
=abindranath wrote his fiction Char Adhyay 
having for its theme the futileness of the revo- 
Ictionary movement. The story weaves round 
s, girl Ela by name. She is both the centripetal 
end centrifugal force of a certain revolutionary 
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eroud of Bengal. It has been possible to decoy 
her zo the perilous wayside, because her step- 
mother did not devote much thought to en- 
cumber her with the crippling responsibilities 
of a married life. It is certainly not fair to 
comrait an artist to the viewpoint of a phase of 
life he portrays. But since I have considered 
it a signal achievement of Rabindranath to have 
eyed askance on what is in the least subversive 
of society founded on marriage, I do not feel 
happy to see him drift to the other end. He 
depicts Ela’s revolutionary urge as a distemper, 
born of the ennui in life despairing of, what they 
call, seli-fulfilment by marriage. It is, I am 
afraid, a left-handed compliment to the 
institution of marriage, on which countless ambi- 
tions have floundered with minimum conscious- 
ness. Oscar Wilde’s fascinating paradox, a 
woman inspires man with masterpieces and.then 
stancs in the way of their realisation, may be, 
after all, a fling at marriage to equate its 
piquant realism with all the fervid epistles paid 
to it 4 

3e that as it may, I cannot afford to stray 
afield to discuss the Bengal Revolutionary 
Movement. It is no cutaneous eruption. What 
did Surendranath Banerjea mean by teaching 
Bengal youth Garibaldi and ‘Mazzini, who were 
for honey-combing Italy with secret associa- 
tions? Swami Vivekananda cared not a straw 
for tae salvation of the soul. Lord Chelmsford 
was at his wit’s end why the martial Punjab 
coulc be restored to peace in three months’ time 
and ‘t was continuing in Bengal for such an in- 


ordinate length of time.,The great revolutionary 


Jaadugopal Mookherji says that its seed was 
formally sown in Calcutta in 1902 by Jatindra- 
nath Banerji (Swami Niralamba) and it was 
a fully developed tree with fruits and flowers 
in Nstaji Subhas Bose on the field of Kohima. 
Of tae many tributes—none strikes me sO 
affectionate as Rabindranath’s 


ML WTS AIL, Ae Bead aAHs, 
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Afi AND ART OF TRANSLATION 
By Dr. A. BANERJI-SASTRI, m.a., LL.B., Ph.p. (Oxon.), 
Formerly Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


THE aims of translating literature from one 
language into another vary according to subject- 
matter. Classical literature in the West is avail- 
able from the times of Homer and Hesiod (circa 
900 B.C., according to Herodotus) containing 
thoughts and descriptions of a lofty and imposing 
character, and for the history of the religious 
faith of Greece, productions of the highest im- 
portance. In the East, the oldest book of Indian 
literature goes back to at least 1500 B.C. What 
should we think of a Greek scholar who could 
read Euripides or Anakreon, but could not 
construe Homer? What will be the position 
of a Sanskrit scholar who professes to pass in 
Sakuntala and Amaru, but is unable to under- 
stand the best hymns of the Rig-Veda? More 
fundamental from access to the original is the 
loss to humanity‘if neither an Indian nor a Greek 
understands the ideals, thoughts and actions of 
each other. Here translation helps, however 
imperfectly. Beginning from the  Pehlevi 
translation about fifth century A.C., the Pan- 
chatantra has been translated into more langu- 
ages in the world than any other book with the 
possible exception of the Bible. “Jl faisait parlar 
les betes pour instruire les hommes’? (he made 
the beasts speak to instruct men) drew the world 
closer in spite of its diverse languages. To-day 
we are at the beginning of a new era which may 
be marked by a general rapprochement between 
the nations. The need to know and understand 
one another is being felt more and more, Tran- 
slations will assume an ever-increasing import- 
ance; indeed, so far as literature and music are 


concerned, it is safe to assert that fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. oe 


i 


Who for the last half a century has done 
more for literature and music than Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, combining the noblest in the East 
and the West? To ‘one speaking Bengali, his 
words inspire exaltation akin to ecstacy. It is 
not to our credit that we have not done more for 
those who speak other tongues,—through tran- 
slations. Restraint is often wisely due to a fear 
of committing sacrilege: “apres lui, d’apres lui, 
mais jamais comme lui.” But the risk is to a 
large extent minimised by the words themselves. 
Very curious is the determination which some 


words, indeed many, seem to manifest, that their 
poetry shall not die; or, if it dies in one form, 
that it shall revive in another. Thus if there is 
danger that, transferred from one language to 
another, they shall no longer speak to the 
imagination of men ’s they did of old, they will 
make to themselves a new life, they will acquire 
a new soul in the room of that which has ceased 
to quicken and inform them any more. Take 
an example: Germans, knowing nothing of 
carbuncles, had naturally no word of their own 
for them, and borrowed the Latin ‘carbunculus’, 
originally meaning ‘a little live coal’, to. desig- 
nate these precious stones of a fiery red, But 
‘carbunculus’, word full of poetry and life for 
Latin-speaking men, weuld have been only an 
arbitrary sign for as many as were ignorant of 
that language. What then did these, or, what, 
rather, did the working genius of the language, 
do? It adopted, but, in adopting modified 
slightly yet effectually the word, changing it into 
‘Karfunkel’, ‘funkeln’ signifying “to sparkle’; thus 
reproducing in an entirely novel manner the 
image of the bright sparkling of the stone, for 
every knower of the German tongue. 'Tagore’s 
own translations illustrate this phenomenon, 


HR It BH SRSE TA The 

fray gaa aqe at aft aft 

come into the flower 
garden, 


He wants to appraise the truth of a lotus 
by rubbing it against his touchstone. 


—(The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, January -’26) 


Alas, a jeweller has 


‘Sonar jahari’ is transformed into ‘jeweller’ which 
means nothing less. 
Cf, Gitanjali: | 

‘What divine drink would thou have, my 
God, from the overflow-cup of my life?’ 

Th, word ‘divine’ aptly reminiscent of the 
illustrious hymnologist Adam of St. Victor, 
qaintly recalls the complaint of Baxter that 
Independents called Presbyterian ministers not 
‘divines’ but ‘dry vines.’ “The overflowing cup of 
my life’ is profoundly instructive, 

We, who speak the language that Rabindra- 
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nath spoke, feel that the message of this Poet- 
Fhilosopher of the age should be made available 
in modern European languages, but translations 
must be made by those who can view that perpe- 
iual seeming alternation between the two planes 
—the plane of vision and the plane of creation, 
the form within and the garment that clothes it 
—which may sometimes distract the artist him- 
sclf. The prophet Jeremiah once said (and 
modern prophets have doubtless had occasion to 
recognise the truth of this remark) that he 
seemed to the people round him only as “one 
tnat hath a pleasant voice and can play well on 
sn instrument.” But he failed to understand that 
it was only through this quality of voice and 
instrument that his lamentations had any vital 
force or even any being, and that if the poem 
cors the message goes. If all progress lies in an 
ever greater flexibility of speech, a finer adapta- 
tion to the heights ande depths of the mobile 
human soul, the task of the translator is an 
arduous, spiritual and intellectual endeavour, only 
to be achieved by patient and deliberate labour 
end much daring. Beyond mechanical skill, the 
translator’s heart is at the same time a sensitively 
pulsating organ with fleshy strings stretched 
from ventricle to valves, a harp on which the 
great artist may play until the hearts of poet, 
translator and audience throb in unison. A recent 
publication of Visva-Bharati, Rabindranath’s 
Syamali translated into English from the origi- 
nal Bengali by Sheila Chatterjee, fulfils the task 
by a remarkable mastery over 
medium and a vital insight into the original. 

Syamali was composed in 1936 and first 
published by Visva-Bharati in Bhadra 1943. It 
consists of an Utsarga and 2] poems: Cf. origi- 
nal and translation— 


afea fas afe aret atane atnarated, 
FTA AAAS 

waaay at artes 

fase eq-atfear atagat i—(2a) 


You were then between darkness and light, 
Standing at the world’s portals of beauty, 
One foot stretched towards the earth 
end 
Of the Creator’s dreamland. 
—(Tr. Duality, p. 1) 


the foreign, 
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qa shy | 
Tae satfadia faarafat 
MATT UTeThuee “ge wget ew So gies | 
Uh Blas TIA TA Aitfard, AT wash, 


afer athe aay afer arg as 1 —(zaTHeT7) 
I will go.. 
The day you part from me with no pain 
The Doyel will sing swinging its tail on my 
forsaken homestead. 
There is-but one tune of Sahana that 
plays on your flute, 
Oh green beauty, j 
On the day I come and the day I go away. 
—(Tr. Syamali, p. 73.) 


STA wad frat aa Ta W— 
A STH, TAT STH, ATTA STF, 
TAT SIL ATSTS ATATAT 
AUT STF, 


Ae PUEGS-ATST GATS IATA STF | 
—(araitai tater) 
Your tune brings into my blood 
The. call of the storm, the call of floods, 
The call of Fire, ; 
The call of the sea of death 
Dashing against the ribs, 
The call of the insouciant, wind rattling the 
knockers or the doors. 
—(Tr. The Flute-Player, p. 41.) 

The divine dance of satyrs and nymphs to 
the sound of pipes—it is the symbol of. life 
which in one form or another has floated before 
human eyes from the days of the sculptors of 
Greek bas-reliefs to the men of our own day who 
catch the glimpse of new harmonies in the pages 
of L’Esprit Nouveau. We cannot but follow the 
piper that knows how) to play even to our own 
destruction. There may be much that is objec- 
tionable about Man. But he has that engaging 
trait. And the world will end when he has lost 
it. Through the art of translation—author, 
translator and listener are moved by pulses whose 
primary source is in the heart of a cosmos from 
which we all spring. 

Moliere’s Jourdain had been speaking prose 
for more than forty years without knowing it. 
Mankind has been thinking poetry throughout 
its long career and remained equally ignorant. 
Competent translations of Tagore will make kin- 
of all mankind. — . te. 2 
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By AMAL SARKAR, M.A., LL.B. 


Gop, the All-Creator, has infused the urge of 
‘creating’ in man, His true effigy. To ‘create’ 
something is, so to say, the inherent nature of 
man. Man creates sometimes out of emotion or 
feeling and sometimes out of necessity. Thus in 
the remotest age once when he got tired he per- 
haps took clay in hand and began to think of 
making a pot in which he could hold water to 
quench his thirst after day’s hard labour; this 
thought of ‘creating’ was undoubtedly born out 
of his own necessity. Again, when man began 
to think more deeply he tried to make a bigger 
pot or jar to keep food in store for futurg or to 
put the remains of his deceased ancestor or rela- 
tion after cremation; the latter thought was 
perhaps the outcome of his feeling or emotion. 
In this way, out of sheer necessity he began to 
create implements or weapons from iron, cloth 
to cover his body from wool from the sheep or 
from skin of animals, shelter from stones of 
mountains or from wood of trees. 

From the very earliest time the potter was 
one of the most useful and respected members 
of the community and the potter’s art was al- 
ways regarded in high esteem. Im India the 
potter is the hereditary officer in every village 
and in an Indian villag, perhaps there is no man 
happier than the hereditary potter or kumhar. 

It is however difficult to ascertain the place 
of origin of pottery. The most plausible answer 
to this is that the idea of ‘creating’ pottery had 
perhaps cropped up simultaneously in different 
parts of the globe. The history of pottery tells 
us the story of human civilisation which though 
much developed would be taken to be still in its 
infancy by moderners. Potteries madg by the 
people of different countries gives us rather a 
clear picture of the progress of mankind in his 
thought and ideas. The magnificent production 
of ancient potteries depict the disciplined 
thought in men of that time, the balanced way 
of expression of men of that age. : 

Egypt, the cradle-land of civilisation, knew 
the art of making pottery in the remote period 
of the third and the fourth dynasties, 1z.e., 
between 3000-2000 B.C. During the fourth and 
‘subsequent dynasties éarthen vessels were 
employed for th, ordinary purposes of domestic 
life. The clue to the date of these earthenware 
| 3 us 


vessels could be found in the hieroglyphs. In 
Egypt the art of making pottery is attributed, like 
the other arts and sciences, to the invention of the 
gods. “Num, the directing spirit of the universe, 
and oldest of created beings, first exercised the 
potter’s art, and moulded the human race on his 
wheel.” The Egyptians had also the knowlédge 
of producing glazed’ pottery which represented 
the porcelain of the present day and fayences of 





Pottery from Mohenjodaro 
the middle ages. But the modern-day porcelain 


is mad, from. kaolin (white China clay) and 
pentuntse or pai-tun-tzw, (Féldspathic rock) and 
this kind of porcelain is termed hard-paste (or 
true) porcelain: In fact; th, Egyptian- pottery 
lacked the ‘translucence, the compactness and 
the hardness’ of modern porcelain but it bore 
testimony to the fact that the people of this part 
of the globe had the knowledge of the vilreous 
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slaze which they used to apply on the potteries 
=nd which has still remained a wonder to the 
modern scientists, The art of making pottery of 
=ifferent types and motifs did not die with the 
messing away of the civilisation of th, land. The 
eontinuity in this branch of art can be noticed 
fem a statement of Nasir-i‘Khusran, who visited 
Eeypt in the middle of the 11th century of our 
ea. “At Misr (Fustat) they make earthenware 
© all kinds, so fine and diaphanous_ that one 
cn see one’s hand through it. They make bowls, 
cups, plates and other vessels, decorate them 
vith colours resembling Bukalamun, so that the 
s=des change according to the position in which 


the vessel is held.” 





Glazed pottery from Persia 


Like Egypt,—India, China, Japan and Persia 
also Darrate a very interesting story of the potter 
and his art. The Indus Valley or Harappa civili- 
saticm which goes back to c. 3000-2000 B.C. 
bears testimony to the fact that the Indus Valley 
peopl werg well acquainted with this art; and 
hunoreds of specimens, both in full and in frag- 
ment=, have been found at sites like Mohenjo- 
dare. Chunho-daro, Harappa, Amri and _ other 


places The art of colouring, the application of 
_ glaze and geometric pattern on the potteries 


clearl. show the high level of technicality, the 
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richness of thought, and the disciplinec 
the people of that area. The style and ; 
the potteries of the land on the Euphr. 
the Tigris present a close resemblance 
ef the Indus Valley and Egypt, and 
every likelihood that the art of making 
grew simultaneously in the lands stretc 
the banks of the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Indus. As a matter of fact, cla 
riparian .lands was easily procurable a: 
is no doubt that the people living by t 
of these rivers took clay as the medium 
necessities of their daily use and fo 
concrete shapes to their thoughts and 


In Mohenjo-daro and Harappa the 
striations insid, every vesse] show the 
potteries must have been shaped on the 
wheel. The use of the wheel shows also ¢ 
advancement in the art of making pott 
earliest method of making pots was ‘to tw 
clay into long ropes and to twist thes¢ 
and round, into the designed shape. M 
was then pressed into the hollows bety 
coils and carefully smoothed flat with : 
gers.’ 


The Indian potter’s wheel is of the 
end rudest kind. “The clay to be mou 
heaped on the centre of the wheel, and tt 
squats down on the ground before it. 
vigorous turns and away spins the whee 
and round. The designs in Mohenjo-d 
Harappa were painted on the red surfaci 
brush before firing, the material used | 
thick, black or purplish-black paint me 
magniferous haematite.” The most popula: 
which occurs on the potteries found in } 
daro and Harappa and other Indus Vall 
is composed of a series of intersecting 
‘a pattern which does not appear on tl 
of any other ancient civilisation and ° 
somewhat bewildering to the eye y 
forms the only decoration on a jar.’ 
very interesting and common device is 
pattern. No human figure, except on ¢ 
from Harappa, can be found as design 
pottery of Mohenjo-daro where the usual 
are the figures of animals, birds, snakes | 


In Japan th, pottery of Nippon, a 
to historians, belong to the period of ¢ 
from which time the history of Japan 
It is said that one Oosin-tsumi was th 
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fof ae g art of mais pots in that country, Vases 
of this period are usually found in ancient 
tombs, and because of their claw-like ornaments 
in hard stone, they are known as magatama 
tsubo or precious jewel vases. These potteries 
were perhaps produced by a race which preceded 


the existing Japanese and the most interesting 


fact to be noted in this connection is that we 
find a close affinity and similarity in the making 
of these pots with those discovered in North 
America and in certain parts of Europe. 
Common fire-dried pots were in use in different 
parts of the world from th, remotest times and 
the first potters working in Japan most probably 
came from Korea about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

About the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
when the doctrine of the Buddha engulfed the 
vast stretches of China and the farther East 
the Chinese influenced to a great extent the 
inhabitants of Japan in the realms of art and 
religion. But the potter’s whecl in Japan, it 
is reported, was invented by a priest of Idzumi 


‘in the early thirtees of the eigth century A.D. 


“The ceramic products of old Japan are amongst 
ils most precious art.’ The teaceremony (Cha- 
ro-yu) had an influence upon the potter’s art 
in Japan, ‘The most important objects required 
in the ceremony were tea-jars (Chaiie) in which 
powdered tea was kept and tea-bowls (Chawan), 
in which it was mixed with water and from 
which it was drunk. Some of the most jnterest- 
ing works of th, artist-potters was displayed up- 
on such pieces. The burning of incense was 
enother function which brought into service 


certain utensils, fashioned in pottery by master- 


makers, In date-marks and decoration the 
Japanese artists followed closely their Chinese 
brothers. 

In China the oldest finds of certain pot*eries 
are gathered in Au-yang (Honan). In fact 
with the beginning of th, Han dynasty the art 
of making pottery in China flourished. ‘As to 
the dating of the numerous clay vessels, both 
glazed and unglazed, smooth and decorated in 
relief with hunting scenes and animals in flying 
gallop, there can exist no possible doubt. The 
greatest contribution of China to the world in 
this ling is the invention of porcelain in the 
early Tang time.’ Porcelain was not invented, 
as in material, but came into being from the 


desire for a thin, transparent material, probably 
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to imitate jade, and was certainly produced as 
early as the sixth century A.D. But 


influence can be noticed clearly on the potteries 
of the Tang period. 
Persia was closely in touch with China and © 


it might be possibl, that a number of Chinese 
workmen was brought over to Persia or Chinese 
potters might have come over to Persia of their 
own accord, Sir Malcolm says in his History of 
Persia that a hundred families of Chinese artis- 
ans and engineers came to Persia with Halaku 
Khan in about 1256 A.D. Th. common name 
for Persian earthenware is- Kashi Kari or 
Kashan work. The most common pottery in 
Persia is what is made of reddish clay and 


varnished with a single coiour. 
VN 





Pottery from Baluchistan 


Besides these Asiatic countries the art of 
making potteries is highly developed in countries 
like Scandinavia, Greece, Crete, Spain, France, 
Denmark and Russia. The Greeks were the 
first in Europe to make fine pottery. Long be- 
fore history was written the Greek potter had 
sat at the wheel making pots for- women te 
carry water from the wells and great jars to 
hold wine and oil. Pliny has highly praised the 


Spanish pottery of Saguntum near Vallencia; — 
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excellent lustred ware was made at Mercia and 
in the villages of the province of Vallencia. In 
Scandinavia the tombs of the earlier Iron "age 
sometimes contain vessels of very good clay 
ornamented with geometrical pattern. The 
ancient inhabitants of the Gallic soil France) 
manufactured various types of pottery. Here 
also we find geometrical pattern, ornamental 
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combination indicating very dexterous handling 
and keen acumen. The close similarity and 
affinity of the potteries of the different parts of 
the world show that there Was always a 
commonness and oneness in thought and idea, 
in technique and expression among — the 
inhebitants even when one group is separated 
from the other by timé and space. 





MILES OF KNOWLEDGE 
The United States Library of Congress 


On the hundreds of miles~ of shelves in the 
United States Library of Congress are contained 
the history of the country and an important re- 
cord of the world. The Library, which is only 
a few minutes walk from the U.S. Capitol in 
Washington, D.C., houses over 35 million items 
containing information which is available to 
anyone who requests it. 





The main Reading Room is a spacious octa- 


gonal hall where the general subject-matter is 
cata louued 


Originally established as a reference service 
for the use of the United States legislature in 
_880, the pabrery Was started in the Capitol 


with material shipped from England in eleven 
trunks and one map case. By 1897 when the 
Library was moved to its present location, there 
were 14 million items. 


Through ~ Congressional appropriations, 


transfers of material from other U.S. Govern- 
benefactions of 


deposit of 


public-spirited 
books for 


ment agencies, 
citizens and foundations, 





Each day the Library’s Public Reference section 
receives more than 400 requests for information, 
by telephone, telegraph and letter 


copyzight, and a system of international ex- 
chanze of documents, the institution has become 
one of the world’s great libraries. Today, its 
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collections include more than ten million books 
and pamphlets, millions of manuscripts on 
American.history and culture, and thousands of 
bound newspaper volumes, and phonograph re- 
cordings of music, poetry and book readings and 
other works. 

However, the quantity of material contained 
within the Library of Congress is not as impor- 
tant as the diversification and availability of the 
subject-matter. Today a government official or 
private citizen, a student or a scholar, an Ameri. 





Unable to see, this visitor listens to recordings 
of a book selected by him from a w-de «ollec- 
tion of classical and current literature 





The Gutenberg Bible, the first book produced 
on movable metal type in the Western world 
(in 1456), is on permanent exhibit 


can citizen or foreign visitor may use the Lib- 
rary. Trained specialists, such as economists 
and historians, as well as expert librarians are 
there to help whoever requests assistance. 

The inquiring individual has many specia- 
lized divisions in which to find the information 
he seeks. For example he can look in the 
Manuscript, Map, Music, Orientalia or Hispanic 
Dicisions. Perhaps what he needs is in the Slavic, 
Science, Prints and Photographs, or Rarg Book 
rooms. There is the Law Library which contains 
nearly one million volumes and pamphlets in 
many languages covering all known legal systems, 





> te The history of America is now being recorded 
both ancient and modern, The Division for the in sound as well as in print 
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- sa are made available to — blind persons 


tig the United States and its overseas 


"territories, For those who cannot use Braille 
Bit. are entire books and poetry readings on 
Bo Shccopet records, 

Among the Library’s staff of almost 2,400 
_ persons are employees proficient in one or more 
of 60 languages. No matter what country a 
reader is from, there is someone at the Library 
_ who can help him find what he is looking for. 


In 1870 a law was_ passed in the United 


_ States requiring all publishers to deposit two 
copies of a book in the Library’s Copyright 
_ Office before a copyright claim could be 
registered. A large percentage of the books 
_ eurrently published in the Unites States are 
acquired by the Library in this way. 

The Library offers not only the printed 
_ page to the visitor, but appeals to his ear as 
well, Each year there are a series of concerts, 
_ lectures and literary readings in the Library’s 
auditorium, Five Stradivari instruments and 
Tourte: bows, gifts to the Library, are frequently 
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Quartet. Their donor did not want the instru- 
ments to be only show-pieces, but rather wante 
them to be heard by music-lovers. Fe 

Today, the Library continues to perform 

_important services for members of the U.S. 
Congress. As requested by them, the Legislativ e = 
Refererence Service compiles data and statistics, 
produces translations of articles and documents 5 
makes graphs and charts, prepares analytical 
studies of complex problems and supplies o 2er 
background material and facts essential in” 
congressmen’s daily legislative work and in- 
filling a wide variety of requests made by their 
constituent, 

While history is being made, it is slag 
being preserved. Therefore at the Library of 
Congresss the public is welcome: to inspect to 
day’s newspaper as well as the five- century-old 
Gutenberg Bible. This enormous, diversified — 
fund of knowledge on the 250 males of shelves — 
in the Library continues to grow as man’s — 
knowledge. of himself and his world grows.— : 
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SITA RAM SHAH (1877-1957) 
‘An Obituary Tribute 


By Pror. O. 


In November last year, the hand of death has 
snatched away an old resident of Benares, belong- 
ing to an old aristocratic family who was held 
in very high esteem in the society of the United 
Provinces. He did not quite belong to 
_ the present generation, but to a generation 
which has now passed away. He was the last re- 
presentative of this older generation and he repre- 
sented a type of the old educated gentry of the 
_ aristocratic society, who did not live a life of 
idle ease, rolling in the comforts of his own 
wealth, but as a highly cultured man of 
| Bddcstion and breadth of outlook, gracefully 
b taking his part in the ‘life of the society 
in which he lived, and which he adorned 
_ by many qualities of head and heart. A hand- 


some person of great beauty, and an individual of 
Ss g reat gaat megnetinn, he was in ray 8 a 
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picturesque personality not only by virtue of his — 
personal charm and brilliant social virtues, but — 
by virtug of his many accomplishments and cul- 
tural interests. He came from a family with — 
high intellectual traditions and traditions of great — 
public service. One of his ancestors, Monohor — 
Das, who was a successful businessman in the: 3 
City of Calcutta more than a century ago, is 
remembered with respect for his many charitiogs 
and public services, one of which still survives 
in the large tank in Chowringhee opposite the - 
New Market. Before the Corporation of Calcut a ig 
was established, good drinking water was in 
great demand amongst the residents of a grow- 
ing city and this act of charity of Monohor Das : 
was long forgotten until three years ago, when — 
a marble tablet was set up on the east bank és 

_ this tank Sorina guia his oat povlie ere 
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From this family have come Dr. Bhagwan Das, Government towards the new National Move- 
















~ the great sage and. philosopher, Dr. ‘Sri Ranjan, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the University of 

~ Allahabad and Hon’ble Sri Prakash, the founder 
E of the famous Vidyapith of Benares, and 
the present Governor of the State of Bombay. 
ve a Another member of this family is a creat cham- 
BS pion of women’s education and a famous collee- 
tor of ancient Indian Coinse — ares 
. : But Sitaram Shah was a brilliant luminary 
~ im his own light and did not shine in the reflec- 
~ ted glory of the other members of his family, 
- distinguished as they are im many spheres of 
- activity. 








- . Examination from the Allahabad University in 


- Service in 1901. His many talents were reward- 
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ment, 


amongst aristocrats. , : 
became a trained shikari, well-known for his 
fine marksmanship and his house is still loaded 
with numerous trophies of animals’ heads and— 
tiger-skins. He was an all-round sportsman 


« 


shining equally in cricket, tennis, polo, and — : 
billiards, He was a close associate of Dr. Annie 


Besant in the Theosophical Movement in Benares 
and ke helped in many ways the founding of the 
Central Hindu College, which institution he 


served in various capacities. He took an ener- — 
social, philan- 


getic part in many educational, 
thropic and cultural organizations, e.g., Kashi. 
Vidye Pith, Central Hindu College and School, 
Kashi Club, Agarwal Sports Club, Agarwal 
Samaj, Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Ramakrishna 
Mission Hospital, Bharat Kala Bhavan, and the | 
Benares Hndu University. His literary activities 
were no less distinguished and are recorded in his 
translation of the Gita, and several Upanisads 
in Hindi verse and in a book on Animal Life, 
based on his experiences in many hunting 
expeditions. 


But Sitaram Shah will be best remembered 
as a collector and connoisseur of Indian Painting, 
a unique accomplishment and a role, of national 
services, which is now assuming a great signifi- 
cance in the history of the study of. Indian Art — 
in the new setting of a free and nationalist 
India. 
of Indian Art were looked down upon by -even 

the educated section of Indians and it is a 


In the days of his youth the products — 


matter of wonder how, an athlete, pre-occupied — 


with games of hunting and other branches of 
sports, could develop a love for mediaeval 
Indian painting. In the present context in the 
many developments in the fields of Indian Art 


his great service in collecting and amassing a — 


formidable assembly of great masterpieces © 
Moghul painting is a_ service of - valuabl 
national significance. It is the highly giftec i 
and the 







his storehouse of great national treasures. — 
Considering the large number 
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E Fisting ‘the wealth of Indian Art-treasures 
fe _ during the last fifty years, Sitaram’s services to 
be the cause of national art cannot be too highly 
praised. Carried away by blazing emotions 
in the struggle for political freedom, our great 
ahi had no time to take steps to stop the 
a aaa drain of the Art-treasures of India for 
several generations, If Sitaram Shah had not 
~ collected and preserved a very large number of 
the chosen masterpieces of Moghul painting, 
India would have been much poorer in her 
_ national assets and historical records and we 


should have to travel to Europe and America 


- togstudy the Great Masters of our great histori- 
_ cal epoch, Nobody in India knew of the great 
~ art-collection of Sitaram Shah before 1907, when 
_Coomaraswamy examined the collection and 

_ pronounced it as a unique hoard of great 
masterpieces of supreme value for the under- 

standing and appreciation of India in the sphere 
of painting. Since Coomaraswamy’s appreciation 

the fame of this collection has travelled across 
_ the whole world and the residence of Sitaram 


- Shah has become a temple, visited by hundreds 
of tourists and connoisseurs of art and a place 
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of rest: attraction to all pilgrims to the sacred — 
city. There are thousands of industrial magnets, “ 
rich bankers, and merchant-princes in India to- — 
day, but there are hardly more than a dozen 
collectors of the art-treasures of India. And — 
the name of Sitaram Shah as a collector and _ 
connoisseur of Indian painting will be for ever — 
cherished in national memory for his great 
service to a great , national cause and, it is 
hoped, will inspire our future citizens to make — 
equal contributions to the study of our national — 
culture, now considerably impoverished by the 
continuous drain of its art-treasures for a period — 
of more than a century, Appreciation of the 4 
Fine Arts and the scholarly study of our 
history have; not yet found its place in our — 
Universities and hundreds of students are fling 
out from the portals of our temples of learning, — 
year after year, completely oblivious of the 
suprme spiritual values* of our national art. If q 
our educated citizens are able to recover their 
national consciousness in Art ‘in some futures = 
time, they will be able to realize what services 
Sitaram Shah has rendered to the cause ol 
national art. 
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SYRIA—THE CRADLE OF ARAB NATIONALISM 


By Z. 


Tue cradle of Arab nationalism, Syria or Suriya 
as it is called by the Syrians, has during the 
past ten years, occasionally made headlines in 
the world press. The present tension in West 
Asia has once again turned the spotlight on 
this strategically situated country. 


| Stretching along the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, Syria occupies the North- 
Western part of the great Arabian Peninsula, It 
has an area of 66,046 square miles and is 
hi abited by nearly 4 million people, The 
cou try has the usual Mediterranean climate 
and is sunny, dry and healthy. 
The veil of antiquity shrouds the exact 
_time when the human race first set its foot on 


heir flocks of shite and goats are known to 
ave wandered on te mee! pentane centuries 
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before the dawn of civilization and they were a 
in all probability its first settlers, ° ~e 


Flanked by the ancient empires, Syria has; 
except for a few golden epochs, seldom enjoyed — 
complete peace and prosperity throughout its 
nearly five thousand-year-old history. In 2,750 
B.C. Akkadians, of Semitic origin, under theis = 
great leader, Sargon I, founded an empire over 
the vast region now called Syria and Iraq. 2a 

With the decay of the Akkadian Empire, — 
Syria was occupied by the Babylonians, They a a 
were followed in turn by the Egyptians, the — 
Assyrians, the Babylonians again, the Persians, 
the Romans, the Muslim Arabs, the Turks and _ o 
the French. In 1944 tthe Syrians wrested _ “a 
independence from their French exploiters after as ‘ 


many a blood-bath and pealarcd thie county 1 
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Syria has a unicameral assembly elected 
by the people every four years. The assembly 
elects the president and appoints the Council of 
Ministers for the majority party. 





Historic bridge over the Euphrates at the city of 


Now a bone of contention between the 
world’s two power-blocks, this young republic 
was repeatedly shaken by the internal disorders 
and foreign intrigues during the years 1949 
to 1954 and its capital Damascus has during 
this short period witnessed 
as many as four coup detats. 
President Shukry Bey Alkuwatly 
was forced to resign by Col. 
Husni Zaim who installed him- 
self as president in March, 1949. 
In a _ military uprising led 
by Hanavi, Col. Sami, Col. 
Zaim was overthrown, arrested 
and executed on August 14, 
1949. Col. MHanavi, however, 
soon restored the power to the 
pelitical leaders. The Greater 
Syria. Scheme—formation of a 
single state consisting of Syria, 
Jordan and I:aqg—sponsored by 
the late’ King Abdulla of Jordan 
im 1951, sharply divided the 
public opinion in Syria, and paved the way for 
yet another coup in which Lt. Genejral Adib 
Shishkly seized the power. In January, 1954 
Sultan Altarash, the leader of the warlike Druze 
tribe of Jabl-e-Druze (Southern Syria) raised 
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the standard of revolt against Shishkly’s regime. 
He was later supported by a number of military 
officers headed by Captain Mustafa Hamaduni. 
Finding the situation out of his control, General 
Shishkly fled to Saudi Arabia 
and the country once again re- 
turned to the constitutional 
ways, and the reins of Govern- 
ment have since remained in the 
hands tf the elected leaders, 
Sixty-six-year-old Shukri Bey 
Alkuwatly, the present President 
of the Syrian Republic, was 
elected to the post in 1955 for 
the third time. His career, in- 
extricably, linked with the Arab 
struggle for liberation from ‘the 
foreign yoke, is a saga of sacri- 
fices and self-denial. He plung- 


ed himself in the nationalist 


repeatedly arrested, tortured and 
twice sentenced to death in ab- 
sentia, he continued the freedom battle until his 
country achieved complete independence. During 
his presidentship, Alkuwatly has initiated many 
reforms and development projects which have 
brought prosperity to the people. In foreign 
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The port of Latakia 


affairs, he advocates a _ policy of close co- 
operation with ether Arab States and non- 
alignment with any of the world’s power-blocks. 

Damascus, the picturesque capital of Syria, 
is the world’s oldest continuously inhabited city. 
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A view of water-wheel at Hama. 
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Such water-wheels irrigate 


thousands of acres of land in Syria 


Though western in outlook, the Syrian capital 
still retains a substantial flavour of the Orient. 
Most of the ancient magnificent buildings of the 
city have been either ‘burnt down by the 
accidental fires or destroyed by the French 
bombardments in 1921, yet Azam Palace, 
Ommyyad Mosque, Takkiya Mosque, Sultan 
Saladin’s Tomb and Roman Arcade still stand 
to bear testimony to its past architectural - glory. 
Museum, Parliament House and Railway Station 
are among the modern buildings worth visiting. 
Its vaulted and open markets are as fine as in 
any city of Europe. Stuffs of silk, cotton and wool 
produced locally, are of lovely texture and design. 

Much sung by the Arabian poets and called 
‘the Golden Brook’ by the Greeks, the Nahr-e- 
Baraza or Baraza Canal passes through the city 
and supplies the drinking water to its population. 

Lying at the crossroads of the ancient 
caravan routes, Palmyra, the queen of the 
Syrian desert, attained a high degree of 
civilization in the beginning of the, first century 
A.D. Her celebrated Queen Zenobia resolutely 
defied the mighty armies of the Imperial Rome 
in the third century B.C. but was ultimately 


defeated and saw her prosperous capital 
destroyed. Its looted wealth, carried to Rome, 


dazzled the eyes of the Roman citizens. The 
ruined palaces, temples and _ lavish tombs of 
Palmyra recall to memory its bygone glory. 

In fact, the entire country is strewn with 
the monuments that speak of tits past erandeur. 
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Once again Azam palace at Damascus 
echoes with music 


Aleppo, Homs, Hama and Latakia are other 
notable cities of Syria. 


The country has a public education system 
but a number of private and foreign schools 


also exist. There is a good University at 
Damascus and agricultural and _ engineering 
colleges in other cities. The progress and 


expansion of agriculture and industries has been 
mainly responsible for the growing increase in 
the national income. 

Agriculture and textile industry are the 
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mainstay of the Syrians who are mostly Muslim 
and speak Arabic. 
In short, the 


glorious past and her awakened present can best 


different aspects of Syria’s 
be described 
Syrian: 
“Syria made splendid contributions to the 
development of world civilization, and in Arab 
history served as torch of a_ great culture, 
radiant with principles of humanity and products 
of man’s inventive power; as cradle of ancient 
civilizations, she led the human race along the 
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path of progress, disseminating light 


combating darkness, 


“Tin Syria’s desert are impressive pictures of 
man’s struggle against the forces of nature and 
his endless exertions to make full use of earth’ 


Ss 
hidden wealth. | 


“Syria is a small country of four million 
people, but {in Her progressive tendencies—to- 
gether with sister Arab States—constitutes a 
rich store of hope for the future of man in an 


awakened East.” 





NIETZSCHE’S PHILOSOPHY: A RE-EVALUATION 


By Dr. R. C. MATHUR, M.A., LL.B., A.M.; php. (Columbia, New York) 


“Listen! for I am such and such a person. For WHeaven’s Sake do not 
confuse me with any one else!” —Pref., E.H.I.P., 8ll. 


iT is’ easy to read Nietzsche* but difficult to 
interpret him. It is fascinating and invigorat- 
ing to read Nietzsche. One is almost swept off 
his feet by his powerful, brilliant, quick and 
supple style. He shocks us out of our smug 
complacency, weak sentimentality and foolish 
conventionality. We breathe fresh air, shake off 
the weight of ‘dead custom’ and enjoy open- 
air atmosphere. Fresh vistas, fresh valuations 
and fresh insights are revealed to us. In short 
We regain our spirit of adventure. Herein lies 
the danger and difficulty of interpreting him. 
His fast overflowing style, the overwhelming 
tempo and aphoristic manner do not help us to 
understand him rightly. Sometimes while 
seemingly engaged in destroying old values 
he also in a subtle manner suggests some 
‘hidden use in them. If, therefore, he has been 
‘misunderstood or not understood at all the fault 
is as much his as his readers,’ Some writers 
have interpreted him as a Darwinian, an apostle 
of a cruel will-to-power, a destroyer and subver- 
ter of all morality, goodness and decency. 
Others like Walter A. Kaufmann have painted 
him in very bright colours by interpreting his 
references to war, cruelty, will-to-power and 
the ideal of superman in a symbolic manner. 
As I understand Nietzsche I feel both these 
interpretations are onesided: both are partially 
true and both are partially false. 

The key to the understnding -of Nietzsche 
lies in recognizing that he wrote like an inspired 
man, a genius who had some message to convey 
without proving, who had some truth to reveal 
and who could not but overflow with what he 
had to say. In other words he conceived him. 
self to be a man of destiny. He says: “To think 
of one’s self as a destiny, not to wish one’s self 





* The references-given in the brackets are all the 
Modern Library [Edition of The Philosophy of 
Nietzsche. The abbreviations are after the English 
titles of the work of Nietzsche as given there. 


different—this, in stich circumstances, is the very 
highest wisdom.” (E.H. Sec. 6, p. 888). 

In’ fact Nietzsche was disgusted with the 
existing morality of ineffective sentimental pity, 
hypocritical profession of high ideals, and mere 
conformity and mediocrity. He saw the danger 
of universal stagnation and decadence. To 
pull men out of such decadent uncreative morality 
he had, in the spirit of an inspired man, to make 
extreme statements without qualifications and 
reservations—even at the cost of being mis. 
understood. He himself said in the Preface to 
the Genealogy that in order to wnderstand him 
people should read all his works and ruminate 
over them. However, he had no patience with 
weak, reformist methods or timid half-hearted 
measures, or cowardly compromise. He wanted 
to apply the surgeon’s lancet and amputate the 
decaying limb forthwith. With the touch of 
lightning he wanted to shock men out of their 
self-hypnosis and self-righteousness. He; there- 
fore, condemned the conventional morality 
based on pity and weakness outright, threw 
overboad the entire scheme of valuation and 
heralded his new task as the “transvaluation of 
all values.” In such a task lies his strength as 
well as weakness. The strength lies in calling 
attention to a very important and a very difficult 


task of overthrowing conventional morality 
based on deep-rooted, inveterate and _long- 
established traditions. This required  supcr- 


human strength. But his weakness lies in the 
fact that in his zeal for destroying he came peri- 
[ously near “throwing out the baby with the 
bath.” 

Let us now see how Nietzsche conceived his 


task. For him “not mankind but superman is 
the goal.’ Now the concept of superman is 
open to several interpretations. In Schopen- 


hauer as Educator he tells us that mankind 
ought constantly to be striving to produce great 
men; that this alone is its duty. In We Philo- 
logists he says that with the help of favourable 
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measures great individuals might be. produced 
who would be both different from and higher 
than those who heretofore have existed by mere 
chance. Let us turn to Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
“Ji teach you the superman. ‘Man is something 
that is to be surpassed. What have ye done to 
surpass man?” (Zara, Prologue, 3, p. 6). Or 
again, “What is the ape to man? A laughing- 
stock, a thing of shame. And just th, same 
shail be man to the superman: a laughing-stock, 
a thing of shame” (ibid). Again, “The 
superman is the meaning of the earth. Let your 
‘will say: The superman shall be the meaning of 
the earth” (ibid). Again, “Man is a rope stretch- 
ed between animal and the superman—a rope 
over en abyss.” [Zara, Prologue (4) p. 81. “What 
is great in man is that he is a bridge and not a 
goal (ibid). 

Now it is evident from all these quotations 

that in the beginning Metzsche thought of the 
superman as a new, species, But the language 
bere is so aphoristic and symbolic that in. view 
of his later statements it would be difficult to 
uphold this interpretation, 
» or example he says: “I conjure you, my 
brethren, remain true to the earth and believe 
not those who speak onto you of super-earthly 
hopes. Prisoners are they, whether they know 
it or not.” (Zara, Prologue, 8, p. 6). 

The superman, is not a new species, other- 
wise it would be too nebulous to be striven for. 
He implies by it a possibility, which men could 
realize by developing their physical and spiritual 
potentialities provided they adopted the new 
scheme of values and gave up the old decadent 
scheme of Christian values based on pity and 
weakness. The superman will represent power 
anc strength. All that proceeds from power is 
good and all that springs from weakness is bad. 
The truly strong and powerful man will be digni- 
fie, generous, gracious, expansive and overflow- 


ing. He will be creative of values.. It is wrong 
to think that WNietzsche’s superman will be a 
brutish barbarian though in some passages 


Nietzsche in his polemic zeal gives such an im- 
pression. 


The -superman is the strong man who has 
essimilated and controlled his powers and -ener- 
gies and given them a creative -form—such as 
eae ans ‘artist and even the Saint. In 

The Joyful Wisdom. he says: |. 
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“He whose soul longeth to experience the: 
whole range of hitherto recognised values and 
desirabilities and to circumnavigate all the 
coasts of this ideal ‘Mediterranian Sea,’ who 
from the adventures of his most personal experi- 
ence, wants to know how it feels to be a con- 
gueror and discoverer of the ideal—as. likewise 
how it is with the artist, the Saini, the legislator, 
the Sage, the scholar, the devotee, the prophet and 
the godly non-conformist of the old  style—re- 
quires one thing alone all for that purpose— 
‘great healthiness—such healthiness as one not 
only possesses, but also constantly acquires and 
must acquire, because one increasingly sacrifices 
it. again and must sacrifice it.” (Quoted Introd. 


p. XXII). 


In the same book he says: 

“Another ideal runs on before us, a strange 
tempting ideal full of danger, to which we should 
not like to persuade any one, because we do not 
so readily acknowledg, any one’s right thereto: 
the ideal of a spirit who plays naively (that is 
involuntarily and from overflowing abundance 
and power) with everything that has hitherto 
been called holy, good, intangible and divine.” 
(Quoted Introd. p. XXTJI). Again, “The ideal 
of humanly superman, welfare and benevolence 
will often appear inhuman . .” (Quoted Introd.’ 
p. XXIII). 


To understand Nietzsche properly we have to 
take his two ideas of the superman and will-to- 
power together. He conceived will-to-power as 
one fundamental principle which expresses itself 
in the universe.’ Psychologically also he attempts 
to explain all human behaviour in terms of such 
a will-to-power. Now he conceives the super- 
man as not one in whom the will-to-power is 
working in an unrestrained, brutish manner, 
but as one who has given form, direction and 
purpose to this will-to-power. In The Birth of 
Tragedy his main aim is to explain how 
tragic art in ancient Greece was the perfect 
harmony of the Dionysian and the Appollonian 
qualities—in which power was controlled, chan- 
nelized, individualized and given form. 

This will-to-power is the truth for him, He 
values truth above ‘goodness’—nay above every- 
thing. Telling us why he chose the name 
‘Zarathustra’ he says: “. . . all history is the 
experimental refutation of the theory of the so- 
called moral order of things: the more import- 
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ant point is that Zarathustra was more truthful 
than any other thinker. In his teaching glone 
do we meet with éruthfulness upheld as the 
highest virtue, i.e., the reverse of the cowardice 
of the idealist who flees from reality.” Again 
—To tell the truth and aim straight: that is 
the first Persian virtue. Am I understood? ... 
The overcoming of morality through  itseli— 
through truthfulness, the overcoming of the 
moralist through his opposite—through me: that 
is what the name Zarathustra means in my 


“mouth.” (Quoted Introd. p. XXXIII). He 
brings out the above point that the superman 


is a man of self-mdQstery and self-discipline in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, Part Il, Aphorism 34 
entitled ‘Self-Surpassing” There he says, “And 
this secret spake life herself unto me. ‘Behold’ 
said, she, ‘I am that which must ever surpass 
itself.” (p. 125). Again, “But thou, O Zara- 
thustra wouldst view the ground of everything, 
and its background; thus must thou mount even 
above thyself—-up, upwards, until thou hast 
‘even thy stars under thee.” (Zara, IIT Aph. 
45, p. 146) Finally: 
“My humanity is a’ continual self-mastery.” 
(E.H. 8, p. 830). | 
Now this ideal of *superman who has 
transcended and surpassed himself requires 
breaking of old values and adopting new ones. 
It involves hard discipline and even pain. In 
several passages of Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Nietzsche speaks of his task. of destroying the 
existing morality. He tells us that the so-called 
Christian neighbour-love is qa flight from the 
obligation of perfecting - oneself and 
prayers spring ‘from faint-hearted souls, He 
advocates love of one’s own self a wholesome 
healthy love. Speaking of his task of destroying 
existing morality he says: “These mediators and 
mixers we detest—the passing 
half and half ones that have neither learned to 
bless nor to curse from the heart.” (Zara. 
Aph. 48, p. 182). Again, “For rather will J have 
noise and thunders and tempest-blasts, than this 
discreet, doubting cat-repose; and also amongst 
men do I hate, most of all the soft-treaders 
and half and half ones and 
hesitating, passing clouds.” (Zara. Aph. 48, p. 
182) . 


He thus conceived his task as giving a push 
to a morality already’ on the verge of falling 


- 


that all 


clouds: those’ 


the doubting, - 
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and collapsing. Before we embark on an 
exposition of how he carries out this task in 
The Genealogy of Morals we shall have a look 
at what he has to say of his task in Ecce Homo. 


‘He quotes himself ‘from The Dawn of Day, 


“My life task is to prepare for humanity a 
moment of supreme self-consciousess, g great 
noontide when it will gaze both backwards and 
forwards, when it will emerge from the tyranny 
of accident and the priesthood and for the firs? 
time pose the question of the Why and Where- 
fore of humanity as a whole.” (E.H., p. 887). 

While criticizing the dominance of priestly 
morality of decadence and ‘will-for-nothing-ness’ 
he says with great vehemence: “When one is no 
longer serious about self-preservation and the 
increase of bodily energy, ie., of life; when 
anemia is.made an ideal and the contempt of the 
body is construed as ‘the Salvation on the Soul’ 
what can all this be if not a recipe for decadence? 
Loss of ballast, resistance offered to natural 
instincts, in a word, ‘selflessness’—this is what 
has hitheto been called- morality. ‘With ‘The 
Dawin of Ray’ I. first took up the struggle against 
‘the morality of self-renunciation.” (E.H., p. 
889). | 


In denouncing the so-called ‘good man’ he 
says: “To demand that everybody become a 
‘sood, man’, a gregarious animal, ‘blue-eyed, 
benevolent, ‘beautiful soul’ or as Herbert Spencer 
wished—an  altruist, would mean robbing 
existence of its. greater character, castrating 
mankind and reducing it te a wretched mongo- 
lism. And this has been attempted! It is this that 
men call morality!” (E.H., p. 927). He quotes 
himself from Zarathustra as saying that the 
‘good man’ is the beginning of the end. 

In the Ecco Homo under the heading “Why 


‘I am a Fatality” Nietzsche slashes mercilessly 


at Christian morality as a crime against life— 
the will-to-falsehood—which teaches contempt 
of primal life—instincts, which sets up a ‘soul’ 
to overthrow the body and which finds sex 
impure. He implies that in trying to makg men 
self-less Christianity makes men sex-less, decadent 
and impotent degénerates. He defines such 
morality as: “Morality is the idiosyncrasy of 
decadents, actuated by a desirg to avenge them- 
selves successfully upon life.” (E.H., p. 931). 
He goes on to denounce all the Christian 
conceptions of soul, other-worldliness, sin and 
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finally the good man, “Finally most frightfully 
of all the notion of the ‘good man’ comes to 
mean everything which is weak; ill, misshapen 
anc. suffering from itself, everything which must 
be obliterated.” (E.H., p. 932).— 

“Have you understood me? Dionysus vs. 
Christ.” (E.H., p. 932). : 

In the ‘Genealogy of Morals Nietzsche 
reveals himself as a psycholggist of acut, analy- 
tical power and deep penetration into human 
nature. He develops here some of the notions 
wkich he had presaged in Beyond Good and 
Evil. The three Essays of the Genealogy are 
preceded by a Preface by himself. In the first 
Essay he traces the origin of “Good and Evil” 
and “Good and Bad” and _ traces the rise of 
Christianity to the spirit of resentment as a 
counter movement to aristocratic values, In the 
second Essay he gives a brilliant: account of the 
psychology of conscience ‘and in the third. Essay 
an equally keen analysis of the origin and power 
of the ascetic ideal. ‘The three Essays taken 
tozether are conceived by him as a_ task 
preparatory to a transvaluation of all values, 

In the Preface he tells us that his purpose 
ir writirg the Genealogy of Morals is tq enable 
"5s to understand ourselves better shorn of all 
superficiality and hypocrisy. He points out: 
“Of necessity We remain strangers to ourselves, 
we understand: ourselves not in ourselves, we are 
bsund to be mistaken, for us holds good to all 
eternity the motto: ‘Each one is farthest away 
from himself’—as far as ourselves are concerned 
we are not ‘knowers’” (p. 622). He. gave up 
Isoking for the supernatural origin of Evil. 
The problem which confronted him was; “Under 
what conditions did man invent for himself 
those judgments of values “Good and Evil’? (p. 
(24). He wanted to enquire into their intrinsic 
value. Have these hindered or helped human 
vell-being? “Are they a symptom of the 
cistress, impoverishment and degeneration of 
ruman life? Or conversely is it in them that is 
manifested the fulness, the strength and will of 
life, its courage, its sal confidence, its future?” 
(p. 624). 

This brings out clearly the ee of the 
_ Genealogy. ‘It implies that even for Nietzsche 
<rUe morality should aim at human well-being 
which for him consists in strength, courage and 
celf-confidence and an out-going attitude to life. 
The value of morality itself constitutes the 
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problem. He questions the value of the so-called 
‘unegoistic instincts’ of pity, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice which were extolled by Schopenhauer. 
He began to realize that it is precisely these 
instincts which constitute a great ‘seduction of 
nothingness-nihilism.? The entire morality of 
pity is rotten to the core and is a sign of decay 
of human fibre. He mentions Plato, Spinoza, 
La Rouche Foucauld and Kant for their 
contempt of pity. 

In section 6 of the Preface he tells us that 
he has in mind ‘a Critique of Moral Values’— 
the value of these values. Hitherto the ‘good 
man’ of the existing morality has been taken 
for granted as of value for human progress and 
prosperity. He asks us to suppose the opposite 
were true that. the ‘good man’ was a sign of 
retrogression and degeneration by means of 
which the future was sacrificed to the present. 
“So that morality would really be saddled with 
the guilt if the maximum potentiality of the 
power and splendour, of the human species were 
never to be attained ?”? (p. 628) | 

The implicatiorls of this quotation are far- | 
reaching. Firstly he is here critisizing the 
existing morality of the ‘good man’ as effete and 
barren so far as ‘the future is concerned. 
Secondly he warns us that this morality would 


‘be guilty if the maximum possibilities of the 


power and splendour of the human species were 
never to be attained. Here the goal set by 
Nietzsche is the progressive realisation of the 
futura possibilities of which the human species 
is capable. He implies that true power will be 
attained by the maximum possible development 
of human potentialities. Herice his will-to-power 
should not be taken as a_ barbaric return to 
unabashed cruelty, exploitation and appropriation 
—though he tends himself to this interpretation 
sometimes, ‘That Nietzsche had in mind this 
idea of the maximum possibilities of the develop- 
ment of the human species is shown also by 
what he says in Beyond Good and Evil in the 
Easay “The Natural History of Morals.” He is 
ther, talking about the universal ‘deterioration 
of man under the -whole Christo- European- 

Morality and says that he who sees this danger. 
sees ata. glance’ all that could 
still be made out of man through a favourable 
accumlation and augmentation of human powers 
and arrangements; he knows with all the know- 
ledge of his conviction how unexhausted man 
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still is for the greatest possibilities and how 
often in the past the type man has stood in 
presence of mysterious decisions and new 
paths” (p. 497). 


The three essays of the Genealogy are a 
brilliant conjecture and show Nietzsche’s powers 
of keen psychological analysis, But as is usual 
with him they are full of exaggerations. As I 
have tried to explain in the introduction he was 
impatient with the sluggishness and mediocrity 


of men. He was disgusted with all talk of: 
morality based on submissiveness, weakness, 
pity and sympathy. He thought that this 
misplaced emphasis on the softer Christian 
virtues was causing a loosening of fibre, 
effeminacy and general decay of men. This was 


making man weak, and worse still it was justify- 
ing his weakness, -His aim was to pull men out 
of their stupor and_ self-righteousness so that 
instead of talking glibly and hypocritically about 
love of neighoour men would devote themselves 
to the task of self-perfection. He felt that people 
had ignored this important task of self-develop- 
ment. He says under. the heading “The 
Be-dwarfing Virtue’: “Those teachers of sub- 
mission wherever. there is aught puny or 
sickly or scabby there do they creep like lice; 
and only my disgust preventeth me from crack- 
ing them” (Zar., p. 109). Again, “Do never 
what ye will—but first be such as can will” 
(Zar. p. 190). “Love ever your neighbour as 
yourselves—but first be such as love themselves 
. Such as love with great love, such as 
love with great contempt” (Zar., p. 190). 


Now it is clear from all this that what he 
means is that you must first become capable of 
loving yourself. Then alone out of fulness can 
you really love your neighbour—otherwise it be- 
comes only a flight from ourseli—an excuse for 
sluggishness and torpor, 


* * a 
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CoNCLUSION 

The chief value of Nietzsche’s Genealogy 
lies not in displacing fundamental Christian 
ideals but in attacking the perversity, the 
sentimentality and the hypocrisy which vitiated 
them. His sharp attacks, though exaggerated, 
came like a rushing wind to purify these ideals 
and to awaken men from their smugness and 
self-righteousness. He was certainly right in 
attacking any morality or religion based on fear, 
cowardice and weakness. No doubt a man who 
believes in God and professes thesg moral ideals 
out of fear and weakness and hope of a future 
reward for himself is less than man. In that 
sense the so-called atheist who is manly and 
courageous and has faith in himself is much 
better than the cowardly superstitious theist. 
Nobody who does not believe in himself can 
really believe in anything. This is, to my mind, 
the permanent deposit of truth in Nietzsche’s 
thought. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
’ The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed, 
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ENGLISH 
THE ORIGINS OF THE NATIONAL 
S-UCATION MOVEMENT (1905-1910): By 
Heridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee. Jadav- 
pur University. 1957. Pp. 440, Price Rs. 12. 


This scholarly, well-documented and com- 
prehensive survey of a glorious, but almost 
fcrgotten chapter of the history of modern India 
has been written by two ‘young but trained 
strdents of history, husband and _ wile, 
working together on the primary sources for 
a number of years. It forms the first out of a 
projected 4-volume study of the Swadeshi move- 
ment of 1905 and the following years, which is 
keld to be “for all practical purposes the first 
stage in India’s freedom movement.” The 
asthors’ thorough grasp of their subject is 
ecualled by their soundness of judgment and 
their excellent readable style. At the outset we 
are introduced to the classification of their 
primary sources (the secondary sources being 
rizhtly used mainly for criticism) under five 
heads comprising published works and unpub- 
lished letters and memoirs as well as discourses 
with living persons participating in the move- 
ment (pp. xiv-xvi). The book consists of two 
Parts, Part I entitled The Genesis and Develop- 
ment of the National Council of Education,’ and 
Part JI bearing the title The Dawn and The 
Vewn Society. In Part I the author begins with 
a brief but illuminating account of the historical 
packground of the movement (pp. 13-18). 
Then they trace in detail] the swift and dramatic 
turn of events in Bengal leading simultaneously 
to the foundation of the Natinal Council of Edu- 
cation and the Socizty for the Promotion of 
Technical Education in the middle of 1906 
(pp. 19-48). This is followed by a full and criti- 
cal. statement of the curriculum of studies set 
up’ by both institutions (pp. 48-60). Then 
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comes a complete account of the activities of 
the National Council of Education for thg four 
memorable years of its existence (1906-10} 
under three heads, viz., organisation and deve: 
lopment of Bengal National College and School 
in Calcutta (with a chronicle of the working 
of the former institution in its literary, scientific 
and technical departments (pp. 46-113), the 
foundation and-development of National Schools 
in various Bengal districts (pp. 113-26), and-the 
spread of tha movement outside Bengal (pp. 126- 
39). We are then treated to what may be 
called the University Calendar of the National 
Council of Education giving the subjects of 
the examination with their number of papers 
and the names of the paper-setters and the re- 
sults of the examinations (pp. 135-146). It 
is interesting to observe, in the light of present 
contrcversies, that the council authorities allott- 
ed for the equivalence of the Matriculation and — 
the Ictermidiate in Arts examinations of Indian | 
Universities, two papers to “Sanskrit, Persian 
or Arabic with an allied vernacular” (viz., 
Bengeli and Hindi in the casy of the first, and 
Urdu in the case of the last two), and two other 
papers to English as the second language. The 
further account of the activities of the National 
Council of Education is followed by the story 
of thy merger of the sister Society into itself in 
1910 leading ultimately to its unmerited end 
(pp. 146-78). 

The authors introduce Part II with a very 
satisfactory life-sketch of Satish Chandra 
Mukherjee, “one of the chief architects of the 
Swadeshi movement of 1905 and a mighty pro- 
phet of Indian nationalism at the dawn of the 
present century” (pp. 181-213). This is 
followed by a detailed and exhaustive history 
of The Dawn (subsdquently called The Daun 
and The Dawn Society's Magazine), of which 
Sri Mukherjee bore the editiorial charge almost 
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from the first, for a length of 16 years (1897- 
1913), pp. 214-50). Then comes an equally 
exhaustive and satisfactory account of the 
foundation of The Dawn Society (of which Sri 
Mukherjee) was throughout the life and soul) 
in 1902, and its varied activities in its “general 
training” and its “religious training” classes, 
and afterwards in its technical and magazine 
sections. The concluding chapter: (pp. 315-58) 
consists of a classified list of articles published 
in The Dewn from 1897-1913. Four valuable 
appendices with an Index bring this important 
work to a close. The paper, print and the 
general get-up are good. Tha work is aptly 
dedicated to the memory of three valiant 
fighters in India’s Freedom Movement, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, B. G. Tilak and Bepin Chandra 
Pal, while Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji contri- 
butes an interesting Foreword. If we have to 
offer any criticism, it is that the work suffers 
from a number of repetitions as on pp. 5f and 
250f, 13f and 253f, 222f and 289f, 357 and 308f. 
We can conclude by stating our view that the 
present work will be. an indispensable source- 
book, for a long time to come, for the history 
of a most important, but unfortunately sadly 
neglected, phase of India’s freedom movement. 
U. N. GHosHAL 


‘ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 
1946-1956: A Personal Retrospect: By C. D. 
Deshmukh. Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
July, 1957. Po. vi + 167. Price Rs. 6. 


This is the compilation of Dadabhai 
Naoroji Memorial Fellowship Lectures deli- 


vered by Shri Deshmukh in the Bombay 
University Convocation Hall in February, 
1957. In course of these lectures Shri Desh- 


mukh traces the course of economic develop- 
ment in India during the period 1946-1956 
when one way or the other he himself was 
intimately connected with the shaping of vital 
economic policies. The account is largely from 
a personal point of view, yet coming as it does 
from the pen of a man who was _ intimately 
connected with economic policies during the 
vitally important period of our country, it 
cannot but be of interest to all. 

Shri Deshmukh divides the period under 
review into three component parts: 1946 to 
1949, 1950 to 1952 and 1953 onwards. The 
first, four years marked the period of transi- 
tion. They were years of missed opportunities. 
There was initially the failure, not peculiarly 
Indian, to decide on a correct post-war 
monetary policy: post-war economists and 
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policy-makers in India, taking their cue from 
their counterparts in the West, were obsessed 
with the idea of a depression and_ therefore 
suggested a cheap money policy when a more 
cautious attitude would have been wiser. Fol- 


lowing this, the Indian politicians, disregard- 


ing expert opinion this time, took another un- 
wise step—that of decontrol at the end of 1947. 
These two measures went a long way towards 
agoravating the inflationary trend, ultimately 
leading to the devaluation of the Indian rupec. 
In the meanwhile, however, controls had to be 
re-imposed during mid-1948. The period from 
1949 to 1953 was to a very great extent marked 
by the Government’s efforts to check inflation. 
One step in this regard was the raising of the 
Bank rate by 4 per cent to 3% per cent in 
November, 1951. ' 

Shri Deshmukh considers that the deci- 
sion to decontrol in the latter part of 1947 and 
early 1948 was due to.the fact that “lay in- 
fluences prevailed over expert, opinion” (he as 
Governor of Reserve Bank was strongly 
against decontrol). Nevertheless he recognises 
the fact that experts are often sectarian in 
their outlook and must be led by politicians 
(pp. 140-143, p. 74). 

“One thing,” Shri Desmukh points out, 
“which emerges fairly clearly, particularly 
from the immediate post-war period, is the 
greater need of studying the dimensions and 
nature of our economic problems and the eco- 
nomics of economically retarded countries gene- 
rally ” (p. 181). This is 4 very wise suggestion 
as many of our present ills could be minimised 
if more attention had been given to the specific 
conditions of the country than has been the 
case. His other point on the need of the “realisa- 
tion that controls are a concomitant part of 
planned economic development” is also very 
pertinent in the context of the present abnor- 
mally high prices. It is, however, nowhere made 
clear how Shri Deshmukh, as Minister of 
Finance, holding such strong views on control 
as he did, could agree to total decontrol as he 
had done in fact. 

_ _ It would appear that Shri Deshmukh has 
imbibed some of the spirit of independent India 
—it is, indeed, an indication of a great 
change of outlook for him when from his 
earlier position of hostility to the national- 
ization of the Reserve Bank of India 
he moves to a position advocating ‘“modifica- 
tions and innovations in the institutional set-up 
of the economy” including a plea for State 
trading. Yet his conservatism is evident in more 
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then one place. We do not know how many 
Indians would agree with, or how far the facts 
are in accord with, the statement of Shri Desh- 
mukh when he says that in the case of food- 
erains, sugar and cloth there is yet scope for 


curtailment of consumption (p. 188). The im-- 


plied suggestion for unilateral freezing of wages 
(pp. 137-188)—he is silent over profits—is 
“another instance of his conservative outlook. 
Such an attitude, it needs hardly be mentioned, 
is not likely to go far in creating the proper 
atmosphere in which only the goals of an opti- 
mum production can be reached. 


SupHAS: CHANDRA SARKER 


NATURE CURE: By, M. K. Gandhi. 
Published by the Navajivan Publishing House, 


Ahmedabad. Demy octavo, a 68, Price 
twelve annas. i 
Gandhi never eee anything he 


himself did not practise. Gandhi was: a lover 
of Nature Cure. And, what he loved he wanted 
to give to others. 

Nature Cure with him was ‘not a, course of 
‘treatment? but a way of life. He says: “The 
Nature Curist is interested more in the study 
of health. His real interest begins where that 
of the ordinary doctor ends; the eradication 
of the patient’s ailment under Nature Cure 
marks only the beginning of a way of life in 
which there is no room for illness or disease. 

. . It is not claimed that Nature Cure can 
cure all disease. No system of medicine can 
do that or else we should all be immortals.” 


‘Yet we pamper our body to the neglect of 


the soul and medical men in majority of cases 
help us on this ‘downward course. That pro- 
vokes Gandhi to say: . 


“We want healers of ‘souls rather than of 
bodies. The multiplicity of hospitals ‘and 
medical men is no sign of civilization. The 
lees we and others pamper our’ ae the better 
for us and the world.” 

It follows, ‘therefore, that “The meaning 
of Nature Cure is. to go nearer to Nature— 
God.” | 

Shall we ardiaary mortals then despair 
of Gandhi’s Nature Cure? Not at all. Why 
then did he conceive of and: start the Nature 
Cure centre at Uruli Kanchan? Certainly for 
the benefit of ordinary people like us. Nature 
Cure emphasizes that prevention. is better than 


- of: administrative 
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cure. But when we get ill it runs to our suc- 
cour and attends to our bodily ills but all the 


same it, ever seeks to quicken in us the aware- 


ness that we are not mere body, we are more 
than that. And that marks it off from other 
systems of treatment. 


Love informed all his actions and the poor 
claimed the best part of it. And that love 
made Nature Cure dear to Gandhi for it offered, 
a cheap remedy within the easy reach of the 
poor. He says: 


“T was a fool to think that I could ever 
hope to make an institution for the poor in a 
town. I realized that if I cared for the ailing 
poor, I must go to them and not expect mnen 
to come to me.” b 


The book has five spaiees Introduction, 
Natur2 Cure Treatment, Nature Cure Experi- 
ments, Nature Cure Clinic and Ramanama and 
Nature Cure. -Chapter III where Gandhi re- 
cords some of his experiments reads like a 
romance. His experiments point to a new 
clinical horizon. The book carries a Foreword 
and opens with a note by the editor, Bharatan 
Kumartappa. It has four appendices, readable 
matters all. Gandhi’s Key to Health, Rama- 
nama, and Diet and Diet Reforms may be 
namec. as companion volumes. 


= BIRENDRANATH Gusta 


SOME ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE. MIDDLE. EAST CAMPAIGN: By B. 
N.. Majumdar. Published by Atma Ram and. 
Sons, Kashmere Gate, Delhi.. Price Rs. 5, 
(Foreign 10s. .6d., $2) . 

Lt.-Col. far unidats book has a two-fold 
interest forthe students of Military History. 
For one thing, written from a first-hand  ex- 
perience, the volume is one of the very few 


_works on the part played by the Administration ° 


in Military history though the fate of many an. 
operation is determined by the Administration. 
For another, the Middle Eastern theatre was one 
of the most important arenas of World War IL. 
“It was in the Middle East,” the author aptly 


‘points out, “that we saw for the first time the 


birth of the technique of combined operations, 
the tactical use of air power, the flank protec- 
tion from the sea, and the gigantic building up . 
resources ” (p. 4). -The 
author’s suggestions for tactical and administra- 
tive improvements are well worth’ a considera- 
tion. 


eee BIMAL Muxsmnst 
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HINDI 
NARAK KA NYAYA: By Mohansinha 
Sengar. 
Price Rs. 2, 


The author is one of the leading writers of 
short stories in Hindi. His heart is so sensitively 
attuned to “the sad music of humanity” that 
almost every story of his is a ery of pain. But 
at the same time it is a plea for compassion and 
compensatory justice, chiefly economic-cum- 
social, His characters are mostly urban victims 
of the cupidity and callousness of the money- 
minded and the materialist. They are meted out 
2 kind of a judgment of Hell on this earth of 
aurs. In the present collection of thirteen 
stories, there are types like Joseph, the South 
indian Christian; Balai, the wayside ‘hotel- 
keeper’s assistant’; Ratanlal, the sweeper-boy; 
Uma Babu, the pugnacious parochialist, whom 
one can never easily forget. Maybe, because 
ene meets them so often in daily life. But alas, 
so steeped in selfishness are we that we seldom 
think of doing our duty by them. In the field 
of modern. Hindi fiction, Mohansinhaji is’ doing 
for cities what Premchandji has done for 
villages. . G. M. 


Altmaram and Sons, Delhi. Pp. 148. - 
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RASHTRA SMRITI: By Ramra, Mohan- 
rat Munshi, B.A., LL.B., Ahmedabad, Pub- 
lished by the Navchetan Sahitya Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Printed at the Vasant Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. 1951, Thick card-board 
with a jacket. Pp. 49. Price Re. 1-8. 


Mr. Ramrai has devoted his life to the 
cause of the uplift of the farmer (khedut) and 
in outlook is both intensely national and 
patriotic. In this very small book, which bears 
an Introduction by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Gujarat University, Justice Divatia, the writer 
has held aloft the shining torch of India’s past, 
i.e., old, mediaeval and modern, 7.e., till the 
commencement of the era of Swaraj—Self-Rule 
—Independence. In twelve sections—in Guja- 
rati, Marathi and Hindi—he has set out the 
incidents of our glorious past and present, our 
heroes, our saints, our eminent women, and our 
outstanding actions. The object with which 
Mr. Ramrai has indited these lines is fulfilled. 


K.M.J. 
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MATH AND MISSION 


By 
SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 
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With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
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Swami Vivekananda. 
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Indian Periodicals 


Religious Festivals Educate Hindu 
' i Masses | 


Moorkoth Kunhappa writes in The Aryan 
Fath : 


“How much ‘that was intolerable was 
accepted "the captious critic may exclaim; 
while the enthusiast can at the same time retort : 
“Flow much that was intolerable was softened !” 

Those thoughts are uppermost when one 
considers the uses and abuses of sectarian 
religious festivals in India. The religious 
festivals under consideration are those in 
Einduism only; because th, writer does not 
went, for obvious reasons, to assign compara- 
tive merits to Hindu, Christian, Muslim, Jewish, 
Jain, Buddhist and Sikh festivals. 

The Hindu pantheon has thirty-three crores 
of gods, almost one god per Hindu;’ and every 
one of them has a festival, most of them small, 
soM, - microscopically so, but nevertheless a 
festival, with the result that not a day passes 
without some festival or other being observed 
somewhere in India, Add to thes, the festivals 
of the full moon or ,the new moon in certain 
months; thos, of the eleventh day of the moon 
like Vaikunth Ekadashi; the fifth day of the 
moon, like Vasanta Panchami, etc.; and again 
the moon enjoys: a large share in the festivals 


of India. Some of the festivals are grimly 
devoted to prayers and fasting for departed 
ancestors; certain others are celebrated, like 


Foli; with boisterous revels, often crude. The 
sun is honoured at each solstice, and, of course, 
ait every eclipse. Moreover every hill in India, 
from the Himalayas to the Western Ghats, 
every river from the Ganges to the Kaveri, every 
waterfall and important lake, has its own 
festival, sometimes localized, sometimes wide- 
spread. | 
All these would b, enough to make a 
foreigner ask: Do these Indians find time to 
work ? But that is not the end of the catalogue. 
Each season has its peculiar festivals of prayers, 
of sacrifices, or of song and dance, according 
to the mood of thg season; and every village has 
a shrine (some more than one), with a fixed 
dete for its festival, In fact my original state- 
ment that not a day passes in India without 
some festival being celebrated is an underesti- 
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mate; a few hundred festivals every day scatter- 
ed throughout the length and breadth of this 
vast subcontinent would be more correct. 

The rural areas are, however, so vast, their 
populetion so great and the means of commu- 
nication so meagre that very often these festivals 
pass unnoticed by any except the actual parti- 
cipants in them. Nevertheless the effects _ of 
religicus festivals on society and on the indivl- 
dual are even today so great in India that any- 
one who reflects upon the country’s future 
shoulc. study them carefully, .understand them 
sympathetically and utilize them wisely for the 
betterment of the nation. 

Eighty per cent of Indians live in villages. 
Religious festivals are, by and large, their chief 
source. of amusement, colour and communal 
gaiety. They furnish occasions when mén can 
satisfy their gregarious instinct, their craving 
for escap, from the grimness of the villager’s 
daily life, their supreme need for the consoling 
faith in somg power on whom they can lean in 
times of stress. . 

T= is around the temples that the festivals 
are centred. At the chief festivals there are 
special ceremonies, processions, music, dancing; 
fireworks, displays of acrobatics, lectures, plays 
and. various other entertainments of a traditional 
sort, . Families reassemble for them; members 
living in widely separated places make it a point 
to reach home. Even the prodigal son finds 
this an excellent time to return to the fold and 
enjoy unquestioned “the fatted calf,” which in 
any case would be already prepared. Relations: 
who have been having strained relationships, of 
which they are tired and penitent, can then 
forget and forgive without losing face.’ Even 
the outsider gets a welcome smile; and not 
very long ago—the writer remembers those 
days—any stranger could walk into any house 
in the locality where the festival was being held, 
and ke sure of getting something to eat and 
drink, from a snack to a meal, according to his 
timing of the visit. Piety, filial affection, 
friendliness, forgiveness, generosity, social soli- 
darity, delightful entertainment, the excitement 
of being in a crowd, the pride of sharing in a 
erand event, are all promoted by these festivals. 

Savitri told Yama, the god of death, that 
if ons walked in step with another for seven 
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steps, th, two became friends; and building 
upon the claims of that “seven-step” acquaintance 
she argued with him and wrested her dead 
husband’s life from the very hands of the god 
of death. Taking part in a common festival has 
a very strong cementing effect on the members 
-of a society. They feel so strongly united that 
sometimes communal riots take place on such 
occasions for trivial reasons, clashes between 
sections which otherwise live side by side like 
brothers day in and day out throughout the year. 
The day after the riot they again continue the 
even tenor of their lives. 

Like all other countrics, India has utilized 
festivals for consolidating the society. Festivals 
that have an all-India vogue—like the Durga 
Puja and the Deepavali—have had their share 
in consolidating India into one country. The 
Hindu is enjoined to visit the five great holy 
places of the country once at least in his life. 
By the time he has been to Rameshwaram and 
Rishikesh, Kamakhya in Assam and Dwaraka 
in the West, with Banaras, Vrindaban,  efc., 
thrown in, and has bathed in th, Ganges, the 
Godaveri, the Krishna, the Narmada, the Kaveri, 
as his own holy rivers, he has religiosly identi- 
fied himself with the whole of India. The 
South Indian may feel out of place in the cities 
of Allahabad or Patna, but not so in Prayag or 
Kashi. There he feels that he isin his own 
native land, th, joint inheritor of an ancient 
culture. The congregation of millions at the 
Kumbha Melas, ‘and at solar eclipses, in holy 
places does give the various types of Indians a 
physical, cultural and traditional sense of unity. 
Pilgrimages during festivals and on sacred 
occasions have done, much to forge th, com- 
munities of India into one big family. 

Many tears are shed over the sad fact of 


the large percentage of illiteracy that still exists . 


in India. When one considers, howlever, the 
fare -provided for reading one sometimes 
wonders whether illiteracy cannot be a blessing 
in disguise. Even after learning to read and 
write, it takes much study and pains, with cor- 
rect guidance at every step, for a man to absorb 
real culture} through reading books in th, soli- 
tude of his house. The cinder method of 
inculcating culture was through the festivals. 
Their religious nature is too obvious to be 
mentioned. 


Every Indian, however illiterate he may be, 
knows the outline of the epics Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata, Bhagavata, etc.; he also knows some 
of the more important inspiring and ennobling 
episodes like the stories of Nala, of Savitri, of 
Harishchandra, ete. How does he know? He 


He knows 
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knows them because they are narrated at festi- 
vals by very interesting story-tellets, 

There are certain communitics whose men 
and women: learn the Puranas by heart and 
sing them at festivals, The anecdotes are 
versified and sung, sometimes to the accompani- 
ment of dancing and music—which is how 
Bharata Natyam came into being. Specially 
interesting stories are made into plays, and 
enacted in jatras and kathakalis (fairs and 
dance-dramas). There are castes whos, tradi- 
tional occupation is to narrate stories, with 
annotations that bring out their applications 
to daily lif, and social responsibilities. They 
do not mind interrupting the thread of a tale 
to dilate upon the duties of a father, a citizen, 
a king or a leader. The audience, who already 
know the tale, do not mind the interruption so 
long as it is interesting. Humorous asides, 
dipped in caustic irony, on the vagaries of 
sophisticated -men. and women send the audience 


into roars of jaughter, and send them home think- 


ing on those things. 

Thanks to all these, the illiterat, Indian 
peasant has a. knowledge of philosophy sufficient 
to make him say, “Thy will, Lord, not mine.” 
his duties as. a member of the 
community. He knows the rudiments of govern- 
ment. He knows enough practical psychology. 
It is in fact astonishing what an amount of 
living knowledge the illiterate have; and even 
more surprising are the opportunities that they 
get to acquiré this knowledge without going to 
school, without reading books, without ‘being 
bored and, above all, without becoming high- 
brows. Indian festivals have played a very 
important part in keeping alive the culture of 
India. Before pitying the Indian as an 
ignoramus merely because he is illiterate let us 
remember al] this. 

Unfortunately, however, the culture that is 
imparted in festivals and which inspires them was 
suited to life in India some ten centuries ago. In 
the twentieth century,- especially, when the: world 
is moving with the speed of- jet-planes, most of 
what is learnt through these jatras and harikathas 
(lay sermons with a mythological basis) has 
little bearing on modern life. The fundamental 
values in life do not change, one might say with 
truth; but when their application is not seen, the 
common man in the street feels that all this is 
unreal, outmoded and useless. So the country 
at large is abandoning these excellent and effi- 
cient instruments of culture altogether. If only 
the contents of those speeches, annotations, songs 
and dances were suitably adapted, they would 
spread important ideas, suited to modern life in 
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cities and in industries, lik, wild fire. Compared 
to that the process of literacy is painfully, if not 
tragically, slow. : 


“By whatever paths men worship me, they all 
come to me,” says the Lord in the Gita. This 
great truth has been misunderstood to mean that 
the crudest forms of worship, some of them almost 
on the level of devil-worship, should be permitted 
to live long and be preserved like pieces im a 
museum. ‘The equally impdrtant principle that 
wé shall fail to be human beings if we do not help 
cur fellow men to improve spiritually has been 
very sadly neglected. The belief in reincarna- 
tion, in itself a highly intellectual and logical 
belief,-has also contributed to the bad habit of 
not attempting to raise the spititual level of 
our less fortunate countrymen. “When you have 
plenty cf births, there is plenty of time to 
evolve” is the attitude. On the other hand, 
Christians believing in only one short lile, 
followed by an eternity of hell or heaven, have 
naturally no time to be‘ patient with the slow 
evolution of spirituality. Hence their zeal for 
conversion, which sometimes degenerates into 
ictolerance. Hindu tolerance unfortunately 
stopped at non-interference and simultaneously 
created watertight sects with all their jealousies, 
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animosities, “hatred, scofing and abuse.” The’ 


caste svstem is written in bold letters and 
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emphasized by italics at every festival. There 
are respective places in the temples for 
pespective castes, much more rigid than the list 
of precedence at diplomatic receptions. 

Although the festivals and the functions 
attached to them have, for want of adaptation, 
lost their significance, and man no longer goes to 
them to drink of the wisdom of life, the tradi- 
tional belief in their religious significance, the 
sectarian pride each sect has in its own festivals, | 
make men cling to them long after they have 
lost their usefulness, 


When Aldous Huxley saw millions of Hindus: 
in Banaras in 1934 bathing in the Gariges during 


the solar eclipse, he ‘exclaimed: “Four million’ 


Hindus will assemble to: save the’ sun- god from: 
being devoured; how many will assemble to save~ 
India?” .. as & 

~ "hat is just the point. The’ enthusiasm 
still shown, the great energy spent by the people, 
the money lavished on festivities, the extremes” 
of discomfort which they endure to take part ‘in’ 
them, the religious scrupulousness with which 
they perform the rites, all indicate that, if only - 
this vast flow of human effort could be utilized 
to such purposes as it was when the festivals- 
came into being, we could be a greater nation 
withcut regimentation, by the willing and enthusi-- 
astic co-operation of the masses, 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Human Rights: 


Prem Kripal observes in The /ndian 


Review: 


The idea of Human Rights has lived long 
as a dream of humanity. Down the course of 
centuries saints and poets, philosophers and 
statesmen, breaking away from the limitations 
of their narrow social environments, often felt 
“nd expressed the oneness of humanity in their 
thoughts and ideals. While living within the 
Strict bounds of tribal law and custom and 
caged in narrow parochial beliefs, the visionaries 
of all societies dreamt of humanity as one great 
family, whose freedom, dignity and worth needed 
to be recognised and protected by certain in- 
alienable rights. It was more than 2,500 years 
ago that the great Chinese sage, Confucius, 
predicted: 


“When the Great Way prevails, all under 
heaven will become a Great Commonwealth.” 


This belief in a united mankind was fre-, 
iterated by several others. In our own country 
the great Emperor Ashoka inscribed noble 
thoughts on rock and pillar to proclaim his 
vision of human rights. In the West these ideals 
found practical application in such famous 
constitutional documents as the Magna Carta 
and the American Bill of Rights. 


With the signing of the United Nations 
Charter in 1945, for the first time in human 
history Human Rights became a matter of imme- 
diate practical concern to national governments 
as well as international organisations. In Article 
55 of the Charter of the United Nations, the new 
World Organization was called upon to promote 
“universal respect for, and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedom .. .” The 
Charter did not define the rights to be promoted. 

It was left to a United Nations Commission, 
headed by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
elaborate this resolve into a Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which was adopted on 
December 10, 1948, by the United Nations 
General Assembly meeting at the Plais Chaillot 
in Paris. The Declaration was a statement of 
principles and was not legally binding on 
member-States. It was to be followed by the 
formulation of an International Bill or Cove- 
nant of Human Rights. 

The content of the Human Rights listed in 
the Universal Declaration is significant. There 
are thirty Articles covering civil, political, eco- 
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nomic, social and cultural rights. Articles 1 and 


' 2 state in very general terms that “all human 


beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights” and are entitled “to all rights and free- 
dems set forth in this Declaration without dis- 
tinction of any kind such as race, sex, language 
or religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status.” 


These general rights are followed by eighteen 
Articles embodying civil and political rights 
such as the right to life, liberty and security of 
person, freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention 
or exile, freedom from arbitrary interference 
with privacy, family, home or correspondence, 
freedom of movement, the right of asylum, the 
right to a nationality, rights relating to mar- 
riage, the right to own property, freedom of 
thought, ‘conscience and religion, freedom of 
opinion and expression, the right of association 
and of assembly, the right to take part in 
government and the right of equal access to 
public service. 


The social and culural rights defined in 
Articles 22 to 27 pertain to social security right 
to work, right to rest and leisure, right to a 
standard of living adequate for health and well- 
being, the right to education and the right to 
participate in the cultural life of the community. 
Article 28 recognises that every one is entitled 
to a social and international order in which 
these rights and freedoms may be fully realised. 
The concluding Articles stress the duties and; 
responsibilities which the individual owes to the 
community. This, in brief, is the content of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. 
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The General Assembly of the United Nations 
described the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights “as a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of society, 
keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms.” 
The assembly’ specially recommended that the 
governments of member-Stats use every means 

vailable to distribute and publicize the text of 
the Declaration and to have it explained in 
scnools and other educational institutions. 


This common standard of achievement for 
all peoples is being promoted not only by the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
but by national governments and all the forces 
of culture and civilization which mould 
the life of man today. The General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations emphasized very 
rightly the overriding importance and value 
of teaching and education for promoting respect 
fcr the rights and freedoms proclaimed in the 
Declaration. 
concerning the right to education and partici- 
pation in the cultural life of the community are 
of greatest importance. 

Ultimately the sanction behind all rights 
nust be the public opinion of the community 
which wishes to enjoy such rights. The 
Rights of Man will only be enforced universally 
sad effectively when the public opinion of our 
times becomes more widely and more keenly 
conscious of the validity and integrity of an 
international community of peoples. The various 
o-gans of the United Nations, and especially the 
Commission of Human Rights can and do pro- 
mote the acceptance of these rights, but the 
progress is necessarily slow and on many ques- 
tions of ‘vital importance political and ideo- 
logical obstacles become insuperable. 

Among all the organs of the United Nations, 
Unesco has to play a role of overriding impor- 
tance in the promotion of Human Rights. 
Clause 2 of Article 26 says: “Education shall be 
directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of peace.” 

Again, Clause I of Article 27 proclaims: 
' “Eyery one has the right freely to participate 
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in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits.” It is this type of education 
which can promote understanding, tolerance and: 
friendship among all peoples and that broad and 
living culture which is not the monopoly of the 
few but the cherished right of all, that are the 
best means of spreading ideals enshrined in. 
Humen Rights and guaranteeing their enforce- 
ment among all peoples of the world. 


The signs of the times are, indeed, hopeful 
in spite of the deadly grip of an ideological con- 
flict which continues to divide humanity. 
Already in the forum of the United Nations the 
eonse-ence of mankind can and does assert, itself 
whenever there is a flagrant violation of human 
right. At such moments even the influence of 
Great Powers wanes under the pressure of pub- 
lie opinion. This is the most heartening achieve- 
ment of the United Nations and the strongest 
suppcrt of Human Rights. 


In many ways India has contributed sub- 


That is why Articles 26 and 27 \stantially to the development of Human Rights. 


The representatives of India in the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies have often 
been the foremost champions of Human Rights. 
The Constitution of India, with its emphasis on 
justice, tolerance and equality which are the 
very basis of democracy, provides for the en- 
forcement of almost all the Human Rights at 
the national level. The secular character of the 
State does not prevent the shaping of policies 
and measures deriving their inspiration from the 
spirit of true religion. 


IMuch of the respect for Human Rights in 
our country today is, of. course, due to the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. In a letter 
written in May, 1947, to the Director-General 
of Unesco, the Mahatma touched upon the very 
basis of Human Rights which is also the ulti- 
mate condition of their successful enforcement. 

Te wrote: “I learnt from my illiterate but 
wise mother that all rights to be deserved and 
preserved came from duty well done. Thus the 
very right to live accrues to us only when we 
do tae duty of citizenship of the world. From 
this one fundamental statement, perhaps, it is 
easy enough to define the duties of Man and 
Woman and correlate every right to some cor- 
responding duty to be first performed. Every 
other right can be shown to be a usurpation 
hardly worth fighting for.” | 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Woodrow Wilson: Apostle of American 
Democracy 


David Gittleman writes in Unity, Nov- 
Dec., 1956, as follows, which we consider to 
be worth reproducing: 


Wocdrow Wilson, educator, author, states- 
man and eloquent dreamer, was a man of inte- 
grity, industry, and courage. He, too, aimed 
to conquer anger with kindness, evil with good, 
falsehood with truth, in the light of reason and 
human experience. As .a private citizen, he 
was bold, being swayed by convictions based on 
study which made him champion of _ political, 
industrial, and social democracy at home. He 
Joved his country; but this love did not exclude 
a passionate love for humanity the world over. 
A good party man, he placed the interests of the 
country above partisanship when basic principles 
were involved. He said: 

I have been bred in the Democratic Party. 
I love the Democratic Party; but I love America 
a great deal more than I love the Democratic 
Party; and when the. Demacratic Party thinks 
that it is an end in itself, then I rise up and 
dissent. (January 8, 1915). : 

His warning agairist mob rule has timely 
significance: “2 * 

I say plainly that 
takes part in the action of a mob or gives it 
any sort of countenance is‘ no true son of this 
great democracy, but its betrayer. How shall 
we commend democracy to the acceptance of 
other peoples, if we disgrace our own by prov- 
ing that it is after all no protectian to the 
weak ? (July 26, 1918). 

The United States is of necessity the 
sample democracy of the world, and the triumph 
of democracy depends upon its success. As a 
reformer, his platform was to the point, full of 
commonsense and workable. The only way to 
keep men from agitating against grievances, he 
maintained, is to remove the grievances. And 
in America there is but one way by which great 
reforms can be accomplished and the _ relief 
sought by classes qbtained, and that is through 
the orderly processes of representative ‘govern- 
ment. Those who would propose any other 
method of reform are enemies of this country. 
(Message to Senate, December 2, 1919). In 
particular, he aimed for the advancement of 


spiritual inheritance, 


every American who 


human conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children; but that was to be accomplished upon 
the basis of equality of rights, since mankind is 
looking now for freedom of life, not for equi- 
poises of power. He stressed upright leader- 
ship and was a_ bitter foe of all dictatorship. 
“F am not afraid of a knave,” he said. “I am 
not afraid of a rascal. [I am afraid of a strong 
man who is wreng, and whose wrong thinking 
can be impressed upon other persons by his 
own force of character and force of speech.” 


(The New Freedom) . 


It was Wilson who, reminded the joint ses- 
sion of Congress that * “property can be paid 
for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people 
cannot be.” (April 2, 1917). Next to freedom 
and justice, there is nothing more precious than 
human life. He felt that civilization has a 
breathing freedom and 
tolerance. He saw progress in diversity. He 
aimed to set the leaders of men morally aright; 
for he observed them acting the part of the 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, who failed to stop the 
flood a cunning art had revealed to him. The 
task of a statesman in our day, Wilson said, is 
analogous to the task of a surgeon. There is a 
great deal that is necessary to be cut ont of 
modern life, yet we must be very careful not to 
injure any of the sound tissue in cutting out. 
(June 4, 1912). He felt that an_ ethical, 
national and world leadership would bring class 
strife and a warring mankind (ever enmeshed 
in fears and passions and prejudices) ‘to a 
Democracy Triumphant. He trusted in power 
of an unfettered public opinion, daring and 
enlightened. He believd in the policy of live 
and let live; and he was in possession of a 
native talent to crystallize his ideas in the 
classroom and on the platform. “It is for this,” 
said Wilson, “that we love democracy: for the 
emphasis it puts cn character; for its tendency 
to exalt the purposes of the average man to 
some high level of endeavour; for its just 
principles of common assent in matters in which 
all are concerned; for its ideals of duty and its 
sense of brotherhood.” (Aélantic Monthly, 


March 1901).: What was the man’s back- 
ground ? 


Born and reared in the South, son of a 
devout Presbyterian scholar and minister, 
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Woadrow Wilson saw the Sivas ravages left 
by the Civil War (he was already a sensitive lad 
eizht years old when Lincoln was shot); and he 
actually observed from close hand the ramifica- 
tions-—psychological, economic, social and_politi- 
cal—-that plagued the country after the war. A 
graduate of law, he gave up law practice at the 
age of twenty-seven and went to Johns Hopkins 
University, where he received his Ph.D. at 
the age of thirty. At thifty-four, he became 
professor of jurisprudence and political economy 
ct Princeton, his alma mater, and became its 
president at the age cf forty. His progressive 
ideas began to make history. He introduced 
ihe now famous preceptorial system, stressing 
mtellectual incentive by 


intimate tutoring and 
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honor courses. He also labored . {unsuccess- 
fully) for the quad plan, which would  co- 
ordinate the social and intellectual life of the 
student body on the campus with the principles 
of applied democracy, minus bias. Early in his 
career as teacher, he made it‘clear that his 
aim was to help men, not to delude them; for 
it was his conviction that the object of liberal 
training is not learning, but discipline and the 
enlightenment of the mind; and a college edu- 
cation should give our young men and women 
an insight into the things of the mind and of 
the spirit, a sense of having lived and formed 
their friendships amidst the gardens of the 
mind where grows the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS © 


In capsule form, for the world at large 
Wilson offered a formula based upon the twin- 
reck of Liberty and Justice; and he held that it 
was the business of civilization to get together 
by discussion and not by fighting; that there 
could be no other foundation fer peace than is 
laid in justice without aggression; that if the 
world iis to. remain a body of friends it must 
have the means of friendship, the means of 
friendly intercourse, the means of constant 
watchfulness over the common interest. He 
fervently believed that the only force that 
.outlasts all others and is finally triumphant 1s 
the mora] judgment’ of mankind—a judgment 
that is always opposed ,to provocations of aggres- 
sors and can never condone policies leading to. 
acts brutal, cowardly, ignoble, and dishonorable. 
Permanent peace, he held, can grow in only 
one soil. That is the soil of actual good will, 
and good will cannot exist without mutual 
comprehension. ‘The firm basis of government, 
Wilson taught, is justice, not pity. And no 
matter where, when and how’the man reacted, 
his motive always reverted to this cardinal 
principle : justice on the ccllege campus, justice 
among the conflicting interests stirring the ire 
of his fellow citizens at home, justice in the 
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international arena among the nations of the 
world. To him, it was manifest that pro- 
gressive Government has a vital organic function 
to perform. Government should serve society, 
by no means dominate it. The State exists 
for the sake of society, not society for the sake 
of the State. 


The greatness of a man is judged by the 
undying timeliness of his message. Woodrow 
Wilson veered steatlily toward freedom married 
to. responsibility, He sought the free develop- 
ment of the individual and the group, which 
was to be attained by means of education, 
gradual evolution, and voluntary association; 
equality of opportunity and respect granted to 
all. His civic aspirations and activities inspired 
sccial justice and enjoyment of civilized and 
moral life, As a scholar, philosopher, and 
statesman, he aimed toward ordered human co- 
operative living and a world peace erecled upon 
the appreciation of the dignity of man and the 
sacredness of human life the world over. Thus 
the practical dreamer and apostle of American 
democracy was a lighthouse in a foggy world, 
one who looked at his fellew Americans, to use 
his own words, as custodians of the spirit of 
righteousness, of the spirit of equal-handed 
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justice, of the spirit of hope which believes in 
the perfectibility of the Jaw with the perfecti- 
bility of human life itself. (October 20, 1914). 

Like the incorrigible George Bernard Shaw 
and the late H. L. Mencken, though in his 
own chosen domain of scholarship and moral 
statesmanship, Wilson was “a healthy poker to 
the intellectual fires of his age,” destined to a 
prominent niche in Humanity’s Hall of Fame. 
He had a grand vision and.a vita] message for 
our twentieth century. He was destined to 
tall, because he was so sincere in his professions 
and so far ahead of his fellow men. Our hero 
himself left us a perfect .appraisal and scholarly 
summation on the philosophy of man’s place 
m nature: 

“There are some laws (wrote Wilson in 
Vhen a Man Comes to Himself, - published in 
1915) which govern a man’s awakening to know 
himself and the right part to play. A man is 
the part he plays among his fellows. He is not 
isolated; he cannot be.” His life is made up 
o: the relations he bears to others—is made or 
marred by those relations, guided by them, 
judged by them, expressed in them. There is 
nothing else upon which he can spend his spirit 
—nothing else that we can see. It is by these 
he gets his spiritual growth; it is by these we 
see his character revealed, his purpose and his 
gits, It is unselfish action, growing 
slowly into the high habit of devotion, and, at 
last, it may be into a sort of consecration, 
that teaches a man the wide meaning of life.” 

‘And Woodrow Wilson’s life was a life of 
unselfish action, grown fully into the high 
habit of devotion and consecration, dedicated 
to a humaner world of tomorrow, for America 
te play the leading role. It was his patriotic 
fsith that American has lifted high the light 
which will shine unto, all generations and guide 
the feet of mankind to the goal of justice and 
liberty and peace. A rededication to these 
same principles and the application in daily life 
oi this very faith is the finest tribute we can 
pay to the memory of the man, and the best 
service we can offer to our own country and to 
humanity at large, of which we have now 
learned we are an inseparable part. As Arthur 
Krock, Washington columnist of the New York 
Times, indicated in his talk at Wilson’s birth- 
place (Times, April 27, 1956), the twenty- 
eighth President of the United States was “the 
world statesman whose voice stirred the world 
with the dearest aspiration of men of good 
will, which is peace on earth, and was the 
master architect of the only plan by which it 
can be made durable.” 
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Prussia is Dead—But its Cultural Heritage 
Shall Survive 


Berlin’s Famous Museums to be Restored 


Dk Boon.—The art treasures of the former 
Prussian state are to receive a new home and 
thus be restored to, life. Ever since the end of 
World War II art circles througheut the wérld 
had pondered the question what was to happen 
with the still existing preperty of the former: 
State Museums and the Prussian State Library 
in Berlin. These museums and the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation. They testified to the intensity and 
the s:gnificance of German cultural life and love 
of art. The Berlin museums were in every way 
match for their counterparts in London and 
Paris. From an international viewpoint, many 
of the Prussian art treasures were of great im- 
portance. But only a small number of the nu- 
merous visitors from Germany and abroad rea- 
lized that these art treasures were the propetry 
of the Prussian State. In the final analysis, 
however, this cultural wealth must be regarded 
the froperty of the entire German nation. 

As a result of World War II the Prussian 
State was dissolved. Prussia is dead, but its 
extensive cultural riches survived although for 
some time they had lost their owner. The 
Berlir. museums were not just dead callections of 
art odjects and books but living units, equipped 
with a staff of experts who were in a position to 
dedicate their work to the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of the collections exclusively from a 
scientific and cultural point af view. The Ger- 
man collapse in 1945 put an end to these living 
units, at least for some time. The absence of 
an owner brought jt about that the art treasures 
were no longer enlarged. Thus it happened 
that the Prussian art treasures comprise no 
samples at all of art as it developed in the past 
decade. It will hardly be possible to fill out this 
gap in the organic growth of the Prussian Collec- - 
tions. It was clearly demonstrated that they 
could not survive if administered by trustees. 
An owner is absclutely essential. Thanks to the 
initiacive taken by the Federal Government 
such an owner is now being provided in the 
form of a Foundation bearing the name of 
“Preussischer Kulturbesitz” (Prussian Cultural 
Property). It is intended to transfer to this 
Foundation the relevant assets of the former 
Prussian State, 


THE “IsLanp oF Museums” FALLs To 

THE SOVIETS 

Prussia has had many foes in this world. 
However, the critics of Prussianism should with- 
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hold judgment until they have cast a glance at 
the cultural heritage which Prussia has left be- 
hind and which has hardly a parallel in the world. 
The decision to set up the new Foundation furni- 
shes an opportunity to draw up a balance-sheet 
covering the past two centuries, At the outbreak 
of World War II, the property of the Prussian 
State Museums comprised 19 secticns, most of 
which enjoyed international reputation. These 
sections were accommodated in fifteen buildings 
and their names will call forth melanchcly 
memories even in those who had paid Berlin only 
a passing visit. 

The oldest building, the “Alte Museum” in 
Berlin, was designed by the great Prussian 
architect Schinkel and opened to the ‘public in 
1830. ‘There fcllowed: the ‘Neue Museum” in 
1855; the “National Gallery” in 1878; the 
“‘Kunstgewerbe-museum” (for applied arts and 
crafts) in 1881; the “Volkerkundemuseum” 
(Ethnological Museum) in 1886; the “Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum” in 1904; the “Art Library” 
in 1906; the “Pergamon Museum” with the 
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“Deutsche Museum” and the “Near East Museum” 
from 1910-1930. In. addition to the “Zeughaus” 
(Armoury), the following buildings were later 
converted into museums: the old “Bauakademie” 
(Building Academy) in 1912, the former Royal 
Palace and the Palace of the Crown Prince in 
1920; the Orangery of the Charlottenburg Palace 
in 1930 and the Princesses’ Palace in 1931, The 
largest and most important part of these build- 
ings were lecated in the centre of Berlin on the 
so-called Island of Museums, which today 
belongs to the Soviet sector. 


The first to start the famed Prussian Art 
Collection was the Great Elector who ruled from 
1640-1688. His successors, the Kings of Prussia 
added much to the collections. The only ex- 
ception was the “Soldier King” Friedrich Wilhelm 
J (1713-1740) who, in exchange for two regi- 
ments of dragons, gave to the King of Saxony a 
number of rare Chinese vases acquired by his 
predecessor from the collection of Bellori, one of 
the most renowned archeologists of the 17th 
Century. 
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JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, 4.3B.A.8. 

obit, (London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society. of Calcutta has 
won unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, America, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persons 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknow edging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all sbout one’s past, present and future and with the belp of 
Yogic and Tentric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and K avirajas, 
redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help to win difficult Jaw 


suits and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessnesezand free 
people from debts and family unhappiness, 
Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditijl 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS TESTED BY THOUSANDS ALL OVER THE GLOBE 
Dihanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman :—for vaet wealth, good luck and all -round 


prosperity, honour 


agalamukhi Kavacha: 


and fame in life. Price Re. 7-10. Special Rs. 29-11. Super-Special Rs. 129-11, 
To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning. 


civil or criminal snits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalleled. Rs. 9-2. Special Rs. 34-2, 
Super-special Rs. 184-4, Mohini Kavacha :—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more 
friendly, Rs. 11-8. Special Rs. 34-2, Super-special Rs. 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures Barrennera 
and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil. and evil spirits, etc. Price Rs. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9, 
Super-special with lasting speedy effects Rs. 63-9. Saraswati Kavacha :—Sueccess in examination and 
sharp memory. Rs. 9-9. Special Rs, 38-9. A few mames of admirers :—The Hon’ble Chief Justice of 


Calcutta High Court. Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt. ; 
Orissa High Court. The Hon’ble Minister, Government of Bengal. Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot. 
Ex-president of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Monmatha 


Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh and 


Rey of 


The Hon’ble Chief Justice Mr..B. K ea 
8 


Nath Roy Chowdhury. Kt. His Highness the Maharaja of Athgarh. Her Highness the Dowager Sixth 


Maharani Saheba of Tripura. Her Highness the Maharani Saheba of Cooch Behar. 


Mrs. F. W. Gillesple, 


Datriot, Mich, United States of America. Mr. K. Ruchpaul. Shanghai, China. Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka 


Japan & many others. 


Detajlad Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 


“MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” by Jyotish Samrat Ra. 3-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 
Head Office & Residence: 50-2, Dharamtola Street, “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (Entrance on Wellesly Streat), 


Oaleutta-13, 





Phone: 24—4065. Consultation hours : 
Branch 105,Grey St., ‘“Basanta Nivas” Calalentta 5, Consultation hours, 8—11 A.M. 


4 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
Phone: 55—8685. 





— 





CoLLections FAMED FoR COVERING ALL PERIODS 


What made the Prussian collections so uni- 
que was the survey they afforded over all art 
end cultural epochs of all times and peoples. 
Far outgrowing the level of local museums, the 
collections had been enlarged to cover many 
spheres of human activities in the international 
field. Thus the Egyption section offered a com- 
plete historical picture of this ancient civiliza- 
tion, ranging from its primitive beginnings in the 
Zourth millennium to the monuments erected in 
is final stages. The art treasures cf the Near 
“ast section were so numercus and varied that 
no other collection of this type throughout the 
world could vie with them. For its completeness 
*he Islamic section had a world-wide reputation 
and could well bear cemparison with — similar 
collections in London, Paris, Leningrad, Istanbul; 
Kairo and New York; in, some respects it could 
even serve as a model. The Collections of the 
Ethnolegical Museum embraced all continents 
and contained a great number of the most rare 
and valuable exhibits; before World War II the 
catalogue ccmprised some 400,000 items. The 
Far Eastern section, with its fine samples of paint- 
‘ngs from the classical periods, was one of the 
xinest museums of its kind in Europe. The world- 
tamed Pergamon Museum was the first museum 
=itempting to re-erect in thelr original size an- 
cient buildings, or at least parts of these buildings. 

These are only a few examples to, prove 
that in some fields the Prussian collections had 
no match in the world. They were all inter- 
connected with one ancther and mutually supple- 
mentary, with one museum furnishing the neces- 
sary information another was lacking. If torn 
apart, the whole cultural entity which these 
collections represented, would break up. 

And indeed, this was done after World War 
-1 although, fortunately, the greater part of the 
art treasures remained intact. Until hostilities 
eased in May 1945, the losses incurred were 
-elatively small. The heaviest losses were due to 
the fact that directly after the German surrender 
—-and before the British and Americans arrived 
in Berlin—the Russians shipped off many valuable 
crt objects from the former German capital. 
These included all the reliefs of the Pergamon 
Altar as well as all large pieces cf sculpture from 
he Antique Collection; in addition, important 
art objects, including Priam’s Treasure from the 
Museum for Prehisteric and Early History, and 
“rom the Far Eastern Museum. The Numismatic 
Zollection, too, was taken away by the Russians 
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from the “Island of Museums” to, an unknown 
place of destination,—Deutsche Correspondenz, 
Febraary 16, 1957, 


Progressive Manufacture of Jeep in India 


H. N. Mukerjee writes in the American 
Repcrier, October 23, 1957 : 7 

Bombay.—As an automobile roared past 
me at high speed here the cther day, I startled 
and stared. Next moment the car was braked 
te a screeching, trembling stop. It was not 
quite 9 in the morning, in a quiet suburb of the 
city. 

The driver, stepping down, paused to light 
a cigarette. Inhaling, he stooped to examine the 
braks drums. 

Curious as a cat, I walked up and asked 
the driver what was going on. “Nothing,” he 
said, “I’m on a test run.” 

The vehicle, | saw, was a Jeep. It had just 
come off the assembly line of Mahindra and 
Mahindra, who are manufacturing the entire 
range of this rugged vehicle. No vehicle leaves 
the plant without undergoing a gruelling test on 
all kinds of road surface, good and bad. 
Records of defects or deficiency are carefully 
kept and steps taken to rectify them. 

The tough little Jeep, as everybody knows, 
mad its bow in World War II as a “general 
purpose’ (g. p., thus jeep) vehicle, able to 
withstand terrific strain over all kinds of rough 
country, The versatility of the Jeep was proved 
in India, as well as in some other places. 

With the advent of independence, the car 
uses in the field of development in taking survey 
teams over rugged terrain and to inaccessible 
regions of the country for planning purposes, 
made it the logical mobile weapon in India’s 
crowing development plans. 

It was back in 1947, at the dawn of India’s 
indedendence, that Mahindra and Mahindra 
Limited of this city decided to start assembling 
the vehicle in this country. It entered into an 
agreament with the American manufacturers of 
the vehicle, Willys Overland Export Corporation 
of Toledo, Ohio, through which an assembly 
planz was set up in Bombay. Mahindra and 
Mahindra technicians and engineers were trained 
in the United States to supervise and man the 
Indian plant. Jeeps were imported in a com- 
pletely knocked down condition and assembled 
here - 
(To be continued) 
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Send This Coupon 
and Let Him 







v. 


There is not a walk in life in which mastery of the Enlarge! Your Vocabulary by 


English language will not bring a rapid advancemenf, &@ 
larger Income and wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your business or occupation, you need a 


Thousands of Words; 
Use the Right Word In the Right 
Place 3 g 


Correct’ all Errors of 
Idiom and Diction:; 


Grammar, 





command of the English language to be successful. Whether 
you are a teacher, a student, a manager, a journalist, a 
lawyer, a judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, @ public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to 
the forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward 
climb. You need good English in every relafion of your 
life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, to 
teach ‘the goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here is the way to gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of infer- 
national fame in teaching English, gives you a newimethod 
of mastering this language. His Correspondence Course 
in Practical English nd Mental Efficiency enables you to 
"become a Master of English by the easiest sysfem of study 
and in the shortest time possible. It teaches you’ by Posf, 
in your spare moments at home, how to— - 


Write for Full Intormation. 


There is absolutely no wuncertainty—no suesswork—about Mr. Kleiser’s methods. He had a long 
of the leading educational institutions, and came to be recognised as the foremost teacher of English by post. His Course is 
his life-work. In it you will have the ripe fruits of his vast experience. It is for every ambitious man and women who vould 


use the English language for all one is worth in business and social life. For full information, gend us the coupon given above 
or wrife fo°as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nP. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE TUTORIAL BUILDINGS, 


au D, DELHI GATE, DELFI 
Page { 





Develop Originality of Style and i 
Expression 3 : PCat eM eS ee 


Write in 2 Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style that carries Conviction ; 

Prepare Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essays, Advertisements, 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. 

Become an Engaging Conversationist and Be Popular io 
Good Society ; : ; 

Increase Your Power of Persuasion 5 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence 3 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position & Achieve Greater Success. 


This remarkable Course has been highly praised by eminent 
masters of English. All lines of business, all trades, all professions, 
hrts and sciences are represented among Mr. Kletser’s students 
who number more than 100,000 all over the world. . 


experience in some 
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Fle is not.a mere labourer. He owns § acres of land back 
home in a village barely fifty miles from the great Irrigation Project 
that he is helping to build. A prosperous future awaits him, For two 
years now, he has worked on the Dam and watched the vast project 
nearing completion—a dream coming true when he can go back to 
his village and produce all that he needs. He could perhaps also set 

up 2 small cottage industry to supplement his income from land. ‘ 


a There are many more River Valley Projects under construction all : 
over India. More land will be irrigated, cheap power will be available to 

move the wheels of industry and life and property would be secure 

from flocds. But all this costs money and more money. | 


Your savings, however small, invested in NATIONAL PLAN 

‘' SAVINGS CERTIFICATES and other Small Savings Scheme securities 
guaranteed by Government, will provide the funds. And this money 
will come back to you with tax-free interest. : 


12-YEAR NATIONAL PLAN 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


# 5.41% tax-free interest per annum 


« Easily available from all Post 
Offices in denominations of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 5,000 ; 


« Guaranteed by Govt. of India. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT SECURITIES BUCK 7 
UNDER THE SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME: [Reealime VA 
e a 


; 10-YEAR TREASURY SAVINGS ~ 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS 


“CP Buia NEW WO 
eee ee eee : 


HATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANISATION 


Further particulars and ruleg governing these investments avollable from the National 
Sovings Commissioner, Nagpur or the Regional National Savings Officer of your State. 
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~ .,, Associated with the Mysore Sandal 
Soap, this symbol identifies a product that 
has come to be recognised as an indispensable’ 


ald to beauty. 
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“its soothing and refreshing properties. 
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We birds have the unbridled freedom §~ 
. to fly here, there and everywhere. 
You men have also the freedom 


to travel but with a ticket. 
ee 





WHY NOT BUY A TICKET 
AND TRAVEL WITH DIGNITY ! 
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The South Eéstern Railway 
loses nearly sixty lakhs’ 
of rupees every year from 
_ticketless travel. 
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, Land of vast forests and rivers, of valiant 
‘+ - ga% warriors and expert fishermen, 

ape o\) The women of Borneo are inordinately 

; fond of ornaments, and their 


eee, 


costumes, which ‘consist of hoops of 
rattan cane, are liberally be- 7 
decked with them. The Dyak warriors 
on feast days, wear magnificent 
costumes of bark or cotton fabrie, use 
silver ornaments, and beautiful 
feathered headbands. There is no 
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fs Tata Steel’s two million ton expansion programme is. 


now entering the final phase. Scheduled for 
completion by mid-1958, it is now a race 


, he against time. 


: Today all over Jamshedpur there is a new sense 
. rye of urgency ... work goes on round-the-clock to 
lhiad : ' complete the expansion programme on time: 
Embracing every phzese of operation from the winning 


Spu re of ore and the mining of coal to the rolling of steel, 
Tata Steel’s expansicn programme will double the 
annual production tc two million tons of ingot steck= 


one-third of the country's target, ; Ve 
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Rapidly nearing completian is this new 
Blast Furnace which will produce 


1650 tons of pig iron per day. 


TATA STEEL 


ON TO TWO MILLION TONS 
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P-26, Rasa BAsANTA Roy Roap, CaLourra 


“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place.,.....Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s 
genius was essentially constructive....By publish- 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, 
Srijukta Santa Devi has. done a great service to 
Bengal and derivatively to the whole country.... 
No one could have written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as she has done. It will 
certainly remain a source book for future writers 
and students.” —Hindusthan Standard 


“An authentic and highly interesting biogra- 
phy in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyaya.......Che life story of such a man is 
naturally linked up with the main currents of 
contemporary national history and we are glad 
to note that the author has adequately covered 
thia wider background in delineating the indivi- 
dual’s life. The style is restrained and has a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume, 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a 
century with which Ramananda was intimately 
‘associated.” 


—Amrita Baxar Patrika } 


DIABETES 
CURED 


Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system tightening its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer to the grave day-by-day. Some of 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal 
thirst, hunger, passing urine frequently, sugar in 
the urine. chine etc. If the disease is not 
treated, carbuncles, boils, cataract and other com- 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared 
scientifically in accordance with the Unani pres- 
criptions of ancient times with rare herbs and 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system. 
By using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
victims have found relief and been rescued from 
the jaws of death, The sugar in the urine is 
reduced from the 2nd or 8rd _ day after commen- | 
cing this treatment, and you feel more than half | 
cured after a few days only. Venus Charm is 
economical, safe, easy to take and does not require | 
special diet restrictions. 

Ask jor free deseroptive literature. 
Price per phial of 50 tablets Rs. 6-12. 
PACKING AND PosraGE FREE, ; 
Available from 


VENUS RESEARCH LABORATORY (.z.) | 


Post Box 587 CALCUTTA. | 





The two dreadful diseases rob people of their | 
richest treasure-—-Health and Beauty and leave | 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not | 
incurable as many people think they are. | 


Howrah Kustha-Kutir 


Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ | 
Yeputation where patients despaired of injec- | 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- | 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other | 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character | 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 


Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 
Founder: Pr. RAM PRAN SHARMA 


1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
'Phone—SIBPUR 2359 


Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Caleutta-9 


3 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 


*% 


+ 








WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
| ® 


Weekly preséntations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
‘CHOWRINGHEE’ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
‘great human interest. - 
The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkum’ provide delightful 
reading . and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. . 

Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

.The Weekly. Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 


An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies ‘of Freedom. 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 


“Why” and “Why Indeed” —elucidating the functions and objgtives 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. 

“We and They” —recapitulating Indian catty, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

“Civic. Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities in n Caleutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

“The Storm Gathers”—treating a fundamental speak of our 
“Refugee” Problem today. 


| Price per Copy * Annas Three. Annual Rs. 10-, Heap yearly sae 5) ‘ily 


a Advt. Hates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade—1st Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944. ~ ss : CALCUTTA-13 
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 RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OTL (Special No. 1,) 


Hair © Brain tonic, and useful for Eyes, Memory, sound sleep ‘and body 
massage -is being prepared scientifically ’with precious ingredients at SHRI 
RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM. _ It is useful to every one in all seasons. 
Available Everywhere. Price: Big bottle Rs.4/-; Small Rs. 2/-., Postage exira. 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask for 


YOGA SANA our attractive YOGASANA CHART 


showing YOGIC ASANAS, which will be 


t ipt of M.O. for Rs, 2/~ 
MAP (Chart) imcluding postage. These ASANAS can 


be easily performed at home, 


Das 


RAGA ORC 
j ie 


YOGIC ASANA CLASSES 


r 


ARE REGULARLY CONDUCTED IN :THE. MORNING FROM 7-30 to 9-30 @ IN THE EVENING 
FROM 6 to 7-80 AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, LECTURES ARE HELD ON EVERY SUNDAY AT 10 A.M. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN INDIAN HISTORY _ 


By Dr. A. L, SRIVASTAVA, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. and Head of the Dept. of History and Political Science, . 
Agra College, Agra, Sir Jadunath Sarkar Gold Medalist 
of the Asiatic Society, Formerly Head of the Dept. 
of History, Panjab University, Lahore 


‘Mughul Empire (1526-1803) ¢ 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

Hindi Ed. Rs. 10. English Hd.‘ Rs. 8, 

Prescribed by various Universities for Degree Students 
The best book on Mughul period 


Sultanate of Delhi (711-1526) |. 43 


Second Edition, Revised and ‘enlarged 
Prescriced by various Universities for Degree students’ 
Hindi Edition Rs. 8. English Edition Rs. 10. 


A Short History of Akbar the Great. Rs. 3°50 NP. 


The First Two Nawabs of Avadh : : 
With a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 


Second English Edition Rs 12°50 nP. Hindi Edition Rs. 12°50 wP. 


RESEARCH WORKS IN HISTORY BY OTHER 


SCHOLARS : 


India Through the Ages by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. (Hindi Ed.) Rs. 3. 


A Study in Maratha Diplomacy by Dr. S. P. Varma, M.A., D. Litt, 
Principal, Rajasthan College, Jaipur. Rs. 15. 

Mewar and the Mughul Emperors by Dr. G. N. Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., 
Head of the Dept. of History, M. B. College, Udaipur. Rs. 12°50 nP, 
Society and Culture in Mughul Age by Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A., 
Ph.D. Rs. 8. ° 


\ ™ + 
History and Administration of North-Western Provinces by 


Dr. Dharma ‘Bhanu, M.A., Ph.D » with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Rs. 15. 


. Published by 


SHIVA LAL AGARWALA & CO. PRIVATE LTD.. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
t AGRA 
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NOTES ; 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS—S. C, Seth 


: i | Hnglish & Hindi) 

| Only 6 rules, 10 Easy Lessons. Practice soon gives 

| 150—200 words speed per minute. Wreie today for 
Free First Lesson. 


DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Egerton Road, Post Box 1048, Denn (1) 


LEUCODERMA 


| Byee—50,000 packets of medicine ready for distribution, 
| ene packet will cure one inch white spot. Postage As.11 


Kabiraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, 
P. O, Shalkia, Howrah, W. Bengal 
Phone How. 3642 Salika Kushtasram 
Branch : 49-B, Harrison Road, Caleutta 


FUTURE SEALED BOOK? 


Certainly not. Vou can avail of light ‘enough to 
| penetrate the veil of futurity by simply sending the date, 
time and place of your birth to: The Astrological 
| Bureau (of Prof. S, C. Mukerjee, M.A.), Varanasi-1, 
U.P. (formerly of Kalighat, Calcutta). Whatever be 
| the problems of your life—social, domestic or personal 
—we can solve them for you and give you the clue 
“or sure remedy. Brief Life Reading, Rs. 10; detailed, 
| 2s. 15 & 25. One year’s Monthly, Rs. 20; brief, 
2s. 10. §$ years’ General Outline, Rs. 6. Birth-time 
Rectification, Rs. 15-35, Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90. 
>tolemaic - Placidian - cum ~Hindu Systems followed. 
| Results by V.P.P. Prospectts & Testimonials FREE. 
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INDIA’S MORAL COMMITMENT—Dr. J. Edwards 


THE LEFTWING IN THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT- Dr. L, DP. Sinha 
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Works of 


DR. KALIDAS NAG 


1. NEW ASIA 

2. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD 

3. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY ABROAD 

4. DISCOVERY OF ASIA Indian Rs. 30 
Foreign £& 3, $ 9 


5. CHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA Rs. 6 
(by Dr. Carsun Chang, 
- Edited by Dr. Nag: 


D.26, Raja Basanta Ray Road, Ballygunj, 
CALCUTTA 


Rs. 2.8 
‘Rs. 19 
Rs. 5 


KARL MARX & VIVEKANANDA 


By BEJOY 0. BHATTACHERJEE 
Price: Rs. 1°50 nP, Postage extra. 


‘Popular Daily says :— 


.. The Author has not fost hope for humanity in 
this age of atom bombs, cosmic rays and hydrogen 
bombs. He thus rings a voice of hope... 

—Amrita Baxar Patrika 

...The book under review has been- written by one 
whos2 regard for Vivekananda is immense and he has 
tried to present Marx as he ought to be known and 
loved by all mankind as the passionate Messiah of 
the poor labourers of the world. —AHindu (Madras) 
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The Fiddle and the Fire 


The month of February has been a month 
filled with accidents—major and minor. The 
most terrible has been the Chinakuri Colliery 
holocaust with its erievous toll of human lives, 
There have been railway accidents, in one of 
which a large number of people Jost their lives 
due to an explosion during the unloading of 
munitions for the army. 

There was a humorous interlude at the 
Lok Sabha when a Congress member made a 
pun on the name of the Minister of Railways, 
Shri Jag Jivan Ram. The Lok Sabha was con- 
vulsed with laughter when the member said that 
the purchase of g ticket for a railway journey 
meant renunciation of the world and life and 
only Ram-nam was left. 

It was an apt remark, but the meaning goes 
far deeper than perhaps the witty member him- 
self understood. For, it meats that the de- 
generation in public life and morals, that the 
Congress government hag brought in, with its 
stupid and corrupt practice of party rule in all 
matters, is now sapping deep at the roots of all 
the services. As a consequence, it is about time 
fam nam satya hai was uttered by the pall- 
bearers of Gandhiji’s beloved Congress. 

We have no doubt there will be Commissions 
of inquiry galore, and that floods of whitewash 
would be poured from the witness-boxes, in an 
attempt to exonerate all who are guilty. And 
we have no doubt if any straight-forward and 
forthright judgement is pronounced, indicting 
some party-boss, as in the Chagla Commission, 
there would be the same display of hysterics 
and histrionics as in that affair, .The whole 
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truth or a fair modicum of truth, would not be 
got at, for, if it did then the entire basis of the 
corrupt party-system, that is gnawimg at the 
vitals of public life like a malignant growth, 
would be laid bare. 


The spirit of levity, displayed in the Lok 
Sabha, by the members of that august and effete 
body, is typical of our politicians, of all colour 
and ereed. It ig in this spirit that an exceedingly 
ornamental and useless Constitution was passed 
and it is in this spirit that major mishaps, that 
are clear indications of the collapse of all 
discipline and moral values in the administra- 
tion, are looked at, by the small men who have 
managed to fool the trusting masses and are 
out to enjoy a five-year fancy fair in the 
legislatures. 


The Railways and the fighting forces have 
a rigid code where explosives are concerned. 
Both have to function efficiently in times of 
stress, as In &@ War or a revolt. We make no 
comments on the Pathankot explosion. But the 
Commission must go deep into the matter to sec 
if the procedure laid down for the loading and 
unloading of explosives was fully carried out 
and whether all precautions against sabotage 
were taken. 


The same applies to the Chinakuri Colliery 
accident, where the terms of reference are con- 
cerned. The truth must be got at, regardless of 
consequences to the party-caucus which has a 
wonderful system of shifting responsibilities on 
to the most helpless. It is about time this rot 
in the political circles was laid bare before 
the public. ~ 
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The Chagla Commission Report 

The affairs of the Life Insurance Corporation 
ef India with regard to the Mundhra Deal and 
the report of the Chagla Commission are now 
too well known to call for any comment, Still 
however we take this opportunity to state our 
views on certain specific aspects of develop- 
ments, namely, the question of Ministerial 
responsibility, the method of inquiry im such 
affairs and the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the autonomous Corporations, As 
-egards the responsibility of the former Finance 
Minister, Mr. T:. T. Krishnamachari, the 
commission finds that he was responsible, at 
least constitutionally. The Commission has come 
io the conclusion that clearly there was acquies- 
-ence on the part of the Finance Minister, Mr. 
<rishnamachari, in the role played by the 
rrincipal Finance Secretary of the Ministry, 
Mr. H. M. Patel, in bringing about the 
‘tansaction of June 24 last. It observes: “The 
eck of repudiation on the part of the Minister 
vould go to support Mr. Patel’s story that the 
Linister had approved of the transaction in 
Sombay on June 24.” The Minister is 
‘onstitutionally responsible for the acts of the 
Secretary. On this Mr. Justice Chagla says : 
*"n my opinion, in any case, it is clear that 
constitutionally the Minister is responsible for 
“te action taken by his Secretary with regard 
<3 this transaction. It is clear that a Minister 
cmist take the responsibility for actions done by 
ais subordinates. He cannot take shelter behind 
ih2m, nor can he disown their actions . .. . 
The Minister has complete autonomy within 
1.3 own sphere of authority. As a necessary 
*ecrollary the must take full responsibility for 
t= actions of his Secretary.” The Minister 
will lay down the broad policy of his depart- 
rent and his subordinates will reflect’ that 
pclicy iin their actions. “If any subordinate 
fatls to do so, he may be punished or dismissed, 
bez however vicariously, the responsibility of 
bic action be assumed by the Minister.” 

Pandit Nehru has not practically accepted 
tue findings of the Chagla Commission in so far 
az it holds the former Finance Minister 
responsible for the deal, either vicariously or 
ccustitutionally. In his letter to the Finance 
Nnister he has expressly stated that personally 
the Minister was not responsible for the deal. 
Fe even expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
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precedure of inquiry so adopted by the Govern- 
ment because truth was not fully disclosed by 
the inquiry. During the debate in the Rajya 
Sabha over the matter, the Prime Minister 
retorted to Pandit Kunzru, “What finding?” In 
other words, Pandit Nehru repudiated the Chagla 
Commission’s finding that the Finance Minister 
was responsible for the deal. Pandit; Nehru 
almost made a martyr of Mr. Krishnamachari 
ana his appreciation of work of the former 
Finance Minister borders on indecorum and 
overacting. Mr. Krishnamachari’s parting speech 
in the Lok Sabha was not only graceless and 
undignified, but it was unconvincing too. His 
statement leaves the impression that the Prime 
Minister should not have accepted his resignation, 


But how the Prime Minister could do 
that in the face of the finding of the 
Chagal Commission, although he might not 


have accepted the finding? The Minister 
was constitutionally responsible for the acts of 
his subordinates and that principle has already 
been accepted in India. The resignation of Sri 
Lal Bahadur Sastri over the Ariyalur railway 
disaster created a constitutional precedent which 
could hardly be ignored, particularly over such 
an affair like that of the Mundhra deal which 
evoked much public resentment. That a 
minister is constitutionally responsible for the 
activities of his subordinates is a well-recognised 
principle of parliamentary democracy and it is 
also followed in Britian. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain had to resign in 1917 for the military 
debacle in the Mesopotamian war. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was at that time the Secretary of State 
for India. 


But was the Finance Minister innocent in 
the strict sense of the term? He averred that 
he was innocent and was quite unaware of the 
deals. Pandit Nehru also in his letter to Mr. 
Krishnamachari and by his subsequent actions 
supported this contention of the former Finance 
Minister. Pandit Nehru’s arrogant fling at 
Pandit Kunzru in the Rajya Subha was un- 
becoming of a responsible Minister. Assuming 
that Mr. Krishnamachari did not acquiesce in 
the deal when it was being mooted, but he was 
certainly responsible for approving it ex 
postfacto, simply because he did never repudiate 
it. In his speech he stated that he was told 
that cnly scrips of Jessops and Richardson and 
Cruddas were going to be purchased and he was 


not informed of transactions in other scrips. 
But the mention about the scrip of Jessops and 
Richardson and Cruddas must have taken aback 
an alert Minister like Mr. Krishnamachari. It 
is surprising enough that he did not at all ask 
his Principal Finance Secretary as to why he 
was going to purchase the shares of a person 
whose financial integrity is questionable, Further, 
why did not the Finance Minister express his 
surprise as to why the Investment Committee 
of the Life Insurance Corporation was being 
overridden ? What was the urgency for this 
deal? The Finance Minister finished his duty 
simply by saying, “Be careful.” Is that enough we 
could expect of a responsible Finance Minister,? 
He acted in such a way that a boy of five would 
not have ordinarily acted. He knows well that 
it is not the business of the LIC to stabilise the 
stock exchange. Who gave this responsibility 
to the LIC? Why the Principal Finance 
Secretary took upon himself so heavy a burden? 
These questionings would have struck a man of 
ordinary intelligence, but they did not strike the 
Finance Minister who was of course above the 
level of ordinary intelligence. The Finance 
Minister was certainly guilty of negligence and 
he failed to exercise that common prudence 
which could be expected of a man of his position 
and responsibility. The evidence before the 
Commission transpires that Mr. Krishnamachari 
was aware of the nature of Mr. Mundhra even 
as early as 1954 when he was Commerce and 
Industry Minister. Besides, a Finance Minister 


is expected to “know about important per- 
sonalities in Indian industry and also about 


their integrity or otherwise. To plead ignorance 
as was done by Krishnamachari is to admit 
inefficiency. Mr. Krishnamachari stated in the 
Lok Sabha that “man-eaters” were around him 
and, he was a victim. of their conspiracy. But 
this argument is also untenable. Every man has 
his enemies, especially if he is placed in a 
position of power, But the former Finance 
Minister had the Parliamentary privilege and he 
could have disclosed the name of the, persons 
whom he thought to have conspired against him. 
But he did not do that. Therefore his charge 
is baseless, or at least this is not of much 
importance. The former Finance Minister 
tried to make a saint of himself by evading the 
real issue. After all he was responsible cons 
tructively for the deal, 
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The affairs of the Mundra deal by the Life 
Insurance Corporation brings out the need for 
clear definition of the relationship between the 
Government and such autonomous corporations. 
The Government will certainly Jay down the 
broad policy within which such Corporation 
must function. But in matters of administration 
the corporation itself is responsible and cannot 
be expected to abdicate such responsibility in 
favour of anybody. Both Mr. Vaidyelnathan 
and Mr. Kamat failed to perform their duties 
in that they should have asked for written 
divection from Mr. Patel and they should have 
insisted on Investment Committee’s considering 
and approving the deal. 

Another thing that crops up in_ this 
connection is whether such Enquiry Commissions 
are adequate enough to find out official laches 
and omissions and commissions. Such a 
Commission cannot always find out the truth 
and it was felt by all cencerned that in this 
Enquiry Commission truth was the first casualty. 
But legal proceedings cannot also be started on 
such insufficient data. The suggestion is that 
Parliament itself should conduct investigation 
by its own committee. But Parliament cannot 
constitute itself a court of law and it is beyond 
the capacity of such a committee to drive home 
the truth behind official laches. The answer 
certainly lies‘in the setting up of administrative 
courts which are fit institutions for proceeding 
against official omissions and commissions, But 
Pandit Nehru’s attitude is deplorable in so far 
as he tried to brush aside the findings of the 
Commission against Mr. Krishnamachari, What 
better evidence has he got to skip over the 
Commission’s findings. Had the Government of 
India better evidence in this respect, then why 
did they rush to appoint a Commission ? They 
now seem to have grown wiser enough to sniff 
at the Commission’s findings simply because the 
verdict of the Commission was not so pleasant 
as was expected to be by the Government. 


Export Promotion 

India has been running chronic trade defi- 
cits in her foreign trade. The latest report given 
by the Reserve Bank states that during the first 
half of 1957-58, the gap between current receipts 
and payments more than doubled from Rs. 126 
crores in April-September 1956 to Rs. 298 crores. 
The main source of finance for this large deficit 
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was chiefly the foreign exchange reserves which 


Were drawn down by Rs. 174 crores. PL 480 
facilities and the stand-by credit of Rs. 34.5 
erores from the [IMF were other important 


sources of finance. The continued high rates of 
imports was the principal reason for the deficit. 
& seasonal decline in invisibles including official 
donations were also responsible to some extent 
fer the widening of the deficit. Most of the in- 
crease in imports arose under the combined im- 
pact of the development expenditure in the 
economy and the unfavourable turn in the food 
situation. The aggregate imports during April- 
September 1957 reached the high level of Rs. 622 
crores, representing an increase of nearly Rs, 145 
crores over the corresponding period of 1956. 
During April-September 1956, the aggregate 
imports stood at Rs. 476 crores. This rise 
is mainly attributable to fhe imports in the public 
sector. Exports during this period of 1957 
showed a decline from Rs. 288 crores to Rs, 267 
erores. Excluding official donations and other 
inyisibles, the real deficits come to Rs, 355 crores 
for this period of 1957 as against the corres- 
vending period of 1956. 

The deficit with the sterling area rose sharply 
irem Rs. 13.6 crores in the second half of 
2956-57 to Rs. 48.8 crores during the first half 
of 1957-58. Indian imports from this area 
were lower by Rs. 21.3 crores and the exports also 
Ceslined by about Rs. 45.8 crores. The pay- 
ment position with the dollar area also showed 
a marked decline; from a_ position of near 
ba ance in the first half of 1956-57 the deficit 
mcunted to Rs. 74 crores in the first half of 


1937-58. This deterioration is mainly on, 
account of higher imports of foodgrains under 
PL 480 and T.C.A. programmes. Export 


receipts from the dollar area were lower as com- 
pared to either half of 1956-57 principally be- 
cause of lower offtake of tea and jute manufac- 
tures. The payment gap with the OEEC 
ccuntries deepened further from Rs. 95 crores 
in the first half of 1956-57 to Rs. 135 crores 
during the half year under review ‘(that is, 
Apvil-September 1957). Rising import _ pay- 
ments were mainly responsible for this wor- 
sening situation. The increase of Rs. 44 
crores In imports from the OEEC over the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year was 
mainly on account of large payments for machi- 
nerr, electrical goods and drugs and medicines. 
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Transactions with the rest cf the non-sterling 
area resulted in a deficit of Rs. 40.3 crores in 
AprilSeptember 1957 as against a_ deficit of | 
Rs. 9 crores in April-September 1956. The 
main factor for this deficit was the increased 
payment for imports which rose by Rs. 33 crores 
to Rs. 99 crores. Most of this rise was in the 
commercial sector and was distributed over a 
wide range of commodities. Jute, tea and 
cottcn textiles are the main export commodities 
from India. Over the supply position of some 
of these commodities, the report of the Export 
Promotion Committee tries to bring home the 
truth. About tea,-the report of the Committee 
supports our view that the tea output in India 
is nct a surplus, rather it is a deficit. The 
bogey of surplus output raised by a section of 
the industry is not only misleading, but is also 
harmful to the interest of the country. 

Tea is the foremost foreign exchange earner | 
for India. India is the largest single producer 
of tea in the world, producing more than 50 per 
cent of the total world production. In recent 
years the Indian tea production -has been some- 
what static at 650 million pounds a year and the 
averaze annual export figure being 450 million 
Ibs. In view of increasing internal consumption 
of tea in India, the prospects of tea ‘exports 
would depend largely on ihe increase brought 
about by the production of tea in the country. 
For that would be necessary to increase the 
acreage under tea. It may be possible to take 
measures which could make for higher pro- 
ducticn than the 710 million lbs. a year envi- 
saged by the Second Plan. Apart from trying 
to sell more tea in our existing markets, new 
markeis should also be developed. For example 
the report points out, the Eastern Europe with a 
population of 115 million consumes hardly 17 
million lbs. of tea a year. 

While Ceylon, Pakistan, East Africa and 
Indonesia have launched nation-wide programmes 
for increasing the tea acreage and also the pro- 
duction, India adopted a voluntary cut in her 
tea output in 1956.. In view of the short pro- 
duction of tea in this country, the Government of 
India have to limit the volume of tea for export 
and this is designed to meet the needs of the 
internal market where consumption is increasing 
at a rate of 10 million pounds a year. While the 
close rivals of India like Ceylon, Indonesia and 
East Africa are pursuing a policy of increased 
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output and have also repudiated the [nter- 
national Tea Agreement, India is pursuing an 
opposite policy of restricting the tea acreage 
and also trying to revive the tea agreement, The 
Indian owners of tea estates even unilaterally 
imposed a voluntary. restriction of crop. Pity 
it is the Government of India is allowing itself 
to be wrongly guided by such an anti-national 
pelicy as to restrict the tea output in this country. 
The Second Five-Year Plan target of tea pro- 
duction has been placed at 700 million lbs., to 
be achieved by 1960 and this has been raised 
to 710 million lbs., by the Plantation Enquiry 
Commission. But the target of 700 million Ibs. 
a year is still a far-away objective for India 
as the production has remained static for the last 
several years. The result is that India is re- 
quired to export less tea and thereby she is 
yielding place to her rivals. The Government 
of India is criminally callous about the pros- 
pects of tea industry in India. ‘There is great 
scope of development of tea cultivation in Kulu 
and Kangra Valleys on small scale and the all 
possible incentives and help should be given by 
the authorities.. In the overseas markets, Indian 
tea is handicapped with high prices. On this 
point the Export Promotion Committee observes: 
“Though we have generally been able to sell our 
tea, as witnessed by the fact that we do not always 
carry large stocks of unsaleable tea, a reduc- 
tion of even 12 to. 18 nP a lb. in the cost of 
production would make a substantial difference 
to the grower. Even though we can _ really 
never hope to compete with East Africa in cost 
of production, a measure of relief from the pre- 
sent high level of costs would be of assistance 
to tea exports. Apart from the Plantation 
Labour Acts, various taxes and levies inflate the 
prices of Indian tea. The taxes and levies 
which get reflected in our export prices are: (a) 
the tea cess at 4 nP per pound, (b) the Assam 
carriage tax and West Bengal octroi each at one 
anna per lb., and (c) the export duty which now 
stands at 6 annas a lb. Indian common teas 
deserve relief in taxation for the purpose of 
increasing exports. The earnings from Indian 
tea exports constitute about 30 per cent of our 
total export earnings. 


In the case of export of jute manufactures, 
India today faces many difficulties. The ex- 


port of jute goods contribute on an average some. 


20 per cent to India’s total foreign exchange 
2 . 
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earnings every year. Time was when jute, being 
the cheapest packing material available, could 
be readily sold in every part of the world. India 
was then the sole producer of this fibre and 
could easily afford to export raw jute abroad 
for processing. But now the position 1s very 
different. The partition of India deprived the 
country of its chief source of supply of this 
important raw material. Moreover, India has 
now to face competition in the jute manufac- 
tures trade and this competition is becoming 
stronger with the passing of time. Another deve- 
lopment that has come as a strong rival to jute 
industry is the substitute packaging material 
which is fast growing. The substitute packag- 
ing materials have ousted the jute goods to a 
great extent. But in recent years the cost of 
production of substitutes has become very high 
and as a result there has been a switch over to 
the use of jute goods ggain. 

Cheapness being the strongest poimt in 
favour of jute textiles, it is essential that raw 
jute prices are kept at the lowest levels practi- 
cable. India ig however not self-supporting in 
the production of raw jute and she has to im- 
port large quantities from Pakistan. Dependence 
on Pakistan for supplies will not be very ex- 
pedient because that country has already set up 
a number of jute mills and as such she will try 
to process her own raw jute. India at present 
requires about 70 lakh bales of raw jute, but 
she produces only 42 lakh bales. The balance 
quantity has to be imported from Pakistan. 
Pakistan either charges higher prices for export 
of raw jute to India or does not at all export raw 
jute to India on some pretexts or other. Anyway, 
Pakistan is not very co-operative in this res- 
pect. India shall have to depend on her own 
domestic production of raw jute in order to keep 
her mills going. Every effort has therefore to 
be made to step up the production of raw jute 
in this country itself. Jute and paddy being 
competing crops, the main direction of efforts 
to increase raw jute production should be more 
towards intensive cultivation and not merely 
an expansion in the area under jute. The deve- 
lopment of special strains which yield «a 
larger quantity of fibre per plant than at 
present should be attempted. India is very short 
of paddy acreage and she cannot afford to ex- 
pand to an unlimited extent either the paddy 
or the jute fields. Balance between these two 
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competing crops is essential and for that pur- 
pose intensive cultivation of both is called for. 

The increasing competition in the world 
market can be countered in two ways, says the 
repors of the Export Promotion Committee. 
These two ways are: (a) by reducing our cost 
of production of the ordinary lines of jute goods, 
namely, hessian and sackings; and (b) by in 
creasingly concentrating on the production of 
specialised jute fabrics, such as, narrow fabrics, 
linoleum hessian, bitumenised cloth, backings 
for tufted carpets and also by finding out new 
uses to which jute fibres can be put. In regard 
to costs of production, modernisation of jute 
millg is essential. A number of jute mills have 
already been modernised with the assistance « 
National Industrial Development Corporation. 
It is very unfortunate that so long the Govern- 
ment of India was totally undecided about the 
rationalisation of the technique of production’ in 
jute mills. Pakistan with her latest technique 
of production can compete favourably against 
India in the overseas export market. India has 
awakened to the danger of such competition, but 
it is belated recognition of her needs. On ac- 
count of shortage of raw jute production, the 
Indian jute mills cannot work ful] time and this 
means idle installed capacity and results ulti- 
mately in higher costs. 

The cotton textile industry comes third in 
the earning of foreign exchanges for the country. 
As an organised industry of major importance, 
Indian cotton textiles have an important role to 
play in any programme of expansion of Indian 
axports. The Second Plan provides for an export 
target of 1,000 million yards of cotton textiles 
a year. The cotton textiles produced at present 
are net sufficient enough to meet the needs of 
the home market as well as of overseas markets. 
The mill-made textiles do not exceed 5,000 
million yards a year and the hand-loom textiles 
stand at about 2,000 million yards. India’s 
internal needs are fast prowing and it is essen- 
tial that there should be rapid expansion of 
sotton textile mills. But the Government of 
India hitherto discouraged further expansion of 
mills with a view to developing the hand-loom 
indusizy. But this was a retrograde step and 
increased production of mill-made textiles will 
improve India’s earnings of foreign exchanges. 
indian textiles enjoy a good market in the coun- 
wies of the Middle East and also in the U.K. 
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As in other export commodities, price and 
quality are important determinants of the 
volume of our cotton textile exports. A consider- 
able part of the existing equipment in the cotton 
textile industry is old and outmoded. In con- 
sequence, in the highly competitive export mar- 
kets of the world Indian cotton textiles have had 
to lose grounds, particularly to the cheaper 
varieties of Japan. The Export Promotion Com- 
mittee, therefore, rightly points out that unless 
Incia benefits from the latest machines and 
tecaniques, our cotton textiles will have to 
struggle hard to maintain markets it has now, 
let. alone increasing exports. About 90 per cent 
of India’s export of cotton cloth are of the coarse 
anc medium varieties. Apart from India’s high 
coss of production, another reason why it is 
hard. for this country to compete in fine and 
super-fine varieties is that India has to import 
most of her requirements of long-staple cotton 
from abroad. 


Developments in the Middle East 

The developments in the Middle East have 
quiekened the pace of world tension in the war 
of nerves. The Union of Egypt and Syria is 
being tried to be countered by the union of Iraq 
and Jordan. Syria in recent years has been 
suifsrmg from political instability. She has 
become the ground-bed of diplomatic ma- 
noeuvres by Russia on the one hand and the 
USA and Britain on the other. Russia is 
pursuing her historic aim of expansion to the 
Mediterranean through Syria and the USA is 
trying to foil that plan. The dominant features 
of Syrian politics in recent years are embittered 
Nationalism and anti-colonialism, a savage 
hatred for a neighbourly State, Israel, and 
policical instability. Syrian Governments have 
changed with bewildering rapidity and revolu- 
tionary tactics. Since the attainment of Syrian 
independence in 1943, governments have changed 
mora than 24 times, and these include § military 
coups d’etat in the last eight years. Economic 
progress is very slow and poverty is widespread. 
Soviet Russia is very quick to utilise this situa- 
tion and she has been able to wean off Syria 
from the influence of the Anglo-American bloc. 
The United Arab State of Syria and Egypt is 
the result of political expediency, rather than 
that of natural sequence. Egypt and Syria share 
no common border, Israel and Jordan standing 
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in between them. Egypt, the more powerful and 
prosperous of the partners, covers an area of 
386,000 square miles with a popylation of more 
than 23 million. Syria, covering 72,000 square 
miles has about 4 million people. This is more 
in the nature of a personal union than a real 
union, | 

Apprehending that Syria was turning R« 
the USA sent Mr. Loy Henderson, Assistatnt- 
Secretary of State for Middle East Affairs to 
Syria in September, 1957, to investigate the 
matter. The report submitted by Mr. Hender- 
son stated that Syria was being influenced more 
and more by Russia. The USA accordingly took 
a tough policy towards Syria with the object of 
frightening it with serious consequences. The 
aim of the USA was also to prevent Russia 
from making deeper involvement and inroads 
in the politics of the Middle East. The ship- 
ment of arms to Jordan and the concentration 
of troops on the Syrian border by Turkey were 
a part of this policy of the USA. Britain, how- 
ever, suggested moderation in the attitude of 
the USA, otherwise the situation would have 
further worsened. The US threat to Syria bore 
the opposite result. Both Syria and Russia re- 
acted and Syria went further nearer to Russia 
in diplomatic relations. 

At the recent meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
countries held in Ankara in the last week of 
January of this year, agreement was reached on 
the unification of the command of the member- 
countries. A Turkish officer, Lt.-Gen. Ekrem 
Akalin, was appointed on January 28 as the 
Chairman of the new military planning staff 
under the Baghdad Pact for one year. The U.S. 
Air foree Major-General Daniel Campbell was 
appointed Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Staff. Mr. Khalidy, Secretary-General of the 
Pact, said: “The main objective of the Pact is 
collective security. Collective security means 
that if there is an aggression against one, it is 
an aggression against all. That is my under- 
standing.” 

These events hastened the process of union 
between Egypt and Syria as a defensive measure. 
Syria apprehends attacks from Turkey and by 
this Union attack on Syria will constitute attack 
on Egypt and this will give enough scope to 
Russia to intervene. The Union between Egypt 
and Syria will counteract to a great extent the 
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importance of the Baghdad Pact in the Middle 
East. The union is an answer to the Eisenhower 
Doctrine for the Middle East and it will try to 
ease the tension among the countries belonging 
to the opposing groups. 


Political Changes in the Middle East 

The political map of the area of West Asia 
commonly known ag the Middle East under- 
went a great change with the merger of Egypt 
and Syria into one single State, named _ the 
United Arab Republic. The plan to unify the 
two States was announced during the latter 
part of January. The proclamation for the 
union of the two States was ratified by the 
Parliaments of the two countries in the first 
week of February, and by the people in a 
referendum on February 21. The capital of the 
new State would be in Cairo and _ President 
Nasser would be its first President. The popular 
vote in Egypt was 99 per cent in favour of the 
union and President Nasser. In Syria, over 90 
per cent of a total of 1,431,000 voters turned up 
at the polls. Only 139 voted against the union 
whilst 1,312,859 said “we agree’; 1,312,808 
voted in favour of President Nasser and 187 
against. 

The United Arab Republic would be ad- 
ministered under a 17-point Provisional Consti- 
tution announced by President Nasser on 
February 5, 1958. According to the announce- 
ment, the United Arab Republic would be a 
democratic, independent, sovereign republie with 
liberties and suffrage for the people. Legislative 
authority would be vested in a house to be 
called the National Assembly—members of 
which would be specified and appointed by 
decree of the President of the Republic (Nasser). 
Half the members would be selected from among 
the existing members of the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian parliaments. The executive powers of the 
new State would be vested in the President. 
The judiciary would be independent “with no 
power over them save that of law.” Inter- 
nationally, all the existing treaties would remain 
valid for the areas they covered. 

The Egyptian-Syrian Union was welcomed 
by a large number of States. Yemen actively 
supported the merger and itself wanted to join 
the new United Republic under an arrangement 
whereby it would retain its monarchy within 
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the UAP. The new State was promptly recog- 
nised by many States, including India. How- 
ever, the pro-Western Arab States were critical 
of this merger. As a counterweight to the in- 
fluence of the new Republic it was even proposed 
to effect a merger of Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 
Nothing concrete was, however, done in that 
direction. 

In an age where the craze of the politicians 
for partition—look at Korea, India, Pales- 
tine, China and Indo-China—it was certainly 
very reassuring to find two independent States 
agreeing of their own volition to merge them- 
selves into one entity. We could not but praise 
in the highest terms the political sagacity and 
selflessness of the Egyptian and Syrian peoples 
and leaders, more particularly of the Syrian 
leaders headed by the President, Shukri el 
Kwaitly. 


No doubt, the new State with g complicated 
and interrupted national boundary (in this it 
bore some resemblance to Pakistan) would be 
faced with a great many problems to solve. Its 
strategic location in an area where the two 
military colossi were aligned against each other 
in a race of gaining political and mllitary supre- 
macy only tended to add complexity to its pro- 
blems. But the unification of the Arab States 
would undoubtedly brighten the prospects of 
peace and stability in the area—the two things 
which had been conspicuous by their absence in 
that area for over a century now. 

Chinese Troops to Withdraw 

The Chinese Government has decided to 
withdraw its troops from North Korea where 
the Chinese military forces have remained for 
over seven years and three months officially as 
Chinese People’s Volunteer Corps. This was 
announced in the Sino-Korean joint statement 
issued on February 19 from Pyongyang, the 
North Korean capital on the occasion of Premier 
Chou En-lai’s visit to that country. The with- 
drawal of the Chinese military forces from 
Korea would be completed by the end of 1958. 
Referring to this point the Sino-Korean joint 
statement says: 

“During the talks, the two parties (China 
and North Korea) exchanged views especially 
cen the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
both North and South Korea and the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. They agreed 
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that the proposals made in the statement of the 
Government of the Democratic People’s Re- 
puklic of Korea of February 5, 1958, not only 
represent the national aspiration of the Korean 
people for the peaceful unification of their 
motherland, but are also timely and realistic 
proposals in the present international situation. 
In line with its consistent stand of actively pro- 
moting the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, the Chinese Government expressed 
full support to the Korean Government’s pro- 
posals in g statement issued on February 7, 
1958, and now, after consultations with the 
Korean Government, has further proposed to 
the Chinese People’s volunteers that they take 
the initiative in withdrawing from Korea. The 
Chinese People’s volunteers have fully con- 
curred in this proposal of the Chinese Govern- 
mert and have decided to withdraw completely 
from Korea by stages and to complete the with- 
drawal before the end of 1958. The first stage 
of the withdrawal will be completed before 
April 30, 1958. The Government of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea has agreed to 
this decision of the Chinese People’s volunteers 
and is willing to assist in their complete a 
drawal.” 


The decision of the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China to withdraw its 
forces from Korea has been welcomed by many, 
including the British Government. While some 
has tended to minimise the importance of this 
step by pointing to the fact that even alter 
complete withdrawal of its troops the Chinese 
Government would not have much difficulty in 
sending its troops to Korea again, should the 
situation so demand, the significance of the 
present Chinese decision cannot but be felt by 
all. It is again beyond doubt that the move of 
the Chinese Government is in the right direction. 
There certainly is a lot of difference between 
the fact of the existence of foreign troops and 
the possibility of its returning after withdrawal. 
In this context the United States Government’s 
decision not to withdraw its forces from South 
Korea cannot but appear in an unfavourable 
light before the people everywhere. No inter- 
national dispute can be expected to be solved 
from a position of obstinacy for that mutual 
compromise is required. The Chinese gesture 
should have been reciprocated by the West. 
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Korean Proposals © 

The Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Korea headed by Kim I] Sung in its 
statement of February 5, 1958, outlined a 
4-pcint plan for the re-unification of Korea. 
The points are immediate withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Korea;. holding of elections 
for an all-Korean Government under the aegis 
of “a neutral nations’ organ” (not under the 
auspices of the United Nations) ; resumption of 
mutual relationships between North and South 
Korea on the basis of equality to decide on 
matters concerning the all-Korean elections and 
encourage economic and cultural exchange; and 
the reduction of the armed forces in both parts 
of Korea. 

The Chinese Government endorsed these 
suggestions in its declaration of February 7. The 
United States Government indicated that it 
would not agree to any proposal to hold all- 
Korean elections unless the elections were held 
under the auspices of the United Nations. It 
also declared that it could not agree to with- 
draw its troops from Korea without being sure 
of future political stability there. 


Change in the Chinese Foreign Office 

There was a major change in the Chinese 
Foreign Office on February 11, 1958, when it 
was announced that Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, had been relieved of his con- 
current post as Foreign Minister, Mr. Chou had 
been known as a specialist in foreign affairs 
since the early forties and his skilful diplomacy 
in the Indo-China talks in Geneva and the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung had 
earned him laurels even from his political oppo- 
nents in other countries. There was no indica- 
tion of his impending departure and the news 
was understandably received with surprise in 
the foreign capitals. Mr. Chou was replaced as 
Foreign Minister by one of the Vice-Premiers, 
Marshal Chen Yi. 

To understand the significance of this 
change it was necessary to know who it was 
within the Politbureau of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party who was directing foreign policy 
—in so far as the real ruler in a Communist 
State is not the formal Government—nor the 
Parliament, but the Communist Party. Judged 
in this context it at once struck one as signi- 
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ficant that it was Marshal Chen Yi (and not 
Mr. Chou En-lai as Foreign Minister) who re- 
ported on foreign policy to the last Chinese 
Communist Party Congress in 1956. 

Some tended to see in this change an index 
of Chou’s political decline. Others were inclined 
to see in Chen Yi’s selection Chou’s effort to 
strengthen his position by placing a trusted 
lieutenant in a keyepost. 

The weekly China News Analysts writes: 
“Tt is possible Chou En-lai is required for the 
internal affairs of the country now passing 
through a rather critical period after the great 
purge which is not yet ended. Chou En-lai is 
particularly suited to deal, in a shrewd but not 
soft way; with the educated classes and students 
whose revolt may be traced back to his speech 
in January, 1956, for the existence of a revolt 
against the Party leadeyship 3 is now a commonly 
admitted fact. It is not a too that his 
help in economic affairs is needed . . .” 

Referring to Chen Yi’s rise as a foreign 
affairs man, the China News Analysis adds: 
“ - | In October, 1954, he (Chen Yi) visited 
Eastern Germany. In November, it was he 
alone who received the Polish Cultural Dele- 
gation and the Vietminh Communications 
Delegation. 

“In 1955, in March, he received the Russian 
Minister for Public Health. In May, he reported 
after Chou En-lai to the Standing Committee 
(of the National People’s Congress) about the 
Bandung Conference. He was at the side of 
Chou when he received a delegation from India. 
He himself received minor delegation from Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Egypt. Further, in 
the same year, he received delegations from 
Poland, Mongolia, Sweden, France, Soviet 
Russia, England and Korea. Most of these dele- 
gations were cultural or artistic groups or 
groups of scientists. He gave addresses to the 
Chinese Academy of Science and on the reform 
of writing. In September, he was among the 
first Marshals named by Peking. 

“Tn 1956, he continued his cultural acti- 
vities both inside Ching and in his contacts with 
foreign cultural delegations. In March, he was 
made the chairman of the newly-established 
scientific Committee of the @abinet. In April, 
he was the delegate of the Government and « 
the (Communist) Party in Tibet. There he 
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presided at the summit meetings and met the 
Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama. In June, he 
Jew from Lhasa to Sining in Chinghai province 
xhere he visited the Chaidam Basin works. In 
August, he received Japanese veterans and dele- 
zations from Singapore, Syria and Western 
Sermany. In September, he reported on foreign 
affairs to the Eighth Party Congress. In 
etober, he escorted Soekarno and accompanied 
im from Shanghai to Kunming, he took part 
ri the Chou En-lai-U No negotiations about the 
Burmese border. He again became prominent 
-r. foreign affairs in the second half of 1957.” 
“A natural conclusion to this list of acti- 
-ities of Chen Yi,” the China News Analysis 
idds, “would be that his activities ran on two 
‘ines, foreign policy and cultural, particularly 
scientific matters. This does not prove that 
“hen Yi would be better qualified for the post 
57 Minister of Foreign Affairs than any of the 
Foreign Affairs Vice-Ministers or professional 
tiplomats, would have been. Chen Yi, however. 
does not take up his post untrained and un- 
titiated. but, above all, he is a military man.” 


The Army in China and India 

A Chinese Military Mission led by Marshal 
Yeh Chien-ying came on a friendly visit to 
-ndia in February. In this context the role 
being played by the army in the national con- 
struction of China would be of some interest 
ic the Indian public. An idea of the tasks 
undertaken by the People’s Liberation Army 
‘the official name for the Chinese Army) is 
given by the report of the official Hsinhua (New 
China) News Agency quoted below: 

“Peking, February 7: How the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army units in Sinkiang 
have been building irrigation works in sub-zero 
weather, at times 20 degrees below freezing 
point, was described by General Tao Chih-yueh, 
Deputy Commander of the PLA Sinkiang Mili- 
tary Region, at the National People’s Congress 
this afternoon. Their work in irrigation and in 
eccumulating fertilizer, he said, was in pre- 
paration for a great leap forward in agriculture 
that was now being planned in Sinkiang. 

“In the Second Five-Year Plan period, the 
General said, Sinkiang would be built up as a 
centre for cotton-growing, pedegree breed- 
ing, sugar beet-growing and sugar production. 
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In this, the PLA units were playing a big part, 
he said. They were aiming to reclaim another 
530,000 to 660,000 hectares of virgin land during 
this period, a four-fold increase over what they 
had done in the First Five-Year Plan, Per- 
hectare grain output would be increased to an 
average of six tons .. .” 

“During the past five years, the General 
told the Congress, the men had already opened 
up large tracts of land in what used to be 
deserts, north and south of the Great, Tienshan 
Mountain, and made them fertile crop lands. 
They had built 44 State farms, 16 State animal- 
husbandry centres and 99 big and small pro- 
cess'ng plants. These provided good foundations 
for the future agricultural development in Sin- 
kiarg, General Tso Chih-yueh said. 

“This year alone, the PLA men aimed to 
sow crop on 226,000 hectares, to yield a quarter 
of a million tons of food-crops, 65 per cent more 
thar last year, and 25,000 tons of cotton, 78 
per cent more than last year, and to reclaim 
146,000 hectares of wasteland.” 

In India also consideration should be given 
whe-her the jawans could not be employed for 
nation-building purposes during a part of their 
normal peace-time duties. 


The Middle-East Tangle 

Power politics is in full play in the Arab 
States of the Middle East. The cold war has 
now shifted its focus thereon. The latest deve- 
lopment has intensified the political rivalries, 
which reflected in the following editorial in the 
New York Times of February 2, under the 
caption “Cairo vs, Baghdad:” 

“The turbulent Middle East is an arena of 
intense political rivalries. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, like the regime of the Czars, has pressed 
to gain a foothold in the Middle East. The West 
has been equally intent upon keeping the 
Russians out. Many Arab statesmen, for their 
part, have been trying to unify the region under 
the banner of a ‘United Arab State’ in the belief 
that the salvation of Arab nationalism lies in 
federation. 

“The impact of the cold war on_ these 
Middle Eastern’ rivalries has split the Arab 
world. Egypt, Syria and Yemen, strongly anti- 
Western, have espoused a brand of ‘neutralism’ 
which is openly pro-Soviet. Lebanon, Jordan 
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and Saudi Arabia are anti-Russian but have 
avoided aligning themselves with the West. Iraq’s 
government is staunchly pro-Western, 


“Last week the interplay of these powerful 
forces was in evidence in a dramatic move in 
Cairo—the proclamation of the union of Egypt 
and Syria—and in a meeting of the pro-Western 
Baghdad Pact powers. This was the background 
and the development last week in the two areas: 

“Eight hundred years ago Saladin the 


Great, the Arab conqueror, made himself the 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria and defended his 
domains against the Crusaders of the West. 
Ever since the crumbling of Saladin’s empire, 
some Egyptian and Syrian leaders have dreamed 
of the day when both countries would reunite 
under a_ single Arab flag. Egypt’s President 
Abdel Gamal Nasser has cherished the idea of 
such a union as a first step toward the unity of 
the Arab world from ‘the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf.’ Shukri al-Kuwatly, the 65-year-old President 
of Syria, has nourished the same idea since his 
youthful days in the Arab nationalist movement. 


“Three years ago Egypt and Syria signed a 
mutual defense pact which placed their armed 
forces under a joint commafid headed by an 
Egyptian general. Two years ago the Syrian 
Parliament voted unanimously to approve plans 
for establishing a committee to negotiate with 
Egypt for a federal union of the two countries. 
Talks on the federation have been in pregress 
ever since, 


“Yesterday, as wildly cheering crowds 
marched through Cairo, President Nasser and 
alKuwatly signed a joint -proclamation which 
announced the merger of both nations under the 
name ‘United Arab Republic.’ The new country 
embraces an area of 500,000 square miles 
(386,000 of them Egyptian) and 28.000,000 
people (24,000,000 of them Egyptians). Like 
Pakistan, the new state will have two parts 
separated by alien land, in this case Israel. 
Although full details have yet to he made public 
and must be ratified by plebiscite in Egypt 
and Syria, probably February 20—the new state 
is to have a single flag, Cabinet, Parliament, 
Army and President—Egypt’s Nasser. Mr. al- 
Kuwatly will be Vice-President. Jk will also 
have one foreign |policy—‘positive neutralism.’ 
All other Arab states will be invited to join.” 
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The New York Times gives in the same 
context a review of the position of the Baghdad 
Pact alliance. The effect of the delegation led 
by Mr. Dulles, is not yet fully apparent. But 
a summary of the U.S. stand is given in this 
note: 


“The Middle Eastern Treaty Organization, 
which became known as the Baghdad Pact after 
it established its headquarters in the Iraqi 
capital, was formed in 1955 by Britain and four 
of Russia’s southern neighbors—Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and Pakistan. Although the pact was 
conceived by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles as a ‘northern tier’ for the Middle East 
and a bridge between the NATO alliance in 
Kurope and the SEATO alliance in Asia, the 
United States did not become a full-fledged 
member. Washington felt that membership in 
the alliance would complicate its relations with 
Kgypt and other non-member Arab states, 


“The alliance has other limitations, The 
pact itself is loosely worded and the members 
are not firmly committed to act against 
aggression. Iraq is the only Arab member of 
the alliance and most -of the other Arab states 
have denounced the alliance as an instrument 
of Western ‘colonialism.’ Moreover, the Russians 
leapfrogged over the ‘northern tier’ almost as 
soon as it was set up. They gave military and 
economic aid to Egypt, Syria and Yemen and 
began an intensive anti-Western propaganda 
campaign in the Middle East. 


“Last year, in response to the growing 
Russian challenge in the Middle East, Congress 
adopted the Eisenhower Doctrine which autho- 
rized the President to use U.S. armed forces 
to help defend any Middle East nation request- 
ing support against aggression by ‘international 
communism.’ ‘he U.S. has also joined the 
Baghdad Pact’s military, economic and political 
commitiees. Nevertheless, pressure on the United 
States to become a full-fledged member has been 
heavy, and in recent weeks the entire alliance 
was reported in danger of dissolution as a result 
of an Iraqi threat to pull out in order ‘to 
preserve Arab unity’, 


“It was in this atmosphere of crisis that 
the Baghdad powers met in Ankara last week 
for the fourth meeting of the Pact Council. 

“Mr. Dulles headed the U.S. delegation of 
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‘observers.’ On Monday, at the opening session, 
‘ye declared : 

“The United States stands firmly behind 
che resolve of all Middle East nations to remain 
free and to reinforce the peace. We whole- 
heartedly support the Baghdad Pact...... The 
Baghdad Pact . . . . can be confident- that 
(U.S.) mobile power of great force would, as 
needed, be brought to , bear . against any 
‘lommunist aggressor. 


“Mr. Dulles made no mention of full U.S. 
membership in the organization but the renewed 
—and strengthened—assurance of U.S. military 
intervention in the event of Ccmmunist 
aggression went far to allay the feeling of the 
aact members that the U.S. ‘had only cne 
tool’ in the alliance.” 


Indonesian Affairs - 


Indonesia is in turmoil. Part of it is the 
natural outcome of bitter political rivalries in 
chat country. But it secms that outside in- 
‘uence hag very much intensified the troub 
The following news-report in the Statesman 
supports that view: 


“Djakarta, Feb. 21.—-President Soekarno 
declared today that fereign countries were 
exerting pressure to force Indonesia, or part of 
it, to join one of the Power blocs, Reuter 
reports, | 


“President Soekarno was broadcasting to 
the nation six days after the province of 
Sumatra had proclaimed an independent Govern- 
ment. He announced his support for the 
Djakarta Central Government and appealed to 
the people to safeguard Indonesia against 
divisions and maintain national independance. 

“Speaking to mark the occasion of his 
resumption of Presidential duties, Dr. Soekarno 
referred to the pressure from ‘foreign countries 
holding important roles in international politics’. 

“Since the recognition of our sovereignty 
this pressure has been on our State. Every 
misunderstanding and difficulty of the country 
—political, economic or military—has become a 
political target for outside nations’, 


“The object of these nations was to include 
‘Indonesia, or part of it, in. one of the Power 
blocs. The misunderstanding and revolt in the 
provinces had given foxeign nations the 
“opportunity to play their parts. 
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“If it were true that the demands of the 
provinces were sincere, ‘hen the question of 
relationship between the Central Government 
and the provinces could have been solved long 
ago, But there are signs that the demands of 
the provinces have become the instruments of 
ou’side nations.’ 

“The efforts of a small clique to force the 
majority of the Indonesian people to submit tc 
their demands had reached a climax. 

“TJ wish to make it clear here that their 
actions are illegal, and that J) am unable to 
recognize them. 


“ “When I was leaving Djakarta, there wes 
a strong movement to oust me, and I told the 
people that the President and the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Djuanda, together with the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Armed Forces and Police had 
made a decision and taken a firm stand. That 
firm stand is being maintained.’ 


“Indonesia today announced an economic 
bleckade of Central Sumatra and said sea and 
air links and telegraph and postal communi- 
cations had already been cut. Dr. Djuanda, 
the Premier, told reporters the Central Govern- 
ment would increase its naval strength and air 
and coast patrols in the area. The blockade 
was a first step, he said. Military strategic 
measures had not yet been taken. The Govern- 
ment would try to avoid an armed clash, but 
this could not always be guaranteed.” 


The Tunisia Incident 

The impact of the troubles in Algeria, on 
the mentality of the French officers in command 
in North Africa, seems to have been atavistic 
in effect. Else this bombing of an unarmed open 
town in Tunisia cannot be explained. We are 
unable to find anything jn this “reprisal” which, 
is capable of explanation in terms of civilized 
warfare. This is comparable to the atrocities of 
the last war. 


“Tunisia, which won its independence from 
France two years ago, shares a border of about 
50) miles with Algeria on the west. Both 
countries are largely Arab and have a common 
desire to see the whole of North Africa 
independent. But the French consider Algeria 
a Jrovince of Continental France and for three 


years they have.been heavily engaged in putting 


down an Arab revolt there. The French have 
fieded an army of 450,000 troops in an effort 
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to quell the revolt, The rebels have replied by 
fighting a hit-and-run guerrilla war, cften using 
Tunisia as a refuge. 


“In recent months the French have grown 
increasingly incensed. over the clandestine ship- 
ment of arms over the Tunisian-Algerian border 
end into rebel hands. The French have also 
accused the Tunisian Government of President 
Habib Bourguiba of giving the rebels sanctuary 
and supplies. In recent weeks the relations 
between France and Tunisia have deteriorated 
further as border incidents have increased. 

“Ten days ago the French Army launched 
a major military operation at the northern tip 
of Algerian-Tunisian frontier in a determined 
bid to ‘pacify’: the country. 


“Yesterday, in this charged atmosphere, 
twenty-five French warplanes bombed and strafed 
a Tumisian town cn the frontier. Casualties 
were high. The French declared the raid on 
the town, which was crowded with Arabs from 
other countries, was undertaken in reprisal for 
anti-aircraft fire from Tunisia which downed a 
French plane on the Algerian side of the 
frontier.” 


U.8. and Soviet Science 

The United States launched its first, sputnik 
named “Ixplorer” nearly three months after the 
second Soviet sputnik. The delay in the fruition 
of the American efforts has naturally been com- 
mented upon by many. The United States had 
initially greater facilities than the Soviet Union 
to become the first producer of the sputnik. 
Yet it failed. What was the reason? 

Mr. Max Ascoli, editor of the fortnightly 
Reporter, puts forward an interesting hypothesis, 
Mr. Ascoli writes: “In Soviet Russia, thinking 
about social problems or man’s destiny is out 
of bounds, and as a substitute for it there are 
all the stereotypes of Marxist-Leninist ortho- 
doxy. . . . Yet, this State-imposed atrophy of 
political or moral ideas may well be one of the 
causes of the spectacular progress of Russian 
science. The most vigorous brains find shelter— 
perhaps, a measure of privacy—in the intricacies 


of mathematics and of technology. Indeed, the’ 


greater the intricacies, the safer the shelter for 

the men barricaded behind abstractions and 

able to prove their worth to the regime with 

their scientific and technological achievements,” 
3 
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Mr. Ascoli says that everybody was “a 
slave in Soviet Russia but the scientists”, In 
the USA, on the contrary, “everybody is free 
and only the scientists are kept on the leach. 
The Oppenheimer decisions have muzzled them. 
No wonder that in mathematics or in technology. 
the Russians are getting ahead of us,” he 
writes. 


The Missile Race 

The U.S. satellite has been launched. 
There has been some face-saving of the U.S.A. 
as a direct consequence. But does that mean 
that the U.S.A. has now caught up with the 
Soviets? The following editorial from the New 
York Times of February 2, gives an answer: 

“Where does the United States now stand 
vis-a-vis Russia in missiles competition and the 
conquest of outer space ? 

“The ‘thirtypound U.S. satellite is a 
dwarf compared with Suptnik I and Sputnik II. 
Moreover, the rockets that put the Soviet satel- 
lites up were correspondingly more powerful 
than the Explorer’s hybrid Jupiter-C vehicle. 
Jupiter-C had an initial thrust of 75,000 pounds. 
American scientists have estimated that the 
rocket for Sputnik JI must have had an initial 
thrust in excess of 250,000 pounds, or in other 
words a rocket with an intercontinental range 
and more powerful than any tested in the 
United States up to that time. Coupled with 
earlier reports that Russia had successfully test- 
fired an intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
Soviet satellites produced grave concern in the 
United States over the possible distance of the 
Russian missile lead. 

“The exact size of the lead is still a matter 
of debate and controversy. The U.S. last 
month successfully test-fired the first stage of 
its Atlas ICBM which is designed for a range 
cf 5,000 miles, The success in putting Explorer 
into orbit has demonstrated considerable know- 
how in the missile field and larger U.S. satellies 
will almost certainly go into orbit before the 
year is out, 

“On the other hand, Army witnesses last 
week teld a Congressional committee they 
thought Russian ICBM’s might be operational 
-—that is ready to launch against targets in 
North America—by July of this year. They 
estimated that it would take the United States 
approximately two years to reach the same 
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point. At a press conference yesterday. Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, technical director of the 
Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency, said he saw no 
reason to revise his estimate that it would take 
fye years for the United States to overtake 
Eussia in the missile and satellite art. ‘Let’s 
renember that Sputnik II had 1,120 pounds of 
cayload,’ he said. ‘What we have in orbit now 
is only a rival in spirit to -Sputnik.’”’ . 


The U.S. Loan 


We append below an extract Wew 
York Times of February 2. It is part of the 
spacial report of tts New Delhi correspondent 
& N. Rooenthal: : 

“New Delhi, India, February 1—The man 
in the deep ocean appreciates the life preserver 
thrown to him. But nobody can consider him 
really greedy if while treading water he enter- 
tains the shy hope that a rope will follow. 

“That is pretty much the Indian reaction 
to United States proposals for a new loan of 
€225,000,000. This is not the most diplomati- 
cally deft government in the world and there 
tes been nothing much said about the loan 
Etblicy by high officials. 

“But any foreigner who deals at all with 
tha men in the Ministry of Finance or even 
wLo reads the Indian newspapers realizes rather 
cvickly that Washington’s gesture and Washing- 
ton’s interest are taken warmly to heart by 
tis harried, near-desperate country. Set 
egainst these reactions, Prime Minister Nehru’s 
strange outburst, a few days after the loan was 
crnounced, that India would not sell her foreign 
uclicy for; foreign gold is not extremely 
ixportant except as an indication of the turmoil 
exd sensitivity of one overworked and over- 
vorried man.” 


Biles 
from, tne 


foreign Aid: Its Psychology 

The Second Five-Year Plan . in India has 
came up against great obstacles due to the 
peucity of foreign exchange required. to finance 
the purchases of machineries and goods abroad. 
“re crisis has led some to plead for more aid 
far India’s plan and others to criticise the lac! 
cf it. From this perspective foreign govern- 
ments have been praised or criticised by Indians. 
Ovhers see in the aid offered by a. particular 
State an antidote to the “threat” of. Commu- 
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nisra. Mr. Minoo R. Masani, in an article in 
the weekly New Leader of New York, even pro- 
posed for another U.S. “Marshal Plan’—this 
time for Asia. In this context the editorial 
article of the Vigil, February, makes some 
thought-provoking points: 

“Mutual aid among nations and the lend- 
ing of a helping hand by the stronger to the 
weaker,” the Vigil writes, “are not only com- 
mendable but may even be regarded as obli- 
gatory on the highest principle of brotherhood 
of man. But like all good principles this one, 
too, is capable of being debased. By giving, 
neither the giver nor the receiver is always 
blessed. It can do harm as well as good to both, 
depending on the circumstances, the nature of 
the gift, the motives and the mental attitudes 
of the parties concerned. In the world’s prevail- 
ing climate when ‘foreign aid’ is regarded by 
the governments of the giver-nations—whether 
they say so or not—as an instrument of policy 
the dangers, moral and other, should be obvious. 
Such dangers are simply courted by a govern- 
ment which in any planning of economic 
nat-onal reconstruction allots to foreign aid (01 
exp2ctations of it) a crucial part, whatever may 
be its size in relation to the whole. This has 
heen one of the main grounds of our objection 
to the Government of India’s Five-Year Plan.” 


The Chinakurit Mine Disaster 


On February 19 occurred one of the worst 
mine disasters in Indian history in which nearly 
two hundred people lost their lives and many 
more were injured. There were two more mine 
disesters in the wake of this great tragedy. The 
Gertral Bhowrah mine in Bihar was flooded 
drowning twenty-three people. In the Mahal- 
bani mine, fifteen miners were trapped as water 
rushed in from the Damodar. 


The tragedy defies consolation. The men 


who died were doing their duty. Death came tc 


them by surprise and they had not the slightest 
opportunity to save themselves. The Govern- 
ment has ordered for an enquiry to be held to 
détermine the causes of the accident. If the 
enquiry discloses any negligence on the part ‘of 
anybody, it is to be hoped, the person or persone 
through whose fault these men lost their lives 
would be dealt with in the most severe 
manner. : 
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The Chinakuri mine disaster has aroused 
the sympathy of many governments and some 
of them have made financial contribution for 
the rehabilitation of the family of the dead. 
Indians naturally feel grateful for this act of 
sympathy. The West Bengal Governor has also 
started a Relief Fund. We join her in the 
appeal to the people to contribute to the fund 
liberally. 


Relief Fund for Miners 

Shri Padmaja Naidu has issued the fol- 
lowing appeal to the people of India: 

“The whole of India must have heard with 
a sense of profound sorrow the news of the 
terrible disaster in the Chinakuri Collieries near 
Asansol which brought swift and sudden death 
to nearly two hundred persons. The peculiarly 
poignant circumstances that prevented the res- 
cle operations aggravated the long-drawn out 
agony of the bereaved women and children. 

The Government and authorities concerned 
have already started relief measures but the 
public dare not stand aloof at this moment and 
remain content with offering mere lip sympathy 
Let us therefore express our sympathy in a 
concrete form which will give some small 
measure of comfort to the tragically stricken 
women and children in their hour of bitter need. 

I have started a relief fund known as ‘The 
Governor’s Relief Fund for Colliery Disasters” 
in aid of the families of the victims of the 
Chinakuri Colliery disaster. I appeal to the 
publie to contribute generously to it. No contri- 
bution wil be too small to be welcome and no 
contribution can be too big for the purpose of 
helping to rebuild the homes that have been 
broken. Contributions may be sent to me or 
my Secretary at Raj Bhavan, Calcutta, or direct 
to any Branch in any State of the State Bank 
of India.” 


The Chinakuri Explosion 


This terrible accident that bas shocked the 
nation, is now subject to an enquiry. The 


following report gives the reaction in the West’ 


Rengal Council: 

“When the West Bengal Council met on 
Friday, Dr. Roy made a statement on the colliery 
explosion at Chinakuri. The statement was 
almost on the same lines as in the Assembly 
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on Thursday. The House observed two minutes’ 
silence to mourn the miners’ death, members 
rising in their seats. 

“Dr. Roy said the Governor had opened 
a relief fund for the victims of the accident. 
In giving adequate relief to them, the Govern- 
ment needed the fullest co-operation of all. 

“Their primary tasks now were to give 
relief to the victims and to take steps to prevent 
recurrence of such incidents. Although the 
State Government had no direct control on the 
management of the collieries—a Central subject 
—it had some responsibility in regard to things 
happening within the State, the Chief Minister 
added. 

“His statement was followed by a contro- 
versy in the House over the members’ right to 
discuss the’ statement. The Chief Mlinister 
having left the chamber, Mr. P. C. Sen, Food 
Minister, said: ‘At this stage we have nothing 
further to add. Let us wait for a fuller report. 
Our Labour Minister has gene to the spot and 
on his: return we shall be able to give lyou 
more information’.” 

Water and Power Resources 

Every year vast areas in West, Bengal are 
ravaged by flood—destroying life and property 
on a wide scale directly or indirectly. This 
naturally leads to the necessity of an examina- 
tion of all the factors involved in the problem. 
It, is, therefore, a pleasure to see the West Bengal 
Power and Water Resources development sympo- 
sium number of the monthly Indian Journal of 
Power and River Valley Development which re- 
produces twenty-three papers by leading experts 
which were originally read at a symposium held 
under the auspices of the Indian Science Con- 
gress and sponsored by the Journal itself. The 
symposium and the publication of the discus- 
sions denotes a new awareness to the gravities 
of the situation. The symposium brought to the 
fore several important problems and issues 
which demand serious consideration by all. 
Several experts stressed the need for adoption 
of immediate protective and rehabilitative 
means in North Bengal where the catchment 
areas of the rivers were denuded of forests and 
vegetable cover and its topsoil loosened by 
harmful agricultural practices to an alarming 
extent. Some experts also stressed the role of 
meteorological factors in the North Bengal 
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fluods. The suggestion that meteorological tricts. Dr. Roy has hastily destroyed the 


factors might be a primary cause of floods im- 
pites that protective or preventive measures 
should also visualise controlling or influencing 
the weather. Another important problem under- 
hned in the discussions was the inadequacy of 
drainage conditions in lower Damodar which 
tended to aggravate further water-logging and 
calmity of cultivated areas «n the context of the 
net-work of canals of the Damodar, Mayurakshi 
end Kangsabati Project. Should this happen. 
on a large scale the utility of the capital con- 
struction in the area would be partially vitiated. 


The efforts for the control and development 
cf rivers and water resources in any State in 
India intimately affects the position in neigh- 
kouring States. It is more so in the case of 
West Bengal rivers—most of which originate 
cutside and pass through several States before 
teaching Bengal. Any lasting plan can, there- 
fare, be drawn up and executed only against the 
kackground of mutual co-operation between the 
States. Sadly enough such co-operation is not 
always forthcoming easily. We fully endorse 
the editorial remark of the Jndtan Journal of 
Power and River Valley Development that, “Ti 
tie politicians care to go through this docu- 
mentary material their first reaction should be 
t> take this mighty problem as a non-partisan, 
issue. Even, if this be done, and action taken 
on a large enough seale, in co-operation with 
adjacent States, it will take decades to recover 
tha lost ground. But the more we delay in this, 
tae greater and more proximate the danger 
kecomes.” 


Pyblic Health Problems 

The 25th anniversary of the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health was 
held in Calcutta about the middle of the last 
month. We append below a special report from 
tae Statesman, We agree with all the remarks 
made by the dignitaries present at the function. 
But we would point out that Dr. Roy’s remark 
taat medical students should get training in the 
villages in rural health, is curious. He is still 
chlivious of the fact that students trained in 
ealleges and hospitals of the great cities of 
India very seldom voluntarily go to the villages. 
This work was being done formerly by the 
students from the Medical Schools of the dis- 


schools and very effectively prevented their 
being raised to college status. His remarks are 
quise futile therefore. 

“Dr. Roy in his presidential address at a 
meeting in observance of the 25th anniversary 
of the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health in Calcutta on Sunday emphasized the 
need to co-ordinate urban health measures with 
health services in villages. 

“Such a function, he said, was being ably 
done by the Institute which was making a 
valuable contribution in research on public 
health problems. Medical students, he felt, 
should get training in villages in rural health 
services before they obtained their degrees. 

“The Chief Minister said that with the 
advancement of medical science the necessity for 
a health institute to protect and improve the 
heath of the people was being increasingly felt. 
It was essential to eradicate the reot of a 
disease for a permanent solution of health 
preblems, | 

“The Union Health Minister Mr. D. P. 
Karmarkar, urged health workers to give ‘up 
their ‘feeling of estrangement’? and make a more 
human appreach to the people, 

“Emphasizing the importance of the institute, 
the Minister said that an increase in the number 
of hospitals was not encugh to cope with 
diseases. The Institute was trying to improve 
the pecple’s health by trying to find the reasons 
for which diseases originated and spread. 

“Referring to the contributions of the 
Institute’s research workers, the Director cf the 
Institute, Dr. N. Jungalwalla, said that their 
work on epidemic dropsy, cholera, plague, black- 


water fever and endemic typhus had won 
recognition throughout the world. 
“Careful investigations into causes of 


maternal and child mortality and _ nutritional 
discrders of children had contributed greatly to 
evolving practices which had _ considerably 
reduced the death rate of mothers and children. 

“Other work of the Institute, he said, in- 
cluced analysis of Indian diets and the value 
ef certain local sources of food, prevention 
of water pollution through industrial wastes and 
evolving techniques of health survey now 
accepted throughout India. Subjects of present 
research were studies in family planning, plague, 
diphtheria, cholera, smallpox and on industrial 
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waste disposal, environmental sanitation, indus- 
trial health, nutrition of infants and organization 
of public health services. 

“Dr. Jungalwalla said that altogether 921 
students had obtained diplemas in public health 
and hygiene since the first course for the 
diploma started in 1932. Sixteen courses were 
now offered at the Institute, eight of which were 
for University degrees and diplomas and the 
rest for certificates. 


“The shortage of health werkers, he added, 
was being seriously felt. The Institute was 
training the maximum number of students in 
spite of a deficiency-of 30 per cent in technical 
staff. With the increasing population in India 
health work was making greater demands on 
trained personnel,” 


Devaluation 

Much has been said regarding further de- 
valuation of the rupee. The following news- 
report from Bombay gives the view taken by 
Mr. Jacobsson, Chief of the Intertational 
Monetary Fund: 

“Bombay, February 15—-Mr. Jacobsson, 
Managing Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, said here today that devaluation of 
the rupee would not be the correct way of 
solving India’s present balance of payments 
problems. 

“Mr. Jacobsson, who was replying to a 
question at a Press conference, said: ‘You should 
go to the root of the matter. You should tackle 
the credit problem and the question of the level 
of internal spending rather than touch the 
superficial aspect of the exchange rate.’ 

“When pressed to state his views on .de- 
valuation of the rupee specifically, he said: ‘T 
should like to avoid devaluation. If you once 
resort, to devaluation, when similar difficulties 
arise next time, people begin to expect another 
devaluation, and you go on from one devalua- 
tion to another and the people lose confidence 
in the currency. Experience in Europe has 
shown that ultimately, in the words of Voltaire, 
paper currency returns to its intrinsic value.’ 

“Asked what he thought of India’s credit- 
worthiness, Mr. Jacobsson said: ‘My own feel- 
ing is that India has a modern banking system, 
a stable Government, and an_ efficient Civil 
Service. that can compare favourably with any 
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other in this part of the world. These are the 
attributes of creditworthiness. One more great 
advantage this country has is the general poli- 
tical framework which forms an_ excellent 
foundation for creditworthiness.’ 


“Mr. Jacobsson reiterated that during his 
discussions with the Government of India no 
request was made for short-term borrowing from 
the I.M.F. as what India needed at present 
was long-term credit. 


“T think that the Government of India are 
pursuing a correct policy. Particularly when 
they are getting long-term credit from countries 
like the U.S.A. it is quite correct that they 
should not seek such credit as has to be repaid 
in the near future,’ he said. 


“Asked what he thought of the extent of 
deficit financing envisaged in the Second Plan, 
Mr. Jacobsson said that when Lord Keynes 
advocated deficit financing, he had in mind 
creditor countries like Britain and the U.S.A. 
Lord Keynes did not take into account countries 
with balance of payment difficulties. European 
countries following Keynesian theory did not 
give sufficient attention to the balance of pay- 
ments position vis-a-vis the extent of deficit 
financing and the thought that the same error 
was made by India while formulating her Second 
Plan. Deficit financing with an eye on balance 
of payments should serve the purpose, he said.” 


! 


West Bengal Development Plans 


The staff reporter of the Statesman gives 
the following report about the probability of 
this State’s problems being considered by the 
Planning Commission: 

“Dr, J. C. Ghosh, member of the Plan- 
ning Commission, will meet Dr. Roy at Writers’ 
Building, Caleutta, this afternoon when discus- 
sions are likely to be held on the financial im- 
plications of West Bengal’s development pro- 
jects and their working. Some Ministers and 
senior officers will attend. 

“Among the subjects that may come up for 
discussion are the benefits derived by the State 
from the two river valley projects—Damodar 
and Mayurakshi. Money ‘spent on these pro- 
jects is covered eye allocations under the Five- 
Year Plan. 
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“West Bengal attaches great urgency to 
another river valley scheme—Kangshabati— 
which will benefit mainly Midnapore and 
Bankura. As soon as the scheme was finalized, 
she State Government began working to imple- 
rent it. 

“But the Planning Commission has not 
allocated any money for it yet and the State 
Government has had to meet, the past two years’ 
expenditure, amounting to Rs. 12.7 million, 
from its own resources. It has been estimated 
that in the coming financial year expenditure 
cf Rs. 3.5 million will be necessary. 

“The scheme will cost a total of Rs. 255 
million, which it is not possible for the State 
Government to meet. It is, therefore, likely 
chat the urgency of allocation of finance for the 
scheme under the Plan will be emphasised 
before Dr. Ghosh. 

“Tt is learnt that the German expert, Dr. 
Fensen, invited by the Centre to study the 
(renga Barrage scheme, has submitted a report 
speaking of its importance, especially for Cal- 
entta Port. The report is being examined by 
the Centre.” 


ruferage of Metals 

The following report shows how bold the 
thisves of railway material have become. The 
Government must take action against the multi- 
millionaire receivers of stolen material who a: 
flourishing in Howrah and Calcutta. Until that 
is done this will continue on an ever-iNcreasing 
rate: 

“Pilferers have extended their operations 
to thé overhead wires of the electric train 
services in Howrah Division. The first theft of 
wire was reported at about 5-30 a.m. on 
Friday, About 600 yards of wire were stolen 
between Deara and Sheoraphuli stations, about 
15 miles from Howrah. The theft was detected 
by the divisional maintenance staff who replaced 
the stolen wire at 8-15 a.m. Between 5-30 
a.m. and 8-15 a.m. electric train services on 
the line were seriously disrupted. Four Down 
treings from Tarakeswar were delayed by about 
two to 34 hours. The Up Tarakeswar Local 
was detained for about 30 minutes. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Maulang Abul Kalam Azad became a part 
of our consciousness so much so that.it became 
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exceedingly difficult for any Indian to think he 
was no more. In the death of the Maulana, 
India lost not only an astute politician of the 
front rank—but a good deal more. 


He represented a personality of rare com- 
bination of qualities. A great Muslim divine 
and religious thinker, he was one of the most 
liberal-minded of Indian politicians. No Mus- 
lim League leader in pre-partition days could 
come near him in his deep knowledge of Islamic 
literature and his attachment and devotion to 
the religion of Islam. Yet the great Maulana 
could never be convinced of the need for the 
partition of the country on the basis of religious 
affiliations, 


Maulana Azad approximated Plato’s defi- 
nition of a scholar-statesman to a great degree. 
It, was said that next to the books by Mahatma 
Ganchi, it was his works that gained the highest 
royalty to any author in India. His great 
scholarship added a touch of humanism to his 
politics. 


Politically Maulana Azad was a member 
of ths Congress Party. Yet his party affiliation 


- never stood in his popularity even among his 


political opponents. He was one of those few 
Congzess leaders who were respected by all 
irrespective of caste, community and politics. It 
was again a measure of his personality and popu- 
Jarity that he defeated his Jan Sangh opponent 
in an almost absolutely Hindu area by a majo- 
rity of nearly a lakh of votes. It was an open 
question if any other Congress member could 
gain such an overwhelming majority of votes in 
that area which until then was generally re- 
garded as the stronghold of non-Congress 
elements. 


Maulana Azad was a great leader; yet his 
greatness never appeared as imposing on others. 
In his own Ministry of Education he gave the 
fullest scope for initiative to the officials, imter- 
vening only when the situation demanded so. 
Under his wise leadership the Education Minis- 
try took measures of great foresight and value. 
The Visva-Bharati University, the Sahitya 
Akadami, the Lalit Kala Akadami, Sangeet 
Natak Akadami, the National Art Gallery and 
such other institutions would always remind the 
Indians of the foresight and wisdom of the great 
Azad and how much they owed to him. 


NOTES -. 


“Law of the Sea’ Conference 

An international conference attended by 
representatives of eighty countries - began in 
Geneva on February 24 to attempt to evolve 
s, comprehensive international agreement on the 
law of the sea. The conference was being held 
on a diplomatic level and would last nine weeks. 
In this conference the delegates would try to 
work out oe or more conventions covering 
matters of such paramount importance as the 
law of the high seas and of the territorial sea, 
including the controversial issue of the width of 
the territorial sea, fisheries and the conserva- 
tion of the “living resources of the sea,” and the 
continental shelf and the right to explore and 
exploit its natural resources. Included under 
these main headings were such subjects as the 
“right of innocent passage,” penal jurisdiction 
in maritime collisions; the slave trade, pollu- 
tion of the sea; piracy, including piratical 
acts by aircraft, if these were directed ‘against 
ships on the high seas; also the nationality of 
ships and-whether there should be a_ special 
United Nations registration, entitling a vessel 
under certain conditions to fly the U.N. flag 
and to receive U.N. protection. 


In addition the conference would also dis- 
cuss the question of the free access of land- 
locked countries to the sea. 

The discussions on all the subjects except 
the one dealing with the access of land-locked 
countries to the sea which was recommended for 
discussion by the Legal Committee of the United 
Nations’ General Assembly in 1956, would be 
based on seventy-three article draft prepared 
by the 15-member International Law Commis- 
sion during the preceding eight years. 

Both the International Law Commission 
and the resolution of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly said, the conference should be held “to ex- 
amine the law of the sea, taking into account, not 
only of the legal but also of the technical, 
biological, economic and political aspects of the 
problem and to embody the results of its work 
in One or more international conventions, or 
such other instruments as it. may deem appro- 
priate.” a a a 
One of the most controversial matters be- 
fore the conference would be the questiton of the 
limit of territorial waters of a-country.: Tradi- 
tionally international law held ‘up the three- 
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mile limit, but of recent many countries ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with that rule. 
India was in favour of a twelve-mile limit; 
Indonesia also wanted 12-mile limit plus all 
waters, of whatever width, between the islands 
of the Indonesian archipelago. The British 
Government was one of the chief opponents of 
any change in the three-mile limit. 

India’s position, was made clear by the 
leader of the Indian delegation to the con- 
ference, Shri A. K. Sen, Union Minister for 
Law. He said, India was interested in extent of 
territorial waters and rights of coastal States, 
navigation on and fishing in high seas extent of 
continental shelf and rights of the adjoining 
coastal States, and access to seas of the land- 
locked States. India agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the International Law Commis- 
sion that a ship should be permitted to ply the 
flag of only one State 4nd there should be a 
“genuine link” between the flag of the ship and 
the State. 


About the determination of the limit of 
contiguous areas India’s suggestion would be 
that the 12-mile limit must be subject to reason- 
able and customary rights with regard to cer- 
tain ports. For example, in respect of the Cal- 
cutta Port, to ensure the safety of ships and 
clearance of channels, India was already exer- 
cising the right up to a limit of about 90 miles. 

India agreed with the Commission that the 
continental shelf of a coastal State should be the 
limit where the depth of the sea was about 600 
feet, and that the coastal State would have the 
exclusive sovereign right to exploit the resources 
in this continental shelf subject to the right of 
other States to lay submarine cable. Where two 
States had a common continental shelf (India 
and Ceylon, for example) the Commission’s 
recommendation was mutual agreement, failing 
which, arbitration. 


UNESCO Discrimination 

I'he Bombay Chronicle writes: 

Not for the first time an Indian represen- 
tative has protested against the inadequate re- 
presentation of Asians on the staff of inter- 
national organisations. This time it was Pro- 
fessor Humayun Kabir with respect to UNESCO. 
' Professor Kabir who was speaking at the 
third conference of the Indian National Com- 
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mission for co-operation with UNESCO said 
that he had been “advised that none of the 
Asiatic countries finds a place in any of the 
senior posts in the UNESCO’s Programme 
Department.” Very rightly he urged that if in- 
creasing mutual appreciation of eastern and 
western cultures was desirable, there should be 
cdequate representation of the different cultural 
traditions in the UNESCO Secretariat. 

India itself hag not *done too badly in 
certain departments of the UNESCO generally. 
Both at Avenue Kleber and in different countries 
like Cyrenaica, Ceylon and Philippines, Indians 
kave served with distinction. The real trouble 
is with senior executive posts. 

As with the U.N. departments, so with 
UNESCO, .a mere periodical protest or appeal 
to Director-General seems imsufficient. The 
Government must pursue the matter and see 
tnat suitable persons eare seconded to the 
crganisation. 

Apart from this, it is well that India 
voices the grievance of all the countnies of Asia 
and does not make a narrow national approach. 
The possibilities of a joint effort to secure the 
desired result should be fully exploited. 


Automation and the Future 

Automation is the talk of the day. How it 
vould affect man and society ? The following 
news report sent from Stockholm by Nafen on 
February 24, may represent one aspect, The 
report says: 

Stockholm February 24.—-What is believed 

to be the world’s most complete automatic pulp 
processing mill, the Muerma-Langror bleaching 
plant, is now in full-scale operation at Gavle, 
Sweden, after a test period of six months, 
" Automation has been applied to such an ex- 
tent that the plant, which produces 70,000 tons 
of pulp annually, is virtually operated by one 
man, 

The entire process, divided into 70 phases, is 
xapt under constant supervision by automatic 
davices. Mixing of raw materials and the control 
of temperature are among the jobs done entire- 
-y by instruments, 

Thirty-five miles of wires connect the process- 
‘ng towers with the control’ room. 


*Abdullahs” in Goa 
Recently twenty-three Goans residing in 
India issued a leaflet entitled Manifesto in 
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which they claimed autonomy for Goa, the 
Portuguese rule or sovereignty remaining un- 
impaired. This was a far cry from ildependence 
anc. integration wth India. 

Commenting upon this move the fortnightly 
Goan Tribune of Bombay writes : 

“This is a clever move to support certain 
interests in Goa whose single aim is to secure 
some more powers for themselves, sheltered 
under the Portuguese umbrella. That’s al] there 
is to it. 

“The men who are demanding more autonomy 
for Goa,” the magazine continues, “are no nit- 
wits. They know perfectly well that under the 
present corporative system Dr. Salazar cannot 
grant such powers to Goa as would involve com- 
plete decentralisation, Salazar cannot give 
Gocns what he denes his own countrymen in 
Portugal itself. Apart from the fact that any 
such large devolution of powers, even under 
Portuguese sovereignty, will have serious reper- 
cussions in Angola, Mozambique, and Cabo 
Verde. Salazar is not going to destroy the very 
basis of the structure of his quasi-Fascist re- 
gime, which he considers his political master- 
piece, and the cohesion of the colonial empire 
whith he considers the historieg mission of his 
nation to preserve, for the sake of a handful of 
Goan aspirants for loaves and fishes of office.” 

Undoubtedly some of the signatories were 
mere self-seekers, the magazine writes: 

“And yet, to our great astonishment, we 
find, apart from the chameleons who change 
their colour according to circumstances, several 
names of men who are known to be nationalists 
and some of whom have in the past suffered for 
the cause. They—men like Dr. Juliao Menezes, 
Proi. S. R. Salkar, Mr. Armando §. Pereira, 
Mr. Prabhakar Dalal, Mr. Arsenio Jaques, and 
Mr. L. M. Henry de Souza—should come out 
clear where they stand. 

“What is even more astonishing is to find 
the name of such a shrewd public man—an ex- 
Mavor of Bombay to boot—in the list of signa- 
tories. Dr. Simon Fernandes is an Indian 
national and prominent member of the Indian 
National Congress. And yet he finds no diffi- 
culty in signing a document which demands 
something for Goa which is flatly against the 
whole policy and principles of the party! Dr. 
Simon may yet find that running with the hare 
and hunting with the hound doesn’t pay.” 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM AND DEVALUATION 
Pror. K. C. CHAKRAVARTI, m.a. 


THE value of the unit of money depends on what 
it can purchase in terms of goods and services. 
The value of one rupee is said to have risen if 
the same rupee can command a larger quantity 
of goods and services and conversely, its value 
is said to have fallen if it commands a smaller 
quantity of goods and services. We value the 
rupee fer what it can buy; foreigners also value 
the rupee for what it can buy. If Americans 
require Indian gocds (tea, jute, mica, manga- 
nese, etc.) and the Indian rupee can buy these 
goods, then, the Americans will value the Indian 
supee. The Indian rupee may be an_ incon- 
vertible paper note, it is not the legal tender in 
America and as such it will not pass from hand 
to hand in that country but if its purchasing 
power over gods in India remains stable, traders 
of America will accept it. 

: At what rate will the rupee exchange for 
the dollar and when, will that. rate fluctuate? 
If A is equal to B, and B is equal to C, then A 
will be equal to C. On the same basis we 
can say that the rate of exchange fundamentally 
will be determined in the same way. If five 
rupees can purchase X quantity of goods and 
services in India and the same amount of goods 
and services in America can be bought by one 
dollar, then Rs. 5==X quantity of geods and ser- 
vices—dollar 1. Obviously, an American values the 
rupee for what it can buy. If he finds that one 
rupee can buy one-fifth of what a dellar can, 
in terms of actual gocds, he will then consider 
one dollar as good as five rupees. ‘Temporary 
disturbances in demand and supply may cause 
fluctuations but essentially the rate of exchange 
between the rupee and the dollar will tend te 
1emain at this point. 

The value or purchasing power of money 
in one country seldom remains stable. The 
value of the rupee in terms of actual goods 
and services was one thing before the war, it 
is a different thing today after the war. The 
price has risen seme four times which means 
that the purchasing power of the rupee has 
fallen to one-fourth. Now, if the rise of price 


in America takes place in the same proportion, — 


ie., four times, then the relative position: re- 
mains the same and hence the rate of exchange 
wil] remain at dollar 1==Rs. 5, | 

i = 


portion. 


.now can buy one-fifth (and not cne-tenth) 


Let us suppose that the rise in prices in 
India and in America is not of the same pro- 
Let us suppose that in India the price 
has risen by 400 per cent and the price in 
America has risen by 200 per cent. Relatively, 
the Indian price is, therefore, double and the 
value of the rupee is half. In terms of gocds 
and services, therefore, the rupee in India can, 
now, buy one-fourth ef what it did before and 
the dellar in America can buy half of what it 
did before. It, therefore, follows that the real 
worth of one dollar is now double compared 
with the real worth of the rupee. Against this 
new position of the rupee vis-a-vis the dollar, if 
the currency authority in India keeps the exter- 
nal value of the same as before, z.e., at Rs. 
dollar 1, then the over-talued rupee will give rise 
to certain complications. An Indian will find that 
with his five rupees he can buy less in India, 
whereas if he can convert kis five rupees into 
one dollar, he can buy more from America. 
An American, again, will find that with his one 
dollar he can buy more in America but if he 
converts his dollar into five rupees, he can buy 


——— 


‘less from the Indian market, because the value 


of the rupee has fallen in greater proportion. 

In such a case, Indians will gain by buying 
more from America, because jin terms of the 
rupee, American goods are cheap and Ameri- 
cans will gain by selling to India because in 
terms of the dollar Indian goods are costly. 
Everybody gains by selling in the market where 
the price is high and everybody gains by buying 
from the market where the price is low. The 
net result will be that the Indian imperts from 
America will increase whereas Indian exports to 
America will decrease. 

The rupee has an internal value; it purchases 
one-tenth of X quantity of goods and services 
in India. It has an external value; it can buy 
one-fifth cf a dollar. But one-fifth of a dollar 
of 
X quantity of goods and services in America. 
The rupee’s external value, i.e., when converted 
into dollar at the rate Rs. 5==1 dollar is higher 
and is not’ in harmony with its internal value. 
The rupee is said to be over-valued. 

What is the wrong if the rupee remains 
over-valued? Or, why not change the rate fur- 
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ther and make it Rs. 24-=one dollar. In that 
case the price of American goods in India will 
be halved. We shall be able to get, at this new 
rate, American wheat, cctton, radios, fountain- 
pens, plants, equipments, etc., at half the price. 
Will not India be gainer thereby? 

Tn such a case, the difficulty, however, will 
be that the currency authority in India will not 
be able to maintain the new ratio. The ratio 
of Rs. 24—one. dollar, or to go to the extreme, 
the rate of one rupee=one dollar will be very 
attractive to us. We shall be able to purchase 
all American plants, equipments, feod, medicine, 
etc., at one-fifth its present price. We shall 
purchase a Parker pen at Rs. 16, instead of 
Rs. 80, a radio at Rs. 100, instead of Rs. 500. 
But who will give American dollars at this new 
rate? If American goods become cheap and 
Indian goeds costly, imports into India from 
America will increase and Indian exports to 
America will stop. But unless we sell to 
Amerjca and earn dollars how can we have 
dollars with which to buy from America? We 
have to earn them, and the only way to earn 
dollar is to sell our goods to America and receive 
from Americans their money. In the long run, 
an export pays for the import. Nobody can 
purchase from the foreign country unless one has 
zarned foreign money by selling goods to the 
foreigners. The rate Re. 1==1 dollar will be 
very attractive to us but the supply of dollars in 
India being small, because Americans do not pur- 
chase frem India, this rate Re. 1==1 dollar can- 
not be maintained. 

In our example, things are, therefore, moving 
-n this way. Americans do not value our rupee 
secause a rupee can buy less. Its purchasing 
power has fallen, due to rise of prices in India. 
The official exchange rate of the rupee is kept 
artificially high and it is  over-valued. Inside 
India a rupee buys less but when we exchange 
she rupee into the dollar, through the dollar we 
can buy more in America. We value the dollar 
more because its purchasing power in America 


aas not fallen so much. Our total purchases 
-rom America, therefore, increase. When we 
sell to America, we get dollar in return. The 


supply of dollar to us comes from our sale to 
America and as this sale has decreased our stock 
of dollar is decreasing but as we buy mere 
-rom America we have to pay in dollar and 
nence our stock of dollar is exhausted. We are 
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drawing heavily on our dollar stock which we 
are unable to replenish. ‘This is known as the 
dollar crisis. 

One remedy in such a case will be to pro- 
hib:t American imports in India. If our stock 
of dollar is less, let us purchase only essential 
thirgs from America. But who will decide and 
how to decide which commodities are essential? 
All these will give rise to the inconveniences of 
import control, quota, license, permit, etc. It 
gives wide discretionary powers to the govern- 
ment officials and leads invariably to corruption 
on a wide scale. This solution, again, is 
really no solution at all. If I require food and 
if I am unable to earn money to buy food and 
one advises me to keep fasts, then, that advice 
really is no solution ef my food problem. 
Here also, we require foreign gocds but we are 
unable to earn foreign money by selling our 
goods to the foreigners. The advice not to buy 
or to buy less does not solve my difficulty. 
Ancther sclution will be to raise the internal 
valte of our rupee. This can be done by 
lowering the price level. The price level can 
be made to fall by adopting a disinflationary 
policy. The banks will have to issue less cre- 
dit and the Government will have to spend less. 
Not only wasteiul expenditure by the ‘Govern- 
ment has to, be prevented but many of the so- 
called developmental works have to be stopped. 
Secondly, the price level can be made to fall by 
either reducing the salary and wage, or by in- 
creasing the efficiency of production. If the 
technique of production is improved and there 
are discoveries and inventions in the system 
of production the cost of production will fall, 
goods will become cheaper and our exports will 
be stimulated. ‘This is the ideal solution but 
this is a question of time. The other remedy, 
lowering the salaries and wages, will be effective 
in reducing the cost of production no doubt, but 
such a policy will be vehemently opposed. In 
whatever way we go, the best solution will be 
to lower the price and cost within the country. 
This will stimulate our exports and earn more 
foreign currency. When the price level has 
fallen internally, it means that the internal value 
of the currency has risen and is in harmony 
with its external value. 

There is another solution. If the present 
external value of the rupee (Rs. 5=1 dollar) 
is high and is not in harmony with its internal 
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value which has fallen, why not lower the ex- 
ternal value at, say, Rs. 10=1 dollar. Our 
currency authority cannot easily increase the 
external value of the rupee. For one rupee it 
cannot give in return one dollar. At this rate 
wherefrom will it get dollars? It has no con- 
trol over the supply of dollar. But it has fuller 
control over the supply of rupees. There- 
fore, against one dollar it can offer ten or more 
rupees. 

This is devaluation and it means reducing 
the external value of money, ‘Teday the ex- 
ternal yalue (in dollar) of the rupee is Rs, 44 
==] dollar, Jf it is lowered and made, say, 
Rs, 9==1 dollar, let us see what will happen. 
The price of American goods will be high in 
India and import from America into India will 
decrease. For an article worth one dollar we 
used to pay Rs, 44 formerly, but now for one 
dollar we shall have to pay Rs. 9. The 
American goods thus become costly. And in 
the American market the [Indian goods are 
cheaper. For an Indian article worth Rs. 9, 
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an American formerly gave two dollars but now 
he wil] pay cnly one dollar. The net result will 
be that Indian exports to America will improve 
and American imports into India will. decline 
and the difficulty of the balance of payments 
will disappear. 

But an increase of our exports to America 
on balance, may not bea _ gain to India. 
Whether our total exports in value will increase 
depends on the elasticity of demand for our 
goods in America. Secondly, our main problem 
is not sclved by such devaluation. We _ shall 
be able to import less from America because of 
the high price of American gocds, Has it solv- 
ed our difficulty? American goods will remain 
costly and we shall go without them. Keep- 
ing fasts is no solution of the food problem. 
Lastly, how frequently shall we devalue our 
rupee? Once in 1951 .we devalued the rupee. 
If five years after, the price level in India rises 
again and the internal value of the rupee is not in 
harmony with its present external value shall 
we devalue the rupee again? 





PARLIAMENT AND THE. PRESS 


By 8. C. SETH, M.A.,, 


Tue evolution of parliamentary democracy 
in all its manifold aspects has been the greatest 
single phenomenon in the realm of modern poli- 
tics. It is a movement that today permeates 
the body politic of more than half the world 
and thereby registers the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. It is in fact an institutional 
effort towards reconciling the ever irreconcilable 
—the particular will of the individual and the 
Volante Generale—the General Will, of the 
society as a whole. 

It is known at all hands that the problem 
of Parliamentary democracy has two very im- 
portnt aspects—the one is Socio-political and 
the other is the Politico-constitutional. The 
first concerns itself with the formation of the 
Public opinion whereas the second pertains to 
the field of legislation. We submit that the 
Press belongs to the realm of the former and 
the Parhament to that of the latter. 

The Press is the standard vehicle for the 
dissemination of public opinion which is 
nothing but “one of the many manifestations of 
the social mind—one of the many ways by 
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which individuals think, will and feel together.” 

The Parliament is the instrument that con- 
stitutionalizes the social judgement called pub- 
lic opinion after a conscious and rational dis- 
cussion. 

Thus both the Press and the Parliament 
serve the individual and the society, and conse- 
quently the cause of democracy. Obviously, in 
spite of their distinct field of action they are 
inseperably connected with one another. As a 
matter of fact it is the Press that is the main 
stay of a democratically-minded people. The 
work of legislation for a moment can be possible 
even without the Parliament but the work of 
Parliament will be incomplete without the Press. 
Taken together the two are not only indispen- 
sable for a live Democracy but they are equally 
indispensable to each other. In fact the two 
constitute the most important elements that go 
to make Parliamentary democracy an _ ideal 
success. If the Press on the one hand screens 
the prevailing thought in the country; if 1t sug- 
gests the way in which the political conscious- 
ness of the people of a particular Society should 
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20; if it provides an opportunity for the practi- 
pal exercise of the fundamental right of liberty 
of thought and . expression then on the other 
hand it is the Press alone that is the real 
medium which conveys back to the people the 
fruits of the Parliamentary Legislation, It 
once again screens back to the people the true 
form in which their aspirations, their urges, 
their needs—whether socialy econome, cultural, 
religious or political—have been given a due 
enactment by the Sovereign instrument, viz., 
the Pariament of a particular nation. Thus the 
Press acts both ways. It would not be wrong to 
say that the role of the Press is that of a screen 
between the people and the Parhament. It is a 
screen which gives a picture to the Parliament 
‘and once again reflects the same picture in its 
constitutional form to the people. 


Clearly, therefore, the role of the Press is a 
very delicate, a very difficult and a very impor- 
tant role. It is delicate beceuse it has to be true 
and accurate in its interpretation of the wishes 
of the people to the Parliament and the views 
of the Parliament ¢o the people. It has to cor- 
rectly give vent to the voice of the people and 
also to give equally true representation to the 
legislative echo. 

It is indeed a delicate work, because it 
would not be wrong to imagine that the Press 
may fail to be true to both the people and the 
Parliament. The story of the two men in the 
railway carriage, one of whom was reading The 
Times and the other of whom was reading the 
Manchester Guardian, is quite suggestive in this 
respect. The conversation went as follows: 

Manchester Guardian reader: ‘. . . I ’m 
very sorry to see that this actor fellow, John 
Gielgud, has got into trouble.’ 

The Tumes reader: ‘No, no, it is not the 
actor. The fellow is a clerk.’ 

Manchester Guardian reader: ‘Not at al 
It says quite plainly here that it is the one who 
is an actor and who was knighted recently.’ 

Daily Express reader (breaking in from 
corner); ‘That’s right. It is what it says 
here.’ 

Daily Telegraph reader: 
Daily Telegraph says too.’ 

The Times reader: ‘Thank goodness you 
told me. I was just about to ask him to become 
the patron of our Boys’ Club.’ 

' The above might be a wonderful example 


‘That’s what the 
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of four-penny journalism, yet the fact remains 
that time and again the Press has failed to come 
up to the standards that the “freedom of the 
Press” envisages. 

It is this “freedom of the Press” that brings 
all the delicacy, because quite often it 1s mis- 
usec. AS C.E.M. Joad says: 

“This is a freedom exposed to attack and 
hard to retain. It is exposed to attack pre- 
cisely because it is, or can be, peculiarly offen- 
stve to governments. It is hard for a govern- 
ment which has the power of suppression not 
ta use it against a press which continues in ° 
season and out of season to criticise and to 
oppose, twisting the utterances of ministers, 
printing extracts from their speeghes without 
the contexts in which they occurred, includ- 
ing some facts and omitting or playing down 
others, so that the fact included assumes a 
false meaning, setting itself, in a word, to dis- 
credit, the government by every device of in- 
nuendo,. misinterpretation, falsification, omis- 
sion, commission, or sheer fabrication in the 
armoury of skilful and unscrupulous 
jcurnalism—it is hard, I say, for a govern- 
ment not to use its power to remove such a 
gadfly. And because the stings of the press 
can be so galling ‘to the government, the first 
act of every non-democratic government is to 
curtail its liberty.” 

The above is not an academic possibility, 
but history amply bears it out that the Press 
has often faltered miserably. It has not only 
led to social disruption and disharmony but it 
has occasionally led to international schism. 

Nevertheless, since a free Press is essential 
to free democracy the role of the Press becomes 
an extremely delicate and difficult role. It be- 
comes difficult because the Press has to work 
under certain limitations. These are both inter- 
nal and external. The internal limitations are 
caused by the dictates of the pressure groups 
and the vested interests who set the ‘Press-line, 
which has to be toed, irrespective of its conse- 
quences and the impact on the members of the 
society. 

Externally, although the Press feeds the 
Parliament not unoften it becomes a slave to It. 
Parliamentary legislation does not spare the 
Press. History can be cited to prove that the 
voice of the Press has been gagged and stifled not 
once but a thousand times; not in one country 
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but in most of them; and not in one society but 
almost in each one of them. It is apparent that 
these natural and unnatural curbs make this 
important architect of the modern democracy a 
complete failure. . 

The role of the Press in its particular 
relationship to the Parliament being so delicate 
and so difficult, obviously, becomes extremely 
important. It is important because with all its 
inherent and adopted vices, in the world of 
today the Press remains one of the greatest 
‘civilizing forces. It performs a function which 
if it steps to do the great edifice of Parlia- 
mentary democracy will fall from its glorious 
heights. It is the Press alone that provides the 
background needed to make the work of the 
Parliament a real success and in tune with the 
demands of the time. 

Carefully examined, the: Press, in relation 
to the working of Parliamentary democracy, 
performs three main functiors: 

1. The first important function of the 
Press is a moral function. I eall it moral because 
firstly, its functioning has an aspect of duty 
about it and secondly, because the Press helps 
every citizen to make up his mind about the 
rival policies and programmes which different 
parties put before him. It puts forth facts as 
also the standards of right and wrong not only 
in the field of politics but in the multiple aspects 
‘of the human activity. The Press by enabling 
the people to decide the way in which they may 
exercise their freedom of. choice assists them in 
performing a moral function. 

2. Secondly, the Press is a great educa- 
tional force particularly in the realm of politics. 
A free Press forms the main channel of people’s 
information. For millions the Press provides 
the only reading in the newspapers, which are 
for them, “the only window which opens upon 
the world, the sole means of escape from the 
prison whose walls are private interests, per- 
sonal ties and domestic concerns.” 

It is the Press alone that today mirrors the 
totality of our society as also imparts sufficient 
knowledge to an average citizen to appreciate 
and understand the working of its own sovereign, 
viz., the Parliament. It is obvious that the 
educated and enlightened people can alone in 
their turn return parliamentarians worthy of 
the trust and responsibility given unto them. 

Ii need not be stressed how much a few 
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young democracies today need the help of the 
Press for the above purpose. 

3. However, the most important function 
of the Press lies in its role of a guardian—the 
role of a saviour of the liberty of the people. 
It is here that the Press keeps a check even on 
its master, viz., the Parliament. The Parlia-~ 
ment if it so desires can go in a direction which 
may not be the direction in which the society 
wants it to go. The Press by its constant vigi- 
lance points it out to the people as also to the 
Farliament if the latter has deviated from its 
original trend. Thus the Press keeps both the 
people and the Parliament awake and informed 
and thereby it also strikes an equilibrium be- 
tween the public opinion and the political legis- 
lation. 

Assuming therefore, that, in an age which 
has made the individual its corner-stone and 
which is wedded to the concept of social welfare 
as its prime objective, the Press has to play an 
Important role, it would not be wrong to. say 
that it is up to the Parliamnet to see that 
the Press is given those conditions which may 
enable it to fulfil the above laid objectives. But 
here a very pertinent question can be asked, 
whether it is correct to assume that there exists 
a, conflict between the Parliament and the Press? 

This question is a misfit today. In the 
history of the evolution of Parliamentary 
democracy there did pass a time when there cer- 
tainly existed a conflict between the Parliament 
and the Press. If we ‘look back to the eighteenth 
century England, we come across a very funny 
situation which reflected a curious ambivalent 
attitude of the Parliament towards journalism. 
The freedom of the Press was counted to be 
one of the three great principles upon which the 
superiority of the British Constitution over all 
others depended—the other two being the right 
to petition Parliament and the right of public 
meeting. Not even in the period of a crisis 
such as the Napoleonic wars, was any attempt 
made to re-Impose the censorship abolished in 
1695. Yet such a free Press was denied an 
access to the proceedings of the Parliament. 
The publication of Parliamentary reports was 
treated as a grave issue of privilege. However, 
this attitude of Parliament received an indirect 
challenge from Edward Cave, the founder and 
editor of the Gentleman’s Magzine, who mada 
use of a reporter on his staff named Guthrie, 
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who possessed to a high degree that attribute they expressed their amazement and asked for 


of all good reporters, an excellent memory. By 
judicious bribery of the door-keepers Cave 
used to get Guthrie smuggled into the House 
of Commons. Once inside Guthrie’s phenomenal 
memory enabled him to secure a substantially 
accurate record of the main subjects debated, 
the names of the members taking part, and the 
chief arguments advanced on either side. How- 
ever, it did not eliminate the danger of prose- 
cution for a breach of Parliamentary privilege. 
Cave used to avoid it by delaying the publica- 
tion of Guthrie’s material until the end of the 
Parliamentary session and by publishing only 
the initials of members, J 


All this evinced a great public interest in 
the Parliamentary affairs and simultaneously 
caused a great confusion in the political circles 
and immensely disturbed the Parliament. The 
result, was that in 1738 the publication of the 
reports of the Parliamentary proceedings was 
expressly prohibited under the most serious 
penalties not only during Parliamentary sittings 
but at any time thereafter. 


This was certainly a case of conflict be- 
tween the Press and the Parliament, and the 
struggle continued. Cave was a, man of great 
journalistic ingenuity. He was not prepared to 
relinquish so valuable a feature of his magazine. 
He paid higher bribes to the Parliamentary 
door-keepers and smuggled Guthrie into the 
House of Commons as before, and the reports 
were now presented in fictitious shape as a re- 
cord of the proceedings in the senate of the Lilli- 
putians and provided the various speakers either 
with Roman names to suit their chraacters or 
with fictitious ones in the form of anagrams of 
their real names. 


It is interesting to note that the great Dr. 
Johnson also served as a sub-editor with Cave 
for a number of years specially to add polish 
to Guthrie’s rough notes of the Parliamentary 
aiairs. In Dr. Johnson’s house one evening 
at dinner when discussions turned to oratory the 
guests kept on lauding a speech by Pitt. For a 
while Johnson remained silent until the tributes 
were ended and then he surprised his audience 
by remarking, “That speech I wrote in a garret 
in Exeter Street.” What! Dr. Francis, Murphy 
and other guests received a little setback. When 


an explanation Dr. Johnson replied: 


“Sir, I wrote it in Exeter Street. I never 
had been in the gallery of the House of 
Commons but once. . Cave had an interest 
with the door-keepers. He, and the persons 
employed under him, gained admittance, they 
krought away the discussion, the names of 
the Speakers, the side they took, and the 
order in which they rose together with notes 
of the arguments adduced in the course of 
the debate. The whole was afterwards com- 
municated to me, and I composed the 
speeches in the form which they now have in 
the Parliamentary debates,” 


Only a few are aware, yet till today, such 
revised versions are the only records available 
of the Parliamentaly proceedings of that time 
and form part of the Parliamentary history 
which Cobbett edited before Hansard. 


“T am certain,” comments Francis Williams, 
“many a member of Parliament of those days 
must have had occasions to be grateful to the 
then Press reporters for translating their stum- 
bling sentences into passable English with a be- 
ginn:ng, a middle and an end.” 

Be it as it may times have tremendously 
changed today. Now the Press need nct bribe the 
dook-keepers of the Parliament in any part of 
the world wherever free democracy prevails. 
The Press today is a welcome guest of either 
hous2. 


The truth is that the present relations be- 
tween the Press and the Parliament reminds one 
of the prophecy of Croker, one of the most 
talented of the now all-pervasive famliy of 
public relations officers made in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, which has now come 
true in every democratically-minded country. 

Croker declared: 


“The times are gone by when statesmen 
might surely despise the journals, or only 
treat them as inferior engines which might 
be left to themselves or committed to the 
guidance of persons wholly unacquainted 
with the views of the Ministry. 

“The day is not far distant when you 
will (not see or hear) but know that there 
is some one in the Cabinet entrusted with 
wlat will be thought one of the most im- 
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portant duties of the State, the regulation of 

public opinion.” 

The relationship between the Parliament and 
the Press is now to be determined by the extent 
of the ‘regulation of publie opinion’ on the part 
of the State. 

Whereas it should be seen that the Pralia- 
ment through its Legislative measures creates 


those conditions which are a pre-requisite for 


the successful and true working of the Press, it 
it also essential that the Press does not misuse 
those facilities and concessions and avoids being 
dubbed as a propagtaor of sensational and scan- 
dalous falsehood. 

Glancing at the position of the Press and 
its relationship with the Parliament in India 
and comparing it with other countries, we can 
certainly feel some sense of satisfaction on the 
most congenial and constructive lines on which 
the Press is doing its job. 

The Parliament, of free India does not think 
in the old imperialist terms which were once 
described by Sir Thomas Munro in his minute 
entitled ‘Danger of Free Press in India” in the 
following words; 

“T cannot view the question of a free 
Press in this country without feeling that the 


tenor with which we hold our power, never: 


has been and never can be for the liberties 
of the people . . . A free Press and the domi- 
nion of strangers are things which are quite 
incompatible, and which cannot long exist 
together.” 

The Indian Parliament wedded to true 
principles of democracy and co-existence does 
not suffer from any such apprehensions. Today 
the Press is an honoured and progressive element 
of the Indian society which is endeavouring its 
very best to serve the larger interests of the 
people and the Parliament. The Indian Press 
certainly abhors the assumption that the “great- 
est lie is the greatest, national service.” 

When all is said we have to admit that the 
limits of the control of the Press cannot and 
perhaps can never be specified. The Press as 
they say is the fourth estate but it is also true 
that it ig a very dangerous estate. Its scope is 
unlimited. From gex to sputniks, it covers 
everything conceivable under the sun and as 
such in any politically organized society, how- 
ever, important the position of the Press may be 
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it has to live under certain limitations that the 
Parliament may envisage from time to time. 

It has neither to corrupt public taste nor 
to blackmail the Parliament. Its objective is 
moreover to serve both the people and the 
Parliament, 

The Press should now “no more think of 
itself as an instrument of opposition than as 
part of the mechanigm of government.” It need 
not play a judicial role but it should certainly 
attempt to give “a voice that even the largest 
administrative monster will hear above the 
grinding of its own machinery.” Yet it cannot 
possibly be true to itself or to the creed of social 
Service if it does not work free from doctrinal 
and commercial limitations. It has to eman- 
cipate itself from the wire-pulling of the vested 
interests, The Press must have its own soul. The 
Press has also to raise its moral stature before 
it can perform any moral function unto the 
people and the Parliament. 

It need not for once follow the instructions 
incorporated in the journalistic code devised by 
one Mr. Christansen, the Editor of the Daily 
xpress, who among all other things recom- 
mended that : 

“There is no subject, no abstrtact thing 
that cannot be translated into terms of 
people; our feature pages should be sprinkled 
with star dust or whatever it is that women 
wear that catches the light at first nights 
and whenever possible print a woman’s age.” 

I do believe that the Press can well afford 
to ignore or to go hysteric about women’s dress 
and age. But when it deals with the affairs of 
the supreme instrument of the State, it should 
try to remember the classic statement on 
journalism by C. P. Scott that “Comment is 
free but facts are sacred.” 

The freedom of the Press is the possession 
of the community, not of the proprietor. Yet this 
demand for the freedom of the Press will be 
meaningless if the Press does not act as a good 
Screen—a screen that not only truly reflects the 
two worlds—the people and the Parliament, but 
also acts as an honest interpreter. * 


* The paper was read at the Second All-India 
Seminar on Parliamentary Democracy held under the 
auspicea of the Indian Bureau of Parliamentary Studies 
at the Central Hall, Parliament House, New Delhi; on 
December 7th, 1957, 
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By Dr. fj. 


INDEPENDENCE Day cr Republic Day is a 
reminder of India’s moral commitment. On 
such day we pledge once again our whole-hearted 
support to all the unfree, down-trodden and ex- 
ploited nations of the world in their fight for 
freedom. Our support to Egypt in her hour 
of trial when she was a victim of Anglo-French- 
Israel aggression was in keeping with our be- 
lief that “where freedom is menaced or justice 
threatened cr where aggression takes place we 
cannot be neutral.” The storm of protest all 
over India when the Indian Representative re- 
mained neutral in the voting on the resolution 
condemning the Russian intervention in Hungary 
and actually cpposing the proposal that the Soviet 
troops should be askef to withdraw, was ‘be- 
cause that conduct appeared inconsistent with 
our diplomacy of Truth and Non-Violence. 


Three hundred and seventy million people, 
one seventh of the human race, have committed 
themselves to a democratic way of life. The 
Indian National Congress bases its foreign policy 
on Panch Shila and aims at the establishment of 
a sccialist pattern of society, both emanating from 
ethical democracy. A dozen or so minor political 
parties claim to base their programme on demo- 
cracy. For instance, the Praja-Socialist Party 
desires the establishment of an equalitarian social 
order; the Revoluticnary Socialist Party wants 
to achieve complete socialist transformation of 
the country; the Communist Party of India 
approves Panch Shila and wants social equality, 
political freedom and aboliticn of economic 
privileges; the Akhil Bharat Hindu Maha Sabha 
wishes to establish “a really democratic state in 
India’: the All-India Scheduled Caste Federation 
hopes fer the scheduled castes to have a status 
equal to that of others in all walks of life; 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh insists on the freedom of 
the individual and the functioning of the rule 
of law; the Bolshevik Party of India aims at 
complete civil liberty; the Mlazdoor Kisan Party 
desires the establishment of socialism; the 
Peasant Workers Party wishes women to have 
equal rights with men, etc. The significant 
thing is that no political party dares to dispense 
with democracy. The logical outcome of uni- 
versal acceptance of demecracy should he a 
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drewing closer together of all political parties 
in India in an ever-increesing degree and mak- 
ing India an effective spearhead of genuine 
democracy. 

We who have stuck to Panch Shila_ with 
dogged tenacity in the past and do not mean 
to give it up ‘either for money or out of fear’ 
now or in the predictable future should find 
some satisfaction in the fact of ever-growing 
Panch Shila-mindedness of the world. In the 
beginning it was India and China. Then 
U.S.S.R. The Bandung Conference attracted 
mcre votaries. The Cairo Conference increased 
their number still further. On 19th Dec., 1957 
the United Nations declaration embodied and 
affirmed the five principles of Co-existence. Only 
in 1956 India the largest democracy in the world 
and the United States the second largest agreed 
‘to share common dedication and devotion towards 
developing the kind of world in which individuals 
can be free, in which nations can be independ- 
ent and in which peoples can live together in 
peace.’ The recent visit of the British Prime 
Minister to India should lead to further exten- 
sion of the area of application of Panch Shila. 
Nct only satisfaction but unbounded encourage- 
ment and invincible faith in the universal accept- 
ance of Panch Shila should make India press 
forward with humility and determination to- 
wards the goal which appears most likely to 
contribute to the moral enrichment of the human 
race. 


Addressing the 63rd Indian National Con- 
gress, Dhebar noted the great jump from ‘a 
hundred per cent imperialist framework to a 
hundred per cent democratic one.’ This com- 
plete right-about-turn is the inevitable result of 
a long historic process. Teday we reap the 
fruits thereof in terms of a comprehensive demo- 
cratic Constitution suited to the needs of a Demo- 
cratic Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth, in 
terms of a new direction to life ‘with a definite 
goal and ideology’ so necessary to meet the 
challenge of castelsm, communalism, provincialism 
and narrow nationalism and all other isms that 
enslave man to the lecal and deprive him of the 
enjoyment of the life universal in regions of 
Setyameva Jayate (Truth Alone Conquers), the 
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~metto of the Indian Republic. It is the com- 
pulsive power of the democratic urge that liqui- 
dated six hundred odd princely states, evolved 
a united Republic in which each citizen is ex- 
pected to respect not only his own rights and 
views but the rights and views ef everybody 
else including his opponents. The individual 
who was hitherto a victim of unthinking obe- 
dience to authority and external dictation is 
today placed at the centre of an  equalitarian 
social order as of worth and dignity. He is 
recognised as being unique, possessed with an 
individuality, capable of making his own pecu- 
liar contribution to the good of seciety and for 
whose growth and develeppment society is 
rnorally bound to create an atmosphere of 
genuine freedom, so that the genius of each may 
have fullest opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment, 

India’s moral commitment not only obli- 
gates her to keep clear of international en: 
tanglements through her policy of ‘non-align- 
ment? but make non-alignment positive and 
dynamic so that an all-out effort may be made to 
free all enslaved peoples and nations of the 
world anywhere. During the past ten years 
or so nineteen new nations, including Gold 
Ceast becoming Ghana, have become politically 
free, thus enfranchising over 704 million people 
altogether. But much still remains to be done, 
for freedom is indivisible and ‘the world can- 
not continue for leng partly free and partly 
subject.’ We also need to be clear in our mind 
in regard to methedology. Ours is ‘Non- 
Alignment’. Hence India made “no secret plots 
or arrangements formal or informal with any 
country. The enly kind of treaties India has 
made with other countries are treaties of friend- 
ship or cultural or trade treaties which have 
been published.” Those who disagree with our 
methodology, for example, U.S.A., and believe 
in the importance of military alliances “to keep 
free nations strong and to maintain their inde- 
pendence” and in pursuance of this policy make 
collective defence treaties with as many as forty- 
wo nations during the past ten years are wel- 
come to their own point of view even though 
India is unable to agree with them. 

India’s ‘secular and non-sectarian outleok, 
her faith in democratic values of life and her 
determination to work for her destiny through 
those values, “approaching problems in an 
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atmosphere of good will, seeking peaceful objec- 
tives by peaceful means” has made it incumbent 
upon her to leave the solution of the Goa prob- 
lem to the pressure of world opinion. The 
Portuguese need to revise their policy if they 
think that the Russo-American Treaty of All- 
ance provides moral justification for practice of 
colonialism. The tragedies in Egypt and 
Hungary show that countries much more power- 
ful than they are, cannot revert to old colonial 
methods and impose their domination over 
weak countries. World opinion has shown 
that it can organise itself to resist such outrages. 

The preservation of peace being the central 
aim of India’s policy and India’s faith that 
nations can solve their differences’ across the 
conference table, have made her desist from 
armed aggression against Pakistan on the 
Kashmir issue. In the present context India is 
obliged to inform Pakistan that ‘the talk of 
demilitarisation and plebiscite is irrelevent 
in the context of continuing aggression,’ 


On the credit side, in addition to the above, 
India has had two nation-wide elections, the 
largest that the world has ever seen. She car- 
ried out successfully the First Five-Year Plan 
and framed an. even more ambitious Second 
Five-Year Plan. In trying to march towards 
the idea] of sccialist pattern not only has she 
awakened to the need of taking practical steps 
to eradicate untouchability but also to the need 
of establishing equality between the ‘sexes 
through Hindu Succession Act which provides for 
“the right of succession to daughters as_ well 
on par with the sons.” One only wishes that 
the Act could be extended in its application to 
non-Hindus also. The flexible and __ practical 
approach to the language problem, giving equa! 
encouragement to fourteen of them at present 
may possibly lead to the recognition of English 
as the fifteenth after 1965, because English is 
international, our own _ inter-provincial and 
language of educated Indians, surely replace- 
able by Hindi or any other language which re- 
ally replaces it in the fullness of time. Our 
efforts in the cause of world peace trying to 
persuade Russia and United States to “stop the 
present plunge towards more and more destruc- 
tive weapons of war and turn the corner that 
will start our step firmly on the path towards 
lasting peace” have been fully in keeping with 
our cultural traditions coming down from 
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Buddha 2,500 years ago to our own day of 
Gandhi, the Prophet of Peace, and Nehru, the 
Angel of Peace. These efforts admirably fit 
in our adherence to moral and spiritual approach 
to life leading ultimately to the creation of a 
world order, a genuine Commonwealth of 
Nations, 

On the debit side may be mentioned a few 
of our striking failures from which we ought 
to learn a lesson for future guidance. India’s 
moral commitment requires consistent applica- 
tion of the elective principle to every aspect of 
life, not accepting that at the top where 
‘nomination’ still ‘operates. We have still to 
Gispense with governors that don’t govern. The 
salaries that we give to ourselves, particularly at 
the top rung of the ladder are still extremely 
disproportionate with reference to salaries at 


the lowest rung. Shall we wait for more 
Nambudripads to shew us the way? Our 
mixed economy is still erring on the side of 


capital and calls for accelerated nationalisation. 
We have grievously erred in the matter of reli- 
gious liberty by letting Madhya Pradesh pro- 
ceed with Christian Missionary Activities En- 
quiry. The Committee managed to draw a 
red-herring of proceeding “in an open, public, 
impartial and judicial manner to find out the 
truth” following “the usual modus operandi of 
Law Courts” across the path of the Central 
Government and then contravened all the rules 
of democratic procedure though its chairman, 
Dr. Niyogi, was an ex-Chief Justice of the Nagpur 
High Court. The Committee did not care to 
cross-examine witnesses nor permitted the accused 
?o Cross-examine them. Protests against this 
procedure went unheeded. The final report 
published in 1956 is a masterpiece of bigotry 
and religious fanaticism. It evoked universal 
protest both by Christians and non-Christians 
all over India and its repercussions were felt 
even by the United Nations, the world’s guardian 
of human freedoms, 

The Indian Prime Minister naturally 
refused to act as the Grand Moghul in the 
earlier stages of the inquiry but suggested 
widening fits scope to make it more represen- 
tative of the various interests involved but the 
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Committee promptly refused to accede to his 
request. And how could it permit the widening 
ol the scope of the committee ? It would have 
jeopardised comfortable arriving at predeter- 
mined conclusions. . 

The criticisms of the report which appeared 
in the Leader of October 14, 1956 by Justice 
James of Allahabad High Court are worthy of 
ncte:—1. The Committee violated the funda- 
mental principle of judicial process by accept- 
ing testimony of witnesses without adequate 
cross examination. 2, The Committee preferred 
the ‘interested evidence of obviously interested 
individuals. 8. Odd actions of individuals 
were ‘interpreted as characteristic of an entire 
class. 4. The report is not a judicial] document. 
5. The methods used are reminiscent of the 
Inquisition. 

The report in two volumes produced by 
the Committee can only be consigned to waste- 
paper basket. “Under freedom of speech which 
the Constitution gurantee it will be open to any 
religious community to persuade other people 
to join their faith,” points out K. M. Munshi. 
Dr. Niyogi after recording his recommendation 
ageinst conversion became converted to 
Buddhism, becoming a living refutation of his 
own recommendation, 

The Madhya Pradesh Government do not 
seem to realise that India is a Secular State of 
which they are a part. The kind of inquiry 
they started and the manner in which they 
allowed the Committee to preceed and finally 
to make the jwecommendation subversive of 
religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution 
hardly reflects credit on them. Finally, it is 
baffing indeed to note that after “the Rajahs 
and their kingdoms were gone, their liberal enact- 
menis against Christian missionaries were kept 
alive by the Congress Government of C.P. and 
Berer” (the present Madhya Pradesh). In such 
a climate one can only expect repetition of 
religlous hooliganism, desecration of Churches, 
burning of “Gass Memorials” and blackening of 
the fair name of the Secular State. Wake up 
Madhya Pradesh ! Your destiny is rising to the 
morél stature of the Secular State of which you 
are a part, 


THE LEFTWING IN THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


By Dr. L. P. SINHA, m.a. (Phil.), m.a. (Pol.), Ph.D. (London). 


THe undaunted, heroic and __ self-sacrificing 
participation of the Left-wing elements in the 
mighty struggle for Indian freedom has only 
rarely been seen in its true perspective; not un- 
often attempts having been made to belittle 
their role in that movement. It is indeed one of 
the tragic paradoxes of the modern Indian his- 
tory that the forces of the left, who suffered so 
much and offered so much to the cause of the 
rational emancipation, should find so little a 
place in the niche of the Nationalist Movement. 
It is surprising also in view of the fact that 
throughout the turbulent years of the national 
struggle the predominant urges of the Left were 
concentrated on the speedy realization of 
national Independence. 

Be that as it may, the Leftwing, first in its 
communist variant, arose immediately after the 
World War J against the background of the 
Nationalist Movement. The situation in post- 
war India was marked by a number of new and 
important features which combined together to 
produce an atmosphere favourable to the deve- 
lopment of the Left. These were: the impact of 
the Russian Revolution bringing forth a new 
vision of freedom, peace and prosperity before 
the Colonial peoples of the world, thus shatter- 
ing the ideological monopoly so far exercised 
by the West over Asian’s mind; the growing 
industrial unrest leading to an epidemic of 
strike in 1919-20. It was this period of militancy 
which gave rise to the first trade unions leading 
ultimately to the formation of A.I.T.U.C. in 
1920. In the political field the nationalist move- 
ment, under Gandhian leadership, took a chal- 
lenging attitude and assumed a mass character. 

At this stage a few educated Indians, 
inspired by the ideals of the Russian Revolu- 
ticn, started groping towards Marxism, their 
raotive at the outset being a desire to promote 
more effectively the national struggle. They had 
all participated in the Non-Cooperation Move. 
ment and were enthusiastic supporters of 
Gandhi’s technique of struggle. But as the 
movement was drawing to a close without hav- 
ing brought the desired result despite Gandhi’s 
slogan of ‘Swaraj within one year,’ a short of 
scepticism came over the youth regarding the 
method of struggle. Dange’s book Gandhi-vs.- 


Lenin was written in 1921 in this vein, the path 
formulated being a compromise between Gandhi 
and Lenin. 

The Hijrat Movement provided, along with 
other Indian exiles in Europe and Asia, a group 
of educated Indians who were indoctrinated in 
communist strategy arfd tactics in the U.5.5.R., 
and were later sent back to India. The first 
communist groups were established in 1921, 
their programmatic basis being provided by the 
Colonial Thesis of the Second Congress of the 
Communist International held at Moscow in 
1920. The thesis called for support to the revo- 
volutionary National Movement, as against such 
movements that were not revolutionary, though 
simultaneously the organisation of peasants and 
workers, and formation of Communist Party were 
also advocated. 

The emergence of this group moving to: 
wards Marxism was an expression of a certain 
dissatisfaction with current political ideologies 
and methods and was indicative of a search for 
a more revolutionary outlook. It came in with 
the slogan of complete independence at Ahmeda- 
bad Congress (1921). It appealed to the 
National Congress to adopt a more revolutionary 
programme by making immediate demands of 
Trade Unions and the programme of the Kisan 
Sabhas its own demands. From 192] onwards 
it started bringing labour problems before the 
National Congress though the Congress never en- 
couraged the idea. 

The suspension of the non-co-operation 
movement in 1922 provided specific direction for 
criticism and discussion. Like other leftwingers 
that tock concrete shape later on, the commu- 
nists were against its withdrawal. They wanted 
the Non-Co-operation movement to be carried to 
its logical conclusion; to them non-co-operation 
meant suspension of the operation of all produc- 
tive forces, carrying with it the implications of a 
mass movement supporting the no-tax campaign 
and leading upto a general strike all over the 
country. 

Material for ccriticlsm of a more severe 
nature was provided by the Bardoli  resolutious 
of the Congress which were seen more to satisfy 
the vested interests. This does not mean that 
they regarded the Congress as_ reactionary, 
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rather they were still loyal to the movement and 
believed that it should be supported. To them 
criticism of the Congress did not mean antipathy 
to it. They started work in both the trade- 
union field and the political field; the purpose 
of both being to make the national movement 
more effective and revolutionary. This policy 
continued upto 1928. 

After the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
International (1928), the communists adopted a 
new tactical line, keeping aloof from the Civil 
Disobedience Movement (1930-32) and leaving 
the Indian National Congress, calling it a bour- 
geois organisation. The other factors contribut- 
ing to this estrangement of relationship with the 
Congress were the indifferent attitude of the 
National Congress towards the great  strike- 
wave (1928-29), and the withdrawal by the 
Congress in 1930 from the National Defence 
Committee formed to cdnduct defence of Meerut 
Conspiracy case prisoners. However, the adop- 
tion of this line led to their isolation from the 
Nationalist movement. 


Meanwhile a third force moving in a Socia- 
list direction began to take shape as a Left-wing 
irside the Indian National Congress largely 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. It was 
very much an amorphous group rather than a 
well-organized and coherent leftwing and it con- 
sisted of Nationalists whose primary allegiance 
was to the Indian National Congress. They felt 
that the goal of national freedom as defined by 
the Congress was vague and unrealizable, un- 
Jess the Congress was brought in touch with the 
masses (peasants and workers). They came 
gradually to believe that mere political concept 
of freedom devoid of social and economic con- 
cepts was not enough. 

Their starting point was dissatisfaction and 
disappointment with the programme of the 
Indian National Congress and in point of time 
they started coming to surface after the with- 
drawal of the Non-cooperation Movement in 
1922. Their point of departure was that the 
Movement should not have been withdrawn 
simply because an infuriated band of peasants 
in a far-off village had committed an act of vio- 
lence. Most of them were believers in non-vio- 
‘ence. There might have been an undercurrent 
of sympathy with the methods of armed struggle, 
jut it was explicitly ruled out because it was an 
-mpossible path to pursue under the circums- 
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tances existing in India. But while most of them 
believed in non-violence as an ethical virtue they 
were not prepared to keep their political be- 
haviour on the same unqualified ‘ethical’ plane 
as Gandhi; to them, in politics, non-violence was 
rather to be a policy than a creed as_ with 


Gendhi. 
They opposed Gandhi’s withdrawal cf the 


Non-co-operation movement because they regard- 
ed it as predominantly peaceful and non-violent. 
Thus in his Autobiography Nehru wrote: 

“Were a remote village and a mob of ex- 
cited peasants in an out of the way place going 
to put an end, for sometime at least, to our 
nacional struggle for freedom. If this was the 
inevitable consequence of a sporadic act of vio- 
lence, then surely there was something lacking 
in the philosophy and technique of a non-violent 
struggle. For it seemed to us to be impossible 
to guarantee against the occurence of some such 
untoward incident. Must we train the three hun- 
dred and odd millions of India in theory and 
prectice of non-violent action before we could 
co forward? If that was the sole condition of its 
function then the non-violent method of _ resis- 
tance would always fail.” 

Their other point of departure was a diffe- 
rence over the concept of Swaraj, which they 
criticized as something that jn practice imparted 
weakness to the movement. The Leftwing _ be- 
lieved that the Congress should set itself the 
aim. of complete independence, with no equivo- 
cation on this fundamental matter of policy. 
They commenced an agitation to bring this 
about. In the economic field the Congress 
suffered from a lack of definite policy. They 
war.ted the Congress to define its goal econom}- 
cally and declare itself to stand up to the econc- 
mic grievances of the masses; for the support of 
the masses was necessary for the strengthening 
of the nationalist movement. 

It is from 1927 onwards that this leftwing 
started taking organized stand on all these 
issues. At Madras Congress they successfully 
moved a resolution for complete independence. 
In 1928 this group of Nehru, Bose, Iyenger, 
Nariman, etc., founded “Independence League’ 
whose object was, (a) achievement of complete 
independence for India, and (b) reconstruction 
of Indian society on the basis of social and 
economic equality. 

Under the influence of the League the U.P. 
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Provincial Congress in April 1929 passed a reso- 
lution in favour of making revolutionary. changes 
in the present social and economic structure of 
society. The A.I.C.C. adopted this resolution 
in 1929. 

Nehru’s nomination for Presidentship of the 
Lahore Congress in 1929 was a reflection of the 
growing importance of this Left group inside the 
Congress. It was here that Congress came in for 
Purna Swaraj (complete independence) . 

The same process of radicalisation led to 
the emergence of various other orgnisations of 
the younger section of Indians, such as All- 
India Youth League, Swadhin Bharat Sangh, the 
Socialist Youth League, All-India Volunteer 
Corps. The Left leaders of the Congress were 
prominent in these, and they came into promi- 
nence in connection with demonstrations orga- 
nized for boycott of the Simon Commission 
(1929). During the Civil Disobedience move. 
ment it is this group which was in the vanguard 
and which bore the main brunt of imperialist 
repression. 

The activities of the Congress Left were 
markedly seen at the Karachi Congress held in 
1931. This Congress was being held imme- 
diately after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact to which 
the Left was opposed. The feeling of the left 
also ran high because of the execution of 
Bhagat Singh and Guru Dutt. As a concession 
to the left this Congress passed the now famous 
resolution on ‘Fundamental Rights and Econo. 
mic changes’ by which, for the first time in its 
liistory, the Congress tried to define the econo- 
mie and social concepts of Swaraj. 

This third force found organisational ex- 
pression in the founding of the Congress Socia- 
ist Party in 1934 as a Leftwing of the Indian 
National Congress. It professed faith in Marx- 
ism, class struggle and revolution but valued 
national freedom above all and regarded the 
Indian National Congress as the only organi- 
zation capable of leading to that goal. 

But like other leftists the Congress  socia- 
lists saw fundamental weaknesses in the Con- 
gress as an organisation which rendered it in- 
effective as an instrument of the national move- 
ment. Congress was not a mass organisation 
in the proper sense of the term. Ideologically 
speaking the Congress really had no socio. 
economic programme for the uplift of the 
masses of peasants and workers, except vague 
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utterances. Hence the latter could not be 
enthused into the nationalist movement. There- 
fore as nationalists the Congress Socialists felt 
the need of a more dynamic orientation in the 
outlook and programme of the Congress and to, 
bring it into organic relationship with the 
organisation of peasants and workers. 

During the mid-thirties there came on to 
the political scene in India, as in a number of 
countries, a new political alliance, the United 
Front. This United Front was mainly directed 
towards the creation of a broad Anti-lmperia- 
list United Front. The situation in India, 
hightened by the failure of the successive Con. 
gress movements, was peculiarly favourable for 
this move. A feeling was growing among the 
left elements that the unity of all genuinely 
anti-imperialist forces was a condition for the 
success of the nationalist movement. It was 
this over-riding inttrest’ cf the nationalist 
movement, more than anything else, which pro- 
duced the unity-atmosphere so, characteristic 
of this period. The main issues on which the 
United Front was sought to be forged were: To 
establish a United Anti-Imperialist Front; to 
start work on the basis of the National Con- 
gress for that purpose; to make National Con- 
gress a truly mass organisation; to acivocate 
for this purpose asscciation of mass organisa- 
tions of peasants and workers through  collec- 
tive affiliation; to cempel the Congress to 
adopt a minimum programme for that purpose; 
ty check the drift of the National Congress to 
constitutionalism, and to oppose the New Cons- 
titution embedied in the Government of India 
Act (1935). The participants were: the 
C.S.P., the Communists, Roy Group, 
A.I.K.S., A.I.T.U.C., and to a lesser de- 
gree a few left Congressmen like Nehru and 
Bose. 


The real concerted action of all these left 
elements became clearly discernible from the 
time of the Lucknow Congress (April, 1936) . 
The Congress was presided over by Nehru who 
Was in agreement with their aims. The Lucknow 
Congress brought the opposite wings in the 
National Congress in clearer definitions, 

One of the issues that came before this Con- 
gress was the policy to be adopted regarding the 
New Constitution. Both the Right and the Left 
were opposed to. the Constitution but differences 
arose when it came to deciding how it sheuld be 
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cpposed in practice and as to whether participa- 
tion in the legislatures and acceptance of offices 
were suitable methods of opposition to it. The 
Lef:wing was not oppesed to parliamentarism 
as such provided it was backed by extra-patlia- 
mentary ferce and involved no acceptance of 
offices. Nehru, Bose and Leftwing held that any 
acceptance of office was a compromise with 
imperialism. They came out with the slogan cf 
Constituent Assembly. In the end a compromise 
resclution, moved by Gandhi, was accepted, 
though not without protest from the left, which 
authorised policy of fighting elections but post- 
poned decision on office-acceptance till the next 
Congress. 


Another issue that the left raised at the 
Congress was the desirability of the Congress 
establishing close contacts with the masses and 
mass organizations. The left was putting em- 
phasis on mass struggle. For the first time All 
India Kisan Sabha was formed. The left was also 
insisting on the collective affiliation of the orga- 
nizations of peasants and workers to the Ccn- 
gress. Nehru himself proposed such an affila- 
tien but the resolution was defeated in~ the 
subjects committee and a mass contact ccm- 
mttee was formed instead for further considera- 
tien of the problem. Under the pressure of the 
left the Congress also re-iterated the fundamen- 
tal rights resolution. 


The Congress having decided to contest the 
forthcoming elections to the new legislatures, the 
next duty of the left was to see that it adopted a 
realiy radical Election Mbnifesto as according 
to it election was one of the means of increasing 
ecniact with the masses. A battle royal raged 
over the preparation of the Manifesto, and 
though the Manifesto which was issued in 
August, 1936 was not satisfactory to the left- 
wing, it nevertheless welcomed it as ga, sufficiently 
positive document and pledged to fight elections 
in full support of it. 


It was in the midst of preparation for elec- 
tions that the Faizpur session of the Congress 
met in December 1936. The Congress was again 
hemg presided over by Nehru. During his first 
year of Presidentship, the leftwing had consider- 
ably strengthened its position so that by the 
Faizpur Congress it not only had its four mem- 
bers on the Working Committee but it also 
constituted roughly one-third of the A.I.C.C. 
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The yuestion of collective affliation was practi- 
cally shelved at Faizpur. 

When the postponed question of  office- 
accep-ance came before the Congress, the leftwing 
again opposed the idea. Its amendment was to 


prepare for mass struggle in order to make 
possible the realization of the Constituent 
Assenably. 


However the Congress fought the election 
as a united body. The broad democratic pro- 
gramme embodied in the Manifesto played a 
big part in mobilizing the over-whelming mass 
support that won, the elections. Im spite of the 
opposition of the left, the A.1.C.C., in March 
1937 authorized cffice-acceptance. The three 
socialist members of the Working Committee 
resigned in protest and the left organized a Pro- 
test Day on Ist April, 1937, the day on which 
the Constitution was to be inaugurated. 

The assumption of office by the Congress 
set a wave of joy and enthusiasm throughout the 
country. The Congress Ministries, in their ear- 
lier period, had some praiseworthy achieve- 
ments to their credit to justify this unbounded 
enthusiasm of the people. But these measures 
fell fer short of what the people expected or 
what even the Election Manifesto had promised. 
Hardly a year had passed when the workings 
of several ministries came in for severe criti- 
cism Dy the left nationalists, socialists and 
labour and peasant Jeaders. They criticised 
them for restricting civil liberties and adopting 
repressive measures. The effect of disillusion- 
ment became clearly discernible inside both the 
peasant and labour movements. The peasantry 
was not satisfied with the inadequate measures 
that had been taken. There were a number of 
protest meetings, conferences and demonstra- 
tions organised by Kisan Sabhas to bring pres- 
sure cn Governments. A similar wave of unrest 
was tc be seen. among the industrial workers. 

The period from Haripura Congress (1938) 
to Tr:puri Congress (1939), both presided over 
by leftist Bose was marked by this atmosphere 
of mulual mistrust and suspicion, On the burn- 
ing issues of policy to be pursued in agrarian 
and industrial fields, the attitude to be adopted 
towarcs Federation, the attitude to States Peoples 
strugg.e, and the general policy towards imperia- 
lism, the left criticized the right for reformist 
and compromising cutlook. The left generally 
was in favour of preparing a mass struggle. Its 
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feeling was that the Congress was settling down 
to working the constitution. 

The Tripuri Congress which saw the high 
water-mark of the leftwing inside the Congress, 
also marked its decline and disunity. For four 
years the left groups worked in a united manner 
on many issues and the election of Bose to Tri- 
puri Congress was a measure of its strength. But 
it had not been under a fully united leadership 
and when it came to deciding issues at critical 
and crucial moments, it could not come to an 
agreement. 


With the declaration of World War If, 
leftwing, with the exception of the 
came out with the slogan of launching a mass 
struggle for capture of power, but in the beginn- 
ing the Congress gave little support to the idea. 
With the German declaration of war on the 
Soviet Union the Communists came forward 
with the slogan of People’s war and when the 
August, 1942 movement came, the spearheads of 
struggle were the Congress socialists and the 
Forward Blocists. Their leadership of the move- 
ment earned for them undying fame. 


the 


In their treatment of the various negotiations 
for the transfer of power ihat took place in 
1947, all the left groups except the Radical 
Democratic Party of Roy teok their stand on 
the fundamental assumption of all left politics 
so far, that it was impossible to gain complete 
independence through any process of negotiation 
and compromise with imperialism. 


This study leads readily to the following 
conclusions. The different leftwing movements 
in India first arose against the background of 
the nationalist movement, their aim being to 
evolve ways and means of making that movement 
more effective. They pointed cut flaws in the 
approach of the National Congress and declared 


that so long as the Congress stuck to it, the 
National Movement could never be successful. 


They urged the adoption by the national move- 
ment of a comprehensive programme of demo- 
cratic freedom embracing the immediate basic 
demands of the masses, and capable of rallying 
them under the banner of the national move- 
ment. They did not draw a Chinese wall between 
national revolution and _ social revolution. 
National freedom to them meant social, econo- 
mic and political emancipation of the Indian 
people. 


Royists, 
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They were convinced that only the adop- 
tion of the revolutionary method of national 
strugegle they advocated could end in transfer 
of real power to the people. 

The National Congress maintained that it 


‘stood for the unity of the entire nation in the 


cause of freedom and independence. The _ left- 
wing movements, however, emphasized the 
social and econorfile problems of the Indian 
peasantry and workers, and sought to bring them 
to the front of the national movement. Here, 
therefore, lie two different conceptions concern- 
ing the character of the national movement. 


The particular contribution made by the left- 
wing in the approach to the national problem 
was the inseparability of the struggle for the 
national freedom from the struggle for the inte- 
rests of the working people. It was thelr main 
purpose to emphasize*this, and to shape the 
policy and tactics of the nationalist movement 
in accordance with this. While, of course, there 
were a great many differences of outlook, which 
separated the one leftwing party or group from 
the other, it is the application of their socialist 
beliefs to the national problem that gives to 
them a distinctive part in the evolution of Indian 
politics. Jpso facto the same characteristic 
breeds a common difference with the standpoint 


of the Indian National Congress, which opposed 


the entry of these questions into the national 
movement, 
1 


Their emphasis upon the social and econo. 
mic pattern that would succeed the achievement 
of independence gave rise to an acule anxiety 
that power should not be transferred in a man- 
ner that would strengthen, the position of 
Indian vested interests. They all opposed the 
agreement ‘that was reached in 1947 between 
the British Government and the [Indian leaders, 
and they did so because they believed that a 
settlement of the kind that was being arranged 


would serve to strengthen and promote the 
development of capitalism in India. 
A contribution of all the left groups was 


their emphasis on secular and scientific outlook, 
In a country like India where religion and tradi- 
tional moral values bordering on dogmatism and 
fanatic superstition play so predominant a part, 
this was an uphill task. The leftwing elements 
in India generally moved very cautiously in 
thiis matter because not only had they to keep 
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in view the susceptibilities of the national cause 
ihey were trying to secure, but also they had to 
guard against the criticism of the Right which 
always was eager to rouse the passion of the 
people on these issues, 

Closely connected with this attitude and fol- 
lowing from their socialist world outlook was 
their attitude towards the communal problem that 
besmirched the face of India,*and was ultimately 
to result in the partition of the country. They 
regarded the communal problem not as a prob- 
lem intrinsic to India, but as an artificial 
growth with definite historic roots; the commu- 
nal problem having been connected with the speci- 
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fic features of development in the modern Indian 
history under the aegis of imperialism, 

True, the leftwing movement, neither 
singly nor collectively, exerted a decisive influ. 
ence on the nationalist movement. An _ out- 
standing reason for this was the very diversity 
of outlook between the leit group themselves. 
The very number alone of left groups is evid- 
ence of a general weakness that afflicted the left- 
wing movement. But that does not detract 
from. the fact of their selfless service and sacri- 
fice in the cause of national freedom. That 
could only be done by distoring facts and 
twisting history. 





MEDIAEVAL METHODS IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE 
By KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


InpIA uses much less cloth per capita than the 
average consumer in the world. There is much 
to do in connection with the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics to meet the entire requirements 
of an “ already huge pepulation and that also 
growing at a tremendous rate, 

Yarn is essential for the manufacture of 
woven cloth. In all the countries except India 
it is obtained from the spinning machines and 
this is in turn woven in factories or mills. This 
is the trend in modern production technique 
aml it has eliminated all other methods as they 
have been found to be slow and comparatively 
expensive. The world has reached the atomic 
age and speed is now the creed of life. 

This is a background which cannot be 
overiocked. But the more cautious economists 
nnd in this explosive situation possibilities of 
a great danger. where speed, a by-word for 
mechanisation, iis allowed to overshadow every 
form of human labour especially where there is 
plenty of men (and women) with no work to 
keep them engaged even with a mere pittance. 

India fis faced with both the problems,— 
shortage of woven cloth (and other consumer 
zcods) and plenty of idle labour. She has pass- 
ed the stage when spinning, sometimes exceed- 
ingly fine, was done with the help of fingers 
followed by an “instrument” ‘in the shape of 
tokhi. Takli held its place for long when in due 
course it was replaced, and rightly too, by a 


highly efficient—considering the age when it 
made its appearance—machine, the Charka or 
the spinning wheel. On the other side, weaving 
was done by the crude method of interlacing 
warp and woof which operation was later on 
transferred to looms, another marvel of invention 
demanding more ingenuity than the charka. 

In India, there is a mixture of the mediaeval 
days and the scientific era. She has both the 
charka and the handloom against highly mecha- 
nisel spinning and the weaving mills. 

Tit would have been an ideal combination, a 
model to be copied by every country or State 
with a vast unemployed population, if charka 
could meet all the requirements of the handloom 
industry. It is a tragedy that handloom has 
perrmanently to depend upon a_ great rival of 
chazka for the supply of yarn. Handspun 
rather charka yarn forms only a fractional part 
of the total yarn used in the handlooms. The 
weaving mills which produce more than three- 
fourths of the total production of woven 
goods have nothing to do with the ‘handspun’ 
yarr.. 

Besides the inherent strength that the hand- 
loorn might possess, thoughtful men have inter- 
vened to save the age-old industry and the 
workers dependent on it from a threatened exist- 
ence. Efforts are being made to inject vitality 
to a weak constitution and it has been able to 
produce some effect however feeble. But the 
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spinning wheel has fared the worse. Takli is 
completely out of the picture. Charka is carry- 
ing on a losing game. But for Mahatmaji’s 
support during the Non-co-operation Movement 
and thereafter during his life time, charka would 
have been a specimen of some by-gone days. 
Still, it could not gather sufficient strength to 
take care of itself without extraneous help, pecu- 
niary and otherwise, t.e., a good deal of public 
sentiment for the support of small industries and 
their half-starved workers. It is also a case with 
a large number of users of khaddar whose main 
aim is to secure preferment from official circles 
for his coarse fabric of handspun yarn. 

Leaving aside for our present discussion the 
problem of heavy and heavier taxation making 
cleth a luxury in a poor and even in a middle 
class family, it is quite certain that mills could 
maintain an abundant supply at a cheaper rate 
if there had been no restrictions on its produc- 
tion and a heavy excise duty to subsidise hand- 
loom products. The patent fact is ignored that 
if is an unwise step to go on pampering industries 
which weuld never be able, unless spoon-fed, to 
take care of themselves. On the other hand it 
causes imposition of heavy taxes on the essential 
gcods required by the poorer classes forcing them 
to deny many of the articles without which life 
is not worth living. 

It is a fact that mills will be able to oust the 
spinning wheels completely and the handlooms 
largely, throwing out a considerable number of 
men out of employment. The same question, 
with a geod deal of difference ‘in, degree, crops 
up in relation to all industrial products which 
ate manufactured both in the cottage and the 
factory. As handloom is the biggest cottage 
industry and engage the largest number of rural 
workers in a single group of industry, the light 
obtained from the analysis of its economy in re- 
Jation to the common man, may _ illumine the 
path of other problems of similar nature groping 
for solution. 

The policy of the Government and the 
Planning Commission seems to be overweighed 
by the thought of mere unemployment when the 
efforts of both have miserably failed to touch 
even the fringe of the cursed problem. It seems 
to be quite wrong to stick to age-old methods of 
production which is quite incapable of keeping 
pace with the march of time. The poor tax- 
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payers’ money is wasted to satisfy the fad of a 
few influential persons who every now and then 
use (or abuse) the name of the “Father of the 
Nation” whose ideals of truth, simplicity, sense 
of sanctity for public money, frugality, etc., have 
been drowned in the seven seas. His name has 
become an instrument of convenience. It may 
be pertinently asked as to how many of the 
advocates of charka “do ply it themselves excepi 
on ceremonial occasions (even then, not all) to 
be photographed and flashed in the next morn- 
ing’s papers and Government periodicals and 
publications. It is now a big jcke to pro- 
claim adherence to old methods in seme of the 
most essential goods required by the masses. 

This obstinacy is doing immense harm not 
only to the economy of the country but spoiling 
the chances of more income to the workers in 
the traditional lines of production. The Report 
on Small Industries in India by the Ford Found- 
ation Team states, ‘Without rationalisation, the 
natural talents of Indian workers and craftsmen 
are being wasted in a _ hopeless race against 
modern technology.” The Recommendaticns of 
“the Team” are for out and out modernisation 
which might frighten a large section of those 
who hold the destiny of the millions cf people in 
the palm of their hands. 


It is a bad policy to waste money on inefli- 
ciency for any reason whatever it might be, and 
the incalculable hardship it entails upon all con- 
cerned should be viewed in its preper perspec- 
tive. It is absolutely useless to think that the 
Ambar or any other modification of the present 
day charka can meet the demands of the huge 
and growing population. It may be that one has 
to wait till Doomsday for a charka that would 
be able to compete with the spinning mills which 
have been developed with the ingenuity and efforts 
of technicians of different lands. Indian techni- 
cians have so far failed to produce any charka 
of acceptable design even against a prize of 
Rs, 1,00,000 offered first by Mphatmaji and then 
by the Government of India. Other advanced 
nations won’t think of wasting their time over 
an impossibility. Indian and other technicians 
would better engage themselves without any fur- 
ther delay in effecting alterations to spinning 
mills to suit requirements of the rural areas. 
This is the only acceptable and effective way 
that lies before the country. 
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Similar is the case with handlooms. It is 
really hopeful that permission for starting 
power-looms is being liberalised but the rate is 
rather slow for the exigencies of the situation. 
At the same time some form of power-driven 
automatic unit may be invented or imported, if 
needs be, to gradually supplant the handlooms 
and the power-looms, In the last exhibition 
organised by Czecheslovakia in Calcutta, the 
working of a smal] automatic loom was demon- 
strated which proved its efficiency to the techno- 
jogist and the layman alike. 

Machines whether it be of the Japanese type 
cat of any other sort, which can fill up the void be- 
tween the age-old ones cn the one hand 
znd the most modernised type of machines cn the 
cther, will for some time to, come be able to keep 
fae economy of preduction and employment in 
tae balance. This is not jmpossible as is evidenced 
Ly such machines, to mentien only a few, as the 
ciaff-cutter, the blower (in smithy), flour 
(wheat) milling, the Persian wheel (in water 
rcising), mixers (in road making), printing 
ard binding, sewing, typewriting, peeling 
(veneer) and saw-milling machines indicate, It is 
quite necessary that small units for the manufac- 
ttre of match, dairy produce, metalwares, wood- 
work, paper and pulp board, etc., ten times more 
productive than the crude tools of the present 
m=ment, should be manufactured and put into 
us= within a very short time. The aid of foreign 
exverts in the line will be of immense value to the 
country. A nation which wants to protect the 
ola ghani and the hand-pounding (of paddy), 
sp:ining, etc, by embargo on production of 
fuicories for all times to come without substitu- 
ting them with the modern types of machines, 
is certainly faced with stagnation of thoughts 
an.| ideas, a sure sign of decay. 

India has already progressed a good deal 
aiter huge expenditure in the way of generating 
electricity at various dam centres and wants to 
supply cheap power to distant rural areas, If 
indastrical consumption is lacking, it will be a 
pocr return if it remains limited to domestic 
lig:ting (and perhaps, heating) only. India’s 
tecbnolegists will be failing in their duty if 
ther, while there is still time, cannot produce 
smail machines to be driven by electrical energy. 
Oni is not certain if any attempt is being made 
in this direction. The great Planners, the 
arcl.itects of India’s destiny, are too busy protect- 
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ing a by-gone and tottering cconomy at 
manifesting superb unconcern about WwW 
most likely to take place in the near 
Small things on which the fate of small an 
people depends have been overlooked by b: 
who have got big plans for which very bis 
that reverberates throughout the world ha 
generated. They ‘are very big in the r 
of begeing and let us not hope that 
failures would be so big as signs all a 
signify, 

A courageous step, more than al 
else, for the adoption of more efficient me 
production wherever possible, is needed, 
population is growing very fast, the prese1 
of cottage industries bereft of possibilities 
pansion have not been able to play its 
role. Agriculture has almest reached the 
ation point in respect of employing mer 
Further expansion of the fields for g 
crops is bound to be slow because there 
much land left for the purpese. Mlreov: 
present number of persons depending o1 
will be found more than sufficient for ma 
such plots and mechanisation is bound tc 
steady inreads on the methods of  agric 
production and causing partial unempl 
to many. 


New employments are made only 
development projects and for big mant 
ing concerns. Unferiunately, due to 
complexities in the application of th 
laws, small business concerns have sg 
depression and more and more pecple are 
of sheir established means of livelihcpe 
number of the unemployed is swelling r; 
at least they cannet be offset by th 
ber of persons securing new jobs in gove 
ial undertakings or institutions. Some 
developmental schemes are nearing com 
and there is already a problem regarding | 
ployees of the Damodar Valley Corporati 
such other schemes. No rapid expan: 
new undertakings of like nature can tak. 
due to exchange difficulties, The num 
big industrial units to come into bein; 
in the public and private sectors will, | 
peculiar nature of the prevailing circum: 
be very limited. 

Hope lies in the establishment o 
industries. But there must be a chang 
the traditional type of articles as well as 
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methods of their production. This principle 
does not apply to goods which are required in 
small numbers or goods which are so artistic 
that machine is no match for the deft human 
fingers. An examination of a few of the cld type 
of industrial products makes the position 
clear. The earthenware, from the common clay, 
is rapidly being replaced by aluminium, 
enamel, glass, porcelain, papier mache, celluloid 
and plastic goods. Let them held on to those 
that have some economic value but at the 
same time efforts shculd be made to find gain- 
ful occupations for those who are finding it 
difficult te eke out their existence by pursuing 
the antiquated mode of production of out meded 
articles. They should be trained to switch over 
to new industries. New ideas are more 
necessary than anything else at the present 
moment. The case is not quite different with 
brass and bell-metal, village iron and steel 
goeds, toys and buttons, sola products, and so 
cn and so forth, It is essential that the new 
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articles which are replacing the old should be 
carefully noted and the new line of manufacture 
with new type of raw materials that they 
involve should be adopted without any further 
loss ef time. 


In going fer the new industries or in 
intrcducing some new techniques with improved 
machinery in the present pattern of production, 
an amount of unemployment may take place at 
the initial stage, It will certainly be compen- 
sated by the opening of bigger avenues of 
employment and bigger income not only to the 
industries but will result in an all-round 
economic improvement to all concerned in- 
cluding the producers cf raw materials, stock- 
ists, dealers, etc., of finished goods. Sooner or 
later this risk of temporary unemployment has 
to be taken and it is much better if it is 
adopted before any further harm is caused to 
the interests of small and cottage industries and 
the workers depending on them. 





FOOD PRICES IN INDIA 


Producing and Consuming Centres 


By Dr. P. C. BANSIL, w.A., ph.p. 


THe Scope or THE StTcpy 

Tur chief source of energy in India being the 
cereals, they alone represent the staple food of 
the country. Again, from among the cereals, while 
rice and wheat account for nearly 50 per cent 
of the total food-grains consumed, all the other 
coarse-grains like maize, barley, gram, millets 
small as well as big and subsidiary foods like 
tapioca, potato and groundnut are the source of 
food supply to the remaining half of the popu- 
lation. We would thus restrict ourselves to only 
wheat and rice in this study. 

The other and much stronger reason of res- 
tricting the scope of our present study is the 
relative unimportance of other grains for the 
country as a whole so that the price quotations 
of various coarse grains have no significance for 
the major consuming centres in India. The 
production of these coarse grains being further 
intended more or less for local consumption, 


they cannot play any important role in a com- 
parative study for the whole of India. 
: Tue Oprrcr 

Food prices have been playing a major 
part in the economy of India where as much as 
70 per cent of the total cropped area is under 
food-grains. Ignoring the distant past, a glance 
over the previous 25 years would show four 
clear and distant phases in the food prices of 
India. The pre-war period was marked by a 
depression when the Indian agriculturist was 
the hardest hit and food prices were at the 
lowest ebb. With the breakout of the war in 
September, 1939, they began to look up and the 
problem of soaring food prices continued to 
haunt even after the cessation of hostilities after 
4945. This trend backed by the partition in 
1947 and the Kerean War in 1950 continued right 
up to 1952. With the launching of decontrol in 
that year, a new chapter opened in the food 
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history of the country, the previous two year’s, 
1656 and 1957, again showed an upward swing. 
While during the war and the period of controlled 
economy food prices were under the influence 
of an inflationary spiral, the decontrol experi- 
ment in 1952 brought prices toppling down and 
the subsequent years caused anxiety because of 
falling prices. The Government had to enter the 
market to purchase rice, wheat, and gram in 
order to safeguard the interests of the cultivator. 
The prices have again had a hardening tendency 
only recently. 

We propose to study in this paper price 
spreads between the major surplus and deficit 
States of India during these periods, find out 
what changes were brought about by the food 
control on the pricing system in the country, 
and how far normalcy has been restored. 

Foop Trapn PATTERN 


Before we do so it would be necessary to 
examine the channels along which the movement 
of food-grains (rice and wheat in our present 
case) has been taking place. From a study of 
the rail and river-borne trade of rice and wheat 
for the period before the war, we find that the 
chief importing States of wheat were Bengal and 
Bombay; Bengal being supplied by U.P. and 
the Punjab and Bombay by the then Central 
Provinces and the Punjab. Most of the Punjab 
trade to both Bombay and Calcutta was by sea 
through the port of Karachi while small quanti- 
ties of wheat were also moved by rail. The 
whole of the U.P. and Central Provinces trade 
on the other hand was by rail. 


As for rice, the highly deficit States were 
Bihar, Bombay, Madras and Bengal while the 
surplus ones were Orissa, Assam, Central Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. Besides these surplus 
States mentioned above, Sind and Burma which 
were then a part of India were among the highly 
surplus provinces. Assam was supplying to 
Bengal and Bihar, while Orissa along with these 
two Provinces also met the requirements of 
Madras. Bombay was mainly being fed by the 
Punjab and Mysore. All the same there were 
many a cross movement of rice like Bengal 
sending rice to U.P. and U.P. to certain other 
areas. This was due to the particular and specific 
varieties that were grown and consumed in 
different areas. A major portion of the crop is 
locally consumed in practically all the growing 
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areas. What enters the inter-State trade is only 
some specific variety with a specific demand in 
the consuming area. 

Besides this, rice was also being supplied 
to the coastal States of Bengal, Bombay and 
Medras by Burma, and Sind was also supplying 
sufficient quantities through the port of Karachi. 
In this discussion we shall, however, restrict our- 
selves to only those States which form a part 
of the existing geographical area of India. 
Burma and Sind have thus been excluded. 

PRICES 


Having thus examined the various surplus 
and deficit States it would be interesting to 
know how food prices varied from State to 
State. In the very early period before 1861, when 
road and rail communications had not as yet 
developed, there were wide fluctuations in food 
prizes not only over time, but also over space 
representing local scarcities and surpluses.t 
Wiih the development of communications and 
the opening of foreign trade, these wide fluctua- 
tions were smoothened. Not only that, a sort of 
stazility was established throughout the coun- 
try, but they were influenced to a great extent 
by outside prices in the world. Rice and wheat 
have a world market and Indian prices in these 
commodities continued to be influenced by those 
prizes.2 They had a direct effect on the prices 
of coarse grains as well which moved in sym- 
pathy wtih the former. The result was that 
there was a trend towards more or less in the 
whole of India. We are to examine, how far this 
one price level was disturbed during the period 
of sontrolled economy and to what extent it has 
been restored after decontrol. The decade before 
the war has been taken as representative of the 
normal period. 

We have two sets of prices available with 
us. One is the harvest prices for the various 
States based on the averages of the district 
prices during the harvesting period. The other 
is the average yearly wholesale prices for im- 
portant centres of trade in the various States. 
Altaough harvest prices are only the prices of 
cultivators and do not represent the actual 
prices at which the commodity goes to the 
consumer, yet in the absence of the market 


1. Brij Naram: Indian Economic Life, Past and 
Present, 1929, p. 109. 

2. §. Y¥. Krishnaswamy: Monograph on Rural 
Protlems in Madras, p. 342. 
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prices during the controlled period a study 
based on harvest prices throughout the period 
will give us a better idea of the local conditions 
prevailing at different times. Since the external 
supplies of food-grains from Indian States or 
outside are intended more or less for the con- 
sumption of city population in the respective 
States, a study based on harvest prices will be 
a better guide to understand the real food 
situation in rural India which has mainly 
depended on its own internal resources. 

It would, however, be necessary to have 
some idea of the definition of the term ‘harvest 
prices,’ before we place much of reliance on 
them. The methods of collection of these prices 
were till recently governed largely by local 
customs and usages and as such differed from 
State to State. In Assam, for example, they 
were just the wholesale prices prevailing at the 
four important markets in the State during 
harvest time; in Madras, they were the retail 
prices ruling at two or three principal markets 
in each district except those of rice and some 
other non-food crops which were based on 
wholesale prices; in Punjab, they were the 
prices received by the farmers for their produce 
during harvest period and were collected from 
selected villages; in Orissa and West Bengal, 
they were computed as the average of the prices 
ruling during harvest time at two or three 
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principal markets_in each district. There was 
thus no uniformity in the country. A new 
scheme has, however, been introduced with effect 
from 1950 to bring about this uniformity. 
Although a number of States have already 
adopted the new system, there still remains 
some lacuna, and during all our discussions we 
have to bear this in mind. The study based on 
such prices will thus at most be only rough. 

There is also @ second series of harvest 
prices which are collected through the branches 
of the Imperial (State) Bank of India, They 
relate to wholesale prices of different agricul- 
tural commodities, prevailing during a period of 
about two months after the arrival of the new 
harvest in selected principal markets where the 
branches of the Bank exist. They are known as 
“Harvest Season Prices” and wherever used 
have been termed as such. 

Tue Periop BEFORE THE WAR 

The year 1930 opened with a worldwide de- 
pression which affected Indian price structure 
equally. This deflationary phase of the cycle 
with a short interval continued till the war 
broke out in 1939. The fact that prices of food- 
grains in the various States of India for the 
period before the war were following a steady 
trend is obvious from a study of harvest prices 
of rice and wheat for the quinquennium ending 
1928-29 and 1938-39. Table I studies this trend. 


TABLE | 
Harvest Prices of Rice and Wheat in some of the wmportant States. 





(All prices are in Rs. per maund) 
State Rice RK 4 Wheat 
Average harvest price? Index with Orissa Average harvest price Index with Punjab 
during quinqucnnium as 100 for quinquennium as 100 
ending. ending. 
1928-29 1938-39 1928-29 1988-39 1928-29 1938-39 1928-29 1938-39 
i 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 g 
Assam# 6/6 3/0 148 117 = - ies 
Bengal 6/15 3/6 156 140 6/1 3/4 133 140 
Bihar 6/3 3/6 140 140 6/3 3/11 136 159 
Bombay 8/2 4/10 197 190 7/8 4/3 164 180 
C.P. and Berar 6/2 3/4 138 134, 5/5 3/1 73 127 
Madras 7/4 3/13 163 157 ve eds ie 
Orissa 4/7 2/7 100 100 ba 2 - ~ 
Punjab 5/3 2/11 117 110 4/9 2/5 100 100 
UL: 7/5 4/2 162 169 5/6 3/0 118 124 


Source: Famine Commission, final Report, p. 480. 


3. From 


(Harvest) Prices of Principal Crops, Supplement to Agricultural Prices in India, 1951-1952. 
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Columns 4 and 5 under rice and 8 and 9 
under wheat show a remarkable degree of un- 
animity. Although there is 2 wide variation 
between the various States, the price parity as 
between the two periods remains practically the 
same. The general price-level practically in 
all the States came down in 1938-39 by half that 
of 1928-29, but the trend is practically the same 
throughout India. As regards our general state- 
ment of one price-level for the country as a 
whole, we have to examine the price spreads as 
batween the various States more closely. 

According to the Reports on the Marketwmg 
o* Rice and Wheat, the costs of handling and 
transport together.amount in the case of wheat 
and rice to about 26.3 per cent respectively.* 

Detailed data is available with regard to 
these actual costs in the case of wheat during 
the forties. Such costs per maund from Lyall- 
pur to Bombay via Karichi were Rs. 1-5-2, 
from Lyallpur to Calcutta, both via Karachi 
and direct by rail Rs. 1-7-0, from Chandausi 
(U.P.) to Caleutta Rs. 1-3-0, and from Indore 
and Sagour in the Central India to Bombay 
about Rs. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-4-0 respectively.® 

Price differences to the extent mentioned 
above between the producing and the consum 
ing States would thus be just a normal feature. 
If it is, however, much more beyond this, the 
matter will need further investigation, 

Tue CAss oF WHEAT 
Taking the case of wheat first, Table II 


gives the harvest prices of wheat in the impor- 
tant States between 1931-32 and 1942-43. 
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We have already seen that wheat supplies 
to Calcutta were being made from U.P. and 
Punjab, while the requirements of Bombay 
were being met by C. P. and Punjab. Table 
III will study the price spread between these 
importing and exporting States. 

(See Table TIT, p. 211) 


It would be seen from Table ITT above that 
up to the year 1940-41 price differences between 
the producing and consuming centres were in- 
variably less than the cost of handling and 
transportation which varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to 
Rs. 1-7-0 as already stated. But for abnor- 
mally high prices in Bombay for the quinquen- 
nium ending 1928-29 and a very slight margin 
in the case of Bengal and U.P., the difference 
in the prices throughout the period remained 
practically within those costs. These variations 
may be due to the different varieties quoted. 
If we could get these quotations for the com- 
moner varieties which enter into inter-provin- 
cial trade, the price spreads would, perhaps, 
have approximated to the costs of transporta- 
tion, ete.§ 

his, in other words, means that for so long 
as normal transport facilities were available 
withia the country, wheat prices tended to kéep 
a certain level and moved practically parallel 
from one centre to the other, 

The war broke out in the year 1939 which 
was followed by a slight increase in the food- 
grain prices. As the internal transport system 
remaied intact for about 2 years after the 
break-out of hostilities, the pricing pattern also 


TABLE II 
Annual Average Harvest Prices of Wheat 
1931-32 to 1942-48 
(In Rupees per maund) 


State 1931-32 to 1935-36 to 

1934-35 1938-39 

j 2 3 

Rs. a.p. Rs. a.p. 
Bangal 3 2 0 3 4 0 
Bombay 312 0 4 4 9 
U.P. 29 0 3 1 0 
Punjab 2 4 0 2 6 0 
C.P. & Berar 210 0 33 9 


1939-4) to 1941-42 1942-43 

1940-41 
A 5 6 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
40 0 5 0 0 15 0 0 
5 0 0 611 0 16 6 0 
310 0 5 5 0 10 11 0 
214 0 5 0 0 10 0 0 
311 0 515 0 12 6 0 





4, Prices Sub-Committee Report, Op. Cit., p. 69. - 


JJ Anjaria, DT Lakdawala and Dr. Samant: 


6. 
5. Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India, Price Control in India, with special reference to food 


pp. 440-41. 


supply, Bombay, 1946; p. 79. 
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Tasun [II 
Price spread of wheat between the Importing and Exporting States 
(In Rupees per maund) | 
States Average 5 1931-32 to 1934-35 to 1988-39 to 1941-42 1942-48 
years ending 1934-35 1938-39 1940-41 
1928-29 
1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Rs. a.p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs.-4. Pp. Rs. a: p.° Rs. a.p, 
A 
Bengal and U. P. 0110 090 90 3 @ 060 0 5 0 a G 
Bengal and Punjab 18 0 0140 O14 0 —e ae 
Bombay and C.P. 230 120 +1 6 0 150 oO 6 90 oa 
Bombay and Punjab 210 180 140 220 i111 0 
(Based on Tables I and If) 
remained practically undisturbed in all the as the base. In the case of U.P. with the same 


States under study. Table IV gives a compara- 
tive study of railway traffic for this period. 
(See Table IV below) 

The year 1941-42 saw a further increase in 
the prices and the strange thing. as would be 
seen from Table ITI was that the increase in the 
producing States of the Punjab, U.P., and C.P. 
was much higher than that in Bengal and Bom- 
bay; so much so that the Bengal price was 
lower than U.P. and equal to that of the Pun- 
jab. The Bombay and C.P. difference was also 
reduced to only a few annas. 

We are not in a position to pin down the 
responsibility for this phenomenon to any 
specific point. What we find is that after a 
downward movement of wheat prices for the 
first five months in 1941, Lyallpur and Hapur 
markets rose sharply from July, 1941. The 
wholesale price Index for wheat, for example, 
went up to 198 in September and 214 in 
December, 1941, at Lyallpur with August, 1939, 


base it rose from 131 m July to 167 in Decem- 
ber,” 1941. The only possible explanation for all 
this seems to be due to adverse war news, the 
‘freezing’ order of Japanese assets and exag- 
gerated rumours about exports to countries in 
the Middle East. Army Purchases of wheat had 
also increased and stood at about 88,000° tons 
in 1941-42. All these factors combined together, 


-coupled with a slightly adverse rabz crop of 


1941-42,9 seem to have created a zort of shortage 
psychology in the producing centres, the result 
being a sudden rise in the wheat prices. The 
U.P. representative at the Third Price Control 
Conference held on October 16 and 17, 1941, 
pointed out that all this was due to the fact 











fc Be Oy Chaturvedi: Wheat Statistics in the 
UP, Bulletin No. 22, Department of Economics and 
Statistics, UP, 1953; pp. 166-67. 

8. Famine Inquiry Commission Report on Bengal, 
p. 18. 


19. Season and oe Reports for 1940-41 of the 
Punjab and U.P. 


Taste IV 
Railway and Road Statistics, 1938-39 to {940-41 


Railways | —— | 
Route mileage open for traffic— 
Broad Gauge (000 miles) 
Metre Gauge ,, 
Narrow Gauge 
Rolling stock— 
Locomotives, Steam (000) 
Source: Statistical Abstract for British 


re] 


9 29 


India, 1936-1937 to 1940-41, pp. 


Three years average 1939-40 1940-41 
. ending 1938-39 

21.2 212 21.0 

15.8 15.9 16.0 

4.1 4.1 4.0 

8.4 8.4 8.4 
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that “speculators were forcing up prices since 
producers had disposed of 80 to 90 per cent of 
their produce and during July and August no 
exports from the Province were observed.”?° 


To add fuel to fire, an order was issued on 
December 5, 1941, by the Central Government 
xing the maximum price of wheat at Rs. 4-6-0 
per maund at Lyallpur and: Hapur and autho- 
rised the Provincial Governments to determine 
the maximum price at other places, having re- 
gard to normal parities.11 Naturally this created 
an sort of panic. A Wheat Commissioner for 
India was appointed on December 31, whose 
function was to advise provincial price control 
authorities, to regulate the distribution of wheat, 
and to acquire wheat when necessary for sale 
through provincial agencies. 


Before the Wheat Commissioner could do 
znything in the matter, a period of local scar- 
sities beginning from January, 1942 to April 
1942, followed particularly in the producing 
States. It was only on April 30, 1942 that a 
wheat control order was notified regulating rail- 
borne movements of wheat from producing 
provinces to consuming areas by permits issued 
by the Wheat Commissioner for India. 


The changed relationship of wheat prices 
between surplus and deficit States in the year 
1941-42 may thus be found in greater pressure 
on the producing States and abundant supplies 


to the consuming ones. Table V will be of 
interest in this connection. 
(See Table V below) 

Table V will bring out clearly that in so 
far as the external wheat supplies were con- 
cerned, the consuming States were better off in 
the vear 1941-42 and the drain on the producing 
States was the maximum. Possibly this had the 
natural effect of reversing the trend of price 
parity between the producing and the consum- 
ing States. 

Having examined the position in detail for 
the year 1941-42, we find from Table III that 
the year 1942-43 shows a marked increase in the 
price differential between the producing and the 
consuming States. This seems to be natural in 
the vresence of hindrances to the normal flow 
of trade and restrictions. In fact, from this year 
We enter into a new phase in the food history 
of India and will discuss the position shortly 
in detail. 

Tue Rice Position 

Coming to rice now, Table VI studies the 

position with regard to harvest prices. 
(See Table VI on page 213) 

Besides Sind and Burma which were then 
a part of India, most of the internal supplies of 
rice were made by Orissa, Assam, C.P & Berar 
and the Punjab. Table VII will study the price 
spread between the producing and the consum- 
ing States. 

(See Table VII on page 213) 


TABLE V 


Rail and River-borne Wheat Trade of India between certain States 


Net Import (++): Export (—) in the year 


(In thousand tons) 


State Average 1933-34 1936-37 to 
to 1935-36 1938-39 
Bengal +. 12.9 + 4.0 
Bombay -+- 59.0 +. 68.3 
Us? +- 35.3 —l14.6 
Punjab — 261.5 —507.5 
C.P. & Berar 147.5 —140.9 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 
ae ay + 8.0 4+ 11.1 
+- 67.5 + 62.5 + 66.7 
+ 19.6 —111.2 —117.5 
—A493.9 —569.7 —507.5 
—213.9 —177.4 —191.6 


(Source: Adapted from Supplement to the Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India, 1946, pp. 86-87), 


10. Proceedings of the Th'rd Price Control Con- 


11. Proceedings of the Third Price Control Con- 


ference, quoted by Bengal Famine Report, Op. Cié.; ference. 


p. 20. 
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Tasur VI 


Annual Average Harvest Prices of Rice (Winter) 


1981-32 to 1942-43 
(In Rupees per maund) 


1931-32 to 


State 1935-36 to 
1934-35 1938-39 
1 2 3 
Rs. a.p. Rs. a.p. 
Assam 3.0 0 6 3 0 
Bengal 3.0 0 3 7 0 
Bibar 3.2 0 3.6 0 
Bombay 410 0 412 0 
C.P. & Berar 3 1 O 3 4 0 
Madras 3.11 :Q 313 0 
Orissa, 115 0 2 9 0 
ree Pe 314 0 4 3 90 
Punjab 112 0 2 0 0 
Source: The Food Statistics of India, Op. Cit. 


Op, Cit., p. 478. 


213 
1939-40 to 4941-49 1942-43 
1940-41 
4 ee) 6 

Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
4°0 0 4 4 0 - $12 0 
414 0 5 6 0 14 0 0 
46 0 5 7 0 8 0 0 
56 7:0 8 0.0 1213 0 
.3 8 0 6 6 0 9 0 0 
480, 5 6 0 8 6 0 

38 6 0 4 3 0 6 3 0 
414 0 -611 0 10 0 0 
2.6 6 3 9 90 515 0 


p. 189 and Famine Inquiry Commission Final Report, 


TABLE VII 


Price Spread between the Producing and 
(In Rupees per maund) 
. States 


1931-32 to 1935-36 to 
1934-35 1938-39 
1 2 : 3 
Rs. a.p. Rs. &.p. 
Orisea & Bengal l 1 0 014 0 
Orissa & Bihar 1°33 O 013 0 
Orissa & Madras d 12 0 140 
Punjab & 
Bombay 214 0 212 0 
Assam & BengalO 0 0 0 4 0 
Assam & Bihar 0 2 0 0 3 0 


. (Based on Table VI) 


Table VII reveals practically the same 
difference in the rice between some of the pro- 
ducing and consuming centres, and the. pattern 
remains unchanged right up to 1940-41. But 
rice is a peculiar crop in the sense that Bengal, 
Bihar and Madras which enter into the import 
trade of India are themselves the major pro- 
ducers of rice. All the three States combined 
account for nearly 50 per cent of its acreage and 

Z : 


the handling and transport 


Consuming States of Rice 


1939-40 to 1941-42 1942-43 
1940-41 

4 5 6 
Rs. a. p. . Rs. a.p. ' Rs. a. p. 
1 8 0 1 3 0 713 0 
1 0 0 1 4 0 113 0 
12 0 13 0 2 5 0 
o 0 6 4 7 0 614 0 
014 0 1:2 0 5 4 0 
0 6 0 1 3 0 012 0 


production. The price differential between them 
may thus be more a representative of the various 
qualities of ‘rice which are innumerable! than 
charges as in the 


12. Orissa alone has more than 1,C60 var eties. 
(Dr. H. K. Nandi: Procdedings of the Seventh Meet- 
ing of the Crops and Soils Wing of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Animal Husbandry, 1948, p. 293). Bengal 
as against this has 4,000 varieties ax cording: to John 
Kenny (Intensive Farming, p. 246). 


a4 


case of wheat. But for the Punjab, where very 
few’ people have rice as their staple diet, a 
major portion of the crop is locally consumed 
within a comparatively circumscribed area. 
This being the case the price of rice in the 
varlous markets show a very little tendency to 
move in close sympathy.18 This single factor is 
also responsible for shooting prices in scattered 
pockets of the country in* case of local crop 
failure or a break-down of the transport system. 
Notwithstanding all this, a study of Tables VI 
and VII would reveal that for the period before 
the war, rice was the cheapest in the Punjab 
and: Orissa, practically at the same level in 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, C.P. and Madras and 
a little high in U.P. and Bombay. 


SUMMING UP | 

Summing up the position for the period 
before the war we find that there was a certain 
price level throughout the country and specific 
parity between the prices of various food- 
grains in the producing and the consuming 
States. We have examined the position in res- 
pect of wheat and rice. The prices of coarse- 
grains like jowar, bajra and maize are gene- 
rally governed by those of wheat. The exceptions 
to this rule as stated by the Report on the Mar- 
keting of Morze and Millets in India are few 
- and far between. 

It may be noted that the general conclu- 
sions reached above remained undisturbed for 
the decade studied above which was otherwise 
a period of many disturbances in prices. There 
are four clear phases to be witnessed. First is 
the depression period from September, 1929 to 
March, 1933. With July, 1914 as the base, the 
Calcutta annual average index of cereals which 
stood at 133 in 1928 came down steadily to as 
low a figure as 66 in 1933.1° A wide disparity 
was witnessed between prices and cost of pro- 
duction so much so that the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities fell by more than 50 per cent 
while reduction in the cost of ee was 


13. Report ¢ on the Marketing of Rice, 1941, p. 154. 
14, Report, 1954, p. 26. 
15. For a brief but lucid description of these 


trends refer to S. G. Beri, Price Trends During the 
ne Decade and Their Effects on Indian Economy, 

16. Statistical Abstract for British 
1926-27 to 1485-36, p. 550, 


India from — 
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on‘y of the order of 15 to 20 per cent.17 Second — 


was the partial recovery period from April 1933 
to August 1937, when prices showed a slight 
recovery as a result of an improvement in the 
general economic conditions in India as well as 
abroad and the gradual depletion of stocks of 
primary commodities. The effect was felt to a 
striking degree during the first half of 1937 
owing mainly to the influence of heavy ex- 
penditure on armaments in many countries. 


With a sharp recession of prices of primary 


commodities, which commenced in USA about 
April, 1937, and which gathered momentum as 
the year wore on, Indian prices also showed a 
setback from September, 1937. This recession 
in prices in the movement continued up to 
August, 1939, and presents a third phase in the 
movement of prices. With the outbreak of war 
in September,. 1939, prices again started looking 
up and entered into the fourth phase. With all 
these ups and downs the general pattern within 
the country was not disturbed. The only pos- 
sible explanation for all this would seem to be 
the absence of any disturbance in the transport 
system of the country. There being practically 
settled conditions not only in India but the 
world over, the internal trade continued to flow 
alang set channels. Changes in the general price 
level could not thus affect the set pattern of price 
parities of various food-graings 
various producing and the consuming centres. 
Tur Preriop oF CONTROL 

Although the Second World War started in 
September, 1939, Indian economy, particularly 
in respect of food, remained practically un- 
disturbed for about two years till Japan entered 
the war on December 8, 1941. We have seen 
thet there was almost a set pattern of internal 
as well as external trade in food-grains, guided 
more or less by the price parities between the 
preducing and consuming centres on the one 
hand and the importing or exporting countries 
on the other hand. 

The whole system , however, received a 
rude shock from 1942 onwards for about a 
period of 10 years. The disturbing factors were 

a dislocation in the internal transport system, 


ae introduction of food contro] and rationing 


system, and the partition of the country. Mr. S. 


17. $. G. Beri: Pricd Trends During the Last 
Decade, Op. Cit., Pp. 8, ’ 1 


between the . 


i + t 
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G. Beri while discussing. the food situation in 
194318 thus observed; 

~ Unprecedented transport difficulties in 

the country and the excessive pressure on the 


railways owing to military. movements and. 


diversion of traffic from the road and the coast 
have hampered the free flow of commodities 
rom surplus to the deficit areas and have 
thus served to intensify local shortages.” 
A study of rail and road transport during 
this period would reveal that a considerable 
number and quantity of wagons,. locomotives 


and rails, were sent from’ the country to some. 


near theatres of war, ene VIII will. explain 
this. 


(See Table VIII below) 


This fall in the number of locomotives was 
not much. But there was a tremendous increase 
in military traffic. While such traffic amounted 
to less than half a million tons in 1938-39, it 
was 12.9 million tons in 1942-48. Some 200 
locomotives and 1,000 wagons were sent to the 


Middle East. A total mileage of 776 was dis- 


mantled to:meet. defence needs.?® 

That was not all, the length of road mileage 
in the country in-1938 was 54,892 metalled and 
290,889 unmetalled. On account of many diffi- 
culties of importing new vehicles, the comman- 
deering of many vehicles for military use, 
rationing of petrol and tyres, etc., the road 
transport was unable to maintain <its pre-war 
efficiency. Similarly, in the case of coastal 
transport while the annual average value of 
coastal transport during 10 years preceding the 
war was as much as 151.05 crores of rupees, 
coastal trade in private merchandise was re- 
duced to insignificance.?° 

In the light of the whole of this, let us 
examine how far prices parities were disturbed 
in the country during this period. 


THE PosItTIOoN oF WHEAT 


Taking first the case of wheat, Table IX 
will give its harvest prices during the period. 


Taste VOUT 
Rolling Stock as on 31st of March 


Broad Gauge 
Year 


Metre Gauge ' Narrow Gauge 


_ Locomotive Wagon Locomotive Wagon Locomotive Wagon 
1938* 5,300 1,49,181 2,323 - 52,259 | 296 3,587 
1942* 5,318 47,947 2,212 46,777 281 3,478 
1943** 5,314. 1,48,243 2,240 46,626 - 274, 3,369 
Difference +14 . 888 —83  —5,633 22. —218 
Source: *Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao: War and Indian Eoonomy, 1944, p, 4, 
**Report of the Railway Board for 1942-43, 
Tanto IX 
Harvest Price of Wheat, 1942-43 to 1951- 52 
(In Rupees per maund) 

State 1942-43 to 1945-46 to 1947-48: 1948-49 1949-50 to 
: 1944-45 _. 1946-47 1951-52 
1 2 } 3 4 5 ~ 6 
: Rs, a.p. Rs. a.p Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p 
Bombay 1 8 0° 18 4 0 2912 0 - 20 8 O 16 6 0 

Madhya -" 7 

Pradesh 11 83 0 10 7 0 26 0 0 22 8 0 17 10 0 
Punjab 9 3 0 10 138 9 15 1 O 1410 90 144 4 OQ 
U.P. ‘1110 0° ' 12 5 0 17 12 0 22 14 O 16° 0 O 
‘West Bengal 13 2 0 13 4 O 20 8 0 25 0 0 24 10. .0* 


* Average for the two years 1949-50 to 1950-51 only. 


Source: Indian Agricultural Price Statistics, 1950 and 1950-51; . Agricultural Prices in India, 1951 and 
1952; and Farm (Harvest) Pricés of Principal Crops, 1947-48 to 1951-52. 

18. S. G. Beri: A Review of Price Control in India, New Book Company, Bombay ; p.. 12. 

19. ©. N. Vakil: Price Control and Food Supply, 1943, pp. 44-45. . ; 


20. Dr. 


V.K.R.V. Rao: War and Indian Economy, p. 49. 
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A comparative study of Tables II and 
VIII will show wide differences not only from 
year to year but also between the producing and 
consuming States. In fact, there were no pro- 
ducing and consuming States as such. The 
whole of the food trade was under Government 
control during this period. The surpluses of 
surplus States were procured by the Govern- 
ment and were moved to the deficit States in 
accordance with the Basic Plan which was for- 
mulated every year. The question of any 
parity in the prices between the producing and 
the consuming States would not, therefore, arise 
on the basis of handling and transport charges as 
we studied for the period before the war. This 
would be apparent from Table IX which gives 
price spreads between the producing and the 
consuming States, 


See Table X 

A study on these lines would seem to be all 

the same useless when we find that UP, Punjab, 
and Madhya Pradesh which had been the main 
surplus States right up to 1943-44, became net 
importers of wheat from 1944-45 and the position 
remained unchanged practically for the whole 
of the controlled period.21. The total shortfall 


21. Based on the data in Supplement to the Re- 
port on the Marketing of Wheat, Op. Cit, Indian Food 
Stateseics, 1949; and Food Situation in India, 1939-53: 
19%4. It may be pointed out that Punjab in this 
discus ion refers to East Punjab only. 
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between the rationing commitments which were 
represented by the off-take of the particular. 
grain and the procurement was being met, during 
the period from foreign imports. No specific 
price level could, .therefore, exist even in the 
different parts of one State. Harvest prices 
given in Table VIII do not represent the real 
state of affairs in the open market. If those 
prices could be obtained they would show still 
wider variations. This is all the more clear 
from the price data for the years 1947-48 and 
1948-49. Food-grains were decontrolled in 
December, 1947 and they were not recontrolled 
till late in 1948. There being thus no controlled 
price for them, Bengal, Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh prices went up by even more than 100 
per cent, while the rise in the case of U.P. and 
Punjab was hardly of the order of .50 per cent. 
All this shows only the existence of local short- 
ages. Prices in the different parts of the country 
were thus governed not by any sort of normal 
traile principles under which the surplus of one 
area could flow to the deficit area and keep~ a 
certain price level. 


Practically the same was the position of rice 


_ or that of other coarse-grains, which invariably. 


faied to keep any parity with the prices of fine 
eraing like wheat and rice . Table XJ studies 
the prices of rice. 

(See Table XI, p. 217) 


TABLE X. 


Price Spreads of Wheat between the Producing 


1942-43 to 1951-52 


(In Rupees per maund) 


- State 1942-43 to 1945-46 to 
A : 1944-45 . 1946-47 
1 2 3 
Rs. a.p. Rs. a.p. 
Bengal & U.P. 1 8 O 015 0 
Bengal and 
Punjab 315 0 2 7 0 
Bombay and 
M. Pradesh 4 5 O 213 0 
' Bombay and 
Punjab 65 0 | 2 7 0 


Source: 


Based on Table VIII. 


and the Consuming States— 


1947-48 


1948-49 1949-50 to 
1951-52 
4. 5 6 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. 
212 0 2 2 0 8 10 0 
> 7 0 10 6 O 10 6 0 
3.12 0 2 0 Q 1 4 0 
14 11 O 514 0 2 2 0 
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TABLE XI 


_ Harvest Price of Rice, 


(In Rupees per maund) 


State 1942-43 to 1945-46 to 

~ 4944-45 1946-47 
1 ied 3 

Rs. a.p. Rs. a.p. 
Assam 12 6 0 11 10 O 
Bihar 1011 0 1112 0 
Bombay 16 1 0 1415 0 
M. Bharat 10 4 90 9 2 0 
Madras 9 3 0 10 4 0 
Orissa 8 4 0 812 0 
Punjab* 7 6 0 9 4 0 
oP 15 8 0 17 12 0 
W. Bengal 13 10 0O 11 13 0 


* Prices in the case of Punjab are for unhusked 
the case of Assam, Bhar, Orissa and West Bengal, 
prices which have otherwise wide variat:ons among 

** Averages for 1949-50 and 1950-51. 

+ Figures are for Madhya Pradesh which is’ 
with regard to rice pr'ces. 


DEconTROL 

The 3 year 1952 marked a new epoch in the 
food history of the country when in the month 
of June, a policy of partial decontrol was 
launched under the bold leadership of the late 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. The subsequent years 
found further relaxation in this policy and even 
the last vestige of control was completely 
abolished with effect from 18th March, 1955. 
We shall now examine the position with regard 
to prices during this period. Table XI gives the 
wholesale prices at some of the selected centres 
in the various States. It may be added that 
harvest prices for this period are not available, 
hence our resort to wholsale prices. 


TABLE XI (A) 
Wholesale Prices of Rice in the Important 


States (1952 to 1955) 
(In Rupees per maund) | 
Stale 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Rs.a. Rs.a. Rs.a.  Rs.a. 
Assam N.A. NA. NA. 15 9 
West Bengal 18 $ 18 0 13 13 15 11 
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1942-43 to 1951-52 
1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 to 
1951-52 
A "5 6° 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
14 8 0 17 5 0. 18 2 o** 
15 4 0 21 8 O 19 4 0** 
16 14 O 27 9 4 27 10 0 
12 10 8 14,10 67 17 11 OF 
12 12 QO 16 5 O 13 11 O 
1112 0 °14 0 O 13 5 0 
8 13 0 Il 3 0 10 12 O 
‘17 12 O 26 aa 0 26 0 O 
16 4 O 18 8 QO 19 7 O** 
while in the case of other States for cleaned rice. In 


these are the averages for both winter and autumn 
them. “aan 


practically in the same position ag Madhya Bharat 


Bihar 215 213 15 4 13 0 
Bombay N.A. N.A. N.A. 16 2 
M. Pradesh ‘1913 .16 4 1414 13 0 
Madras 2 4 #1912 15 8 1410 
Orissa 1330 N.A. NA. 1112 
U. P 914 215 64 147 
Punjab N.A. NA. 15 0 


N.A. 


TasLe XI (B) 


Wholesale Prices of Wheat in some of 
the Important States (1952 to 1955) 


State “1952 1953 1954 1955 

Rs.a. Rs.a., Rs.a. Rs.a. 
West Bengal N.A. N.A. N.A. 16 0 
Bombay N.A. N.A. N.A. 11 15 
U. P. 12 1712 1311 Utils 
Punjab N.A. 13°15 14 1 12 5 
Madhya Pradesh 17 5 ‘17 10 13 14 11 6 


N.A.—Not Available. 


2.8" 


A glance at Tables XI A and XI B would 
reveal that both in the case of rice and wheat, 
prices are not available for some of the impor- 
tent States so that it is not possible to make an 
aapraisal of price spreads between the impor- 
tent, producing and consuming centres. Such 
Gata are available only for the year 1955. Table 
ATi gives the spread for the year 1955 both in 
the case of rice as well as wheat. 


¢ 


TABLE XIT 


Price Spreads for Rice and Wheat between 
' the Important Producing and Consuming 
Centres (1955) 
(In Rupees per maund) 
Ricy 


States Price spreads 


Rs,&.p. 
Crissa and Bengal — 815 0 
Crissa, and Bihar 1-4 0 
Crissa and Madras 214 0 
Funjab and Bombay 1 2 0 
Assam and Bengal 0 2 0 
Assam and Bihar 2 9 0 
| . WHrr ! 
Fengal and U.P. 42 0 
=engal and Punjab 311 0 
=ombay and Madhya Pradesh 09 0 
Eombay ahd Punjab 0 6 0 


It would be seen from Table XIT that the 
difference in prices in the case of some of the 
States compares quite favourably with those in 
the pre-control period in Tables TIT and VII, 
bit that a normalcy had not yet reached. This 
enows that the policy of decontrol succeeded to 
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a large extent in reducing the variation between 
the rrices in the producing and the consuming 
centres, but the disease had not yet been fully: 
cured. This may be due to many complications 
from which agricultural economy of the coun-. 
try is suffering today. The vagaries of nature 
which stand in the way of our having a 
balarced food production level in the country 
is ons of the major stumbling blocks. Added to 
this is the underdeveloped nature of the country 
where the producer, the consumer and the 
trader are frightened cut of their wits even on 
small matters like a slight increase or decrease 
in ra:nfall, floods or any other such thing. Their 
psychology plays a great part in determining 
prices in India ‘and a little hoarding tendency 
on the part of the producer or the consumer is 
liable to bring about a large difference in the 
prices at the two ends of the supply-line, the 
producing and the consuming centres, 


Tus Zonau SCHEME 


With the formation of three wheat zones 
and one for rice with effect from July, 1957, a 
new chapter has opened in the food history of 
the country. Since the Punjab or U.P. wheat 
cannot go to the eastern borders of the country 
and has to be consumed in the neighbouring 
areas, the price gap between the producing and 
the consuming centres has now been bridged to 
a large extent. For so long as the Indian eco- 
nomy is subjected to strains and stresses of 
planning .as well as hazards of nature, a suc- 
cessful working of the zonal scheme along with © 
a, well-thought-out transport policy would seem 
to be the only solution of the problem, 
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By MANIK LAL MU‘KHERJI 


attracted 


THE panorama of India has always 
travellers from abroad and overseas. 

Taj Mahal is one of the few wonders of the 
world that has survived the ravages of time and 
vandalism of foreign hordes. A visit to Taj will 
be. incomplete if the tourist misses the Agra monu- 
Sikandra and Fatehpur 


ments at Agra Fort, 
Sikri. 


with inscriptions from the Holy Koran inspires 
the traveller with awe and wonder. 
beauty everywhere. 

As the tourist carries his footsteps further 
inside he reaches a marble staircase which leads 
him down to an avenue that in turn leads him up 
to the base of the Taj Mahal itself while his eyes 
begin to feast upon its majestic beauty and 





Gateway of the Taj Mahal 


Exquisite in beauty the Taj Mahal is a poem 
in marble that has enkindled the emotion and 
genius of many a painter and many a poet. It is 
an Emperor’s dream in white marble. Built up 
in the year 1648 A.D. by Emperor Shajahan in 
memory of his beloved consort Banu Begum 
(Noor Jahan Mumtaz Mahal) at a_ cost of 


Cenotaph inside the Taj Mahal 
grandeur. 
self before the Taj Mahal. 

The guide who js satisfied with one or two 
dibs will accompany him to the base of the main 
pavillion over which stands the brilliant edifice 
of Taj Mahal, that looks grander on a moonlit 





Front view of the Taj Mahal 


Rs. 3,00,00,000 it stands out to this day as one 
of the wonders of the world. Its majestic gate- 


way, one hundred and fifty-one by one hundred . 


and seventeen feet and one hundred feet high 


and leave them 
volunteer to keep them and who are pleased if 
they are paid some copper coins in return, 


Amar Singh Gate 
(Main Entrance to the Fort) 


right. Here the tourist has to put off his shoes 


in charge of some boys who 
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Readers may please follow me to the Agra 
Fort. Here we enter by the Amar Singh Gate, 
the main entrance, and as we go leisurely with 
eyes open to admire each and every cbject that 
comes to our view, the Jahangir Mahal, Khas 
Mahal, Diwan-i-Khas, Diwan-i-Am and the Moti 
Masjid provide a feast of beauty and wonder to 
our eyes. 





Buland Darwaja 
(Fatehpur Sikri) 

Some miles away from the city at Fatehpur 
Sikri the tourist will find the beautiful editice, 
the Buland Darwaza erected by Emperor 
Akbar in 1002 A.D. to commemorate his con- 
quest of the Deccan. The Diwan-i-Khas built in 
1575 is really admirable. Here the Emperor used 
to sit to consult his four wise courtiers who 





Sheikh Salim Chisti’s Tomb 


“PAIMAHAL AND AGRA MONUMENT 
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sat in four different causeways to discuss scienti- 
fic and religious subjects. The Panch Mahal 


is a grand edifice, a five-storied building erected 
by Emperor Akbar, each storey of which, 
reckoned upwards, has _ got _ respectively 


84, 65, 20, 12 and 3 pillars. One must not miss 
Sheikh Salim Chisti’s tomb erected by the 





Panch Mahal 
(Fatehpur Sikri) 


Emperor Akbar in commemoration of his be- 
loved saint in the year 158] A.D. 

The Moti Masjid is entirely built of white 
marble at a cost of Rs. 3,00.000 and it took 
seven years to construct the Mosque. It is 


two hundred and thirty four feet by one hundred 


and eighty-seven feet in area. The Khas 
Mahal (in Fort) is a drawing room built of 
white marble where the Emperor used to 


meet his daughters and the chief ladies of the 
harem. 





Mausoleum of Itmad-ud-Daula 
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Very near to Agra is Sikandra where the subsequently completed by his loving son Jahan- 


great Emperor Akbar was enshrined — after his 


S 


The Taj from across the river Jamuna 
demise in the mausoleum the construction of 
. J , ee % PS. we Rs, -“ : 1 a 
which had begun in his own lifetime and was 
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name of Abraham Lincoln lives 
affection and memory of the 
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Abraham Lincoln’s statue stands at the entrance 
to the Chicago park and Zoologal gardens 
named after him 


cir in 14 years. It cost the treasury 


Rs. 15,00,000. 

Visitors will find it convenient to purchase 
picture postcards from the Archaeological 
Department, but for photos they may contact 
Sri Ganeshilal Rai at Taj Mahal Gate who have 
been courteous enough to furnish me with the 
phctographs published in the body of _ this 
article. , 

Agra is connected by a network of railways 
and is 787 miles from Calcutta, a journey of 
some thirty hours by the Toofan Express. 

As the Express train guided its way back 
towards Tundla from Agra Cantonment the 
Taj appeared again and again within our ad- 
miring sight till it disappeared like a vision to 


reappear in my dream for times without number. 
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AME OF LINCOLN LIVES 


people. On February 12 each year, they cele- 
brate his birthday but they remember him every- 


The Lincoln Highway stretches from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific uniting by road a nation 
whose constitutional unity Lincoln preserved 
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day as they use and see and read about the 
things named after Lincoln, National mounments 
and neighbourhood carpentry shops; a_ conti- 
nent-spanning highway and a U.S. .coin; 
clopaedias and toys; 


ency- 
universities, automobiles, 


CARPENTER 
By 


In Lincoln, Nebraska, the State Legislature mcets to make laws 
government of the people, by the people, for tke people” 


for the 





The Lincoln National Bank transacts business 
for many people in Washington, D.C. 
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banks and cities bear his name. Thus Ameri- 
cans commemorate a great president and a great 
human being, 

Living in the tradition of equal opportu- 
nity, the American people remember what Lincoln 
did to strengthen that tradition. 
He once said, “l} want every man 
to have a chance in which he can 
better his condition.” Three 
universities and hundreds of 
elementary and secendary schools 
named after Lincoln are helping 
to carry out that desire. Hun. 
dreds of small businesses have 
adopted the name of the man 
who always encouraged the “pru- 
dent, penniless beginner.” 

Lincoln himself was once a pen- 
niless beginner, working to esta- 
blish a law practice. Among his 
jobs was the preparation of 
deeds for new _ settlements. 
After one such job the land- 
owners suggested calling the new town after 
him. He demurred, saying that “nothing named 
Lincoln ever amounted to very much.” However, 





Lincoln Pennies, shiny and new, tumble out of a 
chute in the United States Mint in Philadelphia 
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entrust their earnings to Lincoln banks know 
that the institutions will maintain the Lince 
integrity. a 
The diversity of things named after Lincoln, 
some of them seémingly insignificant, recalls the — 
essential democracy of Linceln’s character. To. 
him, all men were innately equal and each one’s — 
honest endeavor was worthy of respect. No man — 
was too humble for ‘his concern. One biographer — 


they insisted, and the town thereafter was 
known as Lincoln, Illinois. Shortly after his 
death, the new State of Nebraska christened 
their yet-unbuilt capital city for him, and, in 
_ succeeding years, many more cities and towns 
were named in his honor. 
A favorite part of Lincoln folklore is the 
acceunt of his walking miles through the wilder- 
ness to return a few cents to a woman he had 


y 
“ 


unknowingly over-charged at his store. Perhaps 
this stery was in the minds of the men who 
decided to place Lincoln’s profile on the one- 
cent coin and make his face an everyday sight 


said, “He attained a position of lefty eminence 
end moved among the great without making 
other men feel small.” These other men, each 
in his own way, have kept his name alive. 





to all Americans who handle money. Certainly, —USI/S. : 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans who : | : 

:0:—— 2 on 

FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY | a 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address . a. 

- By B. N. 


standpoints just as Egypt and Israel can see 10 — 
common ground in their approach to the crisis 
in the Middle East. Each may be right indivi- — 
dually and wrong collectively. i 


— Wnuo was it that said that history is a box of 
letters from which we could make anything we 
please? His Obiter Dictum is the natural re- 
"action to the perusal of a variety of contradic- 
“tory ‘evidence bearing on the same matter, That = _ aes ek a§ 
only proves how hard it is to get at truth in his- ae — ‘ 
tory. If we suffer from paucity of material in 
- judging the forgotten past we are confronted 
with the no less difficult problem of discovering 
truth in the plethora of conflicting accounts in 
contemporary records, It is like searching for a 
needle in a bundle of hay. The same objects 
seen frem different angles appear different to 
different people: but the spectator no less than 
the participant also brings his own coloured 
elass in viewing them. The man who, would 
view things objectively is seeing many things 
instead of one. And before we are able to judge 
a thing or situation cbjectively, as it is, we have 
to use our ready-made minds to its interpreta- 
tion which also depends so much on our moods 
and temperaments, apart from our inherent or 
acquired capacity to judge. Passion or pre 
judice warps our judgment, and who knows 
there may be honest differences of opinion aris: 
ing from the nature of the problem. And then, 
only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. 
India and Pakistan may honestly view the 
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_ other day the fascinating biography of Abraham 


hg 


~ Lincoln by the well-known American writer Cari 


Pe ecdbure, To be great is to be misunderstood, 


is Emerson, Sandburg is describing the reac- 
tions ef contemporary opinion on the now: 


2 EE mots Gettysburg Speech* of President Lincoln. 
The speech itself was a marvel of brevity and 
_ beauty—packed with thought and feeling appro- 


senele to, the occasion. As we read it today it is 
sweet as a sonnet and sadly soothing as an elegy. 


Sandburg reproduces the very atmosphere of 


_ the place consecrated to the hallowed memcry of 


the fallen heroes. 


The Orator of the day Dr. 


_ Edward Everett—a celebrated speaker—made the 
_ most of the occasion. He spoke for two hours, his 
_ voice rising and falling like the cascade of great 


waters, 


his arms  out-stretched and his bedy 


- swaying to the rhythmice flow of his eloquence. 
; Fully alive to the sclemnity of the occasion his 
gaze wandered over the far outlines of sky and 


3 


F 


earth, now fixed on the great mountain ranges 
beyond and then down the green valleys belew 
where lay gathered for ever the last remains of 
the departed heroes. Not did he forget—in his 
' prepared script—to draw inspiration from the 
picturesque surroundings as he waxed eloquent 


on the immortal deeds of those sleeping in the 

: bosom of eternity, and the thunder of his elo. 
quence echced through the vaults of heaven and 
_ hill. Sandburg quotes appropriately: 


“Overlooking these broad fields now reposing 
from the labors of the waning year, the mighty 
Alleghanies towering before us, the graves of 
eur brethren beneath our feet, it is with hesi- 
tation that I raise my poor voice to break the 


eloquent silence of God and Nature . . As 
my eye ranges over the fields whose sods were 
so lately moistened by the blood of gallant and 
loyal men, I feel as never before, hew truly it 
was said of old that it is suet and becoming 
to die for one’s country.” 

Everett concluded: 

“Down to the latest period of recorded time, 
in the glorious annals of cur common country 
Pe ee 


* It is here that we find the famous and ever- 
_ memorable definition of democracy: “ that we 


‘ ere highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
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relates the Battles of Gettysburg.” 


hess wil tb no eee Auge ae that which ; 


When the applause had died down and thie ; 


audience recevered from the somnolent _ spell, 
and silence was restored, Lincoln rose and read 
his ten sentences in less than three minutes. 
But the few simple sentences came as it were 
from the depths of his heart and touched the 
heart cf the listeners. There were no gestures 


and it was no time for a flourish of eloquence. 


“The world will little nete nor long remember 


what we say here,” said the President, “but it 


can never forget what they did here:? The 
whole thing was so simple and felicitous, so ear- 
nest and so becoming that it was felt as part of 
the nature of the solemn occasicn. Deep in feel 
ing and cempact in thought the words fell like 
the norning dew drenching the fresh ears of 
corn. “His little speech was a perfect gem. . . 
tasteful and elegant in every word and ccmma,” 
said an admiring reporter, 
merit of unexpectedness in its verbal perfection 
and beauty.” 

Yet what do you think were the crazy ccm- 
ments of the boisterous press? Sandburg him- 
self has pilloried in his beok—cruelly rescuing 
their verdicts from a merciful oblivion, 

The press in general, with its habitual ceck- 
sureness, unashamedly went on recording in its 
full fury and foolishness. It is diverting at this 
time of day to read what the lions cf the 
American press thought of that great speech. 


Patriot and Union of Harrisburg: We pass a 


over the silly remarks of the President; for 
the credit of the nation we are willing — that 
the veil cf oblivion shall be Ae ae over 
them and that they shall no more be repeated 
or thought of. (How merciful! ) 

Chicago Times: ‘The cheek of every Ameri- 
can must tingle with shame as he reads the 
silly, flat, and dish-watery utterances of the 
man Gus. has to be pointed out to intelligent 
foreigners as the President of the U.S. (Poor 
Lincoln!) - 

London Times: American correspondent: 
The ceremony was rendered ludicrous by some 
of the sallies of that poor President Lincoln 
. Anything more dull and commen- 


(So 


place it atld not be easy to prodarss 
omniscient ). 

Lincoln himself, in his medesty, told his — 
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GURU GOBIND SINGH 


a flat failure and the people were disappeinted.” ; 


But Everett was thrilled. The greatness of 
that little speech was not lost on him. He wrcte 
to Lincoln the next day: . | 

Deh ee ae & I should be glad if I could 

flatter myself that 1 came as near to the cen- 
tral idea of the occasion in two hcurs as you 
did in two minutes.” 
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Lincoln knew better. He replied imme- 
diately: = 


} 


ee ae, es In our respective parts yester- 
day, you could not have been excused to make 
a shert address, nor [along one. J am 
pleased to know that, in your judgment, the 
little I did say was not entirely a failure.” 





(1666-1708) 
By Pror. BALWANT SINGH, a. 


Guru Nanak and his successors lived and strove 
to propagate the gespel of Nam or God-Realisa- 
tion and its allied gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God and Brotherhood of Man: The holy Granth is 
one unbroken, colourful, rainbow-hued, melo- 
dious symphony of Guru Nanak’s gospel of Nam, 
while the Gurus’ sufferings and sacrifices mark 
their unquenchable zeal to realise the objective of 
the Equality and Brotherhood of Man. There 
was inequality and untouchability in the reli- 
gious_.as well as political sphere. Excrescences 
and corruptions had crept into Hinduism and 
ritual and ceremenial was treated by millions as 
‘the essence and core of Hinduism. The rulers 
behaved as aliens and the Hindus were treated 
more or less, as Inferiors, because they happened 
to be Hindus. The Gurus did not choose the 
rosy path of telling of beads and mumbling of 
prayers in a secluded corner. On the one hand 
they preached the path © of direct communion 
with God through constant stmran and stain. 
less perscnal purity, without getting entangled 
in the meshes of ceremonial and ritual and on 
the other, they would not tolerate oppression of 
man by man. Guru Nanak condemned in 
words that burn and blaze the atrocities ccm- 
mitied by Babar’s troopers on helpless Hindu 
and Muslim females. Guru Amar Das refused 
to pay the- pilgrim-tax at Hardwar and his 
stout resistance ended in the abolition of the 
odious tax by Akbar. Guru Arjan refused to 
accept. the law of Shariat as was announced by 
Jehangir. This law, as it was practised then, 
relegated nen-Muslims to an inferior status and 
Pakistan continues those old traditions eyen 
today. How could the Gurus accept this vassa- 
lage? According to historian Sharma, Jehangir 


and Shah Jahan demolished Hindu temples and 


them and the decadent descendants of the 


unlike Akbar were intolerant. This accounts for 
Guru Arjan’; and Guru Har Gebind’s resis- 
tance. Guru Har Rai was drawn to the 
mystic catholicminded Dara Shakoh as 
against bigoted Aurangzeb. Guru Tegh Baha- 
dur laid down his life to. resist Aurangzeb’s 
bigotry, which prompted his persecution of 
Hindus and demolition of their temples. Guru 
Gobind Singh inherited. from his predecessors 
the twin gospel of Nam and defiance of the 
forces which ground down his fellow-men and 
discriminated against them on account of their 
religion, The Gurus could not tolerate oppres- 
Sion nor religious intolerance. This was the 
legacy inherited by the Tenth Guru. 


HeELPLess PuNJAB 


Even asa boy, the Guru had seen the 
voluntary suffering of his great father. He 
had witnessed the cremation of the severed head 
of -his sweet, inoffensive, saintly sire. He had 
seen the helplessness of the Hindus atid the arro- 
gant, insolent, autocratic might and intolerance 
of Aurangzeb. The Hindus were emasculated. 


They had to be vyitalised and _ galvanised. 
Buddha’s problem was how to remove pair 
frem human life. The Guru’s problem wat 


how to make the Hindus virile while like Guru 
Nanak he believed in Nam as the panacea fo- 
human ills. For centuries the Punjab had heer 
the door-mat of Muslim invaders, who carried fire 
and sword wherever théy went. Centuries of thi; 
bitter experience had dispirited and demoralised 
onc3 
virile Indo-Aryans had helplessly watched the 
driving of their wives, sisters and daughters like 
flocks of sheep and goats into the- distant mout - 
tain fastnesses and hemeland of the ruthless jn- 
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vaders. Gutu Nanak started the work of making . 


his pecple virile by purifying and uniting the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Had _ rulers like 
Akbar succeeded him on his throne, Guru 
Nanak’s dream of Hindu-Muslim unity would 
have been realised. But Jehangir’s changed 
policy and the martyrdom of Guru Arjan as a 
sequel to the change, turned the course of 
History. Aurangzeb’s intolerance and the execu- 
tion of Guru Tegh Bahadux* made the breach 
unhealable and unbridgeable. The Hindus and 


Muslims were thrown apart. Aurangzeb’s 
proselytising craze set India ablaze. The 
' Mahrattas in the South, the Rajputs in the 


cemtre and the Sikhs in the Punjab stood up to 
fight. Guru Gobind Singh teok 24 years to 
prepare the Sikhs to take up the challenge. 


His QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE: TERRIBLE TASK 


_ As the Guru himself records, his father 
“had given him instruction of various kinds.” 
He was widely-read. He had an intensive and 
extensive knowledge of:old Sanskritic lore. He 
knew Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian and Punjabi. He 
wrate stirring, peerless poetry in Hindi and 
gathered round him 52 scholars 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, at Anandpur. For 
long years he and his literary proteges were emi- 
gaged jn producing a great literature in Guru: 
mukhi script. He had a prodigious memory- and 
could. reproduce the whole of the Adi Granth 
He was skilled in riding, hunting, swimming, 
tent-pegging, archery and sword-fencing. He 
had great friends among Hindus and Muslims. 
Pir Budhu Shah at a critical time joined the 
_ Guru with his: four sons and 700 disciples. In 
1699 the Guru finalised his plans to design his 
Khalsa or puritanic Sikhs, physically fit, -intel- 
lectually alert and spiritually one with God. The 
Khalsa' was designed as Saint-soldiers. Before 
he initiated the Khalsa he called together the 
‘Rajput Rajas of the Punjab Hills at Rawalsar, 
now in Kangra district, and urged’ them to band 
together to resist Aurangzeb’s high-handedness 
and religious fanaticism. The Rajput Rajas 
quailed at the very idea of resisting the mighty 
potentate. The Guru was consequently thrown 
upon his own resources and he designed his puri- 
tanic. Sikhs. 


PERIOD OF PREPARATION 


hii order to militarise the Sikhs he himself 
undertook their training. He drilled them. In 


and poets,. 
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the initial stages, he would divide the Sikhs into 
two cpposing divisions in freshly ploughed fields 
and the Sikhs would pelt the opposing ranks 
with earth-clods. They would storm mud-forts, 
On foot and on herse-back. He trained them in 
riding, tent-pegging, archery, fencing and sword- 
play. He inspired and inspirited them with his 
own stirring poetry and with Puranic tales of 
heroism versified by himself. Simran and purity 
of life were the crown and climax of his train- 


‘ing. First and foremost, his Sikhs, as was de- 


signed by Guru Nanak and his eight successors, 
were to be men of simran and stainless purity. 
The Puritanic Sikhs, lost in God, were to fight: 
His battles, which were of course, defensive. 


His BatTLes 


Among the Guru’s five Beloved ones, three 
came from the so-called low castes, one was a 
Jat and one a Khatri. The Hindu Rajas were 
wroth with the Guru for his welcoming Sudras 
in his fold. Nor could the Guru tclerate the into- 
lerance and tyrannous autocracy of Aurangzeb. 
The Hindu Rajas joined hands with Aurangzeb 
and the imperial forces, reinforced by those 
of the Rajas, besieged Anandpur from 1701 to 
1704. It was a terrible ordeal for the besieged 
and they heroically bore the trial and tribula- 
tion of the siege for three long years. Assured by 
Aurangzeb and his Commanders that he would 
not be molested if only he vacated the Anandpur 
fort, he vacated the fort. But the foe un- 
abashedly broke the solemn pledge. and pursued 
him. The Guru, with his two sons and forty 
followers, took his stand in a frail mud fort at 
Chamkaur and fought against over-whelming 
odds. The Guru bade his two sons to go out to 
fight and die. Only five Sikhs were left and they 
beseught him to leave the place and work for 
the cause so dear to his heart. The two younger 
sons who had get separated from the Guru, fell 
into the hands of the Nawab of Sarhind and 


were bricked up alive and when a tremer of the 


earth demolished the wall and the children, aged 


nine and seven, were yet-found alive, they weré 
mercilessly butchered, in spite of the spirited 
protests of the Nawab ef Malerkotla, who then 
protested to Aurangzeb against the inhumanity. 
His protest was unavailing, fer the children had 
been done to death, before the Nawab’s letter 
could reach Aurangzeb. Thus the Guru’s four 
sons laid down their lives and not in vain, for - 
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it served a8 a perennial inspiration to the Sikhs 
who never forgave or forgot the great tragedy. 
Bahadur Shah who succeeded Aurangzeb under- 
took to punish thosé who were guilty of tlie 
slaughter of the two innocent boys but Some: 
how the promise was never honoured. Banda 
Bahadur subsequently came armed to punish the 
evil-doers and was for a while triumphant. He 
defeated the Nawab of Sarhand, and the Nawab 


end his co-assassing were executed. 


Guru GoBInp Sincu’s Last Days 


Guru Gobind Singh addressed two historic 
letters to Aurangzéb in Persian verse, wherein 
he acknowledged Aurangzeb’s personal purity 
of character but severely reproved him for his 
fanaticism and his oppressicn of his own  sub- 
jects. Aurangzeb was then in the Deccan. On 
receiving the second letter called ‘Zafar Nama’ 
or Epistle of Victory, Aurangzeb invited ithe 
Guru to see him persenally at Ahmad Nagar. 
Royal orders were issued to the Rajas of Rajas- 
than to receive him right royally, when the 
Guru should happen to pass through their terri- 
tory. The Guru started on his journey but 
before he had reached the destination, Aurang- 
zeb’s end was announced and the meeting never 
took place. Aurangzeb passed away in 1707. 
The Guru’s end came in 1708. Guru Gobind 
Singh passed the last year of his life at Nandar 
on the bank of the Godavari. There are still 
over three lakhs cf his followers among the 
Banjaras in the neighbourhood of Nandar, 


Guru Gopinp Sincu’s ACHIEVEMENTS 


“The harvest which ripened in the time of 
Guru Gobind Singh had been sown by Nanak and 
watered by his snuccessors. The sword which 
carved the Khalsa’s way to glory was  un- 
doubtedly forged by Govind but the steel had 
been provided by Nanak.”-——Narang’s ‘T'rans- 
formation of Sikhism. 
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Guru Nanak found his people weak, timid 
and superstition-ridden. He started the pro- 
cess of purification and censolidation. By 
instituting: congregational worship and com- 
munity kitchens he sought to abolish the caste- 
system and untouchability, Guru Nanak’s suc- 
cessors carriéd on his reformist work. ‘Guru 
Nanak’s dream of Hindu-Muslim unity, how- 
ever, could not be xealised on account of Jahan- 
pir’s and Aurangzeb’s executing Guru Arjan 
and Guru Tegh Bahadur respectively. Guru 
Gobind Singh transformed his weak, timid 
people into Saint-soldiers. His great sacrifices 
and the heroic death of his four sons proved 
a source of unfailing inspiration to the succeed- 
ing generations, who had thus the soul to dare 
and the will to die. They struggled and suffered 
for sixty years and in 1765 became masters of 
Lahore, while Maharaja Ranjit Singh extended 
his sway from Gilgit to Dera Ghazi Khan and 
from the Sutlej to Jamrod, thus making the 
Punjab and India safe against the inroads of 
invaders. It was verily a miracle worked by 


Guru Gobind Singh. 


Guru Gopinp Sinen’s CaTHoLic OUTLOOK 


The following quotation from his compo- 
sitions illustrates Guru Gobind Singh’s cosmo- 
politan views: 


“The temple and the mosque are the same; 
the Hindu and the Muslim forms of worship are 
the same; all men are the same, although ihcy 
appear different under different local influences. 


“The white and the dark, the ugly and the 
beautiful, the Hindus and the Muslims have 
developed themselves according to the fashicns 
of different lands. : 


“All have the same eyes, the same ears, the 
same bedy and the same build~a-compound of 


Akal Ustal, 


ithe same four elements. 





PROPORTION OF THE BRAHMANS IN INDIA’S POPULATION 
IS DECREASING 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc.,8.L., F.R.S.S. (London) 


THE recorded censis population of India (i.é., 
Brarat and Pakistan taken togethér, bit exclud- 
ing Burma) at the different censusés have been: 


Year of Census Population (in 000’s) 


1891] 279,593 
1901 283,870 
1911 293,041 
1921 305,730 
1931 338.171 


The recorded numbers of the Brahmans at 
the different censuses have been: 


Year of Census No, of Brahmans (in 000’s) 


1891 14,822 
1901 14,893 
1911 14,599 
1921 14,255 
1931 15,237 


The proportion of the Brahmans to the total 
population and to the total of Hindus has been 
as follows: 


Percentage of Brahmans in 





Year Total Population Hindus 
i891 9.30 ..  .. 7.33 
1901 O:24 .5 2. 7.45 
1911 ee: “HOP asi? 6.95 
1921... 3. 4.66 .. 6.81 
1OSL. Ga ru “ROO; 6.59 
0.80 0.74. 


Decrease during 
AQ years 


The proportion of the Hindus in the total 
population has been as follows: 
Year 1681 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Hindus 74.32 72.31 70.34 69.31 68.41 62.24 
(7) 


While the relative décréa8e of the Hindus 
as a Whole between 1891 and 1931 has been 5.6 
per cent., that of the Brahmans during the same 
period has been 15.1—almost three times more. 
The Brahmans are decreasing even relatively to 
the Hindus. There has been an actual decrease 
in their number between 1891 and 1921—the 
amount is not negligible, it being some 4 per 
cent. 

While the total’ population increased by 
20.95 per cent during the 40 years, 1891 to 193], 
the Brahmans increased by 2.80 per cent. only 
calculating the rate of increase by geometrical 
progression, the rate of increase of the  totai 
population has been 4.53 per cent per decade, 
ond that of the Brahmans has been 0.69 per 
cent per decade. The rate of increase of the 
Brahmans is some 15.4 per cent or about one- 
sixth of the total growth. ; 

So far as is known, no extensive census 
enumerations were made in either ancient or 
medieval India. We hear of regulations for 
enumerating house-holders in villages; and 
sumars—estimates of persons residing er culti- 
vating lands in a village being maintained by the 
Zaminders; but no, data have so far been dis- 
covered. The Gajapatis of Orissa, who ruled from 
Trichinopolly in Madras to Tribeni in Bengal. 
claimed to have 90 millicn persons as their sub- 
jects, and traditions of some sort of cen- 
sus; but excepting the claim no factual data or 
the basis for such claim has yet been dis- 
covered. 


A careful investigation of such information 
as to the extent and intensity of - agricultural 
activities, and the sizes of military forces in 
various parts of India at the time of Akbar 
(1565-1605) led Mr. W. H. Mloreland to an 
estimate of about 100 million persons at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. (See 
Moreland : India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 9. 
12). Carr-Seunders in World Population com- 
mented on this estimate thus: 

“Moreland’s figure has been qucted with 
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favour in the census reports of India; no better 
estimate is available, but its factual basis is of 
the most slender kind.” Kingsley-Davis in 
Population of India and Pakistan, however, has 
accepted this estimate as of having approximate 
validity. 

S. Chandrasekhar in India’s Population, 
following Shirras give India’s population in 
1750 to be 130 million (see p. 14). But the refe- 
rence given by him is wrong. We have not been 
able to find out what was Shirras’ estimate for 
1750. We, however, accept it on the authority 
of Chandrasekhar. In 1800 the population accord- 
ing to Playfair’s Statistical Breviary was 130 
millions—a figure accepted by Kingsley-Davis. 


We take India’s population to have been: 
pop 


1600 .. 100 million 
1750 .. 130.” 
1800... 130 |” 
1890 .. 280” 


The rate of growth of population has been 
calculated on geometrical progression to be: 


Period Rate per decade 
1600-—1750 .. 1.76 % 
1750-—1800 .. 0.00 % 
1800—1891 8.90 %o 


A part of the very rapid increase during the 
nineteenth century is due to the inclusion of out- 
lying areas and tribal areas, which were very 
likely not taken into account in the earlier esti- 
mates, 

And the rate of growth of the Brahmans 
taking it to be one-sixth, as now of the total 
growth during the entire period 1600-1891; 
or taking it to have been one-fifth (on the 
assumption that in earlier times when the reli- 
gious feeling was strong the cenditions of their 
growth were more favourable), would be: 


at 1|6th rate 
per decade 


at 1[5th rate 
per decade 


1600-1750 0.29 percent 0.35 percent 
1750-1800 0.00 ,, 0.00 ,, 
3800-1891 1.48 ,, 1.78 5, 
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Calculating backwards, the aibes of the 
Brahmans would be in— 


in 000’s @116 in 000’s @1)5 


In 1800 12,991 12,651 
1750 12,991 12,651 
, 1600 12,445 12,005 


The percentage of the Brahmans to the total 
population would work out to— 


1600 12.4 12.0 
1750 10.0 9.7 
1800 10.0 - 9.7 
1891 5.3 5.3 


In our calculations above we have taken the 
pepulation of India as a whole as well as the 
Brahmans to- have increased in geometrical pro- 
gression. The actual growth may have been 
according to different laws. 

What is important to note is that the propor- 
tion of the Brahmans in the total population has 


. been decreasing during the last three centuries; 


and is now less than half of what it was at the 
death of Akbar. 

The social implications of our conclusions, 
even if they are approximately correct, are 
serious from the cultural and religious point of 
views to the Hindus. 

We shall now try to discuss briefly why 
the growth of the Brahmans had been slower 
than the general population. . 

First, the proportion of widows amongst 
them is higher than that among the Hindus 
or the total population. Im 1931 the figures 


are— 
No. of females No. of widows % 
Total 
population 162,386,913 25,496,660 15.70 
Hindus 116,426,119 19,681,068 16.90 
Brahmans 6,461,878 1,396,429 21.61 


Secondly, the proportion of females amongst 
them is less than that among the Hindus or the 
general population. The figures for 1931 are— 


No. of females per 1,000 males 


Brahmans 902 
Hindus 953 
Total population 940 
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Thirdly, their food-habits, they being more (died 1821) was seriously displeased with the 


orthodox, are restricted to a fewer items of food, 
mostly non-animal food. Even in Bengal, where 
the Brahmans take fish, they do not take certain 
kinds of fishes, crabs,-mussels, etc. They are more 
vezetarian than, the general mass of the Hindus. 
Exen with vegetables they were and even now in 
rural areas are averse to take certain new vege- 
tales introduced in India. . 

“The cultivation of potatoes was first intro- 
duced into Bengal by the English towards th: 
close of the 18th Century. For a long time the 
pctato was objected to as an article of food by 
orthodox Brahmans upon religious grounds—it 
is not admitted in the Bhoga of the temple of 
Jazannath; but now (1912) all who can afford 
to do so, eat it without prejudice.” 

“(Cabbages were only introduced into the 
district half a century ago, and they are still 
m»stly grown from imported seed. For a long 
period the upper classes of Hindus had a great 
okjection to eating them, but this prejudice has 
almost entirely died away, and cabbages are now 
a fovourite article of food with a large portion 
of the population.” 

“Turnips are also cultivated, but are eaten 
qitiefly by Europeans and Muhammadans, This 
is the most recently introduced of Eurepean 
vegetables, and Hindus have not yet become 
acnustomed to it as an article of food.” 

[Hooghly District Gazetteer, 1912, p. 144, 
ef seq.] 

What is true of’ Hoogly District is equally 
trae of the rest of Bengal. 

Cauliflowers are said to have been cultiva- 
ted by Carey at Serampore in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. It became popular 
by the middle of the nineteenth century; and 
wnen offered as an article of food to the God 
S-i Sri Gopal Jeu Thakur at Cossipore by the 
fcunder Rani Katyayani about 1864, the local 
Brahmans criticised her action. Harasundar 
Dutt of the Hatkhola Dutt family of Calcutta 


ae 


husband of his only daughter for taking cauli- 
flower. He was a Kayastha. 

Beet-roots are said to, have been introduced 
into Bengal by a certain German prince while 


he was acting as ‘the Consu-General shortly 
after the Indian Mutiny ef 1857. 
Tomatoes, known popularly as _ Bilate 


Begun, were taboo, as an article of food for 
good Hindus even as late as 1910 in Calcutta. 
It lost its unpopularity during the First Great 
War; even then orthedox Hindus did not take 
to it favourably as late as 1930. 


Celery was first introduced about 1920; 
and is even now eschewed by the orthodox 
Hindus. 

artain kinds of dals (pulses), like Musuri, 
are not looked upon faveurably by the orthodox 
Hindus. 

As to meat, only goat and sheep, when 
offered to the Goddess Kali and Durga at certain 
auspicious tim'es, are taken, Buffaloes, even when 
offered to the Goddess, are not taken. Other 


‘meat was absolutely prehibited to the Hindus, 


I: is believed by many that a varied diet 
helps the growth of population; a restricted diet 
slows down such growth. 

Fourthly, of the religious mendicants and 
Sadhus and Brahmacharis, a large proportion, 
more than half according to reliable estimates, is 
rectuited from the Brahman males. As the 
tetal number of such religious mendicants and 
Brahmacharis is comparatively small, any slower 
erowth due to this cause is of minor effect; 
especially as polygamy is permitted to the 
Brahraans. 


Their slower growth during at least thie 
last few centuries may have helped them in 
maintaining their religious conservatism and 
following traditional occupations. But this is a 
big question; and it has got to be freely investi- 
gated. 





THE ART OF GANDHARA 


By Pror. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, m.aA,, 
Member, Asiatie Society 


Every high art has to deal with the question 
of Truth and Beauty, and the Gandhara art is 
no exception to the general rule. The great 
authority Mr. Alfred North Whitehead writes: 
“Art is purposeful adaptation of appear- 
ance to reality. Now ‘purposeful adaptation’ 
implies an end, to be obtained with more or 
less success. This end, which is the purpose 
of art, is two-fold—namely, Truth and 
Beauty. The perfection of ert has only 
one end, which is Truthful Beauty . 


In the absence of Truth, Beauty is 
on a lower level, with a defect of 
massiveness. In the absence of Beauty, 


Truth sinks to triviality. Truth matters 
because of Beauty.” 
He further writes: 

“Goodness is the third member of the 
trinity which traditionally has been assigned 
as the complex aim of art—-namely, Truth, 


Beauty, and Goodness.’” 


This is very plainly the endorsement of the 
traditional Indian ideal—Satyam-Sivam-Sun- 
daram—which is exemplified in Indian philo- 
sophy and art, and to a great extent in the art 
of Gandhara. This is all very good and true, but 
the art of Gandhara had a more difficult task 
to perform. Here the orthodox Hindu art had 
to adapt itself to the Mahayan Buddhist art, 
as also the Indian art had to adapt itself to the 
oceldental Greek art. Very diverse and dis- 
similar elements mingle here,—making the task 
of the Gandhara art difficult but interesting. 
The amount of success attained here has been 
a matter of controversy. In the next few para- 
graphs we shall try to understand the nature of 
this controversy so that we may form a pers- 
oective and may be better able to judge as to 
the extent of success attained by this art. 
Suffice it to note for the present that Gandhara 
art is one of the recognised and most well- 
snown arts in India, much admired by the 
sntire world. 

We can best open the discussion of one of 


ne eC, ee 
i, Adventure of Ideas by Alfred North White- 


ead, Sq.D., LL.D.; F.R.S., 
University), pp. 344. 
2. Ibid, pp. 345. 
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the problems facing the Gandhara art in the 
words of Prof. Arnold Toynbee. He writes: 
“As the Greek art of the ‘Hellenistic’ 
and early ‘Imperial’ age spreads eastward, 
across the dead body of the defunct Persian 
Empire, until it peaches Afghanistan, it be- 
comes more and more conventional and com- 
mercial and lifeless. And then something 
like a miracle happens. The fast degenerat- 
ing Greek art collides in Afghanistan with 
another spiritual force which is radiating out 
of India: the Mahayan form of Buddhism. 
And the degenerating Greek art unites with 
the Mahayan to produce a distinctively new 
and intensely creative civilization: the 
Mahayan Buddhist ¢jvilization which has 
travelled north-eastward across Asia to be- 
come the civilization of the Far Hast.’ 
Thig is the Gandhara art. Greek and Bud- 
dhist arts and cultures mix freely in the creation 
of the famous Gandhara art. We shall see later 
that in this creation the body is Greek whereas 
the spirit is Indian. But before that we shall 
consider another important question that the 
learned Professor takes up in another context. 
“The fateful question is, of course: Can 
one manage to adopt an alien civilization 
partially without being drawn on, step by 
step, into adopting it as a whole.” 


Now, this is a very important and at the 
same time dificult and controversial question, 
TY must confess. And also, I have no authority 
to challenge the above opinion of one of the 
intellectual] giants of this age. So, I shall simply 
discuss it, without venturing any opinion of my 
own. This question came up before the Gan- 
dhara school, and it was solved possibly in the 
best manner under such circumstances, although, 
it must always remain a matter of opinion. The 
more important ‘question, however, is that in 
the past also alien civilizations did clash, and 
in some cases, of course, one of them was 
absorbed in the other, ‘step by step’. But 
whether it always happened, and is always 
bound to happen, I have some doubts. By the 


as Prof. Arnold Toynbee: Civilization on Trial 
p. 58. 
4, Ibid, p. 167. 
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way when two alien civilizations collide, why 
should not in some cases a third civilization be 
produced? I cannot say. But I feel that the 
possibility can probably never be ruled out 
eltogethér. Anyhow, in Gandhara, it was pro- 
tably this new third civilization that was pro- 
cuced, a very happy” compromise between the 
Greek body and the Indian spirit. It must be 
clearly understood here that we for a moment do 
not challenge the above ‘possibility’ mentioned by 
the learned Professor, for undoubtedly that also 
kappens on several occasions, What we feel is 
ir, May not -nevitably and unfailingly happen in 
every case, and that possibly at Gandhara it 
does not happen. Although, that again, is a 
matter of opinion. 

_ In the nineteenth century a great, European 
master of..art, Burckhardt, popularised the idea 
of the concept of art-history as indissolubly 
dart of the whole history of man’s’ spirit— 
Kunstgeschichte als’ Geistesgeschichte.’® In the 
survey of Indian art and in particular those of 
Ajanta and Gandhara, one finds that here art is 
mainly concerned in depicting ‘human life and 
spirit to the best of its capacity. At Gandha" 
human life in all its fulness and in all its glory 
ie depicted and truly it can be called an art of 
man’s entire emotional and spiritual life. 

This art developed partic-larly under the 
Kushans and more particularly at the time of 
Kanishka. Pierre Meille rightly indicates: 

“The Graeco-Buddhist art has known a 
new florescence under his (i. é., Kanishka’s) 
— 7 

Prof. R. C. Mazumdar writes: 

ote Gandhara school, as its name im- 
plies, flourished in the north-western frontier 
of India. As has already been related, this 
region was ruled over by a number of Greek 
princes for about three hundred years. The 
influx of this new element produced a novel 
schoo] of art in this meeting-ground of East 


‘and West . The result was an Indo- 
Hellenic school . . . Its chief characteristic 
is the realistic representation of human 





5. The Study of Art History by Sir | Kenneth 
Clark, being an address delivered at the Jubilee meet- 
ing of the Historical Association in the Senate House, 
University of London, on 4th January, 1956; p. 7. 

6. Pierre Meille: Histoire De Linde, p. 29. 
“Lart greco-boudhique @ connu une nouvelle floraison 
Sous son regne.” 
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ficures . . . It failed, however, to penetrate 
deeply into the interior, and had no share in 
tie later development of Indian art.’”" 
Prof. E. B. Havell comes to the conclu- 
sion that 
“The true reading of Gandharan sculp- 
ture also evidences that the influence of 
Hellenistic art upon Indian was purely 
technical in character and was in no way the 
spiritual or intellectual force which shaped 
its ideals and ordered its forms of expression. 
Magadha and not Gandhara was the spiri- 
tual] centre of the Mahayana Buddhism to 
which Kanishka gave the imperial patron- 
aze.7’8 
According to the late Mr. 
dar: 


N. G. Majum- 

“The history of Gandhara sculpture is 
one of gradual Indianization . . .”° 

This is true and happened under the Guptas 
and somewhat late. But what is probably more 
true is that the Gandhara art was not trans- 
formed, but that with the decline of the Greek 
power in Indo-Bactria it ceased to grow or it 
ended, and the Imperial Guptas improving upon 
the Gandhara model brought about a new type 
of ars altogether, which undoubtedly had many 
similarities with the Gandhara art. Had the 
Greek power not declined in Bactria probably 
we would have seen further logical development 
of the pure Gandhara art. 

The range of this art is very wide and in- 
teresting: 

“A typical Gandharan monastery con- 
sists mainly of two structures, stupa and the’ 
monastery with the aggregate of other build- 
ings. 7710 

“The earliest representation of the 
Buddha in human form which comes from 
tha Gandhara area depicts him almost as a 
Greek youth. . Women are also simi- 
lazly represented as may be seen from the 
figures of Mayadevi or Hariti. Other motifs 
like bacchanalian groups, atlantes, garland- 
bearers and the Corinthian type of pillar 


7. R. C. Mazumdar: Ancient India, p. 237. 

8. Prof, E. B. Havell: History of Aryan Rule 
in Ind-a, p. 169. 

9. Mr. N. G. Majumdar: Tha Guide to the 
Sculpteres in the Indian ee vot It of The 
Archaéological Survey of India, p. 

10. Fiva Thousand Years ai indian Architecture, 
The Publications Division, p. 9. 
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capital show the deep-rooted nature of this 
influence, ”741 a 

We also have “the actual figure of the 
Buddha issuing from the side of Mayadevi, 
absent in indigenous representation.”42 Corin- 
thian capitals, ‘frieze of garland-bearers,’ 
marine horse, marine deities, ‘garland carried by 
Erotes or Cupids’, ‘female figure’, ‘holding a 
palm branch in her left hand,’—are some of the 
chief characteristics: mentioned by the late 
scholar Mr. N. G. Majumdar, borrowed from 
Greek art. He writes: - , 

“The folds of the cloth are indicated by 
horizontal and parallel curves in relief. This 
robe is so much like the Roman toga and is 
executed in a manner so much like it that 

. there can hardly be a mistake about its 

origin. 718 

The representation of the Bodhisatvas is 
also interesting in this art. Here “the muscular 
treatment of the body and the moustache, 
clearly point to foreign influence.”!* The Bodhi- 
satvas mainly depicted here are—~Maitreyi, 
Avalokitesavara, and Manjusri. It is interest- 
Ing to note that Sir John Marshall has called 
the later Gandhara school as ‘Indo-Afghan’. 

At Gandhara quite a number of important 
Jatakas have been represented. The Shyama 
Jataka, Shaddanta Jataka, Vessantara Jataka, 
Sibi Jataka, Rishyasringa Jataka, Dipankara 
Jataka, arid the Chandra Kinnara Jataka are 
delineated here. These representations are very 
interesting both for their artistic merit and the 
lofty morals they teach. 

Important scenes from the life of the 
Buddha are also represented here. The dream 
of Mayadevi, the birth of the Buddha, the birth 
of Kanthaka, the favourite horse of the Buddha, 
the First Bath of the Buddha, the departure of 
Mayadevi from Kapilavastu, her return to 
Kapilavastu and the prediction of Asita, the 
marriage of the Buddha, the Renunciation of 
the Buddha, the Visit of King Bimbisara, the 
practice of austerities by the Buddha before his 


11. A Guidd to the Archaeological Galleries of the 
Indian Museum by Mr. ©. Sivaramamurti, p. 6. 

12. Mr. C. Sivaramamurti: Guide to the Archaco- 
logical Galleries of the Indian Museum, p. 7. 

13. Mr. N. G. Majumdar: A Guide to the Sculp- 
tures in the Indian Museum, p. 12. 

14, Ibid, p. 16. 

15. Sir John Marshall: A Gaide to Tazxila, 1936; 
pp. 33-34. 
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Enlightenment, the Assault of Mara, the First 
Sermon, ‘Sravasti-Miracle, the Great Decease, 
Devadatta and the Assasins, the child of the 
dead Woman, the consolation’ of Ananda, and 
the. Mediating ‘Buddha, are some of the best 
scenes from the life of the Great Master depicted 
here. The scene showing the Master offering 
protection to. Vajrapani (divided in three 
panels) is a unique. piece In itself. Thus 1¢ can 
be seen that this art. was very comprehensive, 
showing a long period of maturity and growth, 
and the themes were all Indian mainly Buddhist 
even though the sculpttre shows Greek tech- 
nique in its execution. As the late Professor §. 
N. Das Gupta points out: . 
' “Whenever foreign: influence worked ifs 
way through, or whenever the Indian artist 
worked under - foreign influence, he paid 
sreater ‘attention’ to faithfulness to nature. 
Thus in the-Gréco-Butdhist or the Gandhara 
arts the productions are inspired by 2 feel- 
ing of loyalty to actual human figures.””46 
It-made for anatomical accuracy in repre- 
sentation, which ‘has its own charm and recom- 
mendation; although it is not the usual thing 
in Indian art tradition where anatomical accu- 
racy is subordinated to the representation of 
higher ideas and emotions’ according to the 
accepted technique of: stich representation. 
According to Mme. Jeannine Auboyer: 

“Ttg chief characteristics -are on the one 
hand the application of Hellenistic formula 
to Buddhist-themes, and, on the other hand. 
the creation of an entire Buddhist iconc- 
graphy which until then by a voluntary 
omission. did not represent, the Buddha.’?" 

It should be noted that quite apart from 
the Greek influence (which, of course, was 
there), the representation of the Buddha in 
human form was also due to the Mahayana cult 
which developed under Kanishka. 

There are two almost contradictory opinions 
on the art of Gandhara. Stella Kramrisch 
writes: 


16. Prof. S. N. Dasgupta: 
Indian Art, p. 82. 

17. Mme. J. Auboyer: Les Arts de L’extreme- 
orient, p. 46: “Ses caracteristiques principales sont, 
d'une part l’application dé formules hellenistiques a des 
themes bouddhiques, et, d’autre part, Ja consti- 
tution de toute. une iconographie bouddhique 
qui, jusque-la, ne representait pas le Bouddha; per une 
omission du reste volontaire.” 
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“A serene and compassionate, formal 
and facile beauty expressive of Buddhist 
beatitudes made the images of the school of 
Gandhara popular with the mixed population 
of the northern border region of India.’8 

This is very great appreciation. In the 
opinion of the famous French critic M. Henry 
Martin, however: 

“The Graeco-Buddhist art lacks since- 
rity. There one would seek in vain that 
emotion, that radiance of the inner life which 
chracterise purely Indian sculptures. ”29 


Now, this charge of insincerity assumes that 
two cultures and art-traditions so different as 
the Greek and the Indian can never properly or 
happily mix together. Whenever two entirely 
opposite cultures meet the possibility of some 
amount of insincerity is always there. But 
again, it need not invariably be so. In the 
Gandhara art we have almost the complete Greek 
technique and almost the complete Indian spirit 
and themes. As such the charge of insincerity 
is difficult to aecept. This broad principle that 
the Gandhara art accepted has been followed 
throughout. There is no deviation from it. Thus, 
Insincerity there is none within its own terms of 
reference selected by the Gandhara art itself. 
The question then arises: Is the Greek technique 
not sulted to the proper representation of Indian 
themes and Indian spirit? Is it then insincere on 
this account? We do not know. Also it should 


18. The Art of India by Stella Kramri 
‘ é isch, p. 33. 
eo 19, Dart Indien et L’art Chinois by Hear Mar- 
In, Pp. 20: “Liart Greco-bouddhique manque de sin- 
seer rele) eet en vain cette emotion, ce rayon- 
€ vie interieure qui caracteri ‘ures 
poem ata qui caracterisent les sculptures 
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always remain a matter of opinion and contro- 
versy. But what we, in our humble way feel, is, 
whenever two cultures will clash in order to 
borrow to enrich our own we can adopt either 
the technique or the spirit of a foreign culture. 
Now, of these two, is it not always better to 
adopt the foreign technique and keep the spirit 
our own? This was what the Gandhara art did. 
How can it be called insincere then? Again, if 
We refuse to adopt foreign technique, then 
artistic development will always remain on a 
low level in the absence of being fertilised by 
new and diverse elements. So, that will not do 
either. Foreign and new technique should often 
be adopted, and there can be no charge of in- 
sincarity in it. But it should be intelligently 
adopted so as to be completely and healthily 
naturalised, so that ij may fit in exactly. I 
think that the Greek ‘technique applied in 
Gandhara art fits in very healthily and natural- 
ly. And, hence, the charge of insincerity is a 
bit too difficult to accept, notwithstanding the 
fact that ig comes from a very famous French 
critic. 


I think that the great importance and les- 
son of the Gandhara art in our history consists 
in the fact that this art reveals the wonderful 
liberality and adaptability in our art and 
culture, that we can borrow a foreign technique 
without losing our soul, and that culturally a 
very happy synthesis between the Hast and the 
West was possible in India in very early days 
and as such may be possible in the present and 
in future as well. The Gandhara Art abounds in 
lesscus for the future as well. 
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“THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN” 
By Pror. O. C. GANGOLY 


We welcome this handsomely produced and 
profusely illustrated survey of Indian Art,* 
another creditable contribution to the literature 
of Art, a branch of publication in which 
Taraporevala’s “I'reasure House of Books’ has 
specialized with commendable enterprise. There 
is hardly any publisher in India who has 
specialized in bocks on Indian Art and Culture, 
but this publishing house has built a distin- 
guished iradition in the field, having to their 
credit at least a dozen sumptuously illustrated 
books, -Indian interest in the study of Indian 
Art is not making any headway owing to two 
hiatuses—the total boycott of the subject by 
the Indian Univer'sities from their syllabus .of 
the Humanities and the dearth of cheap and 
good text-books on Indian Art. It should not 
be forgotten that during the last few years 
quite a large number of richly illustrated books 
on the subject has been published by the enter- 
prising publishers of Europe and America, 
mostly written by able and qualified connoisseurs 
of Indian Art. Indeed, it can be said that foreign 
scholars have now monopolized the study of 
this great branch of Indian civilization to the 
complete exclusicn of Indians to whom the 
subject should belong as part of their own 
national heritage. Taraporevalas have been 
valiantly attempting to provide bocks on Indian 
Art at a cheap price so that the study cf the 
subject may become popular with citizens of 
Free India attempting to build a New India, 
a feat which will be impossible to accomplish 
unless every Indian knew and realized what 
great contributions have been made in the past 
in the department of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting and the Applied Arts. This new book 
of Indian Art should stimulate the curiosity of 
our Indian scholars, exclusively confined to 
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_ * The Arts and Crafts of India and Pakistan; A 
Psetorial Survey of Dancing, Musiv, Painting; Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Art-crafts; and Ritual Decorations 
from the earliest times to the present day: By Shanti 
Swarup, 89 pp; with 6 coloured plates, 212 line draw- 
ings; and 515 half-tone illustrations. Published by D. 
B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 210, Dr. D. Naoroji 
Bond, bebey) India; 1957. Price Rs. 44. 


from the crowd of other illustrations, 


historical and antiquarian studies and tragically 
lacking in any dose of aesthetic training to be 
able to understand® the quality and intrinsic 
merits of Indian Art as an intimate revelation 
and expression of the mind and soul of India. 
This lack of aesthetic training has thoroughly 
disqualified most of our educated brethren from 
critically appraising and intimately appreciating 
the peculiar values of Indian Art—the greatest 
heritage of Indian Culture. The book before 
us with their generous quantity of illustrative 
materials, 6 Colour Plates, 515 Half-tone 
Illustrations and 212 Ine Drawings, has, on 
the whole, covered the large continent of Indian 
Art and placed ample materials at the hands 
of the readers for an adequate bird’s eye view 
of a very extensive field. The quality of the 
reproductions in half-tone is of a high-class 
quality though we could not praise the merits 
of the drawings—particularly the line-drawings 
which are sometimes too clumsy to iranslate the 
subtle refinement ef the originals. Specimens 
selected, though quite adequate, are not always 
well-chosen and the great masterpieces, e.z., 
the Benares Kartikeya (CXVII), the Elephanta 
Mahesamurti (CXXV), the Yakshini architraves 
(CIV), the Leyden Uma (CXLVIII) have not 
been correctly emphasized by isolating them 
Some- 
times, the juxtaposition is very unhappy, giving 
a bizarre and grotesque effect, e.g., Ashoka’s 
Lion-Capital and a Gupta Buddha, sandwiched 
between a bunch of Gandhara specimens (CXIV, 
CXV); Orissan Nayikas juxtaposed incongruously 
with Jaina Ceilings and Hoyasala _ reliefs 
(CXXXTV & CXXXYV); ‘early Buddhist Cave 
Sculpture, improperly placed between Rastrakuta 
reliefs (CXXII-CXXIII); Lomasha Rishi Cave, 
placed below Bedh-Gaya temple (CLIII). This 
has led to a chronological ‘incongruity prevent- 
img any easy realization of the different steps 
and stages of the evolution in one continuous 
sweep. The most tragic sequential solecism 
is to place the Puri Temple on the same plate 
(CLXIV) with the decadent Jaina temple of 


Uimbdi, immediately followed by Nayaka 
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architecture. The illustrative materials (with 
some omission here and there) were quite 
adequate to present the continuous evolutional 
history if the specimens were properly placed 
in a strictly chronological scheme. Considering 
that not a single Pallava Relief, or Nagar- 
junikonda marble has been cited, the over-all 
picture is badly balanced by citing a large 
number of the Baroque, Sculpture of the 
Hoysala School which is a very unhappy and 
painful phase of Indian Art. In the Painting 
secticn, six haphazard specimens of Rajput 
Painting are made to balance against nineteen 
examples of Moghul Miniatures, many of them 
eood selections, while Pala Painting, wrongly 
juxtaposed, is dismissed with two inadequate 
citations (LX) and with six lines tin the text 
(p. 19). In the treatment of Modern Painting 
the Tagore School is “foolishly” condemned 
as a Reyvivalist movement echoing the cheap 
slogans of Bombay critics. There is no meaning 
in citing a painting of Roerich (a great master- 
piece as it is) in a survey of Indian nationa 
painting, which omits to cite a single Abanindra- 
nath or Nanda Lal Bose. On the whole, thie 
section of Architecture is a good and balanced 
survey. The section of Art-Crafts, though 
supported by a profuse number of specimens, 
does not emphasize the highlights in a 
judicious presentation of selected masterpieces, 
the good, the bad and the indifferent being 
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jumbled together in a confusing medley. On 
the whole, the Dancing and Music Section 
pleced at the beginning (though not an 


authoritative exposition) is comparatively free 
frcm criticism. 

It is embarrassing to make amy comments 
on the text which is uniformly dull and un- 
convincing and hardly effective in inspiring new 
students to take up the study of their great 
heritage. There is not a single purple sentence 
in the whole book excepting in the quotations. 
Nevertheless, the writer of the text, inade- 
quately trained and hardly equipped for the task, 
has valiantly struggled to, fill up the extensive 
carvas. Considering the fact that existing 
colsur blocks have been utilised and a large 
number of specimens have been directly copied 
from the pages of the Journal of Indian Art and 
Inaustry (Art-Craft Section), the price affixed— 
Rs 44—is high, and will not be popular 
amongst poor Indian scholars. The cost of 
preduction could jhave been lowered _ by’ 
judicious pruning of many irrelevant illustrations. 
We humbly draw the attention of the publishers 
to =he Pelican publication: Art and Architec.ure 
of India, with 288 pages of schcelarly text, with 
19C illustrations, priced at 45 shillings (Rs. 
36-3-0). It is to be heped that in a second 
edition the text of the volume before us would 
be revised and improved and an Index added 
to facilitate references. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review, But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, 


school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 


of magazine articles, addresses, ete, are not noticed. Tht receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered, No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 


STUDIES IN INDIAN HISTORY AND 
CULTURE: By U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 
Published by Messrs. Orient Longmans, Cal- 
cutta. Pp. xxiv + 538. Price Rs.25. 


The -book is a revised and enlarged edition 
of the author’s previous work entitled The 
Beginnings of Indian Historiography and Other 
Essays published in 1944. The latter contained 
a number of his research papers on various 
topics of Indian history and culture (some of 
them originally appearing in many antiquarian 
journals of India), and was well received by 
Indologists. It has been out of print for some 
time, and hence the reason for the present 
edition, though under a different name. The 
volume under review not only includes most of 
the chapters of the old work, those on South- 
East Asia and a few others only being left out, 
but it also contains as many as nine new ones 
on varied and interesting topics. The eight 
other chapters comprising old matter have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date by 
the author, Thus the book is virtually a new 
one incorporating some of the results of the 
life-long research activities of one of the 
maturest of the Indian scholars of international 
reputation. 

The 17 chapters of the book have been care- 
fully grouped in four parts according to their 
subject-matter, each group having thus a cer- 
tain amount of continuity of thought and pur- 
pose. The first part comprising in all five chap- 
ters deals with the topic of historiography as 
displayed in various ways in ancient Indian 
literature of different periods beginning from 
the Vedas and ending with the Chronicles of 
Kashmir. The author has shown skilfully how 
the historic sense gradually developed in India 
from the Gathas and Narasamsis of the Vedic 
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texts to the royal and dynastic chronicles of 
Kashmir. In the first of the two chapters com- 
prising Part II, Dr. Ghoshal has rightly eriti- 
cised the usual convention of dividing the 
history of India into three well-marked echrono- 
logical periods and naming them as Hindu, 
Muhammedan and British. The division has 
not been questioned so much as the naming, and 
he has shown sound reason in supporting the 
view that the periods should more preferably 
be described as Anctent, Mediaeval and Modern. 
In the second chapter of this part he has dis- 
cussed critically the absorbing topic of the 


dynamics of the history of India, and 
has tried to solve the fundamental pro- 
blem of its ups and downs, especially 


of the periodical weakening of the vitality 
of her spirit and her institutions. In 
this task he has taken his clue from Sri Auro- 
bindo who pointed years ago that ‘the funda- 
mental cause of the growth and decline of India’s 
civilisation was the strengthening and weaken- 
ing of her ancient spirit and characteristic soul.’ 
The author has determined the verdict, of history 
in this cornection by an analytical study of the 
essential features of the four critical periods of 
Indian history: the post-Maurya period, the 
period of impact of militant Islam, that of 
decline and fall of the Mughal empire, and 
lastly, the period of impact of British imperial- 
ism and icg conflict with Indian nationalism. 
Part IfI of Dr. Ghoshal’s book contains the 
largest number of chapters (6), and deals with 
the various aspects of ancient Indian polity, his 
special fied of research. His contributions to 
the study of this branch of Indology by way 
of monographs and papers have been solid 
throughout, and it is no wonder that these 
chapters are full of much useful information 
on the subject. The last part of the book con- 
sists of four chapters incorporating his re- 
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searches in ancient Indian social, religious and 
political history. It thus does not, possess the 
unity of thought which is present in the other 
parts; but yet the critical observations of the 
aithor on such varied topics as slavery in India 
of the ancient and early mediaeval times, the 
rite of head-offering to the deity in early Indian 
art and literature, Divya and Bhima of ancient 
Rengal and lastly, the factors contributing to 
the downfall of ancient Indian political civil- 
Isation are original and thought-provoking. 

In the treatment of the aforesaid topics, 
Dr. Ghoshal has seldom failed to appraise 
critically the existing views and hypotheses on 
them, and to marshal all relevant data in a 
cEilful way in support of his own suggestions. 
The book is thus a monument to the author’s 
scholarship, and will serve as a very useful work 
o: reference. A few misprints and typographical 
errors are noticeable in it, but these are un- 
avoidable in a work of such bulk and magni- 
tude. 


JITENDRA NATH BANERIJEA 


THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF GOTAMA 
THE BUDDHA: Presented by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy and I. B. Horner. Jaico Pub- 
lishing House, Bombay. 1956. Pp. 261. Price 
fis, 2, 

This is a reprint in the cheap, but handy 
astractive series of Jaico Publishing House 
pablications, of a well-known scholarly work. It 
consists of two parts. Part I written (as shown 
from the internal evidence) by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy deals with the life of the Buddha and 
tae Buddhist doctrine, while Part II contri- 
buted by Miss Horner comprises selections of 
wu large number of extracts in translation from 
tae Pali canon. The treatment of the Buddha’s 
ife is marked by a certain incongruity, as the 
suthor on his own admission (p. 10) is inclined 
to take the Buddha to be a myth, but prefers to 
ceal with him as gq historical person, and pro- 
cseds accordingly to narrate the incidents of the 
fuddha’s career after the canonical tradition. 
This description is marred by certain slips, 
@.g., in the reference to Kapilavasthu “the 
capital of Kosala,” and to “Yasoda, the wife 
of the Buddha” (p. 10). The portion relating 
to the Buddhist doctrine displays an immense 
amount of study and reflection involving fre- 
cuent parallels between the thought of the 
Indian saint and that of the European philoso- 
phers from Plato downwards and occasionally 
that of the early Muslim thinkers. The author, 
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however, chooses to ignore the teachings of all 
schools of Buddhism other than those of the 
Hinayana school. His treatment, again, like 
the title of the whole work, indicates unaware- 
ness of the strands in the early Buddhist doc- 
trines such as have been recently brought for- 
ward with prominence in the work Studies in the 
Origins of Buddhism by G. C. Pande (Allaha- 
bad University Publication, 1957). The author’s 
heavy style is certainly not relieved by his ten- 
dency to translate the Pali technical words by 
such terms (p. 22 f) as ‘Wake’ for the Buddha, 
‘Timecome’ for the Tathagata, and ‘Despira- 
tion’ for Nibbana. The ‘extracts constituting 
Part IIT cover a very wide field. There may, 
however, be some doubts about the translations 
‘the uttermost security. from bondage’ for Yoga- 
khema (p. 59), ‘“Man-thus-come’ for Tathagata 
(p. 62), and ‘aspersion’ for the royal abhisheka 
(p. 89). It is also doubtful whether ‘rolling of 
the wheel’ by the son of a ‘World-ruler’ 
(Chakkavattt) is properly explained as ‘rolling 
the wheel of government’ (p. 236 n). 

The paper, print and get-up are good, but 
there is no index. 

U. N. GuosHaL 


- TAGORE’S CHITRANGADA: Translated 
by Birendra Nath Roy. Published by Sribhumi 
Publishing Co., 79, Harrison Road, Calcutta-9, 
Price Rs. 3. 


Chitrangada is a poem of Tagore packed 
full with rich and concentrated sensuous beauty, 
with a faint suggestion of psychological unrest 
which, however, is never allowed to dominate 
the sensuous interest. The translation of such 
a poem in a foreign language presents special 
difficulties, as music, rhythm, evocative images 
and emotional undertones together build up the 
atmosphere of the poem—elements which by 
their very nature and complexity of interaction 
cannot be expected to be reproduced in an alien 
tongue. Against such a background Sri Birendra- 
nath Roy’s translation of Chitrangada into 
Kinglish may appear a risky and _ equivocal 
venture, But in spite of the inherent difficulties 
of the task, Sri Roy has achieved a very fair 
measure of success. The translation has _re- 
captured the rhythmic and emotional strain of 
the original and the flow of ideas is almost un- 
hampered by the change of medium. To be 
sure, the rich and overpowering intoxication of 
the finest, passages of sensuous beauty appears 
a little thin and faded in the new language, but 
this is, perhaps, inevitable. The translator’s too 
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frequent, indulgence in inversions and a, few 
erammatical solecisms jar on our ears, but the 
effect. ts never so pronounced as to disturb the 
impression of an even flow of beauty and a 
competent command over the resources of ex- 
pression. As instances, J would mention p. 19, 
line 2 ‘abound,’ p. 25 ‘shadow of her own’ 
place of ‘her own shadow, p. 27 ‘fondlings’ 
which appears clearly a wrong use, p. 28 
‘started’, a misprint, perhaps, for ‘startled,’ “In 
your glory own’, last line of p. 28, p. 30 ‘till 
those days are on,’ where ‘till’ seems a mistake 
for ‘so long’, p. 35 ‘as though’ at the end of the 
line and ‘despaired’ in place of ‘despairing’, 
p. 36 ‘rejoiced, p. 37 ‘hanged’ better ‘hung’, 
p. 42 the line ‘But if not satisfied vou are stil’ 
—a rather clumsy inversion, p. 43 ‘what wants 
she got?’, p. 44, line 2, with a tame ending and 
‘Waiting . . . great,’ p. 47, line 3, p. 48 ‘of 
spring . . . is’, etc. In spite of these weaknesses 
and inelegances, the translation is a meritorious 
performance and evinces great skill in the mani- 
pulation of a foreign tongue and some affinity 
of spirit with the original. Sri Roy deserves 
the congratulation of all lovers of Rabindranath 
for his able presentation of one of his outstand- 
Ing poems. 
SRIKUMAR BANERJEE 


BANDE MATARAM AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM: By Haridas Mukherjee and 
Uma Mukherjee. Published by K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, 6-1 Banchharam Akrur Lane, Calcutta- 
12. Price Rs. 2.50 n.P. 


In the first part of the book the authors 
explain the deep import of Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee’s Bande Mataram. During the stormy 
days of the Swadeshi movement, it transcended 
the bounds of a national song and was virtually 
an oath of fealty to the nation. We wish we 
had a bit of the history, how on one of the 
Durga Pujah days Bankimchandra in the house 
of a friend of his, conceived our motherland, 
transmuted into Durga ‘holding her ten weapons 
of war, Kamala the goddess of wealth at play 
in the lotuses and Bani, the deity of wisdom, 
giver of all lore’. Then only should we have a 
complete picture of motherland ‘richly-watered, 
richly-fruited, sweet of laughter, sweet of 
speech,’ but as ‘terrible with the clamorous 
shout of seventy million throats and the sharp- 
ness of swords raised in seventy million hands. 
In the second part of the book we have some 
- erucial editorials of the paper Bande Mataram 
through which Shri Aurobindo sounded his 
clarion call of nationalism and convulsed India. 


in. 
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Dr. Surendranath Sen in his Foreword calls 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh 
santans (true sons) of mother India. Taking the 
cue, the vital link is in Bankimchandra’s novel 
Ananda Math. .A dense forest, so very dense 
that the sun cannot penetrate into it. The deep, 
eerie silence of the place is stirred up by strange 
voices in the form of question and answer. ‘If 
not life, what is it that the motherland calls 
for?’ ‘A life of selfeffacing steadfast devotion.’ 
A reference to these would have possibly em- 
bellished the book. 

Anyway, the authors are eminently deserv- 
ing of our thanks for their laudable efforts i 
delving out materials of rare, unique value. They 
exercised and will exercise an irresistible fas- 
cination over generations yet unborn. They are 
such stuff as inspires the nation’s servant to be 
a martyr to the causes, so that his may be the 
‘tongue of flame whose lightest word 1s an 
inspiration to self-sacrtfice or a spur to action.’ 
We gather from the book that Aurobindo was 
as much for a ‘bloodless installation of liberty’: 
he kept in the forefront of their programme 4 
scheme to make the administration impossible 
by an organised ‘No’ to the Government. It is 
history that as he despaired of mending the 
Rule, he would end it, no matter how. 

Such and many other allied things Mukher- 
jee and Mukherjee have given us. They are in 
their patriotic yearnings and fidelity to the 
cause they have taken up—of which we have 
evidence in this and other papers—reminiscent 
of Sydney and Beatrice Webb. 

Joces C. Bosn 


MUNSHI—HIS ART AND WORK, Vol. I: 
Published by Shri Munshi Seventieth Birthday 
Citizens’ Celebration Committee, Price Rs. 2. 


Shri K. M. Munshi, of late the Rajyapal 
of the Uttar Pradesh, and founder-Kulapati of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, is one 
of those who make their ‘mother’s milk resplen- 
dent.” His titles to greatness are more than 
one. A brilliant lawyer, a dauntless fighter in 
the Motherland’s struggle for liberation, a pro- 
found thinker and scholar, a prolific and versa- 
tile writer in his mother-tongue Gujarati and 
in English, Shri K. M. Munshi has earned an 
honoured place for himself in the long roll of 
India’s brilliant men. His life and work will 
inspire his countrymen for generations to come. 

_ The publishers have done a great national 
service by having brought out a volume on Shri 
Munshi’s life and work. 

SupHANSU BrmAL MooxHeErs1 
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A STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
INDIAN REPUBLIC: By Arun Kumar Baner- 
jee, M.A. A. K. Publications, 209, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta-6. Third revised edition, July, 
1957, Pp. 183. Price Rs. 2.95. 


This nice little study by Prof. Arun Kumar 
Banerji is designed to meet the need of junior 
ccllege students and in a way, serves the pur- 
pose well. The book has been written in an 
unassuming matter, though jt bears evidence te 
the author’s effort to give a careful summary 
ard analysis of the provisions of our Constitu- 
tion. The author knows his subject and presents 
a highly readable text which would be found 
useful both by students and general readers. 
Tie appendices at the end of the book and an 
index, compiled with some care, add to the 
va.ue of the book. 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 
HINDI 

CALCUTTE KA CHAMATKAR: By 
Manubehn Gandhi. Navajivan Prakashan Man- 
di, Ahmedabad. Pp. 132. Price Re. 1-4. 

_ This is a Hindi translation of the author’s 
daily diary in Gujarati ‘from 1.8.1947 to 
8.9.1947, dealing with Gandhiji’s brief visit to 
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Kashmir and his stay in Calcutta for about a 
month for the purpose of restoring sanity and . 
amity to the Hindus and the Moslems who, at 
the time, were stricken with the insanity of ‘ex- 
clusiveness’ or aggressiveness and hatred of each 
other. The Mahatma did, indeed, achieve 
nothing short of a miracle inasmuch as his own 
shininz example and valour and words of wis- 
dom did help in disarming them of the steel- 
armour of poisonous sectarianism in which they 
had clothed themselves in the name of selfish 
security. Only if that sanity and amity had 
lasted longer! 
G. M. 


GUJARATI 


SANSARNI SHOBHA: By “Shayda”. Prin- 
ted at the Beghadi Mouj Printing Press, Bom- 
bay. 1951. Thick card-board. Illustrated. 
Pp. 256. Price Rs. 8-8. 

As a story-writer “Shayda” has done much 
commendable work. His style of writing is 
easy, and his characters such as you meet with 
in daily life. The seventeen stories printed here 
bear that characteristic in its entirety. That is 


why ke has become popular. 
K.M.J. 


A Long Awaited Book Just Published 
HISTORY 


OF 
MATH AND MISSION 


By 
SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 
Edited by SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
Tracing the development of the representative institutions of the 


Ramakrishna Math and Mission, the book primarily sets forth the 
actualisation of the ideas and ideals taught by Shri Ramakrishna and 


Swami Vivekananda. 


Neatly zrinted on good paper ard attractwely got up 
Wirth 34 Illustrations and an Index 


Demy 8vo. 


Pages 452+-xii 


Price Rs. 10 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 





indian Periodicals 


Something ihat Never Happened Before 

Roy Sridgjer, -examining the “perpetual 
emergency” of our day, goes to the heart of the 
dilemma posed by nuclear weapons and the 
obstacles to disarmament. He writes in The 
Aryan Path: 

On all sides it is evident that we have 
entered a period of perpetual emergency of a 
kind never previously experienced in known 
history. As Professor Roger Haim, President 
of the International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources, has summa- 
rized it: “Man has become a prisoner of the 
mechanical consequences of his powers of 
invention.” 

When man set out to improve his standard 
of living with the aid of machines, themselves 
subject to continual improvement and increasing 
efficiency, he took a road which stretched away 


into the unimaginable future, a road which 
seemed to be entirely without end. Today, 
especially in the case of the more heavily 


mechanized countries, the situation can be seen 
to be getting out of hand. The road of ever- 
lasting progress looks suspiciously like a road 
to mass suicide through breakdown of biologi- 
cal stability. 

The problem is brought out on_ vast, 
cataclysmic lines involving radiation damage 
fears and nuclear warfare threats; and it is 
brought out in a multitude of little unexpected 
ways. For instance, in America just now they 
are talking about the 'G-Line—the Gadget Line. 
This is the latest shape of the human form: 
with thickened waist and heavy thighs, over- 
welght hips and distended paunch. Ik is the 
result of the thousands of labour-saving gadgets 
which have been pouring into American homes 
and industry for two generations and more. 
Machines are now doing what people did for 
themselves—but their owners have had to pay 
the penalty in fitness. In theory, labour-saving 
devices should be introduced as a welcome boon 
to those sections of the world’s population 
mest in need, particularly to the millions of 
small cultivators struggling round the clock to 
keep up with the demands of the seasons. To 
some extent this is what has occurred, but the 
process is not turning out as it should. Those 


who already have are getting more than is good 
for them, the rest continue to go without, 

In agricultural equipment something more 
efficient than the hee is clearly an advantage; 
“dust-bowl” farming, using powerful tractors 
designed to plough ever deeper and faster, 
fleets of combine-harvesters whirling away 
precocious crops forced with chemical stimulants 
and preserved with poison sprays against 
equilibrium-restoring “pests’—is unbalanced 
efliciency run riot. 

In the processing of foodstuffs, too, 
machines for refining and doctoring food to 
new degrees of incompatibility with the human 
constitution are appearjng all the time, while 
cther machines are engaged in the large-scale 
production of drugs to deaden Nature’s warning 
pain signals. 

It is in the military field, however, that 
the most immediately urgent crisis has been 
reached. As man started to perfect machines 
for improving his standard of living, so began 
the corresponding rise of his weapons of 
destruction. No one can doubt that the end of 
this particular road is near. Whatever there 
was to be said for an armaments industry 
offering improved spears and patent muzzle. 
loaders, it is evident that, when it can only go 
on turning out apparatus for destroying every- 
thing on the planet, it has outlived such uses 
as it may once have had. 

Today man himself is almost cut of the 
running. With automatism being increasingly 
applied to the apparatuses of comfort, all the 
powers at large will be working to apply it to 
the apparatuses of destruction. It seems no more 
than a cchildish fancy to suppose that ithe 
extreme potency of the new weapons will act 
as a dettrrent; there are plenty of fanatics mad- 
enough to blow up, not mezely whole cities, 
but the whole earth, if the switches are allowed 
to get into their hands. But, in any case, the 
machines are going all out to get the switches 
into their own hands. 

Scarcely less disturbing is the extreme slow- 
hess of the rate of penetration of a sense of the 
impending crisis into the general consciousness. 
Yet such is its stored-up magnitude that even the 
firmest of our institutions and habits of thought 
is in danger of becoming obsolete. Language 
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itself is becoming less and less adequate. Whole 
groups cf words are being left standing, their 
meaning eaten away from inside as if by termites. 
Qur notions of “defence,” for instance, of what 
is being defended and what it is being defended 
against, are almost completely out of date. Our 
minds are still clouded by phantasms of the 
Armada assembling at Cadiz, of Van Tromp sail- 
ing up the Thames, 

The situation today is that under present 
conditions there is no longer a single cause worth 
geomg to war about. Not one. The causes” 
on behalf of which people have formerly gone 
to war are dropping out of the picture. It is 
the means of war that is now the great threat, 
filing all the stage. 

Some forty years ago a Western line-up 
azainst Communism began to take place. The 
precess has gone on till this day; although ihe 
clash is ostensibly between Communism and anti- 
Communism, the forces,now operating do not 
correspond to the original labels. Marked polli- 
tical and economic differences still exist, but 
“Communism” pure and simple is not the 
supreme terror. It isn’t the creed that is feared, 
it is the instrument of applying the creed. It 
is applied materialism run riot, an unquestioning 
belief in “science.” The latest is the earth 
satellite, a triumph of ingenuity, whatever its 
implications. But, if we felt that the Russians 
were mastering the life sciences (as distinct from 
the physical sciences) on this scale, we should 
{vel a lot more reassured. . 

The West believes in science, too, of course, 
but nowhere nearly so blindly; in fact large sec- 
tions of Western thought have been aware of the 
snags for some time; concerned not so much 
with rushing on towards wonders new as with 
petting a brake on a runway machine. We 
cannot put the clock back. We cannot even get 
it to stand still. But at least we ought to try 
to regulate it. The question is, how? 

Radiation risks being what they are, a 
movement has arisen to put a ban on further 
ruclear-veapon ‘testing. Unfortunately, this is 
a good deal easier said than done, as the absence 
of results has shown. The case for abolition 
cf nuclear-weapon testing might seem unanswer- 
akle when censidered in isolation, but in practice 
iv cannot be considered in isolation. This is 
the trouble all the way through—no shortage of 


slogans recommending various _ self-contained 
moves, but a great dearth of integrated pro. 
erames. 


In practice the question of the abolition of 
ruclear-weapon testing is tied to the question of 
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abolition of nuclear-weapon manufacture, since 
no one is likely to go on stock-piling weapons 
that have never been tested. One must go at 
the very least one step further and call for both, 

This is what most abolitionists have done, 
it is true. But if real wars are going to be 
fought at all, whether in the cause of world con- 
quest or in defence of hearth and home, there is 
unlikely to be any “gentlemen’s agreement” on 
where to draw the line. The one object on both 
sides will be to get hold of the deadliest possible 
weapons and to use them to the limit. ‘Govern- 
ments are not prepared to leave preparations 
until tae last minute, hence full speed ahead with 
the testing of nuclear weapons. | 

Taus another big step is called for: the ban- 
ning cf all weapons. Again, this is a very 
worthy idea, but it is not going to be put into 
practice at the wave of a wand. Weapons of 
war are also the instruments of police work: a 
prerequisite of their abolition is therefore the 


removal of not only the need for war but the 
need zor police work—a tall order, 
What is the most terrifying thing in the 


world? The H-bomb? No. The most terrifying 
thing in the world ‘s the mentality. that can con- 
template using it. The mentality that cannot, 
‘even now, see that mankind is advancing at 
breakneck speed along the wrong road and that 
no time must be lost in seeking a different one. 

It is not weapons that we shall have to rely 
on in the future. It is ideas, and they will need 
to be more universally acceptable than the con- 
ventional stock-in-trade. The world is quite 
prepared to scrap its obsolete steam engines and 
dynamos, says Undershaft in Shaw’s Major 
Barbara, “but it won’t scrap its old prejudices 
and its old moralities and its old religions and 
its old political constitutions.” 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Hill Tribes of Assam 


Cabrielle Bertrand cbserves in Careers and 
Courses: 


Sandwiched between East Pakistan, Tibet 
and Burma, Assam is the easternmost state of 
India. It includes the broad valley of the 
Brahmaputra, bounded to the north by the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas and to the south 
and south-east by hills named from their 
peoples—the Garo, Khasi and Naga Hills, the 
highest point of which is Shilleng peak. Much 
of this area is covered with jungles inhabited by 
a hotchpotch of wild hill tribes related, for the 
most part, to the Tibeto-Burman ethnic group. 

The different tribal areas are approximately 
krown. But it is difficult to take a census of 
the people living in dense jungles cut off from the 
cutside world, with independent political status 
since they are governed according to their own 
tribal laws. 

Recently the Government of India set up a 
new agency in Shillong, capital of the state of 
Assam, to administer the tribal areas. The 
“North-East Frontier Agency”—its official title— 
is charged not only with the task of organizing 
the tribes, but also of exploring the little-known 
area between the Brahmaputra and the frontiers 
of Tibet. 

The task of the new agency will not be 
easy. During the past few years, several Indian 
geographical and ethnographical expeditions to 
these parts were wipéd out by the Abors, a fierce 
primitive tribe living in the foothills along the 
North-east frontier. 

As far as is known, the different tribal areas 
are as follows: to the South-West between the 
valley of the Brahmaputra and the Garo Hills, 
live the Atchiks (or Garos), a tribe of head- 
hunters. ,Further to the East are the Khasi, 
ene of the world’s oldest peoples, who worship 
a snake-god, and have never moved from their 
original habitat, the desclate Khasi Hills. A 
mystery still surrounds this primitive people: they 
are of Mongol stock yet they speak an Austro- 
Asiatic tongue related to the same linguistic 
group as the Munda language spcken in the 
North-East of the Deccan and to the languages 
of the Moi people of Indo-China. . 

In Eastern Assam, the Naga Hills on the 
border of Burma are inhabited by a people of the 
same name who formerly practised head-hunting. 
Their group includes several tribes. They in- 
habit @ vast area of hills and forests stretching 
from the mountains populated by the Mikir—a 
tribe related to the Garo but much more peace- 
ful—well over the border into Burma. 

11 
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In the North of Assam the mountain ccuntry 

of the Himalayan foothills is peopled from Kast 
to West by a mosaic of tribes: the Mishmis, the 
fierce Abors, the Apa-Tani, the Miris, Daflas, 
Akas, and others perhaps, whose names are still 


unknown. 
In earliest times, Negrito tribes inhabited the 


Brahmaputra valley. Later came  Austro- 
Asiatic peoples who left their mark on the Khasi 
language. 


Then nomadic Mongoloid tribes descended 
in successive waves from the wide valley of the 
Yangtze Kiang, the Me-Kong and the Salween; 
others came from the lake-dwellings north of the 
Tsangpo valley in Tibet, leaving a strong imprint 
in the Brahmaputra valley before mceving on to 
the surrounding mountainous jungle  ccuntry. 
There they stayed, and their culture has scarcely 
evolved since that far-cff period. The Bodo 
of Assam, who beleng to the Tibeto-Burman 
linguistic group, are descended {rem this latter 
eroup cf Mongoloid tribes. 

{t was not until many centuries later that 
the Aryans conquered the valley where their 
civilization subsequently developed. But the 
physical and cultural impact of successive waves 
of peeples has left its mark on the country, 
contributing to create the stranger culture of 
Assam, about which little is known since the 
earliest written texts available date back only to 
the 14th century. 

The great Indian epic, Mahabharta, has 
this to say about the tribes of Assam: 

“. , . These golden-skinned peoples frcm 
the other side of the Himalayas and the 
mountains to ‘the East—-the mountains cf 
the Rising Sun in the Karusa near the sea and 
on the banks of the Lauhitya, these ‘Kiratas 
who feed on fruit and wild roots, who are clad 
in animals’ skins, are proud of their weapons 
and cruel in their deeds . . I saw them, 
QO Lord! and their loads of sandalwocd, of 
black pepper, of precious stones, geld and silver, 
and aromatic herbs.” 

Up to the end of the 19ih century, Assam 
remained a closed country. Scarcely any infor- 
mation filtered acress its borders to the outside 
world, with the result that it is difficult to ‘un- 
ravel historical facts from legends. The only re- 
cords are chronicles written in Arabic . between 
the 12th and 14th centuries, which des¢ribe raids 
made by Mussalman horsemen to the valley of 
the Brahmaputra. Mounted on powerful horses 
they invaded the valley in the middle of the men- 
soon season, with the result that they were ccm- 
pletely bogged down and perished, without even 
once being able to pitch their tents. 
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It was only when the British penetrated the 
area at the beginning of this century and a few 
monographs were published by officers in the 
Indian Army that the veil was partially lifted on 
this strange, fierce yet beautiful land. 

An exhaustive \study still remains to be 
made, fcr the North-East frontier district—al- 
weys a difficult area—is still largely unexplored, 
due to the presence of the wild tribes. 

These peoples live mostly from hunting in 
the jungle and fishing in the streams and rivers 
ir. which the country abounds. Their agriculture 
is extremely primitive since they practise burn- 
beating, setting fire to the jungle and sowing 
their seeds in the warm ash. The first year’s crop 
is rice, end as the earth is very fertile they reap 
an excellent harvest. The following year they 
harvest cotton which they spin and weave for 
domestic uses. In the cotton fields they also sow 
pimento and pumpkin seeds, and the dried fruits 
provide calabashes for household use. 

This simple sort of agriculture, however, 
is scarcely sufficient to feed the tribes and the 
burn-beating method has many disadvanages: it 
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destroys the forests and as new patches are conti- 
nually being burned up the tribes are almost con- 
tinuously on the move. With this semi-nomadic 
life, no permanent administration is possible. And 
in the tribal areas natural catastrophies occur al- 
mest every year in the rainy season: the soil is 
swept into the gullies by the rain and land-slides 
occur over large areas. 


One of the main tasks of the Indian autho- 
rities will be to introduce new agricultural 
methods by establishing permanent _rice-fields. 
Later, other crops such as Indian corn, manioc, 
millet and sesame will be grown, helping to 
increase the capital assets of both the  indivi- 
dual farmer and the community. This, in turn, 
will Jead to other developments: villages will 
be set up as permanent settlements, new mé€ans 
of communication will be opened up, trade 
links will be established, new markets created, 
providing openings for farmers and craftsmen. 
The nomadic tribes have nothing to lose from 
such developments which offer the promise of 
an easier and more secure life. 
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~FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Will Ike Resign ? 


Following was the interesting reflection 
by Tris Coffin, when President Eisenhower was 


Seriously stricken with illness, in The New 
Leader, December 9, 1957: 
Each morning at 10-30, reporters hear 


White House news secretary James Hagerty 
describe the “excellent improvement” of the 
President. In meticulcus detail, he tells how 
Mr. Eisenhower signed 15 letters, talked with 
the Secretary of State, ate three eggs, sang in 
his shower, walked for 20 minutes about his 
farm, read two chapters of Western, and took 
a long nap. The impression is of a man mildly 
incapacitated by a bad celd, held down only by 
a fussy, conservative doctor. 

There is even, at this writmg, the 
possibility that Mr. Eisenhower will fly to 
Paris for a brief “inspirational” appearance at 
the NATO meeting next week. The President’s 
advisers believe that this psychological triumph 
would quiet demands in the press and Congress 
that he resign. 

But the daily briefing should not hide the 
fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower in the remaining 
three years of his term cannot meet the ruthless 
crises of our times with the vigor of which he 
was capable when first elected. Perhaps this is 
too much to ask of any man. Woodrow 
Wilson wrote in 1908: 


“No other man’s day is so filled as (the 
President’s), so full of responsibilities which tax 
mind and conscience alike and demand an inex- 
haustible vitality Men of ordinary 
physique and discretion cannot be Presidents 
and live if the strain be not scmehow relieved.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is 67, has suffered three 
major attacks in the last 26 months, and has a 
long history of minor illnesses when confronted 
with racking dilemmas. (The President’s 
physicians are well aware that arterial spasms 
are often caused by undue tension). His best 
chance of remaining alive through 1960 is to 
live in a carefully filtered atmosphere. The 
alternatives are resignation, or a new and 
perhaps more damaging illness. 

Resignation has been widely discussed 
‘here, though not with any enthusiasm. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon has been tee 


‘the 


partisan, too, ambitious to win the wide support 
a President would need in these awful hours. 
He is deeply distrusted by the South and its 
lerds in Congress, as well as by liberals. Even 
the Taft Republicans are not sure where he will 
stand tomorrow. 

The President’s close friends and advisers 
are insisting, almost grimly, that he will not step 
down as long as he can sign his name. “The 
General is not a quitter,” they say flatly. They 
argue that Eisenhower is valuable as a symbol 
in world affairs, that Nixon cannot obtain 
united support, and that he has a tendency to 
recklessness which Eisenhower can veto, even if 


bedridden ; : 


Three major questions, nevertheless, are 
being strongly argued: the immediate roles of 
Eisenhower and Nixon, and the prospects if the 
President suffers another more sericus attack. 

For the next six weeks to six months, Mr. 
Eisenhower will be a convalescent whose yisits 
to the harsh alarms of his office will be brief. 
Ever since his heart attack, his physicians have 
insisted that he not be subjected at long inter- 
vals to the upsetting diet of crisis and conflict 
that falls cn a President. The White House 
staff and Presidential duties have been so orga- 
nized to divert the huge flow of information and 
questions, and keep it from flooding the Presi- 
dent. For days on end, he has performed little 
mere than the ceremonial duties prescribed by 
Constitution. The National Security 
Council, for example, was set up to take from 
the President’s shoulders the burden of ana- 
lyzing werld problems and framing appropriate 
policies. Quite often, President Eisenhower 
has not sat through the entire meeting of the 
Council; or Vice President Nixon has presided 
for him. 

In this convalescent period, the President 
will withdraw even farther. Suck irksome 
duties as press conferences, give-and-take discus- 
sions with Congressional leaders and foreign 
diplomats, Cabinet, budget and Security meet- 
ings, and visits from officials, politicians, Con- 
gressmen men business groups will be infrequent. 
His knowledge of current events will be supplied 
principally by Hagerty, security assistant Rebert 
Cutler and chief of staff Sherman Adams. He 
is likely to spend much time away from Washing- 
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ton and in the company of his closest friend, the 
humorous George E. Allen. 

The President will depend increasingly on 
the advice of a triumvirate: Nixon, Adams and 
brother Milton Eisenhower. If another major 
crisis (say, fighting on the Turkish-Syrian 
berder) exploded, Nixon and Adams would con- 
sult Secretary of State Dulles and General Twin- 
ing, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
well as Congressional leaders. The two would 


knead out a policy and present it to the Presi- 
He weuld then ask Milton, whose opinicn 
It is doubtful that 
engage in 


dent. 
he respects above all others. 
Mfr, Eisenhower weuld personally 


gett 
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prolracted discussions with Dulles or General 
Twinirg. 

Although Hagerty heatedly denies this, the 
President will unquestionably have to make a 
decision as to whether to retire from his office, 
and he will have to review this decision regu- 
larly. He told a press conference on May 8, 
1956: 

“I have said unless I felt absolutely up to 
the performance of the duties of the Presidency, 
the second that I didn’t, I would no longer be 
there in the job, or I] wouldn’t be available for 
the job.” 

On the Monday evening when the President 
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was Stricken and his physician feared that he 
might have suffered a serious stroke, the pos- 
sibility of his resignation was real. Many 
White House correspondents still believe tha. 
he will bow out and give Nixen at least a year 
to occupy the Presidency befere the 1960 
election. 

Nixon’s role in the next three years would 
excite and try a Richelieu. He must carefully 
take over functions of the President without 
arousing fears that he is usurping the office. He 
can push but not dictate pclicies. 

In the first days of the President’s_ latest 
illness, Nixon occupied a desk in Adams’s 
office. He sat in with Adams, Budget 
Director Percival Brundage and Defense Secre- 
tary Neil McElroy making crucial decisions on 
military programs, Nixon was the boldest of 
the four and was able to swing teetering deci- 
sions, but not to get his own way. He will 

reside at Cabinet and Security Council meetings, 
hold occagicnal press conferences, represent the 
President at foreign-policy meetings, and take his 
place at sccial functions, He will, however, act 
under three handicaps: 

The inner core .of Eisenhower friends and 
advisers are upset by cries that the President get 
out. An editorial prior to the stroke in the 
Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader, asking for 
his impeachment, deeply disturbed this group. 
More recently, Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
probably the most powerful Republican in the 
Senate, has suggested that Nixon be given full 
authority; Bridges and Sherman Adams are eld 
political enemies. Nixon must be extremely 
cautious and keep proving his personal loyalty to 
the President. 

Nixon’s focus is entirely different from that 
of Mr. Eisenhower, Nixon is looking to 1960, 
while the President is mainly concerned in getting 
through the next three years without undue 
crisis. Nixon is extraordinarily sensitive to 
public opinion; the President is protected from 
it. Nixon is willing, even anxicus to take calcu- 
lated risks to improve his standing with American 
people; Mr. Eisenhower never has been daring. 

Along with admiration for Nixon’s vigor, 
shrewd mind and boldness, there is an amazing 
mistrust of him here. No one really knows 
what his philosophy is. He began his political 
life as a Congressman who voted with the right 
wing; he helped write the extreme House version 
of the Taft-Hartley bill in the House Labor 
‘Committee, and wen his first headlines as a sharp 
member of the Un-American Activities Com: 
mittee, His campaigns for the House and Senate 
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were featured by virulent attacks on two liberals, 
Jerry Voorhis and Helen Gahagan Douglas. As 
Vice President, he has seemed a Dewey Republi- 
can, international-minded, concerned with civil 
rights, tolerant of the opposition. Yet, in last 
month’s New Jersey campaign for Governor, 
Nixen attacked labor in a way that led the 
Machinist to headline: “Nixon’s Union Smear 
Fails in N.J. Vote.” | 

The biggest qufestion is what would happen 
if the President suffered a more debilitating 
illness. 

Twice in American history, Presidents have 
spent weeks as almest complete prisoners of ill- 
ness. Garfield lived 80 days after he was shot, 
during which time he signed one extradition 
paper. Wilsen could not pass on legislation for 
nearly six weeks; 28 bills became law without 
his signature, 

Under similar circumstances, Mr. Eisen. 
hower might well resign. But if he chose to 
remain, no one could force him out, unless 
Congress used the extreme weapon of impeach- 
ment, The Constitution says that in case of the 
President’s “inability to discharge the powers 
and duties . . . the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by. law pro- 
vide” for the case of inability, “declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the disability 
be remeved or a President shall be elected.” 

Congress has never provided an enabling 
act for inability. Some contend that the Con- 
stitution implies that ithe Vice President serve 
as acting President “until the disability be re- 
moved.” This view has a high priority in the 
White House. 

But precedent is against it. When Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison died en April 4, 
1841, Vice President John Tyler took the oath 
as President two days later—Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster ruling that the powers and 
office of the President were indivisible; in suc- 
ceeding to one, the Vice President succeeded to 
both. Forty years later, when Garfield was 
shot, Vice President Chester Alan Arthur was 
urged to declare the President ‘incapacitated. 
He refused. Thomas Marshall took the same 
position when Wilson was stricken. 

There is doubt, too, on how much power 
the President may delegate to the Vice President. 
A thorough study was made lavt year by the 
Senate Government Operations Committee, and 
a staff paper written by Eli E. Nobleman stated: 

“The Supreme Court will only imply the 
President’s authority to delegate the perform: 


} 
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ance. of his statutory functiong: with. respect. to. 
what it -has: characterized as -executive. or admi- 


nistrative acts, and it is only with respect to 
such duties that department heads are presumed 
to act for the President . . . Thus it appears 
tha: if the functions vested in the President by 
sta‘ute aYe discretionary in nature, the Court 
wil’ not imply authority to delegate . . .” 

Thus, even in the event of mere serious ill- 
ness, the President’s duties would probably fall 
on an irformal committee of his advisers— 
unless he resigned, 


Progressive Manufacture of Jeep in India 


II 


It soon became apparent, however, the best 
Interests of cquntry as well as those of the 
company could be fully served only if manu- 
facture, instead of mere assembly, of the entire 
vehicle were taken in hand in India. This was 
alsc in consonance with the Government of India 
policy of establishing a fully developed and 
ind=pendent automobile industry in this country. 
Manindra and Mahindra, therefore, undertook to 
gear in its assembly operation to actual manu- 
faccure of jeeps. 
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. “Fla new. plan found ready support with the 
American company. Willys not only agreed to 
supply technical skill, but also to train Indian 
enginte-s who would take charge of production 
in India. 


Followed a three-year period of study and 
investigation conducted by teams of engineers 
drawn from Indian and American: companies. 
They carried out on-the-spot surveys of facilities 
available for the execution of th, manufacturing 
programme, 


Tke report of the teams, which formed the 
basis cf the manufacturing programme as sub- 
mitted to the Government of India, recommended 
the establishment of a production industry which 
would not only make full use of the products of 
the already existing ancillary industries, but also 
provide the necessary climate for setting up new 
plants for the manufacture of accessories and 
comporents. In other words, automobile pro- 
duction by Mahindra vas to be closely patterned 
after the American automobile industry, which 
utilizes independent ancillary industries in buy- 
ing various parts rather than manufacture on a 
large scale each component in a single, self- 
contaired and integrated factory. The report 
of the experts reached the conclusion that by 
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drawing upon spare reésotitces in the engineering 
industries, a co-ordinated manufacturing organi- 
zation could be set up. ‘This way, It was 
expected, the entire range of Jeep and 4- 
wheel-drive vehicles could be manufacturad in 
India in gradually progressive stages without too 
great initial investment of capital. 

The programme, approved by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1955, called for the progressive 
manufacture cf jeeps in India, the target being 
to manufacture components worth 70 per cent 
of the total value of the vehicle in India. Willys 
provided a long-term credit of approximately one 
million dollars to the Indian company to help 
in establishing the operation. 

Nev’ plants were established in Ghatkopar 
and Bhandup in this city to manufacture body 
components, cut gears, and make _ other 
accessories. Engine blocks are being machined 
in the Government Ordnance factory in Jabalpur 
to the strict Willys specifications. Radiators, 
petrol tanks, batteries and other components are 
bought by Mahindra from other Indian concerns. 
All these are brought together at the assembly 
plant in Mazagaon here, where the vehicle is 
finally put together. 

Today, about 45 per cent of the total value 
of the Jeep is manufactured in India. One 
complete Jeep rolls off the assembly line every 
hour round the clock, Jf the need arose, 
production could be stepped up to one every 40 
minutes, 

Mahindra and Mahindra became the first 
and only automobile manufacturing firm in India 
which places its engineering and skilled presonnel 
at the disposal of any ancillary industry which 
wishes to utilize their services. In this way 
Mahindra hopes to raise the quality standards 
of the components. 

In addition, Mahindra, following the lead 
given by Willys, also trains skilled technicians 
in the field of automobile production. These 
technicians go out to other plants and factories 
needed in India’s growing industries, 

As one technician here observed to me, 
“It’s a good deal for the Indian industrialist.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “And for the American 


investor.” 





Atomic Power for Peace and Abundance 
O. A. Knight writes in the American 
Labour Review, as follows: 


(These are excerpts from an address by 
O. A. Knight, president of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers (AFL-CIO) during dis- 


cussion on atomic energy and automation at the 
Fifth World Congress of the International Con- 


Zl 


federation of Free Trade Unions, which met in 
Tunis, during the month of July, 1957) . 

My country was the first to harness the power 
of the atom, and we are the only nation which 
has used its terrible power for military purposes. 
Precisely because of the role we played in laun- 
ching the atomic age, I believe the United States 
of America has a special, moral obligation to 
mankind in the field of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy to make this a better, happier and 
more pleasant world. 

To assure the maximum benefits of atomic 
energy In peace, we must operate from _ several 
major premises: 

First, contrel of atomic energy must be in 
the hands of the civlian government; never in 
the hands of the military. 

Secondly, the benefits of atomic energy must 
be shared by all, never by a small select group 
of the population. 

Thirdly, we must irsist upon complete safcty 
both in producing and in using atomic energy; 
we must never take risks with the lives or limbs 
of either workers, or consumers, or of genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

CoNcERN For HuMANITy 

Finally, we must approach the whole field of 
possible uses of atomic energy with courage, 
with imagination, with concern for humanity and 
the well-being of all the world’s peoples; we 
must never allow fears or prejudices or a lack 
of vision to stand in the way of progress. 

The AFL-CIO has repeatedly petitioned 
our government to move with dispatch and 
understanding into this new field of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. ‘The rest of the 
free world has, we in American labor believe, the 
right to expect of the United States that 
it demonstrate the same speed and determination 
in transforming atomic power into a major 
weapon of peace and well-being that it showed 
in wartime when it built the atom weapon of 
mass destruction. 

We are engaged in a major legislative fight 
to establish federal safety standards, with federal 
administration and federal controls, to govern 
the working conditions of all whose jobs take 
them into any dangerous or “hot” area. We 
are fighting as well for adequate compensation 
for those who are victims of industrial radiation 
—though our contention is that safety measures 
which eliminate hazard are far more important 
than mere compensation, 

Nor Too Earty To Act 

This is more than just the problem of those 
workers in the atomic energy field who are mem- 
bers of the union I am privileged to head, the 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union. Teday there are 1,500 plants in the 
United States, in all industries, making use of 
etomic energy to a greater or lesser degree. 
‘hat number is certain to grow substantially in 
the years ahead. So the question of safety 
encompasses our entire American labor move- 
ment, and now is not too early to start acting. 

In our battle for these safety measures, we 
ave not seeking abandonment of the reactor 
suilding program. Rather we are seeking 
mmediate and rapid progress with reactors 
“those safety has been proved. We will, how- 
ever, continue to oppese those not proven safe, 
a3 we must not expose great areas of concen- 
<rated population to the hazards of operations 
aot proven to be safe. 

But it is to the future that I want to devote 
the major share of my time today-—to the 
slorious future for all mankind that is achieva- 
dle in our lifetime if man_ uses all of his 
‘magination, skill and intelligence to make the 
atom our peaceful servant rather than we its 
slaves. 

For already, in the laboratories, scientists 
nave made tremendcus and breath-taking dis- 
soveries. Already they are on the path towards 
aroviding the greatest and most fabuleus agrt- 
cultural crops in the world’s history—a vital 
step in a werld in which so many starve. 

The industrial improvements which are 
sossible have only begun to be imagined. The 
atomic powered submarine Nattilus has 
Jemonstrated the feasibility and the value of 
atomic energy as a power source. Ccupled with 
the new learnings of automaticn, the world can 
Erovide itself with all of the material things we 
reed. Today we have two and one half billion 
people in the world—and millions of them are 
without the basic necessities of life. In another 
century, the best estimates are that there will be 
six billion pecple on earth. How long will man 
wait, before moving to provide not only for those 
who live today but for the welfare of our 
children and our children’s children ? 


ENDLESS VISTAS 


I wonder how many here are aware of the 
vast pregress made to date in solving the pro- 
blems of preservation of food ? Take milk, for 
example, cne of the most basic of all foods. 
Millions of gallons of milk have been lost to, 
mankind simply because of its extreme perisha- 
bility. 
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But through the correct use of atomic 
energy, the scientists are now cenvinced that we 
can—-in the foreseeable future—so protect milk 
that it will be canned, (whole milk, J. mean, 
not evaporated er condensed or powdered milk) 
whole fresh milk will be canned and will be 
sold by grocers long after it has been produced 
and it will be just as fresh and safe and nourish- 
ing as the day it left the cow. 

There are endless vistas which I contend 
man can and must explore to be worthy of 
humanity’s claims upon us. But there is one 
item I do want to mention in more detail—an 
item which has been in my thoughts often as I 
have driven through this great nation of Tunisia, 
which has shown all of us such gracious and 
warm-hearted hospitality. 

A radiological technician adjusts the com rols 
of a cobalt therapy uwmt in the hospital at Oak 
Ridge, Tlennessee. Radioactive cobalt emits 
gamma rays, which are similar ito but more 
intense than those given off by radium. The 
cobalt therapy unit produces @ narrow beam of 
great intensity which can be focused more 
specifically on diseased tissues, 

I speak, of course, of water—of the need 
for more fresh water here as in so many of the 
arid and.semi-arid areas of the world. A need 
as great, perhaps, in my own state of Colorado | 
as it is in Tunisia or anywhere else in the 
world. 

Do you know that the scientists are now 
positive that we can scon bring to fruition 
man’s age-old dream of producing fresh water 
from salt water? Can you picture what this 
would mean in terms of improving the standards 
of living of all the people of the world ? Atomic 
energy—harnessed through a_ special type of 
reactor—can make this dream come true. For 
this reactor can provide the cheap power in 
enormous quantities necessary to convert salt 
water into fresh water. 

Great areas of the world cculd be trans- 
formed from wasteland into lush and presperous 
farming land. Unused acres by the millions 
can become the food source for many of the 
population-pressed countries of the world. Lives 
will be saved by the elimination of starvation. 
The great dust bowls, such as blight some 
sections of my ccuntry, will be eliminated. In 
terms of the tremendous gocd that would 
result, we cannot say that such a propcsal is 
too expensive. We cannot weigh a man’s life on 
the balance scale and say it is too cestly to 
save. 
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and Let Him 
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w~_there Is not a walk in life in which mastery of the 
Bnglish language will not bring a rapid advancement, 4 
larger Income and wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your business or occupation, you need a 
command of the English language to be successful. Whether 
you are a teacher, a student, a manager, a journalist, a 
lawyer, 8 judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to 
the forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward 
climb. You meed good English in every relation of your 
life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, to 
reach the goal of your desires and achtfeve success. 

Here is the way to gain a new command of Enflish in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of inter- 
national fame in teaching English, gives you a new method 
of mastering this language. His Correspondence Course 
in Practical English nd Mental Efficiency enables you to 
become a Master of English by the easiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. [¢ teaches you by Dosf, 
in your spare moments at home how to— 
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Your Vocabulary 
Thousands of Words, 


Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place ; 


Correct al! Errore of 
Idiom and Diction.; 


Develop Originality of Style and 
Expression ; 


Write in a Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style that carries Convictloa ; ; 

Prepare Tactiul and Forceful Letters. Essays, Advertiscicasts, 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. 3 

Become an Engaging Conversationist and Be Popriar in 
Good Society ; 

increase Your Power of Persuasion 

Be na Person of Culture, Power, and Influence ; 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position & Achieve Greater Excc233. 


by 


Grammar, 


This remarkable Course has been highly praised by emincy 
masters of English. All lines of business. all trades, all profzastons. 
arts and sciences are represented among Mr: Klelser's students 
who number more than 100,000 all over the world. 


Write for Full laformation. 





There ts absolutely no wuncertainty—no guesswork—about Mr. 
of the leading educational institutions, and came to be recognised as the foremost feacher of Bnilish by post. 


his life-work. In it you will have the ripe fruits of hia vast experience. 


experience in come 
His Course is 


It is for every ambitious man and woman who would 
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Kleiser’s methods. 


use the English language for all one its worth in business and social life, For full information. send us the coupon siven above 


or e#rite to'as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nP. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE TuToriat 
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and Trains 
wait for no man! 


; ’ The train was scheduled to start 
€3 at 6.45 whereas our friend and his 
four trunks reached the station 

at 6.42...just three brief minutes 
within which to-buy the ticket, 
weigh the luggage and reach the 
compartment! No wonder he 
missed the train and had to 

wait hours for the next one. 


ae Please leave home early enough 
to make allowance for traffic jams, 
platform queues and finding 
your accommodation. A little 
punctuality spells a lot of comfort.. 


Help us to help you 
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eg Hair @ Brain tonic, and useful for Eyes, Memory, sound sleep ‘and body 
ae, massage is being prepared scientifically with precious ingredients at SHRI 
eS RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM. _ It is useful to every one in all seasons. 
- Available Everywhere. Price: Big bottle Rs.4/-; Small Rs. 2/-. Postage extra. 
eT To be healthy and to keep fit, ask for 
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_ blue material. The belt round the middle is made 
of seeds, and the costume is set off with magnificent 
silver torques worn around the neck: 
When a woman is ynmarried she lets the fact be 
known by wearing a circular shaped head-dress. 
5 There is no end to the variety of costumes 
all over the world. ot 
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“Land of jungle covered valleys and majestic mountains . 
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Madhu is wise for his years. His father is a farmer of means. The boy 
knew that his father’s savings were hidden in the house. He was rather puzzled. 
His teacher had explained at length how hoarded wealth is unproductive. Besides, 
robbers could take it away at will and there was the risk to life too. But he was 
afraid to talk the matter over with his hot-tempered father until a theft in the 
village gave him the chance. “Wealth wisely invested is like the goose: that lays 
golden eggs; idle money does not multiply,” he was bold enough to say: ‘The 
instant acceptance of his counsel dazed Madhu but he had talked sense. Who 
docs not value his life or his assets? 

Savings invested in NATIONAL PLAN SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
and other Small Savings Scheme securities guaranteed by the Government earn for 
you a tax-free interest and you have the additional satisfaction of having added to 
the resources of the country for carrying out the various NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS. 


I2-YEAR NATIONAL PLAN 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


* 5.41% tax-free interest per annum 


# Easily available from ail Post 
Offices in denominations of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 5,000 


« Guaranteed by Gevt. of India. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
UNDER THE SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME: 


IG-YEAR TREASURY SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES -° 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS 


2 WATIOHAL SAVINGS ORGARISATION 


ff R ; } iw 
f Further porticulars and rules governing thease investments available from the Nationa 
Savings Commissioner, Nogpur or the Regional National Savings Officer of your State. 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 


WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
6 





.* Weekly presentations of Features of ‘Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to.make the 


‘CHOWRINGHEE’ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
. great human interest. — 


* The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkwm’ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. | 


* Life and Interature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
importaxt and interesting as featured Contributions. 


* The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
' and.As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 


* An outstanding feature, also, is The Failacies of Freedom. 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 
* “Why” and “Why Indeed”—elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. 


* “We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 


* “Civic Sense and Sensibilities’ and “Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 


* “The Storm Gathers”—treating a fundamental aspect of our 
“Refugee” Problem today.. 


Price per Copy: Annas Three. Annual Rs. i10/-, Half-yearly Rs. 5/- only 


For Advi. Rates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade—1st Floor) 
Phone: 23-4944 3 3 CALCUTTA-13 
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“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place....... Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s 
genius was essentially constructive....By publish- 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, 
Srijukta Santa Devi has done a great service to 
Bengal and derivativély to the whole country.... 
No one could have written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as sbe has done. It will 
certainly remain a source book for future writers 
and students.” —Hindusthan Standard 


“An authentic and highly interesting biogra- 
phy in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyaya.......The life story of such a man is 
naturally linked up with the main currents of 
contemporary national history and we are glad 
to note that the author has adequately covered 
this wider background in delineating the indivi- 
dual’s life. The style is restrained’ and has a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume, 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a 
century with which Ramananda was intimately 
associated.” —Amriia Baxar Patrika 
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‘Abstract of Economic 
and Social Statistics 


of East India 


Compiled by 
Agro-Economic Research Centre, Visva-Bharati 


‘Tt is a highly swelcome attempt to | 


form that is illuminating and instructive. | 
The intelligent student can gather a vast | 


deal of comparative material from these | 


statistical tables, especially with regard to 
the resources and their utilization in East 
India.” —The Hindu 


Rupees Five only 


The: Problems of Land 
— Transfer 


by Dr. Karunamoy Mukerji 


Contents: Forms 


Changing forms of Land Transfer ; | 


Nature and Sionificance of Land Transfer 


in Bengal ; Nature of Land Transfer 


during the Bengal Famine of 1943; | 


Causes of Land Transfer ; Correlation | 


between Price and Land Transfer ; 


Consequences of Land Transfer. 


Rupees Ten only 


-VISVA-BHARATI - OALCUTTA 7 
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Magnesium Trisilicate Co. Tablet 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
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Hair & Brain Tonic 


Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, protects scalp, 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep Useful to everyone in all 
seasons, 
Rs, 2/- for small bottle. 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Ayurvedic Medicine 


RAMTIRTH . 
BRAHMI OIL 


Special No, 1 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 
Bombay-14, [C. Rly. ] 


To be healthy: and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing YOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of 
M.O. for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 


These ASANAS can. easily be per-~ 


formed at home. 


Yogic Classes are regularly conducted 
from 7-30 to 9-30 a.m. and evening 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 am. 
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DANTON 1-Week Shorthand 
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Free First Lesson. 


DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 
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Kebiraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, 

P. O. Shaikia, Howrah. W. Bengal 

Phone 66-3642 Salika Kushtasram 
Branch : 49-B, Harrison Road, Oaleutta 


‘| the poor labourers of the world. 


955-~-72 
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KARL MARX & VIVERANANDA 


By BEJOY 0. BHATTACHERJEE - 
Price: Rs. 1°50 nP, Postage extra. 


Popiler Daily says :— 


..The Author has not lost hope for humanity in 
this’ age of atom bombs, cosmic rays and hydrogen 
bombs. He thus rings a voice of hope... : 

— Amrita Baxar Patrika 

..The book under review has been written by one 
whose regard for Vivekananda is immense and he has 
tried to present Marx as he ought to be known and 
loved by all mankind ‘as the passionate Messiah of 
—Hindu (Madras) 


To be had of : PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 
120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 





The immortal poems of Sochi Raut Roy 


THE BOATMAN BOY 


AND FORTY POEMS. 


Wi:h an Introduction by Dr, Kalidas Nag—Translated by Harindranath Chattopadhyay and B. Sinha. 


it also contains the poems originally written in English by the poet, 


jacket Price Rs. 6/-. 


D. Demy 1/16, P/ 265, attractive 


Highly spoken of by the Press and literary critics of India. 


A Symposium on Sri Raut Roy’s works 


SOCHI RAUT ROY—A Poet of the People 


Writers include: 


Humayun Kabir, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. 


P, Parija, Harindranath Chattopadhyay, 


Dr, K. BR. Srinivas Iyengar, Prof. Viawanath Satyanarayana, Dr. Amaresh Datta, Prof Priya Ranjan Sen, 
Dr. Satyendra, P. Sama Rao and many other eminent litterateura of India, D. Demy 1/16, P. 215. Price Rs. 4/- 
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LEPROSY 
LEUCODERMA 


The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure— Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 


Howrah Kustha-Kutir 


Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 


Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
‘free on request. 


Founder: Pr BAM PRAN SHARMA 


1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
Auto Telephone— 67-2359 


Branch: 36, Harrison Road. Caleutta-9 
HOPE FOR HOPELESS ! 


OR 
For regaining health & manly Vigour 

Kuwat-&-Ban or Saxtr is the best Hakimi 
medicine for invigo rating the system and regain- 
ing lost or diminishing manly vigour and restoring 
health of man in middle and old age. The youth 
who has lost his manly vigour unnaturally due to 
excess or disease shall be cured by the use of 
SAKTI. 

In old days the Nawabs and Rajas used to 
keep their manly vigour and health intact by using 
this precious medicine as long as they lived and 
thereby they enjoyed their pleasure of life fully. 

Price per phial of 20 Tablets suitable for 2 
months’ use Rs. 5 only. 

Some infallible drugs of our works : 

For Heart disease :—MUKAWI-E-KALB or 
HEARTIEN Res. 5, for all Stomach troubles :-— 
HAZIM or DIGESTENE Rs. 1°50 nP., for Eve 
disease:—H(FZ-E-NAZAR or OPTHALENE 
Rs. 1°25 nP. 

Postage and Packing extra. 

Printed catalogue is sent on application. 


~ Park Hekimi Chemical Works 


15, Crrcus Row; Caucurra-17 Phone: 44-4258 
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DIXITSON & CO., (Estd. 1917) 
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Works of 
DR. KALIDAS NAG 


1. DISCOVERY OF ASIA Indian Rs. 30 
Foreign £ 3, $ 9 
2. NEW ASIA - Rs, 2-8 
3. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD Rs. 12 
4, ART AND ARGRAEOLOGY ABROAD Rs. 5 
5. CHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA Rs. 6 
(by Dr. Carsun Chang. 
Edited by Dr. Nag. 


P-26, Raja Basanta Ray Road, Baliygunij, 
CALCUTTA 


Ro. Ag. 
FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, 2nd; ed. 
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Blackmarkets 

It was, we believe, Justice T. Ameer Ali 
of the Calcutta High Court, who made the 
famous remark that the Blackmarket in Cal- 
cutta “was the only market where the necessities 
of life are obtainable.” The occasion was the 
trial of a person accused of blackmarketing. 
Those were the days of the “corrupt British 
regime,” when blackmarketing had become 
rampant, during the stresses of the Second 
World War. 

After the War was over, our great ones 
came out of the prisons and the peoples of the 
nation rejoiced because they thought that their 
day of trial and duress would soon be over. Tt 
was at that time that one of our very great—we 
thought him to be a worthy successor to the 
Father of the Nation, equally immune to flattery 
—made the remark that if he had his way 
then all the lamp-posts would be decorated by 
the bodies of the blackmarketeers. 

That very great man evidently was no more 
a man of his word than most very great men 
cf politics are. In this matter of blackmarkets 
at least he seems to be most complacent despite 
all his protestations to the contrary. His 
colleagues are equally indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of the people whose life’s blood is being 
sucked away by blackmarkets, adulteration and 
artificially created shortages. 

During the First Five-Year Plan, we were 
told that the nation would have to tighten its 
belts because that was the preparatory period. 
There were a great many Japses and @ very 
great deal of wastage and corruption during the 
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First Plan period, and the people got very little 
return for the terrific stresses they went through. 
Of course, the very great waxed fat, because like 
the lotus-eaters, they slept above the clouds, in 
holy Olympus. 

The Second Five-Year Plan should be re- 
named the Blackmarket Plan, because even at 
this early stage, we find that the swav of the 
Blackmarkets is becoming almost universal. 

For example, reputed journals like ours 
never had to go to the blackmarket for paper, 
even in the worst days of the British regime. 
We shall put it on record that we have had to 
do that in this year, during the regime of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and his adroit band of poli- 
tical adventurers. 

There are certain brands of artificial foods 
that are vital necessities in the case of invalids, 
patients and little babies whose digestive tracts 
are infected. Not a single tin of any of those 
recognised and reputed milks and milk substi- 
tutes can be got anywhere in Calcutta in the 
open market. Of course, you can get tons of any 
of them if you are prepared to pay fifty to 
seventy-five per cent extra. 

If your watch is broken, you cannot even 
get a spare part because there is no import of 
watches, and big houses have closed down. Of 
course, you can get any number of watches in 


‘the blackmarket—as you can get hootch in 


Bombay or Madras—for a price. But why in- 
crease the list, who is there in this afflicted land 
excepting our supremely complacent and blissful 
gods, and their smooth-tongued satellites, who 
has not felt the pinch. Need we say more? 
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“&conomic Situation in Asia 

The year 1957 saw marked progress in the 
felds of agriculture and industry in Asia. In 
tnat, year production of food-grains rose by 
4 per cent reaching an all-time record, and out- 
put in manufacture and mining increased by 
about 11 per cent. These figures alone, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to convey a true picture 
a: the state of affairs in the region which was 
fer from reassuring. Food still remained the 
ntincipal headache of the region. Despite the 
oreduction record established in food-grains last 
vear, output per head of population still lagged 
rome 8 per cent behind pre-war levels; more- 
over, import needs for food-grains also increased. 
In the recent annual session of the United 
Hetions’ Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East which was held in Kuala Lumpur 
(Malaya) it was made tlear by the discussions 
thet economic development in the region would 
be seriously retarded if food production could 
not be greatly accelerated, especially in coun- 
tries like India. Evidently much more remained 
tc be done to vitalise agriculture and increase 
agrcultural production. 

The rate of industrial growth in Asia in 
1957 was 11 per cent over 1956: this was much 
ahead of the rate of industrial expansion in the 
world as a whole (which was 34 per cent over 
195€). Yet even here also recent trends in trade 
payments caused anxiety. Imports to this 
regicn increased but exports fell which naturally 
led tc some tightening of import restrictions. 
Aguin even this increased industrial production 
was -ar from adequate for meeting the needs of 
the region. 
according to the ECAFE’s Economic Sur- 
vey, both in agriculture and industry demand 
outran supply. This resultdd in continued in- 
flationary pressure, adverse trade balance and 
decliring foreign exchange reserves. Thus a 
“somewhat precarious and even alarming situa- 
tion” had arisen. Price fluctuations in com- 
modity markets continued to have disturbing 
effects on Asian economics. 

Ore of the major questions before the 
Asian nations was whether they should, in their 
development efforts, build up only their conven- 
tione] power resources based on coal, hydro- 
power and oil; or whether they should even 
now van for electricity from atomic energy and 
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try to advance on both fronts simultaneously. 
Many of the delegates to the ECAFE session at 
Kusla Lumpur considered that at the present 
stage atomie energy development would be too | 
costly for most Asian countries. The Indian 
delegate, however, significantly said that Indian 
experience had showed that by the time electri- 
fication schemes had been completed, 1, was 
almost always found that the need for power 
had outstripped capacity. I, was thus clear 
that the Asian nations had to provide for 
atomic energy development even now to some 
extent | 


India Government and Scientists 

On March 13, Prime Minister Shri Nehru 
announced in the Lok Sabha a‘ new policy 
towards the scientists in India. Shri Nehru 
said : 

“'The Government has decided to pursue 
and accomplish these aims by offering good 
conditions of service to scientists and according 
them an honoured position, by associating 
scientists with the formulation of policies, and 
by taking such other measures as may be 
deemed necessary from time to time’. 

“The aims of the scientific policy ‘are : 

“(1) To foster, promote and _ sustain, by 
all appropriate means, the cultivation of science, 
and scientific research in all its aspects—pure, 
applied and educational. 

“(2) To ensure an adequate supply, within 
the country, of research scientists of the 
highest quality, and to necognise their work as 
an important component of the strength of the 
nation. 

“(3) To encourage, and initiate with all 
possible speed, programmes to train scientific 
and technical personnel, on a scale adequate to 
fulfil the country’s needs in science tnd 
education, agriculture and industry, and defence, 

“(41 To ensure that the creative talent of 
men and women is encouraged and finds full 
scope in scientific activity. 

“(5) To encourage individual initiative for 
the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, 
and for the discovery of new knowledge in an 
atmosphere of academic freedom, and 

“(6) To secure for the people of the 
country all the benefits that can accrue from 
the acquisition ‘and application of scientific 
knowledge.” 


NOTES 


The announcement has not come a day 
too soon. The utter neglect of scientists and 
academicians is one of the peculiarities of under- 
‘developed societies where the administrators get 
all the prestige and power. In the developed 
countries of the West an administrator, unless 
he posesses special qualifications on any parti- 
cular subject, is never considered superior to an 
expert. In India, there is much difference both 
in pay, prestige and authority. It.is indeed a 
hopeful sign that the government proposes to 
associate scientists with formulations of 
policy. However, there is no room for delay in 
extending these same facilities to other branches 
of learning as well. 
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Planning at the Cross-Road 

The Second Five-Year Plan in its first two 
years of operation has not made any spectacular 
achievement. Of course no such achievement 
was expected within so short a period in view 
of the fact that the Plan involves some major 
projects the implementation of which will take 
a longer time. The Planning Commission some- 
times ago appointed a, Panel of Economists to 
tender advice on the rephasing of the Plan, But 
it is very unfortunate that these noted econo- 
mists have made recommendations which are 
not only disappointing, but have lost signi- 
ficance in bewildering and conflicting statements. 
The recommendations are hedged with so many 
qualifications that it will rather be impossible 
to take any action on them. The members of 
the Panel state that they had not had sufficient 
time to examine all the materials placed at 
their disposal. Yet strange it is that they ven- 
tured to tender their advice to the authorities 
on so important a topic as the economic plan- 
ning. The only redeeming feature is that they 
“are convinced that there was nothing basically 
Over-ambitious in the initial targets of the 
Plan.” Only Professor Shenoy holds a contrary 
opinion as he thinks that the Plan has been, 
over-ambitious. The majority opinion states 
that “if the Plan has run into difficulties, it is 
because of the inadequacy of efforts, mainly 
organisational, that has so far gone into its Im- 
plementation.” There is a section of opinion in 
the country which holds that the Plan is over- 
ambitious. The epithet itself is ambiguous be- 
cause there is no tangible standard by which to 
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give such a verdict that the Plan is over- 
ambitious. Under the Second Plan, the per 
capita expenditure will come to only Rs. 1383 
and that is certainly not, over-ambitious. To 
declare it to be so is to ask not to undertake 
any planning at all. The Russian economic 
Plans were much more ambitious than their 
The economic planning is 
essentially directed towards making up the 
arrears of economic development that remains 
backward for centuries. Only the votaries of 
laissez faire economic system are still haunted 
with the hallucination that anything done by 
the publie authorities in the field of economic 
development constitutes an encroachment on the 
private sector which alone is entitled to take 
up economie development’ to its convenience 
and pleasure. 


In a country where the rate of capital for- 
mation is just 7 per cent of the total national 
income, it cannot be said by any stretch of 
imagination that the economic effort on the 
State level is over-ambitious. Besides the coun- 
tries of the West, even in many countries in 
Asia, like Ceylon and Burma, the rate of capital 
formation is much higher than that, of India. 
The private capital, particularly the indigenous 
capital, has failed to retrieve the position. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Birla’s assertion that the 
private sector has done its part of the duty 
assigned to it in the matter of capital formation, 
it is a fact that the rate of capital formation in 
the private sector has not been up to the 
standard. The rate of indigenous capital for- 
mation will hardly exceed Rs. 50 crores a year 
and most of this amount goes towards acquisi- 
tion of existing foreign concerns in this country. 
The setting up of big industrial projects will 
remain a responsibility exclusively for the public 
sector and the private sector has neither the 
ability nor the willingness to undertake such 
industria] development on a gigantic scale, 
barring a few notable houses. What has been 
done in the private sector in rceent years is 
mainly due to the efforts of foreign private 

capital and initiative. 

The inflationary pressures of 1957 and the 
earlier part of 1958 and the serious strain on the 
balance of payments position are related mainly 
to the progressive rise in investmen¢ in the 
public sector that has been taking place over 
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the last few years. The capita] formation in the 
public sector has been going up steadily in 
pursuance of the Plan. The allocations for net 
capital formation at the Centre—including 
those for utilisation by State—amounted to 
about Rs. 600 crores in the-revised estimates 
for 1956-57 and about Rs. 743 crores in the 
budget estimates for 1957-58 as compared with 
Rs. 460 crores in 1955-56. As against ceiling 
outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores over the five-year 
period, the outlay for the first two years is esti- 
mated at about Rs. 1,515 crores: Rs. 670 crores 
in 1956-57 and Rs. 845 crores in 1957-58. 
Financing of this outlay is estimated to have 
involved deficit financing. by the Centre and the 
State aggregating to about Rs. 600 crores. The 
deficits in the balance of payments are related 
to the investment and consumption trends rela- 
tively to production jin the economy as a 
whole rather than to the public sector plan as 
such, The Planning Commission recognises that 
the progress on mobilising: domestic resources 
for the plan has been inadequate. For 1958-59, 
the Centre and the States are to allocate about 
Rs. 1,000 crores by way of plan expenditure. 
This means a step-up of about Rs. 155 crores 
as compared with the estimated outlay in 


1957-58. The bulk of this step up in the Centre’s 


plan expenditure accounts mainly for the rail- 
ways and the industrial projects. 


As regards the rising tempo of inflationary 
tendencies in the country, the Panel of econo- 
mists states that the Plan has generated “a, large 
inflationary potential even in its early stages.” 
The Panel holds the view that the inflationary 
pressure has not been in the past nor is likely 
to be in the future such that it cannot be held 
in check by appropriate policy, including direct 
controls at particular points. The rise in price 
level, is also increasing the cost of planning and 
the inflationary spiral creates a vicious circle 
which draws into its vortex the higher prices. 
The Panel observes that the expenditure of 
Rs. 4,800 crores in the public sector will be 
possible at the present prices, if external re- 
sources of the order of Rs. 700 crores are forth- 
coming. It alsa stresses that there should be 
considerable increase in the efforts to mobilise 
domestic resources in all forms and utmost care 
be taken to see that all available resources are 
fully utilised. : 
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The total of external: assistance qguthorised 
since the Second Plan commenced to the end of 
December 1957 comes to Rs. 480 crores. ‘This 
does not include the $225 million assistance 
from the USA. The credits from Germany, 
Japan and France have also not been taken 
into account. The utilisation of external assist- 
ance is estimated at Rs. 96 crores in 1956-57. 
For 1957-58, the utilisations are expected to 
agorecate to Rs. 180 crores. There is also a 
carry over of about Rs. 130 crores from the 
authorisations of the First Plan period. Under 
the various programmes of assistance already 
in operation or in sight, the total foreign assist- 
ance to this country in 1958 is estimated at 
Rs. 325 crores for which credit has been taken 
in the budget. 

The main drawback of the Indian Plan is 
that it has overstrained and it is not over- 


abmitious. It is over-strained in view of the 


limited resources and ability of the country. 
Instead of concentrating on the development of 
strategic industries, the Plan has tried to attend 
too many fronts ‘all at a time and it has cost the 
country with dissipation of energy and resources. 
For the sake of expansion, concentration has 
been sacrificed. The Panel of economists also 
states that “it is necessary, in view of the short- 
age of both external and internal resources, to 
secure the maximum economy in the outlay of 
resources for the end-results in view.” It also 
emphasises that all postponable expenditure 
should be abandoned and a strictly utilitarian 
approach adopted’ in the matter of all construc- 
tion work and the provision of amenities. 

By 1960, India’s foreign exchahge gap will 
amount to Rs. 800 crores—Rs. 590 crores in 
the public sector and the balance in the private 
sector. The Government of India hopes that by 
that time steel from the three steel proejcts 
would be ‘available for sale in the market, The 
Government of India is banking upon this 
expectation and hopes that India will be able 
to repay her foreign loans by exporting steel in 
the world market. One point that should ‘not ‘be - 
lost sight of is that the world market faces a 
keen competition in steel. The main competitors 
are Germany, Britain and the USA’ and also 
the European Steel Commumity. India -can 
little hope to export her steel to the European 
markets. She will have to rely mainly for the 
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markets in the Middle East and other countrics 
of the South-East Asia. But the capacity for 
import of these countrics “is very limited. 
Besides, India’s internal needs for stecl is 


progressively increasing and to meet her domes. ‘ 


tic requirements there will be left ‘a little surplus 
of steel for export abroad. The commitmenis 
undcr the deferred payments scheme should not 
be further increased. The Government of India 
today is heavily indebied to foreign countries 
and institutions ‘and overnight she will not be 
in a position to redeem all her international 
monetary obligations. 


The continuous drain on our foreign ex- 
change reserves has been a cause of concern to 
the Planning Commission. The rapid depletion 
of our foreign exchange resources has been 
accelerated on account of increasing expenditure 
on defence purposes and impor?s of foodgrains 
which had been more than anticipated, The 
import of consumer goods also show a steady 
increase despite. all efforts to curtail them. 


1957-58, the imports amounted to Rs. 1,076 


crores and this reprcsented an increase of Rs. . 


326 crores higher than in 1955-56. 


The Planning Commission maintaing that 
the imports are likely to continue at a higher 
rate in the current year, despite the severe 
restrictions imposed, owing to a heavy load of 
past commitments amounting to Rs. °990 crores. 
These are bound to be reflected in actual imports 
during the current year. Of the total amount 
of Rs. 1,076 crores, Rs. 661 crores is on 
private account, excluding imports of steel, and 
Rs. 416 crores on Government account. The 
increase of Rs. 326 crores in 
those in 1955-56 is mainly accounted for by 
increased imports of iron and _ steel and 
machinery, defence stores and foodgrains, which 
totalled Rs. 258 crores. The balance is largely 
made up by increases in items required 
primarily for the maintenance of the economy 
at a higher level. There is also a considerable 
increase of Rs. 13 crores under net import of 
currency notes which reflected the extent of 
gold smuggling in the country. In the very first 
year of the second Plan, India had to import 
foodgrains for Rs. 102 crores as against Rs, 29 
crores in the previous year. The average annual 
requirements of imported foodgrains was 
‘originally placed by the Planning Commission 
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ai Rs. 48 crores. In the second year of the 
Plan, the food imports went up to Rs. 150 
crores. The higher import of foodgrains has 
1ctarded the pace of development in other fields. 

One thing that strikes us most in this 


,connection is why the various journal on light 


topics are allowed to be imported from the 
USA when India is struggling hard for the 
conservation of her foreign cxchanges. It is 


strange that while utility goods are not being 


allowcd to be imported from that county, 
journals and periodicals are allowed to be 
imported in ever-increasing numbers, The 


import of such journals not only from the USA 
but also from various other countries are 
draining ‘away the valuable resources of foreign 
exchange resources of the country. Excepting 
those on scientific and cultural, the import of 
journals which are mainly propagandist in 
nature should be largely restricted, no matter 
from. which country they are imported. 

The best way to progress with prosperity 
jn the immediate future will be to concentrate 
the limited resources of the country on the core 
of the Plan which includes s¥rabegic devclop- 
ments, 


The Union Budget 

The Union budget for the year 1958-59 
brings no major surprises, particularly for the 
common man, The proposed Gift Tax was well 
expected and the reduction in the exemption 
limit of the Estate duty has been in keeping 
with the developments. The new measures of 
taxation are designed to make such improve- 
ments ‘as are necessary to make the present 
pattern of taxation-an integrated ome and to 
plug any loopholes in taxation. The Gift Tax 
is dcsigned to fill a gap in the scheme of direct 
taxation and will not only make evasion difficuli 
but also spread the tax burdens more equitably. 
The total revenue ‘after taxation has been placed 
at Rs. 768.99 crores and the total expenditure 
at Rs. 796.01 crores. The total uncovered 
deficit will be Rs. 27.02 croyes. 


The revenue estimates for the year 1958-59 
are as follows: Rs. 170 crorcs from Customs 
las against Rs. 183 crores in 1957-58; Rs. 304.76 
crores from Union Excise Duties as against Rs. 
264 crores in the preceding year; Rs. 55.50 
crores from Corporation tax; Rs. 84.53 crores 
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from ‘Taxation oh income other than Cor- 
poration tax, as against Rs. 82.47 crores in the 
preceding year; Rs. 44 crores from Civil 
Administration and Rs. 386.62 crores from 
Currency and Mint. 
vield only Rs. 7 crores, Expenditure Tax Res. 
3 cores, Gift Tax Rs. 3 crores and Wealth Tax 
Rs. 12 crores. 


‘The estimates of the* major heads of 
expenditure will be as follows: Direct demands 
on revente Rs. 94.45 crores; Irrigation Rs. 
13 crores; Civik Administration Rs. 200.44 
crores; Defence Services Rs. 278 crores; Grants 
States Rs. 47 crores; Expenditure on 
displaced persons will be Rs. 20.48 crores and 
ihe Extraordinary items will cost Rs. 28.40 
crores and other expenditures will amount to 
Rs. 50.33 crores. The total estimated ex- 
penditure of Rs. 796 crores will be much higher 
than the preceding year’s ‘expenditure which 
was placed at Rs. 719.58 crores. Of the total 
expenditure, Civil Administration ‘and Defence 
services will account for Rs. 478 crores. 

In recent months there have been criticisms 
azainst the Expenditure tax and the Wealth tax 
in view of the fact that the yield from these 
levies has been insignificant. Many expected 
that these two measures will be scrapped from 
the Statute Book. But this expectation has 
been belied. The value of these measures is 
to be judged not from the standpoint of 
collection, but from the view-point of 
integration of the tax structure. With the 
introduction of the Gift tax, the integrated tax 
structure will be completed. The other measures 
inat provide links in the chain are the Estate 
duty, the wealth tax and the expenditure tax. 
These levies will collectively function as the 
cneck-posts so as to prevent evasion, Tax evasion 
has been ‘a widespread problem in India and as 
such these measures are directed towards stopp- 
ing the evasion. Notwithstanding such heavy 
barrages of taxation measures, evasion will 
persist because the administration responsible 
yor the collection of taxes is inefficient and 
corrupt to the backbone, It is corrupt to the rank 
and file and the few honest officers at the top 
are not in a position to tackle this problem of 
tax evasion. ‘T’ax ‘evasion is an open secret in 
tadia and it has become an essential characteris- 
tic of our taxation structure. 


io 
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The Paper called Economic Survey, 1957-58, 
issted along with the Central Budget Papers 
states that the pressure on internal resources and 
balance of payments continued to be felt through 
1957-58. The wholesale prices showed an up- 
ward trend until Agust 1957; and in the nine 
montis from January to September 1957, foreign 
exchenge reserves declined by Rs. 252 
crores, The various corrective measures 
taker, in the course of the year have now 
begun to yield effect. Inflationary pnessures in 
the system have abated to a certain extent. 
The rise in prices has been halted and even 
sligh-ly reversed, the index of wholesale prices 
in January 1958 being 106 as compared with 
that of 107 a year earlier and 112 in August 
1957. The rate of withdrawal of the foreign 
exchenge assets of the Reserve Bank has come 
down markedly from about Rs. 8 crores a week 
on an average in the first six months of the 
fiscal year to below Rs. 3 crores a week since 
December 1957. 


Taking into account the continuing require- 
ments of the Second Five-Year Plan, the process 
of br:nging about ‘a bettar balance in the economy 
can be said to have only begun. The tasks 
ahead are onerous. In the coming year, the 
increase in national output is likely to be some- 
what smaller than in the current year, as the 
rice crop is short and the rate of increase of 
industrial production has tended to slow down. 
The stresses and strains in the economy may 
be expected to continue throughout the plan 
period, and even subsequently though their 
intensity and the points at which they become 
mannifest may vary from time to time. It is 
essential to minimise ‘and to correct them, and at 
the same time to proceed with development. 

- .n the present economic situation of India, 
fiscal policy has to be directed to the maximum 
mobilisation of resources for financing the plan. 
Considerable fresh taxation was undertaken in 
1956-57. The budget for 1957-58 enhanced 
taxation further so ‘as to make it yield about 
Rs. 103 crores in a full year; it also initiated 
certain changes in the tax structure so as to 
make it more capable, over a period, of meeting 
the needs of development. Two points deserve 
mention in this connection. Firstly, that part 
of the resources raised by the Centre last year 
has Deen transferred to the States in pursuance 
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of the Finance Commission’s award. Secondly, 
the resources ‘available in the form of public 
savings are still short relatively to the require- 
ments. While the full yield of some of the tax 
measures adopted in 1957-58 will take time to 
materialize, it is clear that these measures have 
assisted materially in keeping down inflationary 
pressures and in creating ‘a new awareness in 
the country of the effort and sacrifices that 
have necessarily to go into a development plan. 


For the next year, the revenue from customs 
has been placed at Rs. 170 crores, the decrease 
of Rs. 13 crores as compared with the current 
year’s revised estimates reflecting the effect of 
the restrictions on imports. Excise duties ‘are 
expected to yield Rs. 260.45 crores, excluding 
Rs. 41.48 crores from additional duties on 
sugar, cloth and tobacco which accrue in almost 
their entirety to the States. This is ‘an improve- 
ment of Rs. 8 crores over the current year’s 
revised estimates. Under [ncome-tax, the 
revenue is placed at Rs. 217 crores, allowing for 
a normal expansion in revenue of Rs. 103 
crores over the current year’s revised estimate. 
The Wealth tax is expected to yield Rs. 12.5 
crores, the tax on railway fares Rs. 9.22 crores 
and the expenditure tax Rs. 3 crores. The 
revenue from posts and telegraphs is estimated 
at Rs. 2.34 crores against Rs. 1.23 crores in 
the current year. The dividend payable by the 
railways next year is estimated ‘at Rs. 49.58 
crores of which Rs. 7.04 crores will be taken 
as contribution to revenue and the balance of 
Rs. 42.54 crores in reduction of interest 
payments on the expenditure side. The surplus 
profits of the Reserve Bank next year has been 
placed ‘at Rs. 30 crores, the same as in the 
current year. A credit of Rs. 7.34 crones has 
also been taken on account of the surplus of 
the cement account of the State Trading 
Corporation to be transferred to Government. 
This amount will be utilised on the development 
of national highways. The share of income-tax 
payable to States next year will be Rs. 76.97 
crores ‘against the current year’s revised estimate 


of Rs. 73.43 crores. 


The estimates for defence services show an 
increase of Rs. 12.09 crores over the revised 
estimate for the current year. The increase is 
wholly in the ‘sir force estimates mostly for the 
purchase of stores for replacement, The navy 


estimates show an increase of Rs. 1.46 crores 
but this is offset by a reduction in the provision 
for the ‘army. Civil expenditure next year 
shows an increase of Rs. 64.34 crores over the 
revised estimate. Of this increase, payments to 
States of the proceeds of the additional excise 
duties on sugar, cloth and tobacco account for 
Rs. 27.96 crores. The greater part of the 
balance is due to larger provision for nation- 
building development and social services. The 
provision for expenditure on nation-building 
and development services under civil adminis- 
tration amounts to Rs. 130.09 crores as 
compared with Rs. 109.62 crores during the 
current year. The provision for education at 
Rs. 20.63 crores is higher by Rs. 5.48 crores 
and includes Rs. 11.98 crores for grants to 
States, Rs. 2.51 crores for scholarships and 
Rs. 4.32 creres for grants to the University 
Grants Commission. For expenditure on medical 
and public health, the provision has been 
increased from Rs. 10.43 crores this year to 
Rs. 16.0 crores next year and for agriculture 
and allied services, the provision made next 
year is Rs. 17.64 crores against the current 
year’s revised estimate of Rs. 16.85 crores. The 
provision for scientific research has also been 
stepped up by Rs. 3.7 crores and that for indus- 
tries and supplies by Rs. 1.62 crores. The 
estimates also include a provision of Rs. 6 
crores for grants to States to help them to raise 
the emoluments of their low-paid employees, 
the corresponding provision for 1957-58 being 
Rs. 5 crores. The newly-constituted Naga Hills 
and Tuensang District will cost about Rs. 3.64 
crores next year. Capital expenditure in the 
coming year has been placed at Rs. 412 crores 
excluding a formal adjusting debit of Rs. 78 
crores in respect of loan assistance. 

Tax on Gifts: In proposing the Gift Tax, 
the Finance Minister observed: “The idea of 
a Gift Tax is not new. Many honourable 
members have stressed both in this House and 
the other House the need for introducing such 
a measure at an early date. The transfer of 
properties through gifts to one’s near relations 
or associates is one of the commonest forms 
of avoidance of not only the Estate Duty but 
also of Income-tax, Wealth Tax and even the 
Expenditure Tax. The only way of effectively 
checking this practice-is to levy a tax on gifts. 
Such a tax is ‘already being levied in other 
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cotntries, for example, USA, Canada, Japan ‘and 
Ausirialia. The Taxation Enguiry Commission 
also accepted the Gift Tax as theoretically an 
allractive proposition.” 

The tax is proposed to be levied on gifts 
by whomsoever made, the only exceptions being 
charitable institutions, government companies, 
ccrporations established by Central or State 
Acts and public companies whose affairs. are 
ecntrolled by six persons or more. The tax will 
be levied on the donor on the value of all 
gifts made by him during a year, but for the 
purpose of determining the rate of the duty, 
the gifts made during the four years precedins 
the year will be aggregated. Gifts up to a total 
value of Rs. 10000 in any year will be 
exempted and if the value of the gifts made 
during anv year exceeds this sum, only the 
execss will be subjected to tax. The basic 
exemption of Rs. 10,000 will be reduced to 
Rs. 5,000 if gift to any one individual donee 
during a year exceeds Rs. 3,000. 

In the opinion of the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission, a gift tax is theoretically an 
attractive proposition, but it requires consider- 
ahie experience of the operation of estate duty 
before it can be introduced. One of the 
prerequistites for overating successfully a tax of 
this nature would be to introduce the submission 
by Income-tax assessees of a_ statement of 
assets and liabilities. As more experience is 
gained of this type of work, the introduction 
of the gift tax will be feasible. The rates of 
death duty are at present low. The value of a 
eift tax as a second line of defence for estate 
duty is greater if the rates of the latter are 
steeply progressive. It may be pointed out 
that all gifts inter vivos made within two years 
of the death of a person are chargable to estate 
duty. The Gift Tax was suggested by Prof. 
Kaldor. He recommended that the gift tax 
should be levied uniformly on all transfers, 
wiether made during lifetime or coming into 
operation after death. He also suggested that 
the gift tax should ultimately replace the 
present Eastate Duty and the rate of gifts-tax 
shculd be double the present rates of Estate 
Duty. He also suggested that the gifts-tax should 
be levied upon the donee, that is, the person 
who will receive the gift. The rates should be 
pregressively higher according to the total net 


wealth of the donee after the gift. The proposed should be conducted in 
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gifts-tax, however, will be levied not on donee, 
but on the donor and the rate will be the same 
as for the Estate Duty. The only difference is 
that the first slab of Rs. 50,000 will not be 
exempted from the tax. The rates of gifts-tax 
range from 4 per cent on the first slab to 40 
per cent on gifts over Rs. 50 lakhs. The 
exemption limit of the Estate Duty will also be 
reduced from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 50,000. 

The gifts-tax, like the incometax, will 
give rise to widespread evasion because it will 
be administered by the same authorities. It 
would have been better if a legacy duty was 
impos2d. In Britain there exists the legacy 
duty and it is levied on thie person receiving 
the legacy. If a person makes gifts of small 
amounis every year, he will be ‘able to make 
cumulatively a gift of considerable amount 
without coming undcr the mischief of the law 
relaticrg to the gifts-tax. The legacy duty on 
the other hand is in a position to take into 
accourt the total amount received by the 
legatee and evasion thus is not possible under 
it, 


A Wise, Though Belated, Step 

The resolution unanimously adopted by 
the West Bengal Legislative Assembly on 
March 26, recommending the adoption of 
Bengali as the official language of the State, 
through belated, is a step in the right direction. 
Our views of this matter is well-known and 
was re-iterated in these columns more than 
once Curing the recent months. 

That the Bengali language is in the pro- 
cess of being accorded its rightful place at 
home cannot but be of the greatest pleasure to 
the Bengalis. That however is not the point 
at issue. The problem is to accord every 
Indian language its free play in society. 
Ordinarily this need not become a “problem” 
at all> But our leaders have somehow 
managed to make a problem. of it. An ordi- 
nary man may wonder how it becomes a prob- 
lem if a man is asked to read and write in his 
own mother-tongue. But our all-knowing 
leaders with their “concern” for the people 
certainly could not allow either the education 
or the administration to be intelligible to all. 

It has therefore taken more than a decade 
to accept the principle that administration 
the language of the 
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NOTES 


people. If the leaders have hesitated to 
adopt the simple course of allowing the local 
administration to be run in the language of 
the people, they have shown the. greatest 
agility in imposing the language of their choice 
upon the people in fields which are far more 
complex. One of the funniest thing has been 
that while so much enthusiasm is being shown 
to make Hindi the official language, Hindi is 
not yet a full-fledged official language in any of 
the Hindi-speaking states. It is to be hoped 
that the example of Madhya Pradesh, Madras 
and West Bengal in making their  fegiona! 
languages (Hindi, Tamil and Bengali respec- 
tively) the official language for the state would 
be emulated by other states and the regional 
languages would soon become the official 
language of the regions concerned that would 
provide a great fillip to the development of 
education and culture of the regions and of 


India as a whole. Particularly, the West 
Bengal Government should lose no time to 
implement the unanimous verdict of the 


people’s representatives to make Bengali the 
official language. 


The said resolution of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly also urged the Govern- 
ment of India to re-examine the question of an 
official language for India. It asked for the 
continuance of English as the official language 
until another language is thought fit to replace 
it. Given the object that English would have to 
be replaced, this is the most reasonable sugges- 
tion for the immediate future. It must clearly 
be understood that English cannot for ever re- 
main as the language of administration in India. 
The suggestion that the existence of a few lakhs 
of English-speaking Anglo-Indian minority 
justifies its retention as such is an invidious 
one to say the least. It is again difficult to 
agree with the suggestion, even if it should come 
from such q distinguished Indian as Rajaji, that 
Commonwealth membership in any way obliges 
India to retain English. If there should in rea- 
lity be any such obligation, Indians should agi- 
tate for severing Commonwealth links and not 
for retaining English: Democracy’s greatest 
hurdle in Indig is the use of English as an 
official language. The sooner it goes, the better. 
It is only the authoritarian and the most un- 
reasonable attitude of the so-called supporters 
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of Hindi that stands in the way. This authori- 
tarianism and unreasonableness find expression 
in the statement that India’s unity demands 


Hindi as the official language, as the medium of | 


education and so on, If India’s unity is so 
fragile that it would break down unless kept 
clamped under the thumb of the Hindiwallas 
then its future is already doomed. No sensible 
Indian would however think like that. Indians 
would remain in India as Indians because India 
ensures the greatest freedom to all for the deve- 
lopment of the culture and way of life of each, 
and not because they would like somebody else 
to impose his will upon them. Only the fascistic 
cry of “unity in danger” at the slightest move- 
ment for extension of freedom to the people can 
break that unity and the fissiparous tendencics 
that are emerging from the anti-Hindi move- 
ment are an indication of that danger. Let all 
of us beware of it In time. 


Hindi Lexicon 

‘The All India Radio-and the Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India are en- 
eaged in the preparation of two Hindi dic- 
tionaries. The AIR Lexicon would concentrate 
upon terms that are normally required for the 
dissemination of news and other features by 
different stations of the All India Radio, while 
the other Lexicon is to be more comprehensive. 
In reply to a question in the Lok Sabha on 
March 13 it was stated that AIR Hindi dic- 
tionary would not be made public as it was be- 
ing prepared solely for departmental use. 

The wisdom of duplicating the work of com- 
piling a Hindi lexicon is not obvious. In view of 
the financial implications the Government should 
have explained why simultaneously two bodies 
were working on the preparation of almost the 
same type of Hindi dictionary. At all events. 
part of this money might have been more fruit- 
fully spent even on translating books into Hindi, 
if the authorities were so reluctant to spend anv 
money on the propagation of any other langu- 
age, because such translation would at least 
have the merit of making a rea] addition to the 
Hindi literature. 


Republic Day Celebrations 

The undermentioned report would be 
interesting reading. This is an indication of the 
government’s mereasing love for grandeur for 
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which it does not hesitate to spend lavishly 
though finance may be tight in more desirable 
fields: 

“New Delhi, March 3. The expenditure 
incurred by the Government of India on 
Republic Day celebrations had progressively 
gone up from Rs. 18,300, in 1951 to Rs. 6.12 
lakhs in 1957, according to a written reply 
given by Mr. F. P. Gaekwar, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Defence Minister in the Lok 
Sabha today.” 

The weekly Vigil in a leading article on 
March 15 writes: 

“Every year the anniverdary of the 
inauguration of the Constitution is celebrated 
with great pomp as the Republic Day under 
State auspices. One of the objects, presumably, 
is to teach the people to love and honour the 
Constitution. But what use is all this pomp 
when the very Directive Principles of the State 
are disregarded by the Government with 
impunity, as can be seen, for example, from the 
statement which the Union Minister of State 
for Education made on March 10, before the 
all-India Council for Elementary Education ? 
One of the Directive Principles of the State 
incorporated in the Constitution reads: “The 
State shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution, for free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years.” But our Minister says: “We 
have come to the painful conclusion that the 
goal of free and compulsory education as set in 
the Constitution is not within our reach, al- 
though it may be our ultimate objective. The 
target has, therefore, been reduced from six to 
fourteen to six to eleven years and that, too, to 
be reached by the end of the third Plan. The 
_panel of the Planning Commission, which 
recently reviewed the position, have considered 
this target as feasible within our resources.’ 
But even this estimate of what can be expected 
in the future, which anyway reduces the target 
and extends the time-limit as set in the 
Constitution each by one-third, is a dubious one, 
for the Minister adds: ‘Doubts are already 
being expressed that the additional funds re- 
quired for this purpose may not be available’. 

While the non-implementation of a Direc- 
tive Principle of the State might not be justi- 
ciable in a court of law, there could hardly be 
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any doubt that it was 2 moral offence against 
the Constitution. The Government’s plea of lack 
of resources was all the more untenable espe- 
cially as thousands of crores of rupees were 
being raised by taxation of finance plans which, 
whatever their other merits, were not enjoined 
by the Constitution and therefore could not take 
precedence over objects especifically mentioned 
in the Constitution.” 


The Vigil, we think, has made a new but 
nevertheless sound point on the Government’s 
failure to give effect to the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution. Moreover, as the experience 
in other countries shows, democracy cannot func- 
tion on an illiterate base. A Government with 
a democratic conviction should have considered 
public education its priority number one even 
without there being a direction in the Constitu- 
tion. In India, on the contrary, the Govern- 
mer.t, not ashamed of its failure, now proposes 
a further narrowing down of the period of 
primary education. It is difficult to conceive 
any instance where governmental irresponsive- 
hess to public opinion went farther. 


Urban Planning in Asia 

Professor Bert F. Hoselitz of Chicago 
Unversity has contributed an interesting paper 
on “Urbanization and Economie Growth in 
Asia” in a recent issue of the Economic Deve- 
lopment and Cultural Change published by the 
University of Chicago every quarter. With re- 
ference to published data, Mr. Hoselitz says 
that “urbanization in Asia has probably run 
ahead of industrialization, and the development 
of administrative and other service occupations 
which are characteristically concentrated in 
citizs.” This fact has led toa “disproportion 
between the costs of urban growth and the 
maintenance of proper facilities for the urban- 
dwellers and the earning capacity of the people 
congregated in cities” (the cities are not self- 
supporting). The great inflow of the people in 
the cities that has been witnessed in Asia in 
recent years has been due more to the “push” 
experiences in the countryside (economic and 
political insecurity in the villages which in more 
than one Asian country are ravaged by bandits 
anc despotic Jandlords) than to any “pull” of the 
towns. This tendency to over-urbanization in 
As:a has some political and social implications. 


NOTES 


“Owing to the greater concentration of popula- 
tion, the higher degree of literacy among urban 
than country-people, and the propinquity of 
centers of political decision-making, the urban 
population is more deeply involved in politics 
than the rural population . . . In view of the 
overwhelming political role exercised by the 
cities in under-developed countries and the rela- 
tive political importance of the countryside, the 
present situation of over-urbanization, coupled 
with the relatively unsatisfactory employment 
situation among urban-dwellers, must be re- 
garded as an important element of potential 
political and social instability,” Mr. Hoselitz 
writes. 

On the other hand, experimental data show 
a definite relationship between urbanization and 
literacy and in the countries of Asia and Africa, 
industrialization would contribute to an increase 
in literacy. Yet, in terms of distribution of the 
labour force, those countries are already “over- 
urbanized.” This is a paradoxical situation. 

One way out, suggests Prof. Hoselitz, would 
be to plan urbanization in the countries of Asia 
and Africa. “By urban planning,” Prof. Hose- 
litz writes, “some of the effects of social dis- 
organization which occur inevitably in the 
urbanization process can be mitigated.” It is a 
well-known fact that there is very little urban 
planning in the under-developed countries. Prof. 
Hoselitz also has referred to that. His analysis 
should help people concerned to give some 
more thoughts to the implications of urbaniza- 
tion in India and other under-developed coun- 
tries. Such attention at the proper moment is 
vital, because whatever may happen, urbaniza- 
tion would invariably progress at an accurate 
pace. 


Apartheid and the Western World 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa introduced a Bill in March 1957, pro- 
viding for segregation for non-white students in 
the South African Universities. The Bill, which 
would soon be made law, envisaged the exclu- 
sion of the non-white students from most of the 
existing universities. World public opinion was 
naturally shocked by this blatant act of racial- 
ism on the part of a government against the 
majority of the people it governed and protests 
were raised from many quarters. The Com- 
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mittee on science and freedom of the Congress 
for cultural freedom, an institution which so 
long had remained constant with a program for 
anti-Communism at any cost and which of recent 
had shown some awareness of other equally, if 
not more, important issues, made a very com- 
mendable effort to focus world attention on this 
vital issue inasmuch as the South African 
Government’s action threatened one of the 
fundamental human rights to academic freedom. 
It convened a meeting of distinguished univer- 
sity professors and academicians from Great 
Britain and other countries to criticise the 
South African Government’s policy. The meet- 
ing, which was attended by one of the leading 
white professors from South Africa who upheli 
the Government’s policy, passed a resolution 
which stated inter alia that “The South African 
Government’s proposals ,to exclude non-white 
students from the ‘open’ universities and to 
subordinate higher education for non-whites to 
a system of repressive control, are a flagrant 
denial of human brotherhood and strike at the 
roots of genuine university education. 


“This policy which deprives the South 
African universities of the right to admit persons 
whom they ceem to be worthy, menaces their 
independence and their standing as members of 
the world community of learning.” 

The resolution further called upon the 
South African Government to abstain from giv- 
ing effect to its policy. 

The London meeting against university 
segregation in South Africa would no doubt go 
some Way In impressing the publie opinion 
in some of the Western countries that freedom 
in the countries of the “free” West did not go 
very far for a substantial section of the people 
and that opposition to some of the governments 
of “democracies” was by no means invariably 
part of a “Communist threat’. 

“The governments of the Western “demo- 
cracies” must share a great degree of respon- 
sibility for the misdeeds of the South African 
Government, the latest of whose acts of law- 
lessness was the banning of the African 
National Congress. Rev. Michael Scott, that 
indefatigable fighter for the cause of African 
freedom, made this aspect of the problem clear 
in his speech before the meeting. Referring to 
South Africa’s callous disregard of the resolu- 
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tions passed ‘during. the last ten years by over- 
whelming .majorities in the United Nations 
against South Africa’s practical application of 
its own peculiar doctrine of apartheid against 
its ‘treatment of its African-majority and Indian 
minority, and against its attempts to appro- 
ptiate the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa, Rev. Scott said: 

- “South Africa bas withdrawn from all these 
debates during the past ten years, and after her 
first attempts, has declined to answer the criti- 
cism and the changes that have been made in 
the United Nations. . . . In the United Nations, 
South Africa’s position has always been defend- 
ed on purely procedural grounds . . . it has 
been defended as a rule by Britain, France, 
Belgium, Portugal and Australia. These are the 
countries whose representatives voted against 
the resolution, passed . . . by almost sixty 
votes, on the grounds that discussion of the 
matter was incompatible with Article: 4, para- 
sraph 7 of the Charter. The fact cannot be 
concealed that most of the other countries, 
known very often as Christian nations, have 
abstained from voting on this question in the 
United Nations; partly because they feel frus- 
trated at every turn in the attempts which have 
been made to conciliate South Africa or to find 
some other positive approach to the problem 
than criticism and condemnation—but they 
have abstained. Throughout the years this has 
gradually resolved itself into q debate led by 
the Asian and African peoples, supported by 
the Islamic States and by the Communist 
‘countries, this record is there for anyone to 
examine.” 


World Peace and Status Quo 

Concepts of peace differ from country to 
country and from men to men. A mechanical 
peace may be achieved if status quo is not dis- 
turbed. This may, however, be farthest from 


real peace. Not, however, all disturbances ¢" 


the status quo are productive of peace, nor the 
preservation of the status quo is a guarantee to 
peace. 

It is not unnatural however to find a 
government bent upon one particular policy to 
emphasize only the one or the other aspect of 
this dynamic process of peace. It is not again 
surprising that the Soviet. government from their 
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narzow politico-military consideration now fine 
it very convenient to stress the static aspect of 
peace, An cxample of this type of propaganda . 
is given by the article “Peace and the Status 
Quo” by M. Baturin in the latest issue of the 
International Affairs, published monthly from 
Moscow. According to this Soviet writer, world 
peace would be-.assured only if the principle 
co-existence between the socialist and capitalist 
countries on the basis of status quo is accepted 
in practice. While he makes a reference to the 
struggle for national independence of the depen- 
dent, peoples he does not explain how with the 
acceptance of the status guo of the colonial 
system, the people under subjection can gain 
independence or how there can be world peace. 
It is certainly not less violent than an inter- 
national war when French troops mercilessly 
kill thousands of Algerians. The truth is that 
no one principle is enough for the present inter- 
national situation where countries are in diffe- 
rent stages of evolution. Status quo may be 
bercficial to the Soviet Union, it certainly is no! 
for the Algerians. It is*time that people took 
oreater care before they came out with ‘theories’ 
of international relations. It is again time to 
make it clear that Soviet foreign policies were 
not always the correct policies even from nar- 
rower points of view. 


Moscow Changes | 

In the sixth major shake-up during the 
quinquennium after the death of Stalin, Nikita 
Sergievitch Khrushchev became Prime Minister 
of the USSR on March 27. It all happened 
in the usual Soviet ways with one small diffe- 
rence that Bulganin had so far not to make any 
self-condemning statement. Otherwise every- 
thing was usual: there was “complete wnani- 
mity” among the deputies. When the Supreme 
Scviet of the USSR reconvened after the recent 
ceneral elections Marshal Klementi Voroshilov 
was re-elected President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. After his re-elec- 
tion the 77-old President Voroshilov proposed 
Mr. Khrushchev as the new Premier. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s announced cabinet did not differ 
in any significant respect from the previous one. 
Mr. Bulganin retained a junior post in the 
Ministry as Chairman of the Gosbank. It was 
not possible for anyone to say whether this 


foreshadowed further ‘changes in the Soviet 
leadership, though chances are in favour of such 
an assumption. There was however little likeli- 
hood of any great change in Soviet foreign 
policy by this ministerial change insofar as 
Mr. Khruschev had all along been in firm con- 
trol of the policy-making machinery during the 
recent past. 


Story Behind Zhukov’s Dismissal 

Mr. Louis Fischer, the noted American 
journalist, has, in an article in the New Leader, 
given an interesting suggestion of the possible 
reasons behind the sudden rise and fall of Mar- 
shal Georgy Zhukov, the wartime Soviet hero. 
Zhukov had suffered much in the hands of en- 
vious Stalin. Therefore, Khruschev made Zhu- 
kov, the most popular Soviet Marshal, a great 
support for his struggle against the old guard 
commanded by Molotov, Malenkov and Kaga- 
novitch. It was, therefore, through the influence 
of the party bureaucrat Nikita Khruschev that 
Zhukov rose to prominence and position. During 
1956, Khruschev had been defeated in his efforts 
to bring the economic machinery under his con- 
trol. He, however, obtained a victory in Febru- 
ary 1957, when he succeeded in getting the 
approval of the Central Committee to his pro- 
posals for industrial decentralization, This 
initial advantage he pressed further and he got 
the old guard dispersed in June, 1957. However, 
in this struggle against Molotov, Malenkov and 
Kaganovitch, Khruschey found himself in a 
minority both at the Presidium and in the 
Central Committee of the CPSV. It was only 
through Zhukov’s open support that Khrushchev 
came out victorious. How did all that happen? 

Mr. Fischer writes:- “Zhukov did not deal 
with the issues. He reached back into the Krem- 
lin’s bloody history and brought forth some 
damning evidence against the leaders of the 
anti-Khruschev faction. First he displayed a 
ietter from Leo Kamenev, one of the trium- 
virate with which Stalin had ruled Soviet 
Russia in the years after Lenin’s death in 1924. 
The letter, Zhukov explained, was written from 
prison in 1936, in Kamenev’s blood, complaining 
to Stalin that he was being tortured. On this 
grim document was a laconic marginal order— 
‘More torture’, ate order, Zhukov said, was, 
Molotov’s, 
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“Next Zhukov declared that he had been 
studying the files of secret police chief Lavrenti 
Beria, who had been shot after Stalin’s death; 
the files proved collusion by Malenkov in some 
of Beria’s bloodiest crimes. Zhukov’s listeners 
now know that he had the archives of the 
secret police. They also knew that the same 
police files contained similar damaging data 
against Khrushchev. But the fact that the Mar- 
shal did not mention them meant that he was 
backing Khruschev, and this turned the tide.” 
Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovitch and others 
were defeated. 

From that moment Zhukov’s star began to 
rise further, he was made a full member of the 
Presidium. Zhukov began to exercise at least 
equal authority with Khruschev. This settled 
the issue and it was clear that either one or the 
other must go. Zhukov made the fatal error of 
going out of the Soviet “Union when Khruschev 
got time to conspire Zhukov out of power. A 
strict censorship effectively prevented any news 
reaching Zhukov until after his demotion had 
become a, reality. 

This information, Mr. Fischer says, was 
gathered in Poland from the Folish Commu- 
nists. There is no reason to dis-believe Mr. 
Fischer or the veracity of Polish Communists. 
Khrushchev’s latest ‘act in getting himself 
the Premiership, in addition to the party 
secretaryship, clearly confirmed his very great 
personal ambitions. Given that, the process is 
bound to be the same with variation of minor 
details. 


Soviet Decision on Nuclear Tests 

One of the boldest and most spectacular 
statements as yet made by any Government 
came on March 31 when the newly-reconstituted 
Soviet Government headed by M. Nikito 
Sergievitch Khrushchev announced that the 
Soviet Government had decided to suspend tests 
of nuclear weapons unilaterally, irrespective of 
whether the Western Powers would do so or not. 
The announcement was expected for several 
days and was made by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Gromyko, in his speech before 
the new session of the Supreme Soviet. The 
West was apparently taken aback by this Rus- 
sian move, though it was not at all unexpected. 
Efforts would no doubt be made to belittle the 
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value of this new Soviet step, but the revolu- 
tionary significance of this bold step could by 
rj means be lost upon the greater majority of 
the Governments and peoples of the world. The 
Soviet Government deserve the congratulations 
aad thanks of all. It was now the duty of other 
governments to prove their bonafides to the 
world. Would they still hesitate? 


Israel After a Decade ~ 

The State of Israel came into existence in 
1348. Situated in a hostile environment it has 
rade striking progress during this past decade. 
“here were, however, a number of factors espe- 
cally favouring the development of the new 
sate. We refer to some of them below on the 
basis of the budget speech of Mr. Levi Eshkol, 
the Israeli Minister of Finance. 

- Israel now has nearly two million people 
—more than half of whom came to the state 
acter 1948. At its inception the state had only 
$30,000 inhabitants. During the decade 900,000 
psople came as immigrants 29 per cent from Asia, 
5 per cent from Africa, 44 per cent from Europe 
aad about 1 per cent from America. Such heavy 
immigration must have meant a great headache 
t2 any other government. The fact that Israel 
had no difficulty in absorbing these immigrants 
nH addtion to its own natural increases in the 
Izbour power is explained by the fact that the 
Immigrants did not come as refugees as we 
understand it in India but they brought with 
tiem much capital and technical knowledge. 
é#ceording to Mr. Eshkol, upto March 1957 the 
capital that had been brought to Israel amounted 
t3 2,550 million dollars. “After deducting the 
sims expended on defence and reserve _ stocks, 
and the value of immigrants’ personal effects, 
te Net capital available for investment was 
cetween 1500 and 1,759 million dollars,” he 
Said. : a 

_ Moreover, the Government of Israel also had 
tie benefit of governmental help from other 
enuntries. Mr. Pinhas Sapir, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, explains. 

' “The Reparations Agreement between Israel 
end West Germany, signed in Luxembourg in 
1952, provides for German deliveries to Israel 
to a total value of DM8,500 million at an annual 
rate of DM250 million. Thus, Israel has been 
able to buy from West Germany much of the 
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equipment needed for her many new industries, 
as well ‘as rolling stock for her railways, trucks 
for her roads, and scores of vessels which will 
increase the Israel merchant marinc from a 
few thousand tons in 1948 to 600,000 tons by 
1963. 


“American grants-in-aid have also played 
an important part in financing the building up 
of irdustry, as have the contributions of Jewry 
abroad. Sales of Israel Government bonds have 
brought in $325 million in the past seven years, 
while private. investors brought in tens of 
millions of dollars. 

“The Israel Government in its turn has 
facilitated this development by granting hong- 
term loans to new enterprises, particularly in 
jhe ‘Development Ageas’—thinly populated parts 
of the country to which it wishes to attract 
new enterprises.” ” 

‘The gross investment during the past de- 
cade amounted to 5,000 million Israeli pounds 
basei on 1956 prices. An analysis of invest- 
ments from 1950 to 1956 shows that one-third 
of tke capital was invested in housing the new- 
comers, over one-fifth in agricultural develop- 
mens, about one-fifth in industry, and the 
balance in transportation and essential services,” 
the Finance Minister Mr. Eshkol said. 

This has naturally led to an increase in the 
volume of national production—agricultural and 
industrial. The gross agricultural production 
increased 33 times and industrial production 
also more than trebled. The average producti- 
vity of the workers has risen by about five per: 
cent annually. 

What are the prospects for the next decade, 
Mr. Eshkol said. 

“During the second decade, we must strive 
to reach the following three objectives : 

(a) Continued ingathering of the exiles 
and the integration and absorption of all 
immigrants, those already in the country and 
those yet to come. 

- (b) Settlement of land, reclamation of arid 
areas—there are still many—and maximum 
exploitation of natural resources. . 

(c) Economic independence, i.e., am 
attempt to bridge the gap between exports and 
imports ‘and to achieve an acceptable standard 
of living in keeping with our abilities. 

The basic conditions for success are: - 


NOTES 


Highkr proctetfon and labour output, to 
be attained by the more efficient exploitation 
of manpower and natural resources. We must 
enlarge the number of wage-carners in industry, 
egricultune, and other productive occupations 
and reduce the number of persons who are 
employed in services and on relief works. 

Lower cost of production to enable us to 
compete in world markets. 

Increased national savings, in order that 
an ever larger part of the national product can 
be exported and the proceeds devoted to 
investment,” 
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bodies were Solel Boneh, the contracting and. 
industrial corporation, the various Histadrut 
marketing organizations such as ‘Tnuva, 
Hamashbir Hamercazi, the co-operatives, and 
the Federation’s overseas financial organizations. 

“The Histadrut Secretary-General stressed 
the renewed importance of Hevrat Ovdim, the 
governing body of Histadrut economic enter- 
prises, as the central body determining overall 
policy for its many subsidiaries. Day to day 
running policy, however, would remain in the 
hands of the managers, he said. 

“In this context he also declared that the 


' basic structure of Histadrut industry would be 


Workers and Management 

Workers’ participation in management is 
cne of the current topics in this country. It is 
undoubtedly a vital, but complicated, matter. 
The report of the study group appointed by the 
Government of India, while it has thrown some 
light on the subject, has been substantially 
defective as it failed to-cover the Communist 
and American countries and Israel. One inter- 
esting aspect in the last-named country is that 
the Histadrut (the General Confederation of 
Labour) itself runs several national undertak- 
ings. Even here also they have to face the ques- 
tion of management-worker relations and the 
matter of workers’ participation in industry. In 
this connection the report, which appeared it 
the Isreal Weekly Digest, Jerusalem, March 13, 
1958, appended below, will be of some interest: 

“The Executive Council of the Histadrut, 
the General [ederation of Labour, last week 
approved its 1958-59 budget of IL20,286,000 by 
a majority, after a three-day debate which 
covered most of the current activities of the 
Federation. 

“In his keynote speech, Mr. Pinhas Lavon, 
Secretary-Gcneral of the Histadrut, stressed the 
Federation’s importance to the country both as 
a stabilizing factor and a major element in its 
economic development. He pointed out that 
Histadrut, State and publicly-owned undertak- 
ings and services comprised 60 per cent of the 
country’s economy. To continue its original 
pioneering tasks in the development of the 
country, it would have to co-ordinate its varied 
cperations and bodies and imecrease their 
efficiency. 

“The main bodies mentioned for an over- 
all revicw of their activities by central Histadrut 


revolutionized with the introduction and ex- 
pansion of worker participation in management. 

“Touching on the Histadrut‘s relations with 
the Government, he criticised the Government’s 
manipulations of the cost-of-living index and 
warned that these actiéns had an undesirable 
psychological effect on the country’s workers. 
Nevertheless, he warned those that -advocated 
the abolition of the index as a wage regulator 
that such a step might lead to a concerted fight 
for higher pay throughout the economy. 

“The income side of the budget includes 
114,932,000 in membership fees, IL1,961;000 
in levics from MHistadrut institutions and 
enterprises, and JL2,600,000 from Histadrut 
appeals abroad. Under expenditure are included 
IL7,550,000 for local Labour Councils, IL- 
2,311,700 for culture and education and an in- 
creased allocation of JL1,155,500 for youth and 
sports organizations. 

“The Executive decided to cut down on 
organizational costs and to streamline national 
and local administration. No new officials are 
to be hired; pensionable officials will ; be 
compelled to retire, and an efficiency committee 
will investigate local Labour Councils with a 
view to reducing personnel by 10 per cent. 

“Mr. R. Barkatt, head of the Political 
Departmment, announced in his report that the 
Histadrut ha:*decided to set up a liaison bureau 
in Asia. He also proposed the establishment 
of an agency to co-ordinate the Histadrut’s 
technical and economic aid abroad. 

“He told of the growing place of honour 


which the Histadrut had acquired in the 
councils of the free labour movement, and 


recalled the support extended by the A.F.L.- 
C.J.0O. during this country’s ‘darkest hours,’ 


as well as by the labour movements of Scandi- 
navia and South America. 

“In his summing up ‘speech, Mr. Lavon 
reiterated the Histadrut’s opposition to arbitrary 
dismissals, but said it was prepared to ‘accept 
the need for dropping redundant workers owing 
to technical advances. The Secretary-General 
expressed optimism’ on the prospects of reach- 
ing agreement with professional workers. He 
hoped that the forthcomnig éstablishment of the 
Yational Federation of Professional Workers 
would create a representative body of employed 
professionals who would not only be prepared 
tc make claims but also to shoulder their part 
of the national burden.” 


An African “Colombo. Plan” 


The Economic Weekly, Bombay, writes : 

“A Foundation has been set up for mutual 
assistance in Africa, “South of Sahara, for 
supply of technical aid on the model’ of the 
Colombo Plan. Technical aid will be channelled 
through this foundation to Ethiopia, the Sudan, 
Somalia, and the Spanish territories of the 
region as also to territorics of States which are 
members of the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa. South of Sahara. 

“The omission of Egypt from the list of 
countries will be noted but should cate no 
surprise. The member Governments of the 
Commission for ‘Technical Co-operation are 
Felgium, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, France, Ghana, Liberia, Portugal, 
tae Union of South Africa and the. United 
Kingdom. In a press release on the subject it 
is mentioned that all the other Governments and 
territories concerned were also invited to send 
-cbservers to the Accra meeting, at which the 
foundation was inaugurated, but apparently 
many of these Governments have not yet joined. 
Equally familiar, and on the lines of the 
Colombo Plan again, American interest in the 
scheme of technical aid was evinced by the 
Fresence of a United States observer. The 
U.S. Government, which operates aid pro- 
eramines of its own in South of Sahara, as 
elsewhere, has not however made any commit- 
ments with the new foundation. 

“Technical assistance under the Foundation 
will take the usual form of supply of experts, 
advisers and instructors to countries in the 
region, the training of personnel from the 
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region, and the supply of equipment for 
purposes of training. It will be arranged 
bilaterally between the governments concerned, 
following the practice of the Colombo Plan. 
The small secretariat of the Foundation will act 
as a clearing-house for requests for, and offers 
of, assistance.” 

Those who care to keen themselves in- 
formed about the developments in the Middle 
East would not be surprised by this develop- 
ment. Indeed, speculations have been rife for 
over @ year now about some impending policy 
formulations whereby the Western Powers could 
be in a position to ‘influence developments in the 
newly independent African countries. We have 
had occasion to refer to these manoeuvres of the 
Western Powers in these columns more than 
once. It is significant that all the members of 
this new plan are, with the exception of Ghana 
and Liberia, colonial governments having vast 
colonial stakes in Africa. The fact that no other 
independent government thought it worthwhile 
even to attend the preliminary conference is an 
eloquent testimony of the basically anti-African 
cbjectives of the framers of this new “plan”. 


Weather and Opinion 

How the realities of the situation exert an 
influence even upon the greatest minds is pro- 
vided by Bertrand Russell’s latest views on com- 
munism. Just after the Seeond World War when 
the West was secure in the belief of its superi- 
ority over the USSR through the exclusive 
possession of the Atom Bomb, the prevalent 
mood was one of “containing communism” and 
Bertrand Russell in his anti-communism went 
so far as to say that he would prefer the world 
to be destroyed by atom bombs than it to be 
tulec by communists. The Russian success in 
producing the atom bomb and the inter-conti- 
nental ballistic missile and sputnik, which 
spelled complete ruin of Great Britain and other 
West European countries in the event of a war, 
apparently has caused much re-thinking in a, sec- 
tion of Western thinkers. An index of the ex- 


‘tent of the results of such re-thinking is given 


by the following report by Reuter: 

“London, March 25.—Earl Russell 
(Bertrand Russell, the Philosopher) last night 
described as ‘absolutely insane fanaticism’ the 
belief that destruction by nuclear bombs was 
preferable to submission to a hostile power. 


_. 


~ 
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“He was speaking in a filmed interview 
on independent (Commercial) Television. 

“The 86-year-old Nobel Prize winner de- 
clared: ‘There have been bad conquerors in the 
past—-take for instance the Mongols, who were 
cruel and abominable beyond all measure in the 
time of Genghis Khan. 


“*In the time of his Grandson, Kubla 
Khan, Emperor of China, they were most 
civilised. 


“Earl Russell added: ‘Now, if the Commu- 
nists conquered the world, it would be very un- 
pleasant for a while, but not for ever. 

“But if the human race is wiped out that 
is the end.’ 

“He said he would like the Government 
to announce that it would have nothing further 
to do with the manufacture of H-Bombs, ‘and 
that it would not have Rocket sites stationed in 
this country. 

“Tf that entails our no longer being a 
member of NATO I should accept that conse- 
quence’. 

“The Labour opposition ought to ‘take 
advantage of the very strong anti-H-Bomb feel- 
ing in the country and. lead that feeling’. 

“Replying to questions, Earl Russell said 
he thought the greatest man of his own time 
was Lenin and added, ‘I do not by any means 
altogether admire his influence, but J think the 
difference that he made to the course of history 
was very great indeed’.” 


Recession | : 

The latest reports in the world markets 
indicate that a depression is coming. In the 
United States, they have substituted the ominous 
word “Depression” by a less harsh one “Reces- 
sion.’”? The symptoms of the coming ailment are 
thus given by the New York Times: 

The fundamental questions about the reces- 
sion in the U.S. are: How long will it last? 
What should be done to reverse it? 

With regard to the first question, there were 
conflicting signs last week, and no one was 
making firm forecasts. With regard to the 
second, a variety of answers were advanced in 
the Administration and in Congress, and they 
reflected differing views on the urgency of the 
situation. There was continued—and inconclu- 
sive—talk of tax cuts as a direct. stimulant to 
the geonomy. 
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These were the developments on the course 
of the economy and on the debate over remedies. 

The week’s principal indicators were these: 

Unemplcyment:. Government economists 
predicted that the figure for unemployment in 
March, scheduled for release early next month, 
will show a rise of 200,000 over February’s 5.2 
million, which set a sixteen-year record. The 
pick-up hoped for in March thus apparently has 
not developed. However, the expected increase 
in unemployment between February and March 
represents a decline from the increase of nearly 
600,000 between January and February. Also, 
a drop in initial unemployment compensation 
claims in the week ended March 15 indicated a 
decline in rew lay-offs. 

Production: The Federal Reserve Board 
reported that February industrial production 
egain dropped three points, the same as in 
January. Based on the 1947-49 average of 100, 
the February index stood at 130, compared with 
147 in December, 1956, and 144 last July. This 
means a 9.7 per cent drop since July, compared 
with seven-month declines of 8 to 9 per cent in 


the 1953-54 and 1948-49 recessions. The sector 


hardest hit was durable-goods production. 

Steel, The American Iron and Steel Institute 
reported a, slight increase in production as of 
the week before last. Output of ingots and 
steel for castings reached 1,463,000 net tons— 
54.2-per cent of capacity—compared with 
1,425,000 tons, or 52.8 per cent of capacity, 
the week before. A month previously furnaces 
were operating at 50.9 per cent. 


Consumer Prices: The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported on Friday that in February 
the cost-of-living index set a record for the six- 
teenth time in the last eighteen months. It 
rose two-tenths of 1 per cent over January, 
reaching 122.5 per cent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age. This was 3.2 per cent more than in the 
comparable period last year. Soaring food 
costs were principally to blame. B.L.S. 
Commissioner Ewan Clague said farm priccs 
have strengthened since an agricultural down- 
turn of two years ago, thus jacking up food 
prices. The reason, costs generally have conti- 
nued upward despite a recession, he said, is 
that most consumer items do not respond 
quickly to general conditions. 

How are the professional observers view- 
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ing the. economic situation, at this point?.-The 
optimists are still counting on a spring upturn 
in such areas as auto sales, house buying and 
other spending associated with the season. 
They feel that this year will be no exception, 
principally because of the  economy’s built-in 
cushions, such as unemployment compensa- 
tion, other social security benefits, and farm- 
price supports, all of which have helped to 
sustain purchasing power. ° 


On the other hand, others discount these 
arguments for optimism and point to the be- 
havior of a key economic barometer—the de- 
cline in investments in new plants and equip- 
ment. This is linked with the drop in dur- 
able goods production and the rise in un- 
employment. Confidence in the economy, they 
say, will be shown only when outlays for ex- 
pansion are on the rise again. 


The difference between Administration 
and Democratic approaches to the recession 
was underscored last week in these two state- 
ments: 

By President Eisenhower at a conference 
of Republican women in Washington: “This 
Administration is not going to be panicked by 
alarmists into activities that could actually 
make . . hardships not temporary but 
chronic.” 

By Senate Majority Leader 
Johnson in a statement in reply: “Members 
of both parties in the Senate . . . are equally 
determined to prevent panic—especially panic 
of the kind that came in 1929.” 

The President’s remarks were in line with 
the Administration’s belief that any drastic 
action should await further study of how far 
the downward trend is likely to go. The 
Administration has been counting on such 
economic valves as acceleration of already 
approved Federal spending. It is emphasizing 
that foreign-aid funds, spent largely in the 
U. §., also would help swell upward prices. 
And it is counting on the Government’s con- 
trol of credit. Thus last week the Federal 
Reserve Board announced reductions of mem- 
ber banks’ reserve requirements by one-half 
of 1 per cent, as it had done last February 19, 
thereby increasing purchasing power. Beyond 
such measures, Vice President Nixon said 
yesterday, the Administration “can’t make 


Lyndon, 
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any fina] judgment until the figures for. March 
are all im.” ~ 

On the other hand the Democrats say the 
Administration has not acted with sufficient 
urgency, and express concern that what has 
been done is not enough. In line with this, 
Congressional party leaders have been prep?: 
ing a variety of anti-recession measures, 
mossly involving Federal spending. 


The Rajasthan Canal 


Another ballyhoo has been started by a 
spaceful of earth. We append the report below. 
But what we would like to know is how much 
in toe terms of actual benefit to the common 
man, has accrued to the nation, in exchange for 
the gigantic sums spent in erecting dams and 
excavating canals? In terms of food we have 
scarcity, in the terms of net income, after pur- 
chase of essentials, we have got penury. 


New Delhi, March 29.—Excavations for 
the 426-mile Rajasthan canal, claimed as the 
biggest-ever project of its kind in the world, 
will begin tomorrow. The work will be inau- 
gurated by the Union Home Minister, Pandit 
Pant, at Talwara in western Rajasthan. 

‘The project, which is phased in two stages, . 
is estimated to cost over Rs. 66 crores and is 
expected to be completed in 10 years. 

The canal, which will be fed by the Sutle} 
and the Beas, is one of the major steps to re- 
claim a vast area of arid land in Rajasthan 
bordering Pakistan. 


In terms of actual benefits, the canal would 
release new land for nearly 200,000 families: 
there would be an additional yield of food 
and fodder worth Rs. 75 crores annually and 
3.5 million acres of land would be irrigated— 
more than half of what had been achieved in 
the country through major irrigation works 
during the First Plan. 


Preliminary work on the canal, which 
would mainly serve the Bikaner and Jodhpur 
divisions, has already been completed by the 
Central and Rajasthan Governments, and both 
have agreed, in principle, to set up a committee 
of directors and a joint board for completion 
of the project. 


The canal on completion will take off 
from the MHarike barrage on the Sutlej in 
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Punjab just below. its confluence with the 
Beas. The barrage had been completed in 
1950-52. The head regulator of the proposed 
canal has also been built with the barrage. 

For the first 110 miles the canal would 
flow through Punjab and then run close to the 
Punjab-Rajasthan border tailing off near 
Ramgarh in Rajasthan. 


It is expected to have a capacity of 18,500 
cusecs and on completion will have 500 miles 
of branches—all of them lined with cement or 
bricks to prevent wastage. The branches in 
turn would split into irrigation and water 
courses, creating a network of 25,000 miles. 

The main canal would be made navigable 
to extend the benefit of cheap transport to the 
people of the two divisions, who now have no 
roads and no other means of transport than 
camels. 

The Suratgarh branch of the canal would 
provide for the construction of two power- 
houses with a, capacity of 4,000 kw.—P.T.I. 


Siddhartha Ray’s Charges 

As it is impossible to put on record the 
entire text of Sri Siddhartha Sankar Ray’s 
_ statement, we append below the following ex 
tracts, taken from the Statesman, from his state- 
ment. These give all that is substantial in th 
report: 

The West Bengal Assembly and its  over- 
crowded galleries on Monday heard Mr. Sid- 
dhartha Sankar Ray accuse the Government of 
having failed during the period he was a mem- 
ber of the State Cabinet to take “any appreci- 
able step which could be construed as a serious 
endeavour” to attain the professed objectives of 
the Congress and its administration. 


“Indeed, during the period of my member- 
ship of the Congress and of the administration 
I clearly saw that we were helping in building 
up a morally corrupt and a physically weak 
nation—a, nation helplessly looking forward to 
an uncertain and bleak future and silently 
bearing every possible hardship and distress.” 

“Mr. Ray, who spoke from a prepared script 
for over three hours, dwelt on the activities of 
several departments but his fire was directed 
principally against the administration of the 
Food, Refugee Rehabilitation, and Relief De- 
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partments. He characterized the food policy of 
Mr. P.C. Sen as ‘diabolical’ and openly 
charged him with having violated Central direc- 
tives with regard to controls on movement and 
price of food. Mr. Ray even alleged that Mr. 
Sen had tried to keep the Chief Minister in the 
dark about the Centre’s directives. 

“Mr. Ray pointed out that at his sugges- 
tion the Cabinet had appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to remove corruption in the administra- 
tion. Explaining at some length how the sub- 
committee failed to do anything, he said: ‘In 
retrospect, today I feel that it would have been 
better if a sub-committee of this type had not 
included the Food Minister and the Police 
Minister.’ 

“It was not possible to make headway with 
removing corruption as the administration was 
‘backed by a political party whose hierarchy 
was not interested in the eradication of corrup- 
tion from our national life. The system wanted 
corruption to continue as otherwise certain 
vested interests will be adversely affected and 
greatly jeopardized.’ 

“Mr. Ray then subjected the State Con- 
gress leadership to a vitriolic attack. He said: 
‘The party leadership is now in the hands of 
such mediocrities and reactionaries as to make 
it impossible either to attain true Socialism or 
really to root out the corruption that is seeping 
into our national life every day, and when these 
mediocrities and reactionaries have personal 
interests to serve as well one can well imagine 
the corruption, confusion and chaos that are 
bound to prevail. 


“If we were really to work honestly as mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corruption Sub-committee we 
were bound to lay our hands on certain very im- 
portant vested interests. Indeed, we were bound 
to come into conflict with those people who, in 
truth, control the West Bengal Congress today 
—an unscrupulous section of rich industrialists, 
traders and business men, the privileged class 
of modern India. This class, in effect, runs the 
Congress through their stooges and agents and 
the word of this class is law.’ 

“Referring to Mr. Sen’s food policy, the for- 
mer Judicial Minister said: ‘I do not think that 
after the Bengal famine any Minister in charge 
of the food portfolio in this State has laid down 
stich an irresponsible, dangerous and devasta- 
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ting policy. At times I thought that he did not 
know his own mind but later I was convinced 
that his mind was dictated by others having 
various vested interests to serve.’ 


“Mr. Ray alleged that after the promulga- 
tion of the order under the Essential Commodi- 
ties Act permits had been issued in a manner 
which justifiably raised suspicion. ‘These per- 
mits had not been issued openly, fairly and by 
teking other Ministers, far less the public, into 
confidence. These have been distributed, at 
least definitely in some cases, to certain per- 
sons either in their own names or in the names 
of their benamdars—persons who are often seen 
te conglomerate either at the Food Minister’s 
office or at his residence or at Congress Bhavan 
tr. Chowringhee.,’ 


“Mr. Ray aceused Mr. Sen of having orally 
advised the District Magistrates of the districts 
where the control order was imposed ‘not only 
not to prosecute the offenders but also not to 
strictly enforce the price control order.’ This 
was illegal and unconstitutional. ‘What makes 
me completely to sever my connexion with this 
Goverment is the fact that knowingly and deli- 
berately it has allowed and is allowing a state 
of affairs to develop, which will inevitably re- 
sult in wide-spread breaking of laws promul- 
gated for our good. 


“Tt was absolutely clear that this food 
_ policy is morally unsound, economically fraught 
with grave dangers, constitutionally improper 
and psychologically disastrous’.” 

“Mr. Ray said that patronage to be distri- 
buted was in the hands of two Ministers—Mr. 
P. ©. Sen and Mr. Kalipada Mukherjee. He 
asked the Chief Minister to, hold an inquiry by 
an independent tribunal and let the people 
know who were the people who had _ been 
favoured with licences for a textiles and 
ration shops. ve b Eteb ote] 

“Mr. Ray wondered why the textile direc- 
tcrate had been tagged to the Food Minister’s 
portfolio when there was a Minister for Indus- 
tries and Commerce, 


"From the political prisoners’ fund to test 
relief operations in districts everything was 
controlled by these two Ministers—Mr. Sen and 
Mfr, Mukherjee’. During his tour of the dis- 
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tricts Mr. Ray had heard ¢éomplaints fron 
people and even Congress workers only against 
these two Ministers.” 


“Y joined the Congress and the administra- 
tion taking it for granted and fully relying on 
the numerous assertions made from time to time 
by our leaders that they had the firmest faith in 
Socialism and were determined to bring about 
a Classless society and a truly Socialistic State. 


“T am not saying that since the ideal has 
not been accomplished in the course of the last 
10 years I leave the Government and the Party. 
i make no such rash and insensible accusation 
but the irrefutable conclusion to which I came 
was that far from In any way alding Bengal and 
Bengalis to prosper and advance, the scant: 
tration and the party were fast leading Bengal 
to destruction and Bengalis to ruination. 


“T had not aligned myself with any group 
or section within the Congress and had throug:- 
out tried to take the most impartial and un- 
biased attitude in every matter, coming either 
before the party or the administration. It is 


only because that I definitely feel on matters 


of principle that this party and this Government 
cannot grant deliverance to our State that i 
stand aside today.” 


Correction 


There was a slip in the second paragraph 
of our editorial] note under the caption, “The 
Fiddle and the Fire,” in the March issue of The 
Modern Review, We thank the readers and 
well-wishers who have written to us pointing 
out the mistake. The true news-item-is repro- 
ducec. below: 


“New Delhi, February 27: The Lok Sabha 
burst into laughter as an Opposition member 
today punned on the Railway Minister’s name. 

“Complaining of insecurity of life due to 
increasing number of accidents on the railways, 
Mr. Atal Bihari Vajpayee (Jan Sangh) said 
that things were so bad that when one bought 
a railway ticket, there was every chance that 
one would have to bid farewell to “jag” (world) 
and “jivan” (life). Under such conditions one 
ultimately travelled with “Ram” on his lips. 

“The Railway Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
smiled,” 
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INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58 
By Pror. A. C. BANERJI 


WHat do we mean by the International 
Geophysical Year (I.G.Y.) and how has this 
idea come into being ?- These are the two 
questions which naturally come to one’s mind, 
Let us therefore trace how this concept of 
I.G.Y. has gradually developed. In 1874, it 
occurred to. German explorer Weyprecht on his 
return from Polar expedition that separate and 
unconnected expeditions of this kind could only 
advance the boundaries of knowledge to a 
limited extent. He urged that the nations of 
the -world should jointly participate in the 
exploration of ‘the Arctic regions at least for a 
year, and establish observation posts on a 
co-operative basis for this purpose. He prepared 
his scheme with details for the exploration of 
Polar areas. 3 


Three International Polar Conferences 
examined Weyprecht’s plan thoroughly in 1879, 
1880 and 1881, and approved of the same in 
malin details. It was decided that the Inter- 
national Polar Year would extend over thirteen 
months beginning from August, 1, 1882 and 
ending on August 31, 1883. The details of 
investigation were also chalked out. Twelve 
countries co-operated in this International 
Programme, But the results which were evaluated 
were confined more or less to their respective 
domains. 

A Second International Polar Year was 
arranged just after half a century in 1932-33 on 
the suggestion of Dr. Georgi of Hamburg. The 
‘efforts of the First Polar Year were repeated 
On a more magnified scale after fifty years. 
Much had been done since the First Polar Year. 
Both Poles had been reached, and cosmic rays 
had been discovered. Attempts were now made 
to unfathom the mysteries of the Antarctic more 
systematically. Arrangements ‘for ‘extensive 
investigations into meteorology, geOmagnetism, 
aurora, ionosphere, radio-communications etc., 
were made, Forty-nine countries participated in 
the programme of the Second International Polar 
Year. Many important results were achieved- 
during the Second Polar Year by the joint 
efforts of scientists, but still the evaluation of 
results lacked co-ordination. Perhaps the main 
reason for this shortcoming was that vast 
advances were made in experimental science but 
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the theoretical Physicists could not formulate 
their theories quick enough to cope successfully 
with the vast increase of new facts that were 
being discovered very fast. 

More than two decades have already elapsed 
now since the Second Polar Year. Very rapid 
progress in science in every direction during 
recent years has brought about new techniques 
of investigation and new spheres of research. 
Consequently many new questions have been 
raised and many new problems have to be sclved. 
Another over-all effort on a gigantic International 
scale has become necessary to pool all the 
resources of science for probing into the 
mysteries of the physical structure of the earth 
and its environments, 


At first it was proposed to hold a Third 
International Polar Year in 1957-58 after 
twenty-five years Instead of fifty years since the 
Second Polar Year. Luckily the year 1957-53 
happens to coincide with the next peak of the 
eleven-year cycle of Solar activity. Hence all 
the phenomena cennected with Sun spots and 
solar activity will be greatly enhanced, and 
consequently it will be possible to study them 
with greater precision during this period. Thus 
the idea first arcse in the mind of Professor 
Sydney Chapman of Oxford, who was also my 
old teacher, in 1950 that the investigations for 
the forthcoming International Year should not be 
confined to the Polar regions only, but that the 
measurements sheuld also be carried out in the 
equatorial belt and in intermediate latitudes. 
Moreover all the geophysical phencmena 
connected with the earth and its atmosphere 
should be explored comprehensively. Prof, 
Chapman also consulted Dr. Lyod Berkner, 
President of The Associated Universities 
(America), in this cOnnection and they agreed 
that the name “International Polar Year” be 
dropped and that the name “International 
Geophysical Year,” which was to be arranged 
in 1957-58, be substituted. Their suggestion 
was enthusiastically appreved by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions in 1952. This 
Council officially constituted a special committee 
for the International Geophysical Year, viz., 
“Comite special de l’Annee Gecphysique Inter- 
nationale,” It speedily set up a planning 
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committee under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Chapman. He prepared a plan in detail which 
was thoroughly examined by several scientific 
bedies and substantially approved. 

The International Geophysical Year which 
began on July 1, 1957, would cover a pericd 
oi 18 months ending on December 31, 1958. 
More than 5000 scientists from 56 countries 
have now agreed to co-operate in a colossal 
international effort for stutlying exhaustively 
all geophysical phenomena connected with the 
earth and the environments, Mother Earth still 
holds many secrets in her bosom from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, from the East to the 
West, and from the depths of the ocean to the 
heights of upper atmosphere, 

Eleven working groups have been formed 
tc uncer‘ake investigations during the Geophysi- 
cal Year, wviz., World Days, Meteorology, 
Geomagnetism, Aurora and Airglow, Ionosphere, 
Sear Activity, Cosmic Rays, Longitude and 
Latitude, Glaciology, Oceanography, and Publi- 
cations, 

In addi*ion, work on two other groups has 
als) started, viz., Seismology and Gravity 
measurements, and Rockets and Satellites, 

OBSTRVATIONAL REGIONS 

For observation special emphasis has been 
given to the Arctic and Antarctic regicns where 
many important and interesting phenomena are 
expected to be cbserved. Numerous  obser- 
vational posts have been arranged within the 
equa'orial bel:. In the past the number of cbser- 
vational spots in that belt were very few. A 
few meridians have also been specially selected, 
along which there would be dense sets of 
observaticnal posts. Three such meridians ex- 
terding from pole to pole have been specially 
selscted. These meridians are -+80°W (a line 
ecting through Hudson Bay and Canada, along 
the Eastern U.S. Coast, and the West Coast of 
Latin America), +10° (a line covering part of 
Scandinavia, Middle Eurcpe, Africa and part of 
the Atlantic ocean), and +140°E (a line going 
through Alaska and the Pacific Ocean). Oceanic 
stations have been established at various places 
fer exploring the oceans. Upper atmosphere 
will be investigated by means of rockets and 
_ artificial satellites. 

Wortp Days 

Continuously throughout the Geopysical 

Year, all interesting data that may be collected 
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will be recorded and all gecphysical facts that 
may be available will be recorded. Moreover 
there ate certain selected days during whichi 
extensive investigation is specially planned, These 
days are called “Regular Werld days.” In 
addition to these “World days,” “Special World 
Intervals” are also’ contemplated. An “Alert” is 
to be given when there is reasonable expectation 
of unusual magnetic, ionospheric or auroral 
activities, or meteor showers or if the reckets 
are to be launched. “The Alert” has been 
defined as “a call to readiness to all those wish- 
ing tc undertake special observations during a 
special world interval.” It would be desirable, 
if possible, to transmit “Alerts” four or five 
days >efore a “Special World Interval” is 
arranged. The Radio Warning Service in 
Virginia, U.S.A., will be specially responsible 
for arnouncing “Special World Intervals.” | 
ANTARCTICA 

Antarctica is a strange land most of which 
is stil] unexplored. It is an enormeus continent 
and covers more than 13 million square 
kilometres. Its extent is as much as Europe 
and Australia taken together. It has got an 
average height of 2000 metres, and some heights 
are over 6000 metres. In the Antarctic programme 
specdia. attention would be given to the study 
of Acrora Australis—“Southern lights,” as till 
now no complete series of observations are 
available with regard to its appearance, fre- 
quency, and cther peculiarities. 

It would be necessary to know how much 
ice and snow exist in the Antarctic. A rough 
estimate of their total quantity can be made by 
carefu. measurements at many different places. 
When we are able to get this information we 
shall 5e in a position to draw cenclusions as 
to the meteorclogical and climatological influences 
of these ice and snow masses. There is also 
an impertant programme for investigation of 
the icnosphere over the South Polar regions 
during long winter months when the Sun is 
absent. It is believed that the radiation from 
the Sun is the principal agent which breaks up 
the atoms of the air in the ionosphere with the 
result that the reflection of radio waves become 
possib-e. Hence it is difficult to account for 
the continued existence of ionised layers over 
polar regions under these conditions, The 
scientists are naturally awaiting anxiously to get 
an opportunity of studying the composition and 
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special features of the ionosphere in this unique 
situation. New valuable information which they 
hope to get in this matter may substantially 
modify the existing scientific theories about the 
existence of the ionosphere. 

It is also necessary to study a few ‘special 
problems relating to Antarctica. These are, viz., 
the influence of the ‘atmospheric processes ‘in 
the Antarctic regions on the general circulation 


of air round the world; the basi¢ laws governing - 


the movement of the Antarctic waters and their 
connection with the circulation of the waters of 
the world’s oceans; ihe geological structure and 
development of the Antarctic ocean bed, the ice 
of the Antarctic waters, the biology and history 
of the Antarctic and the mapping of the 
Antarctic. 

A few decades ago, expeditions to the 
Arctic and the Antarctic were the most hazardous 
adventures which cost the lives of a number of 
explorers. Now medern technology has com- 
pletely altered the picture. Modem marhimes 
have been able to overcome the resistance of 
Nature. Huge ice-breakers, electric snow-ploughs 
and aeroplanes are being extensively used to 
discover the secrets of Antarctica. The south 
pole can easily be reached within a few hours 
by means of a plane from the coast of Antarctic 
continent. At the south pole which is the very 
heart of Antarctica two permanent bases for 
investigation have been erected—one by the 
Americans, and the cther by the Russians. 

In these days of international tension people 
are also thinking of the strategic importance of 
Antarctica. Sir Raymond Priestley in his 
Presidential Address to the British Association 
at Sheffield in 1956 said: “The strategic value of 
Antarctica, should world atomic war break out, 
with the consequent likelihcod of the destruction 
of the Suez and Panama Canals, will stem from 
the fact that all inter-continental sea-borne traffic, 
and much ccastal traffic as well, must then 
proceed via the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 


Horn. Under the’ circumstances and from this - 


cause alone, concern with Antarctica, as a 
possible air or submarine base, is bound-to be a 
preoccupation of any great power.” 
THE ARCTIC 

Extensive researches have already been 
carried out in the Arctic regions in an attempt 
to facilitate the passage of ships by the Northern 
Sea Route. In the Arctic Basin Observation 
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stations have already been located on ice-blocs 
which are continuously drifting. In the Arctic 
regiens, the scientists are also siudying the heat 
exchange process that is taking place between 
the earth’s crust, the atmosphere and _ the 
glaciers. In the Arctic regions problems more 
or less similar to those in Antarctica are also 
being investigated. 


METEOROLOGY 

The mass movement of atmosphere between 
the tropics and the Polar regiens, and the 
circulation of air around the werld would be 
some of the major studies in this programme. 
Five meridional chains of stations have been 
established for this purpose. These  sta:ions 
will be able to throw light on the exchange of 
heat between the tropics and Pelar regions and 
on the nature of mass movements in the air 
including such phenomena as “jet streams.” 
The Antarctic is a hugé continent sheathed i.e., 
with ice and snow, and the scientists believe that 
it has got a major influence on the worid’s 
weather. - 
GEOMAGNETISM 

It ts believed that the magnetic field cf 
the earth is fairly stable and unchanging. Bu’ 
at the same time it is found that this field 
undergoes variations which rarely exceeds 2 per 
cent of the permanent magnetism, Some cf 
these variations are slow and can be measured 


‘in years, while other variatiens are rapid and 


can be measured in days, hours or minutes. {i 
is known that the permanent field is dutie to the 
internal structure of the earth; whereas the very 
slow variations are produced by some sort of 
changes in the interior of the earth or |in its 
crust. On the other hand the more rapid 
variations are occasionad by influences external 
to the surface of the earth. It is surmised that 
the latter variations may be due to the distur- 
bances in the upper atmosphere of our earth 
preduced by some bursts of solar activity which 
may send charged particles of ultraviolet light 
and X-rays to our atmosphere. The main 
object of the geomagnetic programme is to find 
out if strong electric currents are produced by 
sudden outbursts of solar activities, and if these 
currents, in their turn, cause rapid magnetic 
fluctuations of the earth’s field or gecmagnetic 
storms. 
"AURORA AND AIRGLOW 
The main auroral programme is to find out 


the whole structure of aurora. Accordingly the 
scientists would like to obtain full information 
regarding the occurrences, the varying forms, 
intensities, colours, spectral compositions, 
luminosity and proper location of aurora. The 
charged particles from the sun as they approach 
the earth ane deflected by the earth’s magnetic 
field. Hence they travel along the geomagnetic 
lines of force and ‘enter the atmosphere at high 
geomagnetic latitudes. These particles then 
excite the gases in the air. When the atoms 
of these gases return to their normal and 
unexcited state, energy is released, and dis- 
tirctive lights and colours of the aurora are 
produced. A solar flare may cause variations 
in auroral displays. 

In addition to auroral lights, a weak glow 
spreads over the whole sky at all times. This 
is called “Ainiglow.” It is believed that this 
glow is not caused by eparticles coming frem 
the sun or the outer space. Airglow perhaps 
results from chemical reactions in the upper 
almosphere.. The scientists would like to dis- 
cover the true cause of airglow and the reason 
why it varies in intensity in certain places at 
ceriain times. 

ToNOSPHERE 

As mentioned before, it is’ believed that 
the ultraviolet light from the sun is the main 
factor which produces the Ionosphere. The 
in-coming radiation from the sun enters the 
upper atmosphere, knocks out the electrons 
from the sparse atoms present there, and creates 
electrically active layers of atmosphere called 
Ionosphere. Geophysicists will have to collect 
data and explain how geomagnetism, aurora, 
meteor showers and thunderstorms are directly 
related to icnospheric disturbances. As already 
mentioned before, continued existence of ionised 
layers in the upper atmosphere over polar 
regions during long winter season when sun is 
absent, should be properly explained. It is hoped 
that extensive atmospheric researches in Antarc- 
tica will throw light on this question. 

SoLar ACTIVITY 

It is well known that unusual solar activity 
either in kind or in intensity has a strong direct 
influence on the. upper atmosphere, and conse- 
quently it has also indirect influence on radio 
communications, navigational systems and other 
normal terrestrial activities. Unusual solar 
phenomang also correlate directly with ionas- 
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pheric and geomagnetic disturbances, auroral. 
displays and cosmic ray showers. It is hoped 
that the systematic observations of the sun 
during the Geophysical Year. would help in the 
proper understanding of the relations between 
these solar and terrestrial events. 
Cosmic Rays 

Researches on Cosmic Rays will be one of 
the most important investigations relating to the 
upper atmosphere in the geophysical year. Where 
they come from and what their precise nature is 
still remain uncertain. Some astronomers think 
that they orginate in the outbursts of super-noval. 
Professor Vitaly Guinsberg of Moscow thinks that 
cosmic rays are produced by the nuclear explosions 
of the bigger’ stars. If these are enough for such — 
explosions, they will maintain a constant density 
of particles of these rays. It is believed that 
cosmic rays consist of high energy protons and 
electrons which bombard the earth continuously 
from every direction. The fundamental cosmic 
ray particles, called the “primaries”, do not reach 
the surface of the earth. Their energy is tre- 
mendously high. They encounter and smash the 
atmospheric particles and produce new cosmic 
rays called “the secondaries.” ‘These “secon- 
daries’” also possess much energy and have been 
detected at appreciable depths in the  earth’s 
interior. | 

The earth’s magnetic. field is the main tool 
for measuring the energy of cosme rays. These 
rays are deflected in such a way that the low 
energy rays are concentrted near the magnetic 
poles; whereas high energy particles can reach 
all latitudes, even the equatorial regions. 
Measurements of the intensity of high energy 
cosmic rays in different latitudes in recent years 
have set the geophysicists thmking about the 
true location of the geomagnetic equator and the 
distribution of magnetic fields about the ‘arth. 

GLACIOLOGY 

Glaciers now cover 10 per cent Of the 
earth’s surface, and at one time they covered 
more than 32 per cent of this surface. They 
exist in all continents except Australia, and 
even in the Tropics at high altitudes. Fluctua- 
tions in the number and size of glaciers have 
immediate effect on the weather. If the earth 
warms up the world’s supply of frozen water 
in the shape of glaciers and polar caps would 
gradually melt away. If it continues for a long 
time then ice-lncked parts in the far north as 
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well as Antarctic parts will be opened up,- and. 


low-lying coast lands including coastal cities 
will be submerged. 

The glaciologists during the geophysical 
year will be engaged ip the study of glaciers and 
their relationship with the existing climate. 
| OCEANOGRAPHY 

Two-thirds of the earth’s surface are 
Occupied by the oceans, and one-third is 
occupied by land. An extended programme for 
the exploration of the oceans have been chalked 
out. The circulation of water especially in the 
Southern seas will have to be investigated. The 
geophysical programme will also include the 
determination of the configuration of the ocean 
bed, the measurements of water and air tempera- 
tures, the determination of the salinity of the 
sea and the movement of waves, and the 
measurement Of the amount of energy radiated 
from the sea into the air. Planktory will be 
collected at may places in the sea and its 
chemical compositien will be investigated fully. 

Through deep sea currents there is consider- 
able exchange of heat between Antarctica and 
low latitudes. Hence such currents have a 


great significance in long-range weather 
forecasting. 
We are now concerned with the develop- 


ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy. Such 
development will lead to, the production of huge 
quantities of radioactive ashes as by-products 
which must be safely disposed of before these 
ashes can do any harm. One possibility is that 
these dangerous ashes may be dumped into the 
deep sea which is a very big cavity in the earth’s 
surface. The deep sea current might spread out 
these injurious radiactive substances to such 
an extent that they would become harmless. 
Perhaps this will be the state of affairs for a 
few centuries in the beginning—but if radioac- 
tive ashes continue to accumulate in the seas for 
many centuries there is a great possibility for the 
whole sheet of water on the surface of the earth to 
get contaminated with the result that life and 
vegetation will become extinct on the surface of 
the earth. The only remedy is that the chemists 
should learn to make these radioactive ashes non- 
radioactive and non-injurious. 
SEISMOLOGY 

“Faults” which are deep within the crust of 
the earth are responsible for causing earthquakes. 
These faults are flows under the surface of the 
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earth which have not. yet healed up as settled 
down. These were giant scars or cracks which 
were formed in prehistoric days when high 
mountains were thrown up and deep “canyons” 
were dug up in the bottom of the oceans. Much 
smaller tremors of the earth’s crust due to causes 
which are much néarer’ the surface of the earth 
are called: micreseisms. They may also be pro- 
duced by explosives. Information about the 
thickness of the earth’s crust may be obtained by 
means of explosion waves and earthquake waves. 
During the Geophysical. Year the Seismologists 
want to find out the thickness of ice in the 
Antarctic by means of explosion waves. Seismo- 
logists are now trying to devise methods by which 
they would be able to foretell the time of occur- 
rence and location of earthquakes. 
Gravity MEASUREMENTS 

The earth is not truly spherical and the 
scientists do not yet know*exactly its true shape. 
Consequently the pull of gravity varies from 
place to place. Lecal conditions also bring 
about additional changes in gravity which 
depend on the height above sea-level and the 
distribution of mass in the earth’s crust, Local 
changes in gravity may help prospecting by 
giving clues to the location cf minerals aind| 
petroleum beneath the surface of the ‘arth. 
Deep in the interior of the earth there are 
tides on a small scale similar to ocean tides. 
Gravity measurements disclose the nature of 
these tides and thus give a clue to the rigidity 
and internal structure of the earth. Local 
variations of gravity over glaciated areas 
can throw light on the thickness of ice over 
such areas. During the Geophysical Year it is 
proposed to make extensive measurements of 
gravity in the Arctic and Antarctic regions and 
im the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 

During the Geophysical Year observations 
will be made for the more precise determination 
of latitudes and longitudes at various stations 
all over the world. A comparison of the values 
of these co-ordinates with others to be obtained 


.in future will emable the geophysicists to find 


out by what amount the continents are shifting 
with respect to one another. 
UprpeR ATMOSPHERE, ROCKETS AND 
SATELLITES 
Rockets launched from balloons which are 
also called rockoons have already reached an 
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altitude of 60 miles. When balloons have 
reached their maximum heights, these small 
zockocms are fired from them. The Aerobee 
rockets which are bigger and are launched from 
the ground have already reached the height of 
200 miles. The reckets have led to the dis- 
covery of solar X-rays in one of the Ionospheric 
Jnyers. Rocket-borne Geiger counters have 
detected charged particles in the aurora. Also 
the density of charged particles in the Ionosphere 
mas ‘been: measuted directly. The rocket 
pregramme would imclude measurements of 
Fressures, temperature, density and spead of 
winds. Similarly rockairs i.e., small rockets 
which are hurled from high-flying airplanes will 
be launched during the. outbursts of sclar flares. 
In addition to rockoons and rockairs, the rocket 
programme includes the launching of cempoOsite 
rockets which have been assembled as two-stage, 
three-stage, or four-staSe combinations. 
The next programme is to launch satellites 
‘vhich would revolve aleng orbits round the 


earth as “baby moons.” A_ three-stage rocket: 


satellite combination should be able to get the 
satellite into its orbit. Hardly anything is known 
about the density of the upper atmosphere, Air 
density in the region of the satellite’s orbit cam 
be calculated from the gecmetry of its changing 
erbit and from the observations of its flight. 
On Octcber 4, 1957, U.S.S.R. launched 
the Satellite Sputnik I (1957—Alpha). Its shape 
was spherical. It had a weight of 183 Ibs., and 
its diameter was 23 inches. It had initially an 
 erbital speed of 18,000 miles per hour and its 
initial period of revolution was 95 minutes. 
izg distance from the earth at apogee would be 
about GCO miles, and its distance at perigee 
would be about 300 miles. I's orbit was 
inclined to the equator at an angle of 65.° Due 
to alr resistance its orbital speed decreases. It 
cireles round the earth fer a number of times 
aid spirals down towards it. At the same time 
its speed due to gravity increases and it 
disintegrates ultimately like meteors. From -the 
subsequent gecmetry of the orbit air resistance 
ead cnosequently air density can be calculated. 
Due to geographical variations in the shape of 
tie earth such as the bulge near the equator 
there will be slight changes in the pull causing 
small perturbaticns in the satellite orbit. Hence 
careful observations. of the variations in the 
orbit will yield valuable information ahout the 
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mass-disiribution of the earth from which we 
shall be able to knew something about the 
composition of the earth’s crust. The satellite 
at the apogee cf its orbit would be practically 
above the shielding atmosphere of the earth and 
be able to record data which weuld facilita*e 
direct studies of “primary” cosmic rays. 

The Second Satellite Sputnik II (1957— 
Beta) was launched on Nevember 3, 1957. Its 
weight was 1000 Ibs. and it carried within it a 
living animal—the dog Laika. Its orbit was 
inclined to the equatcr at an angle of 65.° Its 
distance at the apegee of its orbit would be 
about 1000 miles. Its initial orbital velocity 
was 18000 miles per hour. It experiences less 
air resistance than Sputnik I. Hence data 
recorded by Sputnik Jf kould enable the 
scientists to, make a more correct and more 
thorough investigation of “primary” cOsmig rays. 
Sputnik IJ was perhaps initially a four-stage 
rccket. The top part perhaps contained the dog 
and the instruments. The deg was in an air- 
conditioned chamber containing a limited amount - 
of cxygen. It seems that several tiny metal 
apparatus were inserted directly into the body 
of the dog to register respiration, heart-beat, 
temperature Of the skin and blood-pressure. As 
the sputnik is revolving round the earth its 
weight (due to earth’s attraction) would be 
neutralised by the centrifugal force. Hence the 
dog would have a feeling of weightlessness unless 
the satellite has also a spinning motion about 
one of its axes which would generate a scrt of 
artificial or synthetic gravity. Hence there is_ 
a place to give a spinning motion about the axle 
to the ‘space-station’ which would be ‘created 
tc accommodate the scientists and would revolve 
reund the earth once in every two hours at a 
height of 1075 miles above the surface of the 
earth. Thus a sort of “synthetic gravity” will’ 
be created for the benefit of the scientists. It 
is ‘said that the dog would be fed calorific liquid 
artificially through a tube. In a weightless 
condition it is difficult to see how this liquid 
food could be pushed through its throat. It has 
been reperted since that the dog ‘died—perhaps 
through lack of food and oxygen. 

Sputnik II! had its orbital velocity of 18000 
miles per hour where the resistance of air was 
very small indeed. It ig Only necessary to 
impart an additional velocity of 1500 miles per 
hour, so. that the total velocity becomes 19500 
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CRISIS IN INDIA’S 
miles per hour, and impel the satellite towards 
the moon so that it may ultimately reach the 
moon. With this initial velocity of 19500 miles 
per hour Sputnik II will cross the neutral line 
between the earth and the moon at a distance 
ef 216000 miles from the earth, with a velocity 
of 500 miles per hour. After crossing the 
neutral line it will fall towards the moon 
automatically due to mOcn’s attraction, Hence 
it is not necessary to impart the whole of 
“escape velocity” of 25000 miles per hour to 
Sputnik to send it to the moon. 
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Perhaps it may be possible for the scientists 
to test the accuracy ef the General Theory of 
Relationship by observing the motion of the 
perigee of sputnik’s orbit. Sputnik revolves 
about 1400 times faster than the planet Mercury 
which has a period of revolution of 88 days 
round the Sun. So far the motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury’s orbit is ene of the chief 
tests of Relativity Theory. 

I have given, in brief a general survey of 
various problems which the scientists will have 
to tackle during the Geophysical Year. 





CRISIS IN INDIA’S SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


By PRAFULLA C. MUKERJL 


Metallurgist, Consultant, 


Wortp War II has given some impetus to 
Indian agricultural and industrial production, 
as it had done practically to all ccuntries of 
the world. But at the end of the war and the 
beginning years after independence India was 
in a state of recession, The general unsettled 
condition of the country, due to: 'a great extent to 
the evil effects of partition, left a very depress- 
ing mark on the people. The mass of the 
people did net react as enthusiastically as was 
to be expected from a nation at its new birth, 
So, the emergence of the First Five-Year Plan 
in 1951, promising a better standard of living, 
gave renewed hope to the people. It is 
generally agreed both in India and abroad that 
the First Five-Year Plan in India has been 
successful, Many of the handicaps during the 
years immediately after independence were in a 
large measure overcome. ‘The recesssion was 
stopped, Agricultural and industrial production 
was expanded. The authorities looked beyond 
the traditional horizon of cotton and jute. Both 
government and private sectors undertock to 
reach a new industrial base. They envisaged 
an investment of about five billion dollars in 
basic heavy industries, such as, iron and steel, 


locomotives, _ railway” coaches, shipbuilding, 
machine tools and fertilizers as well as some 
metallurgical, chemical, electrical, fuel and 


New York, United States 


consumer gocds industries. It was understood 
that these would stimulate productivity in all 
fields, so that the Second Five-Year Plan, which 
is really a projection and consummation of the 
First Five-Year Plan, would be on an easier 
basis. 

The First Five-Year Plan accomplished its 
purpose of raising the average annual per capita 
income frem 220 rupees to 280 rupees, The goal 
of the Second Five-Year Plan is an income of 
320 rupees. That is not much, as compared with 
the income of any of the Western countries. 
The average annual per capita income in ihe 
United States is about 10,000 rupees. In 1955 
it was 9,200 rupees (1850 dollars). The total 
envisaged expenditure during the Second Five 
Year Plan is about ten billion dollars, 

Everybody agrees that the purpose of these 
plans is to raise the standard cf living. Yet the 
plan is not going on smoothly for lack of funds. 
In fact if we take into acccunt the reports which 
are coming from India, the Second Five-Year 
Plan is facing a crisis. It ig indeed very serious 
for India and it is affecting world opinion. World 
may doubt the ability of India to undertake big 
projects. Before it becomes too late India must 
take all necessary steps to stop a crisis. In 
order to determine the causes of such a crisis it 
is necessary to examine the requirements for 
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the success of the plan. They may be enu- 
erated briefly as follows : 

1. The plan must be well-calculated and 

practical, 

2. There must be strong determination and 
whole-hearted support of the people. 
Enough capital through taxes ‘and 
otherwise to meet the primary needs. 
Ability to replenish capital by favour- 
able trade balance. 

Economic and efficient administration 

of various projects. 

6. Ability to secure domestic and foreign 

investments and loans with low rate of 

interest, 

Control -of population. 

Ability to create confidence. 

Ability to establish good relations and 

, to earn good will not only within the 
country but algo internationally. 


ts 
8. 
9 


1. WELL-CALCULATED AND PRACTICAL PLAN 


The Government of India has appeinted a 
Planning Commission of which Prime Minister 
Nehru is the chairman. Its members are con- 
sidered top specialists. It is counselled by 
the Director of the Indian Statistical Jmnstitute 
and is also under the scrutiny of the Parliament. 
Under these conditions perhaps the Second Five- 
Year Plan is the best that India could produce. 
Ta any case no alternative plan has yet been sug- 
zested from any other source. Some criticism 
tas been levelled against the fact that much 
iarger sum of money has been used in the pub- 
lic sector than in the private sector. But there 
is logic in the Government’s argument that the 
need for development is so great that it is best 
“or the public sector to develop these in- 
dustries in which private enterprise is unable or 
unwilling to put up the resources required, on 
account of the risks involved. There is no evid- 
ence that public sector has in any way interfered 
with the functions of the private sector. In fact 
the Indian Government has helped some indus- 
ities in the private sector, like the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. to secure loan from the United 
States. As far as can be known from outside 
the relation between the two sectors is cordial 
end on a basis of co-operation. The Tata Tron 
and Steel Co. for instance has generously 
undertaken to train many of the technical men 
jer the new steel plants in public sector, It is 
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also contended that the crisis is mostly due to 
a programme of over-development, specially 
when there is a shortage of foreign exchange. 
That may be a_ ccntributing factor which the 
Plaxning Commission could not foresee and fer 
which it can hardly be blamed. Further, if it 
is a case of over-development, it can be reme. 
died. But I believe we have to look for the main 
cause or causes for the crisis sOmewhere else 
and not in the structure of the Plan itself. 


2. Stronc DETERMINATION AND SUPPORT 
OF THE PEOPLE 

Strong determination of the people all over 
the country and their whole-hearted support are 
essential for the success of such a national plan. 
In this connection it may be pertinent to draw 
comparison with the Soviet Union during its simi- 
lar stage of national planning. When I was in the 
Soviet Union as a metallurgist during its 
Second Five-Year Plan, I saw the devotion and 
earnestness with which the young men and 
young women worked and learnt so that their 
country could stand on its feet and one day may 
become a great nation. Russia then from one 
end of the country to the other was vibrating 
with life. To watch this new-found life was in 
itself an education, Throughout the country 
construction work was going on. All kinds of 
basic industries were springing up. Iron and steel, 
automobile, electrical, chemical, textile and other 
industries were started in great intensity, The 
young men and women were absolutely deter- 
mined to be successful and they were devoted 
to their task. We know the result today. The 
United States is somewhat concerned that more 
students are coming out with their doctorates 
from universities and technical institutes than 
in the United States. This is not an accident 
but :s the direct result of the determination, 
cevotion and earnestness of the young people. 
This, I am very sorry, I did not find in India 
while I was there last year. I travelled all over 
the country, visited many colleges, universities, 
technical institutes, National Research Jaboratories 
and industrial plants and came back with the 
feeling that the youth of India do not have the 
same determination, devotion and _ earnestness 
necessary to make a national plan successful. 
That certainly is a depressing feeling. This 
lack of interest on the part of the people in the 
success of these national undertaking surely is 
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a contributory cause of the present crisis. The 
Government may stimulate public interest by 
dramatising the completion or success of each 
individual undertaking by various means, such 
as by halding mass meetings, emphasising the 
neccessity of personal sacrifice, also by mean of 
cinema, radio, parades, well-regulated denion- 
strations fon short periods in schools and 
colleges, public celebrations and newspaper head 
lines, etc, so that there is a feeling of 
participation by the whole nation. 


3. CAPITAL 


It is of course commonsense that at least 
half the: capital investment of the estimated 
expenditure should be ready at the beginning 
of all the projects, either by direct taxation or 
by selling Bonds and issuing Stocks, The public 
should be prepared for this sacrifice for a 
reasonably limited time. A graduated income 
tax should not be a great hardship. The higher 
the income the more tax one should pay. There 
are plenty of wealthy landholders in India yet 
who can afford to, pay heavy taxes. Ability to 
pay should be the criterion. It is not a question 


of ‘soaking the rich’ but their ability to pay. 


Those who need and can afford an automobile or 
a taxi-cab to travel half a mile, should 
centainly afford to pay tax for a national 
emergency. Those who can afford, and there 
are plenty of them in India, half a dozen homes 
in as many cities for their convenience and 
luxury, should not grudge in paying tax ‘until 
it hurts’ and the late President Roosevelt used to 
say, so that their fellow countrymen may hope 
to make a living. Those who can afford to 
spend hundreds of dollars fer drinks an¢, 
cocktail parties in imitation of the wealthy 
people of Western nations, should certainly be 
willing to pay the required tax, so that they 
can be proud also of the country of their birth, 
People earning less than 50 rupees a month 
should be exempt frem tax. 


4. Trapt BALANCE 


One subject that is seldom mentioned in 
connection with financing the Second Five-Year 
Plan is India’s trade balance. It seems that not 
enough importance has been given to this 
subject. According to statistics available here 
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India’s trade balance for ihe last few years is 


as follows: 


Export from India Import to India Deficit 


(million dollars) (million dollars) (million 


dollars) 
1953 1,100 1,200 160 
1954 1,000 1,300 100 
1955 1,200 1,400 200 
1956 1,200 —_—+i1,700 500 
Hence India’s deficit in. trade in these 4 


years had been 900 million dollars, But up to 
October of 1957 India was losing in trade 
balance at the rate of 80 million dollars a month 
or 800 million dollars in 10 months. In other 
words India has lost 1.7 billion dollars in trade 


balance in less than 5 years. International 
trade and national government cannot 
function, leng on public charity. The Govern- 


of other 
responsible 


ment of India like the governments 
independent countries must have 
public officials to scrutinise and prevent such 
tremendous drain on the country’s economy 
The public should demand more vigilance on the 
part of their responsible officials and elected 
representatives. Every atempt should be made t+ 
increase India’s export trade. There are millions 
of unemployed people in India. They should be 
organised and taught some handicraft, Each person 
can produce at least one rupee worth of article 
a day. India’s consuls and business agents 
should seek market for these articles in foreign 
countries. Japan is selling hundreds of million 
dollars’ worth of such handicrafts in every part 
of the world. No amcunt of success in these 
Five-Year Plans can bring higher standard of 
living to the masses unless this drain on the 
economy of the country is stepped. It is both 
unjust and unethical to tax the poor people io 
the bone for this drain for which they are not 
responsible. This drain in trade balance is 
certainly a principal cause of the crisis. There 
is no reason why the trade balance cannot be in 
favour of India if everybody concerned works 
hard for it. 
5. ErricieEnT MANAGEMENT 

An observer with any knowledge of ‘indus- 

trial development does not fail to. notice that in 


India most of the new industries, specially those 
under the public sector, are managed by persons 
of the old school of Civil Servants who have 
nd technological training or experience. Perhaps 
this is due to lack of enough technical men in 
India with adininistrative ability. This is a 
tremendous handicap. This js costing the in- 
dustries and hence the people of the country 
milliohs of extra dollars. First of all, the con- 
tracts made with the British and German firms 
for the construction. of the Durgapur and Rour- 
kela steel plants are too flexible. A professional 
engineer would not enter into such contracts, 
which would permit these European firms to raise 
the original estimated cost by about 25% in less 
than two years. Secondly the capacity of pro- 
duction in the new steel plants is too low to be 
economic. ‘T'he difference in the initial cost of 
a steel plant of threa million tons and one of 
one million ton capacity” is not much, The 
difference can be made up in less than a year. 
India ‘still buys steel and steel products from 
oulside. Hence there is room for increased pro- 
duction. The operative and maintenace cost. per 
ton of steel in a plant of three million tons is 
much less than in a plant of one million, The 
trend in modern practice of manufacture of trade 
steels is production in larger scale. Only special 
steels, such as High Speed steels, etc., are made 
in smaller quantity, Thirdly, no systematie effort 
has been made to collect iron and steel scraps 
from all over the country and also from other 
Asian countries which are not, producers of steel. 
Modern economic practice: of making steel calls 
for at least 50% of scrap for every heat. The, 
more pig iron from Blast Furnace is used for 
conversion of steel in the Open Hearth, the 
higher becomes the cost of steel. Perhaps this 
practice is not posssible in India yet, because 
enough scrap may not be available. But this 
factor should be kept in mind and every attempt 
made to collect every ounce of available scrap, In 
the fourth place the number of persons employed 
in a steel plant should be proportional to the 
amount of steel produced. Otherwise the cost 
of production becomes high and burdensome to 
the consumer. A modern steel plant with a 
capacity of two million tons with modern equip: 
ments should not employ more than 8 thousand 
persons in the whole plant, including Blast 
Furnace, Open Hearth, Rolling and Fabricating 
mills, Coke Oven, Technical and Maintenance 
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departments, etc. Last year \speaking with sore 
of the administrative officers in the steel plants 
in India I learnt that they are using and will 
continue to use 20 thousand persons for one mil- 
lion ton plant asa matter of policy to give 
employment to as many people as possible, This 
obviously is out of proportion and quite un- 
economic. The present capacity of all the new 
steel plants in India is one million ton per year. 
From business point of view this is absurd. 
Industrial plants are not charitable institutions. 
If 20 thousand people are employed where 7 or 
8 thousand should be sufficient, about 12 or 13 
thousand persons are really idle all the time. 
They are loafing on the job (to quote an 
American expression), ‘These people are really 
paid for their idleness. In other words the 
management is subsidising their idleness. It has 
most demoralising effect, not only on the persons 
who are loafing but also on those who are work- 
ing. One cannot help noticing as he walks 
through an Indian industrial plant the depressing 
sight of many groups of people throughout the 
plant, squatting on the floor and doing absolutely 
nothing during their working hours. This type 
of lidleness is noticeable veverywhere in the 
Government offices including those of the Rashtra- 
pati Bhawan. Why cannot these persons be 
profitably employed in some constructive and 
productive work, such as building roads and 
houses or creating many small industries with 
the money they now receive for idleness? This 
mental attitude, inefficiency and waste must be 
corrected if national plans are to be successful. 
In the fifth place the administrative officers with- 
out any technological experience are under a 
great disadvantage because they necessarily have 
to depend on advice from not specially qualified 
foreign experts. They cannot be expected to 
watch for the best interest of India’s industrial 
production. First-rate foreign engineers would 
not go to a poor country like India without a 
prohibitive price. This must be said not in a 
spirit of disparagement but to point out the 
realities. There are now quite a number of 
Indian technical men and engineers, some of 
them with doctorates, in America and Europe. 
They are doing productive and profitable work. 
Why cannot: their services be utlised in Indian 
industries? Further, complaints are often heard 
from qualified Indian technical men, now 
employed in India, that managements both in 
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public and private sectors, in cases of new em- 
ployment or promotion, often give preference to 
foreign technical men, over an Indian who is 
perhaps better qualified. Ik is certainly high 
time now that management should get rid of this 
kind of mental servitude and adopt a saner policy 
to make a national plan successful. 


6. INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


It is very true that such a national plan as 
the Second Five-Year Plan, which -involves an 
expenditure of 10 billion dollars in a poor 
country like India, investments and loans from 
foreign countries. are necessary. Systematic 
efforts are no doubt now made by responsible 
officials to obtain such investments and loans on 
a strictly business basis. But greater efforts 
should be made to secure investments and loans 
from the people of India. If systematic effort is 
made to get 3 to 5 rupees investments every year 
in Government Bonds from every person in the 
country, there can be an accumulation of about 
one to one and half billion rupees a year. Pro- 
bably 10 per cent of the people are able to 
invest 10 to 100 rupees a year. There are 
important advantages in this kind of a plan. 
First, it gives a feeling of paticipation by the 
whole nation and creates mass interest, This 
should promote vigilance on the part of the 
people and thus may help to prevent corruption 
and mismanagement. Secondly, both the capital 
and the interest remain in the country. Thirdly, 
it enables India to, choose the market and buy 
goods from the lowest bidder in any country. 
When India receive investments or loans 
from foreign countries she does not have that 
choice. She then has to buy from the creditor 
nation on terms usually determined by the credi- 
tor. Then again when India has to seek credits 
for goods purchased in foreign countries, politi- 
tical consideration should be set aside as much as 
possible for economic interest. If available, 
India should seek credit from places where the 
rate of interests is lowest, provided they can 
meet the requirements of India. In. the last 


few years India has received credits both 
from the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Since independence the United States 


has given credits and aid to India through 
various agencies to the amount of about 800 mil- 
Tion dollars for which India has to pay from 44 
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to 6 per cent interest and most of them are on 
short terms. In the last 2 or 3 years the Soviet 
Union has given credit to India to the amount 
of 270 million dollars at 2 to 2% per cent 
interest and on long terms, When Mr. ‘T. 
‘'. Krishnamachari, then the Finance Minister 
of India, was in the United States a few months 
ago, he said that India needed about one and 
half billion dollars more to complete the Second 
Five-Year Plan. H India has to borrow all of 
it from the United States at the recent rates 
of 54 to 6 per cent interest then she will have 
to pay from 80 to 90 million dollars a year for 
interest alone. That is something India must 
think hard about. If Soviet Union can give 
this credit at 2 to 24 per cent interest. on long- 
term basis and also can supply the goods, there 
is no reason why Iindia should not accept the 
terms of the Soviet Union. India then will 
have to pay only 30¢0 35 million dollars a 
year for interest. 


~ 


7. PopuLation CONTROL 


One of the biggest drains on India’s 
economy is her population, India’s population 
is now about 375 million and. it is increasing 
at the rate of 6 million a year. Considering the 
productive capacity of India at the present time 
and for many years to come and also taking 
into account the geographical limitation of the 
country, the population question is a very 
Serious one. At the present rate of increase, 
India will have a population of 400 million in 
another 4 or 5 years, Also it may be expected 
that with better sanitation and health pro- 
eramme and better maternity care in the village 
reconstruction projects the deathrate will 
continually decrease. It is certainly desirable 
that child mortality should decrease and people 
should have longer and healthier life. In that 
case, if the present birth-rate continues, India’s 
population will increase much faster. There are 
not enough wealth, food, shelter and productive 
capacity in the country to take care of this 
population. During the First Five-Year Plan 
the Union Government spent one million dollars 
for birth-control clinics and education and in 
the Second Five-Year Plan it expects to spend 
10 million dollars. This indeed is a very good 
investment; but it is hardly enough, It should 
be supplemented by private endeavours, There 
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shculd be thousands of controlled parenthood 
clmics throughout the country to instruct men 
and women and supply contraceptives. Contra- 
ceptives should be manufactured in India, so 
that all the people may afford to, buy them. 
Young men and young women who are 
fortunate enough to go to High Schools and 
Colleges should be thoroughly acquainted with 
contraceptive methods and it 1s their obligation 
as a patriotic duty to teach others who are less 
fortunate. If voluntary action on the part of 
the people does not give the desired result then 
restrictive laws should be enacted by Parliament. 
It must be realised that population centrol is 
“absolutely necessary for the success of any 
national plan which aims to, raise the standard 
of living. | 


PA 


8. ABILITY TO CREATE CONFIDENCE 

Undoubtedly all responsible persons under- 
stand that confidence is necessary for the 
success of any business venture. Specially a 


big business like the Second Five-Year Plan - 


must create confidence on a wide scale. If 
investment is necessary it must have the 
cmnfidence of the investor; if loan is necessary 
it must have confidence of the lender and the 
creditor. Fortunately, from the success of the 


First Five-Year Plan, India has earned a great 


deel of confidence from inside the country as 
well as from outside. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the press in general in the 
United States has taken a favourable attitude, 
though occasionally a reporter or a commen- 
tator says or writes things which do not create 
confidence. A reporter of New York Times 
from India has recently more than once 
emphasised the point that even if the United 
States gives to, India a loan of one billion 
dollars, the Second Five-Year Plan cannot be 
seved. It is difficult to assess the correctness 
of the statement from this distance, but certainly 
its effect on the American investors cannot be 
good. Another commentator of Detroit Free 
Press tecently remarked, “The ruling Congress 
Party has become fat, complacent and often 
cozrupt . . . . India’s Second Five-Year Plan 
was a failure before it started.” The only way 
to answer them effectively is by making the plan 
a success and keeping the political parties and 
politicians free from corruption by incessant 
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the recent scandal in 
connection with the alleged fraudulent trans- 
action of questionable stocks (belonging to 
one Mr. Mundhra) by the government owned 
Life Insurance Corporation, involving the Ministry 
of Finance, has been aired in the press in this 
country a great deal, Though this type of 
offence is not peculiar to India, they point out 
that in the United States such offenders whether 
high government officials or private manipulators, 
usually receive stiff punishment. Undoubtedly 
incidents of this kind lower the confidence cf 
the people in foreign countries and break the 
morale of the people at home. The remedy lies 
not in political manoeuvre but in the incessant 
vigilance of organised young men and young 
women. This is ai job for the youth of India. 
It needs their dedication and their combined 
effort. They owe it to themselves and to the 
country. The success of these national plans 
demands that they make their utmost effort to 
recreate confidence. 


vigilance, Of course 


9, Goop RELATION AND Goop WILL 


It must be a matter of satisfaction that 
though there are occasional disagreements on 
matters of policy, India has, maintained good 
relation and good will with almost all the 
countries of the world with only two or three 
exceptions. This is a great asset of India and 
in the long run may insure success for the 
Second Five-Year Plan. There is a _ large 
number of people in America, who, ate genuinely 
well-wishers of India. They know and realise 
that India has suffered much under ruthless 
foreign domination and exploitation for a long 
time and that there had been and still there is 
appalling poverty throughout the country. They 
are sympathetic and they wish to, see India on 
her feet again. They are really concerned about 
the stccess of the democratic processes which 
India has so, assiduously followed since her 
independence, if she is not able to meet the 
minimum needs of food and_ shelter for the 
mass of people and raise their standard of 
living. These friends are willing to co-operate 
with India. Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts in a recent article in Progressive — 
has given expression to their views: 

“No discussion can avoid the harsh 
facts of India’s real needs, of her dependence 
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upon the Second Plan’s success, of that 
Plan’s dependence upon American funds and 
of our dependence upon a free and 
independent India.” 


In private correspondence a few days ago 


he said: 


“Certainly this is a problem which will 
be uppermost in my mind during the current 
session of Congress. I hope that in the near 
future some frealistic legislation can be 
introduced and that India’s needs, both for 
this year and for the life of the Plan, can 
be alleviated through American loan assis- 
tance.” : 


~ 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson, two weeks ago in a 
Roosevelt birth-day dinner, said : 


“India is the key to Asia. It is the 
major area in the underdeveloped world 
where the energies of nationalism have been 
channeled into constructive tasks by demo- 
cratic means, If democratic methods fail 
there, our cause will suffer grievously else- 
where. Nowhere will ‘too little and too late’ 
prove more costly than in India.” 


The feeling is very general in the United 
States that the success of India’s national plan 
is also to the interest of the United States, This 
sentiment is reflected in the United States 
Government’s offer to negotiate a credit of 225 
million dollars to India with a suggestion that 
more may follow later on. From all indications, 
Soviet Union and West Germany may also be 
willing to supply credits. All these reactions 
abroad give some cause for hope that if India 
can handle the problems in the home front 
satisfactorily, enough foreign assistance may be 
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forthcoming .to meet the crisis. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that there are some 
organizations in the United States, which have 
done very creditable work to foster geod will 
and. good relation between India and the United 


States. The most important among them are 
the Taraknath Das, Foundation and_ the 
Watumull Foundation. They have worked 


earnestly for many ygars to bring about better 
understanding between these countries by ex- 
change of professors and scholars and also by 
arranging lectures in various universities, They 
have won recognition from many universities in 
the United States. The Taraknath Found- 
dation has branches also in India, Israel and 
West Germany. These Foundations deserve co- 
operation from the nationals of India, specially 
those who are abroad. 


In the final analysis it may be observed 
that it is the home front which offers the real 
problem. The problem is not in the Plan, it- 
self but in its operation, Passive co-operation 
is not enough. The Plan must have the earnest 
and active participation of not only the Govern- 
ment but of all the people of India, whatever 
their station of life mav be. All drain in the 
trade balance must be stepped. Management 
must be in the hands of experienced technical 
persons, and not of politicians. Humane graduated 
income and property tax must be enforced, 
exempting only those who are unable to pay. 
Birth-rate which gives additional burden to the 
economy of the country must be rigidly 
controlled. The major share of all the work 
must necessarily fall on the youth of the country 
and they must be willing to take the obligation 
for the sake of their own future and the future 
of their motherland. Above all we cannot 
eternal vigilance is the 


afford to forget that 
price of Liberty. 
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I 


In our preceding article in this series we have 
deali with some aspects of Article 31 of our 
Constitution as it had been amended by the 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955. 
In this article we propose to deal with certain 
other aspects of the same Article. Before, 
however, we do it, we should like to refer to a 
preliminary point as it will have a bearing on 
the discussion that will follow: We mean what 
is known as “the police power” of the State as 
distinguished from its “power of eminent 
domain.” : 

“The three great legislative powers usually 
exercised by any government are,” says Pro- 
fessor Willis,? “the power of taxation, the police 
power, and the power of eminent domain. The 
power of taxation may be defined as the legal 
capacity of government to impose charges upon 
persons or their property to raise revenue for 
governmental purposes. . . . The police power 
is the legal capacity of government to control 
the personal liberty of individuals for the pro- 
tection of the social interests (or common good) 
of the people who established such government. 
The power of eminent domain is the legal 


capacity_of government to take the private pro-. 


perty of individuals for a public use upon the 
sayment of just compensation. Eminent domain 
$ the superior dominion of the State over all the 
oroperty within the State . . . Eminent domain 
differs from the police power in that the police 
Dower is not a taking of any rights, whether of 
oroperty or a person, from people, but a limita- 
“ion on the exercise of such rights by people, 
although the police, however, may also result 
“n making people lose their property . 
While the police power, taxation, and eminent 
‘lomain are all forms of social control, and 
probably include all of the forms of social eon- 
“r6l known to the law, each differs from the 
others . . . Forbidding the erection of a wooden 








1. See The Modern Review for January, 1958. 
_ 2 See Willis, Constitutional Law of the United 
alates, 1936, pp. 224-25 and 716-17, 
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building, and the prevention of a conflagration 
or perhaps of gold hoarding are exercises of the 
police power. Taking land for parks or for 
railways is an exercise of the power of eminent 
domain. Exacting money to make gifts to flood 
sufferers or to erect a monument is an exercise 
of the power of taxation. Eminent domain takes 
property for use by the public or for the benefit 
of the public . . ., while the police power pre- 
vents people from using thelr own property so 
as to injure others.” Eminent domain, however, 
is, like taxation and the police power, “the off- 
spring of political necessity.” According to the 
United States Supreme Court, the “police power 
embraces regulations designed to promote the 
public convenience or the general prosperity, 
as well as regulations designed to promote the 
public health, the public morals or the public 
safety.”* Further, in Barbier vs, Connolly, 
the Supreme Court has defined the police power 
of -he State as its power “to prescribe regula- 
tiots to promote the health, peace, morals, 
education, and good order of the people, and 
to iegislate so as to increase the industries of 
the State, develop its resources, and add to its 
wealth and prosperity.”®> There are, according 
to Professor Willis,* “two main requirement, for 
a proper exercise of the police power: (1) there 
must be a social interest to be protected which 
is More important than the social interest in 
personal liberty, and (2) there must be, as a 
means for the accomplishment of this end, 
something which bears a substantial relation 
thereto.” 
TI 

We shall now pass on to further considera- 
tion of Article 31 of our Constitution as it is 
today. The first point we should like to take 
up in thig connexion is the question of correla- 
tion between Clause (1) and Clause (2) of 





3. See ibid, p. 727. : 

4. 1885, 113 U.S.27.—See Fenn, The Development 
of tha Constitution, 1948, p. 210. : 

5. Also see in this connexion foot-note 45 to our 
article in The Modern Review for October, 1957. 

6, See Willis, op. cit. p. 272. 
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Article 31. As we have shown in our preceding 
article, Clause (1) has laid down: 

.“No person shall be deprived of his pro- 
perty save by authority of law.” 

And Clause (2) declares: 

“No property shall be compulsorily acquired 
or requisitioned save for a public purpose and 
save by authority of a law which provides for 
compensation for the property so acquired or 
requisitioned and either fixes the amount of the 
compensation or specifies the principles on which, 
and the manner in which, the compensation Is 
to be determined and given; and no such law 
shall be called in question in any Court on the 
ground that the compensation provided by that 
law is not adequate.” 

Although Clause (2) as it is now ig the 
amended form’ of the original Clause (2), yet 
we think that what the Judges of our Supreme 
Court have stated regarding correlation between 
Clause (1) and the original Clause (2) of Arti- 
cle 81 is in essence equally applicable to cor- 
relation between Clause (i) and the new Clause 
(2) of the Article. Unfortunately, there has 
been, as will appear from what follows, a sharp 
difference of opinion among the Judges on the 
question of this correlation. 

For instance, in the course of his judgment 
in Chirannt Lal Chowdhuri vs. The Union of 
India and Others (to be referred to hereinafter 
as the Chiranjit Lal case), Das J. of the 
Supreme Court observed® on 4th December, 
1950: 

“Article 31 protects every person, whether 
such person is a citizen or not, and it is wide 
enough to cover a natural person ag well as an 
artificial person? . . . . What. . . is the 
meaning of the word ‘property’? It may mean 
elther the bundle of rights which the owner has 
over or in respect of a thing, tangible or in- 
tangible, or it may mean the thing itself over or 
in respect of which the owNer may exercise those 
Tights . . Articles [19(1) (f) and 31] only 
regard that as ‘property’ which can by itself 
be acquired, disposed of or taken possession 
of . . . Article 31(1) formulates the funda- 
mental right in a negative form prohibiting the 


7. See our preceding article in this connexion in 
The Modern Review for January, 1958. 

8. See- The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I; 
Parts IX & X, December 1950, pp. 920-26, s 

9, £.g,, & Corporation, mane 
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deprivation of property except by authority. of 
law. It implies that a person may be deprived 
of his property by authority of law. Article 
31 (2) prohibits the acquisition or taking posses- 
sion of property for a public purpose under any 
law, uDless such law provides for (the) pay- 
ment of compensation. It is suggested that 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 deal with the 
same topic, namely, compulsory acquisition or 
taking possession of property, Clause (2) being 
only an elaboration of Clause (1). There appear 
to me to be two objections to this suggestion. 
If that were the correct view, then Clause (1) 
must be held to be wholly redundant and Clause 
(2), by itself, would have been sufficient. In 
the next place, such a view would exclude depri- 
vation of property otherwise than by acquisition 
or taking of possession. One can conceive of 
circumstances ‘where the State may have to de- 
prive a person of his property without acquiring 
or taking possession of the same. For example, 
in any emergency, in order to prevent a fire 
spreading, the authorities may have to demolish 
an intervening building. Thig deprivation of 
property is supported in the United Stateg of 
America as an exercise of ‘police power.’ This 
deprivation of property is different from acqui- 
sition or taking of possession of property which 
goes by the name of ‘eminent domain’ in the 
American Law. The construction suggested 
implies that our Constitution hag dealt with 
only the law of ‘emiment domain’, but has not 
provided for deprivation of property in exercise 
of ‘police powers’. I am not prepared to adopt 
such construction, for I do not feel pressed to do 
so by the language used in Article 31. On the 
contrary, the language\of Clause (1) of Article 
31 is wider than that of Clause (2), for depri- 
vation of property may well be brought about 
otherwise than by acquiring or taking posses- 
sion of it. I think Clause (1) enunciates the 
general prnciple that no person shall be deprivea 
of his property except by authority of law which, 
put in a positive form, implies that a person may 
be deprived of his property, provided he is se 
deprived by authority of law. No question of 
compensation arises under Clause (1). The 
effect of Clause (2) is that only certain kinds 
of deprivation of property, namely, those brought 
about by acquisition or taking possession of It. 
will not be permissible under any law, unless 


' such law provides for (the) payment of com- 


pensation. If the deprivation of property is 
brought about by meadgs other than acquisition 
or taking possession of it, no compensation is 
required, provided that such deprivation is by 
authority of law.” 

Das J. referred to Article 31 of the Consti- 
tution again in May, 1952, in the course of his 
judgment in The State of Behar Vs. Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga and 
Others and stated:1° 

“Article 31 is one of a group of Articles 
included in Part III of the Constitution under 
the heading ‘Fundamente] Rights’. It confers a 
fundamental right in so far as it protects pri- 
vate property from State action. Clause (1) of 
the Article protects the owner from being -de- 
prived of his property save by authority of law. 
A close examination of the language of Clause 
(1) will show that this immunity is a limited one 
and this will at once be clearly perceived if we 
conver the negative language of Clause (1) in- 
to positive language. In its positive form Clause 
(1) will read: 

‘Any person may be deprived of his pro- 
perty by authority of law.’ 

“The only limitation put upon the State 
action ig the requirement that the authority of 
law is a prerequisite for the exercise of its power 
to deprive a person of his property. This con- 
fers some protection on the owner in that he 
will not be deprived of his property save by 
authority of law and this protection is the mea- 
sure of the fundamental right. It is to empha- 
sise this immunity from State action as a funda- 
mental right that the Clause has been worded in, 
negative language. Likewise, Clause (2)™ is 
worded in negative language in order to empha- 
sise the fundamental right contained therein 
Clause (2) of the Article, in its posi- 
tive form, omittmg words unnecessary for our 
present purpose, will read as follows: 


‘Any property, may be taken 
possession of or acquired for public purposes 
under any law authorising the taking of such 
possession or such acquisition if the law pro- 
vides for compensation for the propery taken 
possession of or acquired . 
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Parts [IX and X, November 
pp. 988-90. 

11. As it was originally before the amendment 
of 1955. 


and December, 1952: 
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“Put in the above form, the Clause makes 
it clear at once and beyond any shadow of doubt 
the: there are three limitations imposed upon 
the power of the State, namely, (1) that the 
taking of possession or acquisition of property 
must be for a public purpose, (2) that such tak- 
ing of possession or acquisition must be under 
a, aw authorising such taking of possession or 
acquisition, and (3) that the law must provide 
for compensation for the property so taken or 
acquired. These three limitations constitute 
the protection granted to the owner of property 
and are the measure of his fundamental right 
under this Clause.” 

Patanjali Sastri C. J. did not agree with 
the above view of Das J. in regard to the ques- 
tion of correlation between Clause (1) and 
Clause (2) of Article 31, and Mehr Chand 
Mahajan and Ghulam Hasan JJ. concurred 
with him, Thus we find Patanjali Sastri observ- 
ing? on 17th December, 1953, in the course of 
his judgment in The State of West Bengal Vs. 
Suoodh Gopal Bose and Others (to be referred 
to hereinafter as the Subodh Gopal Case): 

“With all respect to my learned brother 
(Das J.) I am unable to share the view ex- 
pressed by him. He reads Clauses (1) and (2) 
as mutually exclusive in scope and content, 
—Clause (2) imposing limitations only on two 
particular kinds of deprivation of private pro- 
perty, namely, those brought about by acquisi- 
tion or taking possession thereof, and Clause (1) 
authorising all other kinds of deprivation with 
no limitation except that they should be autho- 
rised by law. There are several objections to 
the acceptance of this view. But the most serious 
of them all is that it largely nullifies the pro- 
tection afforded by the Constitution to rightg of 
private property and, indeed, stultifies the very 
cor.ception of the ‘right to property’ as a funda- 
mental right. For, on this view, the State, acting 
through its legislative orga, could, for mstance, 
arbitrarily prohibit a person from using his pro- 
perty, or authorise its destruction, or render it 
useless for him, without any compensation and 
without a public purpose to be served thereby, 
as these conditions are stipulated only for acqui- 
sition and taking possession under Clause (2). 


New, the whole object of Part ITI of the Cons- — 





12. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V; 
Parts VI & VII, June and July 194, pp. 600-606. 


Mr. Chivu Stoica, Prime Minister of the Rumanian People’s Repubic, and members of his party, look 
at a bronze statue of Mahatma Gandhi at the Government Museum and Art Gallery in Madras 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan greets in New Delhi Mr.~ Lebanov, President of the House of the Union Sup- .. 
reme Soviet and Chairman of the Academy of Agricultural Sci nees and the leader of the Soviet 
‘Parliamentary Delegation | ” 2 = 
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On the launch‘ng pad at Cape Canaveral, Florida, technicians and scientists check out 
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These oscillograph records show the radio signals as received from Explorer at the Radio Corporation 
of America Communications Building in New York City 
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titution is to provide protection for the freedoms 
and rights mentioned therein against arbitrary 
invasion by the State, which as defined by Arti- 
cle 12 (of the Constitution) includes the Legis- 
latures of the country. It would be a startling 
irony if the fundamental rights of property were, 
in effect, to be turned by construction into an 
arbitrary power of the State to deprive a person 
of hig property without compensation in all 
ways other than acquisition or taking possession 
of such property. If the Legislatures were to 
have such arbitrary power, why should compen- 
sation and publie purpose be insisted upon in 
connexion with what are termed two particular 
forms of deprivation? What could be the rati- 
onal principle underlying this differentiation? 
To say that, Clause (1) defines the ‘police power’ 
in relation to rights of property is no satisfactory 
answer, as the same power could as well have 
been extended to these two particular kindg of 
deprivation. Such extension would at least have 
avoided the following anomaly: Compensation 
is paid to indemnify the owner for the loss of 
hig property. ..... according to Das J.’s 
reading of that Clause (t.¢., Clause 1), the 
Constitution-makers have provided for no in- 
demnification of the expropriated owner. Why? 
Because, it is said, deprivation under Clause (1) 
is an exercise of ‘police power.’ This, to my 
mind, is fallacious. You first construe the 
Clause as conferring upon the State acting 
through its Legislature unfettered power to de- 
prive owners of their property in all other cases 
except the two mentioned in Clause (2), and 
then seek to justify such sweeping and arbitrary 
power by calling it ‘police power.’ According to 
Das J. Clause (1) was designed to confer ‘police 
power’ on the State to deprive persons of their 
property by means other than acquisition or 
taking possession of such property. He would 
read the Clause in a positive form as implying 
that a person may be deprived of his property 
by authority of law. In other words, the framers 
of our Constitution, who began Part III (of the 
Constitution) by formulating the fundamental 
rights of individuals against invasion by the 
Legislatures in the country, ended by formulat- 
ing right of the Legislatutres to deprive indivi- 
duals of their property without compensation!” 
Patanjali Sastri C. J. added}: 


Ms See ibid, pp. 606-618. 
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“The American doctrine of police power as 
a, distinct and specific legislative Power is not re- 
cognised in our Constitution and it is therefore 
contrary to the scheme of the Constitution to 
that Clause (1) of Article 31 must be read in 
positive terms and understood as conferring 
police power on the Legislature in relation to 
rights of property. I entirely agree with the obser- 
vations of Mukherjea J. in Chiranjt Lal’s case, 
that ‘in interpreting the provisiong of our Consti- 
tution we should go by the plain words used by 
the Constitution-makers and the importing of ex~ 
pressions like ‘police power’, which is a term of 
variable and indefinite connotation in American 
law, can only make the task of interpretation 
more difficult."* The correct approach, in my 
opinion, to the interpretation of Article 31 ig to 
bear in mind the context and setting in which it 
has been placed. As already stated, Part III of 
the Constitution is designed to afford protection 
to the freedoms and rights mentioned therein 
against inroads by the State which includes the 
Legislatures as well as the executive Govern- 
ments in the country.% ..... A fundamental 
right ig thus sought to be protected not only 
against the legislative organ of the State but 
also against its executive organ. The purpose of 
Article 31, it 1s hardly necessary to emphasise, 
is not to declare the right of the State to deprive 
a person of his property but, as the heading of 
the Article shows, to protect the ‘right to pro- 
perty’ of every person. But how does the Arti- 
cle protect the right to property? It protects it 
by defining. the limitationg on the power of. the 
State to take away private property without the 
consent of the owner. It is an important limita~ 
tion on that power that legislative action is a 
At AN HR 

14. Mukherjea J. had -made this observation on 
4th December, 1950, in the course of his judgment in 
Chiranjit Lal Chourhutt Vs. The Union of India and 
Others, with reference .to the «contention of the 
Attorney-General for India that “Clause (1) of 
Article 31 relates to a power different from that dealt 
with under Clause (2)” {of the Article), and that 
“What Clause (1) contemplates is confiscation or des- 
truction of property in exercise of what are known as 
‘police powers’ in American law, for which no pay- 
ment of compensation is ‘necessary’. Mukherjea J. 
had also prefaced his observation w:th the remark: “I 
do not think it proper for purposes of the present case 
(z.e., the Chiranjit Lal case) to enter into a discussion 
on this somewhat debatable pomt which has been raised 
by the learned Attorney-General.?’—See The’ Supreme 
Court Repotts, 1950, Vol. I; Parts IX and X; December 
1950, p. 907. 

15, Article 12 of the Constitution of India, 
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srerequisite for its exercise. As pointed. out by 
ooley,16 ‘The right to appropriate private pro- 
perty to public uses lies dormant in the State, 
uctil legislative action is had, pointing out the 
ceasions, the modes, conditions, and ageNcies 
fr its appropriation. Private property can only 
ke taken pursuant to law.’ In England... . 
Earliament alone could authorise interference 
vith the enjoyment of private property. Black- 
saMe also says- that it is tlfe Legislature alone 
tast can interpose and compel the individual 
tc part with his property?*. It is this limita- 
tion which the framers of our Constitution 
hare embodied in Clause (1) of Article 31 
wi:ch ig thus designed to protect the rights to 
praserty against deprivation by the State act- 
irs through its executive organ, the Govern- 
m=nt. Clause (2) imposes two further limita- 
tiozs on the Legislature itself. It ig prohibited 
fram making a law authorising expropriation 
except for public purposes and on payment of 
compensation for the injury sustained by the 
ovner. These important limitations on the 
porer of the State, acting through the execu- 
tive and legislative organs, to take away  pri- 
vase property are designed to protect the owner 
aguinst arbitrary deprivation of his property. 
Clarses (1) and (2) of Article 31 are thus not 
mutually exclusive in scope and content, . but 
shecld, in my view, be read together and 
understood as dealing with the same subject, 
nam=ly, the protection of the right to property 
by means of the limitations on the State power 
referred to above, the deprivation contem- 
plasec in Clause (1) being no other than the 
acquisition or taking possession of property re- 
ferred to in Clause (2) ..... It will now 
be =en that the two objections raised by Das 
J. to the view expressed above, namely, that 
Clazes (1) and (2) must be read together and 
unc=sstood as dealing with the same topic, are 
realy baseless. The first objection is that 
Claise (1) would then be redundant. It would 
not b2 so, because it embodies one of the three 
impiztant limitations on the exercise of the 
Stat= power of deprivation of private property, 
nane’y, the necessity for the legislative action 
as ¢ 2ondition precedent to the exercise of the 
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“Constitutional Limitations, Vol. II, p. 1119.” 
“Commentaries, Vol. I, p. 110,” 
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power and constitutes a protection against the 
executive organ of the State. The second objec- 
tion that the State’s power in an emergency to 
deprive a person of his property without pay- 
ment of compensation, as for example, to demo- 
lish an intervening building to prevent a con- 
flagration from spreading, would be excluded, 
is equally baseless. Cases of that kind would 
fall . . . . within the exception in Clause (5) 
(b) (a1)?8 (of Article 31), and no compensa- 
tion would be payable for the loss caused by 
the destruction of property authorised under 
that Clause... ... No cut and dried test can 
be formulated as to whether in a given case the 
owner is ‘deprived’ of his property within the 
meaning of Article 31; each case must be deci- 
ded as it arises on its facts. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that an abridgement (of the rights 
of the owner) would be so substantial as te 
amount to a deprivation within the meaning of 
Article 31 if, in effect, it withheld the property 
from the possession and enjoyment of the owner, 
or seriously impaired its use and enjoyment by 
him, or matetrially reduced its value.” 


As we have stated before, Mehr Chand 
Mahajan and Ghulam Hasan JJ. agreed with 
Patanjali Sastri C. J. in his interpretation of 
Clause (1) and Clause (2) of Article 32 
and in his view on their correlation. Jagan- 
nadhandas J. also stated!® on 17th December, 
1953, in the course of his separate judgment in 
the Subodh Gopal case: 


“Now as regards Article 31, I agree that 
Clause (1) cannot be construed as being either 
a declaration or implied recognition of the Ame- 
rican doctrine of ‘police power.’ The negative 
language used therein cannot, I think with res- 
pect, be turned into the grant, express or im- 
plied, of a positive power. Indeed, as my Lord. 
the Chief Justice?° has pointed out in hig judg- 
ment, no such grant of police power is necessary, 
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18. As shown in our preceding article in chis 
series, Clause (5)(b) (ii) of Article 31 of our Const.- 
tution has laid down as follows: 

“Nothing in Clause (2) (of Article 31) shall affect 
the provisions of any law which the State may here- 
after make for the promotion of publica health or the 
prevention of danger to life or property.” 


19. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V; 
Parts VI and VII, June and July 1054, p. 669. 
20. J.é., Patanjali Sastri C.J, ee 
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having regard to the scheme of the Constitu- 
tion, 24 


Further, it may be noted here that in the 
course of his judgment in Dwarkadas Shrinwvas 
of Bombay Vs. The Sholapur Spinning and 
Weaving Co. Lid., and Others (to be referred 
to hereinafter as the Dwarkadas Shrinivas case), 
delivered on 18th December, 1953, that is, one 
day after the delivery of judgments in the 
Subodh Gopal case, Mehr Chand Mahajan J. 
expressed views similar to those of Patanjali 
Sastri C. J., as shown above. “Article 31,” he 
said22, “deals with the field of eminent domain 
and the whole boundary of that field is demar- 
cated by this Aricle. In other words, the State’s 
power to take the property of a person is com- 
prehensively delimited by thig Article . . . Arti- 
cle 31(1) declares the first requisite for the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain. It 
euarantees that a person cannot be deprived of 
property by an executive fiat and that it is only 
by the exercise of its legislative powers that the 
State can deprive a person of hig property. In 
other words, all that Article 31(1) says is that 
private property can only be taken pursuant to 
law and not otherwise. (Judge Cooley is then 
quoted here) ..... Article 31(2) defines the 
powers of the legislature in the field of eminent 
domain, It declares that private property shall 
not be taken by the State under a law unless the 
law provides for compeNsation for the property 
taken. It is also implicit in the language of the 
Article that such taking can only be for public 
purposes Clause (5) (of Article 31) 
is the saving Clause. It saves from the opera- 
tion of Clause (2) laws made on certain sub- 
jects. The scope of the first Clause (of Article 
31) being merely to save private property from 
being taken purely by executive action and the 
only Clause which limits legislative action in 
the field of eminent domain being Clause (2), 
the saving Clause (5) therefore concerns itself 
with Clause (2) only.” 

Further”: 


21. Jagannadhandas J., however, also observed: 

“On the other hand, I am unable to agree with 
the view that Article 31(1) has reference only to the 
power of Eminent Domain”.—For further details see 
pages 670-72 of The Supreme Court Reports re- 
ferred to in foot-note 19 above. 

22. See ibid, pp. 695-96. 

23. See tbid, pp. 606-97. . . ita. al.l. + 
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“The saving Clause (5) in Article 31 has 
been designed with the express purpose of sav- 
ing to a certain extent Jaws made in, 
exercise of the police power of the State which 
may lead to deprivation of property. It has also 
saved laws relating to -tax. It has thug deli- 
mited from the field of eminent domain the field 
of exercise of police power and the exercise of 
the power of taxation. Not only has it saved 
from the mischief of Clause (2) of Article 31 
provisions of laws made for the purpose of impos- 
ing or levying any tax or penalty and the laws 
made for (the) promotion of public health or 
the prevention of danger to life or property, but 
it has also saved from the mischief of the Clause 
the provisions of all existing laws which may be 
construed as amounting to deprivation of pro- 
perty of a person as well as evacuee property 
laws under which the State takes possession of 
properties of persons wlto have left India for 
Pakistan. In the result the saving Clause com- 
prehensively includes within the ambit all the 
powers of the State in (the) exercise of which 
it could deprive a person of property without 
payment of compensation. In other words, all 
forms of deprivation of property by the State 
without payment of compensation have been 
mecluded within the ambit of the exception 
Clause (5), while (the) other forms of depri- 
vation of property which are outside the ambit 
of the exception Clause are inevitably within 
the mischief of Clause (2) of the Article. From 
the language employed in the different sub- 
Clauses (Clauses?) of Article 31 it ig difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the words ‘acqui- 
sition’ and ‘taking possession’ used in Article 
31(2) have the same meaning as the word ‘de- 
privation’ in Article 31().” 


In conclusion, Mahajan J. observed?*. 


“The learned Attorney-General (for India) 
suggested that much weight could not be 
attached in construing Article 31 to the provi- 
sions of Clause (5) in as much as the saving 
Clause had been imtroduced by the Article 
merely by way of abundant caution. I am un- 
able to accede to this contention as it seems to 
me that the Constitution while defining and 
delimitmg fundamental rights would not imtro- 
duce in the Articles dealing with those rights 


24. See ibid, pp. 697-702. 
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zome matters merely by way of abundant cau- 
sion. To my mind, it was essential while delimit- 
ing anc defining fundamental rights to fully de- 
“ne the field of the right and to say what was 
not inc'uded within that right. As already said, 
the Article read as a whole comprehensively de- 
fines the State’s power of eminent domain as 
distinguished from all its other powers the exer- 
cise of which may amount to the taking of pri- 
yate property. The argumexrt that these excep- 
tions were incorporated in Article 31 by way of 
abundant caution further stands negatived by 
tke contents of Sub-Clause (5) (b) (ii) of the 
Article. Only laws made for the promotion of 
publie health or for (the) prevention of danger 
tc life or property have been excluded from the 
mischief of Clause (2) of the Article, while 
other laws made in (the) exercise of (the) power 
of social control which deprive a person of pro- 
perty have not been saved from the operation 
of Clause (2). Illustratively, laws made by the 
State dealing with morality and which may lead 
tc deprivation of property are outside the ambit 
of the exception Clause. A fortion, any depri- 
vation of property under a law made for (the) 
promotion of morality would fall within the mis- 
chief of Clause (2) Article 31. It is thus clear 
that only that form of legislation which promote? 
public health or prevention of danger to life or 
property is saved from ithe provisions of Article 
31 (2), while other laws made in (the) exercise 
of the power of social control, if they deprive a 
person of property, are not saved from the opera- 
ticn of Clause (2) of Article 31..... The 
objections envisaged by my brother (z.e., Das 
J.) in Chiranjt Lal Chowdhuri’s case against 
the suggestion that Clauses (1) and (2) of Arti- 
cle 31 deal with the same topic of compulsory 
acquisition or taking of property do not at all 
operess me and do not seem to me to be iMsur- 
mountable or cogent. On the assumption that 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 deal with the 
same topic, it is not clear to me why in that 
conzext Article 31(1) somehow becomes redun- 
dant. This is the only clause in the Article 
whizh gives protection to private property from 
beitg taken under executive orders withou 
legislative sanction behind them. The first, re- 
quisite for the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain is that it can only be exercised pursuant 
to law. It was necessary while delimiting the 
field of eminent domain to state that in the 


Article. 2... The result of the above dis- 
cussion is that, in my opinion, Article 31 isa 
self-contained provision delimiting the field of 
eminent domain and Article 31 Clauses (1) and 
(2) (sic) deal with the same topic of compulsory 
acqu:sition of property As I read Arti- 
cle 21, it gives complete protection to private 
property as against executive action, no matter 
by what process a person is deprived of posses- 
sion of it. In other words, the Constitution 
declares that no person shall be deprived of 
possession of private property without payment 
of compensation and that too under the autho- 
rity of law, provided there was a public purpose 
behind that law. It is immaterial to the person 
who is deprived of property as to what use the 
State makes of his property or what, title it 
acquires in it. The protection is against loss of 
property to the owner and there is no protection 
given to the State by the Article. It has no 
fundamental right as against the individual 
citizen. Article 31 states the limitationg on the 
power of the State in the field of asking pro- 
perty and those limitations are in the interests 
of the person sought to be deprived of hig pro- 
perty. The question whether acquisition has a 
larger concept than 1s conveyed by the expres- 
sion ‘taking possession’ is really of academic 
interest in view of the comprehensive phraseo- 
logy employed by Clause (2) of Article 31.” 


It may also be noted here that Ghulam 
Hasan J., too, stated?® in the course of his 
judgment in the Dwarakadas Shrinivas case: 


“T am not prepared to subscribe to the pro- 
position that Article 31(1) stands by itself and 
should be read separately from (Article 31) (2) 
and I cannot attribute an intention to our Par- 
lament to deprive a person of his property 
merely by passing an Act. The two parts of the 
Article (t.e., Clause (1) and Clause (2) - of 
Article 31) form an integral whole and cannot 
be dissociated from each other.” 


TIL 


It should be evident from what has been 
shown above that the majority of the Judges 
of our Supreme Court consisting of Patanjalt 
Sastri C. J. and Mehr Chand Mahajan and 
Ghulam Hasan JJ., have in esseNce held, in the 


= 
. 
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Subodh Gopal case and the Dwarakadas Shri- 
mivas case, that Clause (1) and the original 
Clause (2) of Article 31 of our Constitution 
“are not mutually exclusive in scope and con- 
tent,” but that they “should be read togethe 
and understood as dealing with the same sub- 
ject, namely, the protection of the right to pro- 
perty by means of limitations” on the power of 
the State to take away private property with- 
out the consent of the owner. Further, they have 
held that “the deprivation contemplated in 
Clause (1)” is “no other than the acquisition 
or taking possession of the property referred to 
in (the said) Clause (2).” And, as we have 
noved before, their reasonings equally apply in 
effect to correlation between Clause (1) and the 
new Clause (2) of Article 31. It may also be 
incidentally noted here that the view of the 
majority of its Judges is the view of the 
Supreme Court. Still, we may now refer to the 
rejoinder of Das J. to the views of the majority 
of the Judges. The rejoinder, however, is a 
very long one. Considerations of space do not 
permit us to quote it here at length. We shall 
enly refer to what appear to us to be the salient 
points in it.?6 

In the course of hig judgment in the 
Subodh Gopal case, Das J. observed2™ in 
connexion with (the Original) Article 31 of the 
Constitution : 


“It is suggested that the two Clauses (i.e., 
Clause (1) and Clause (2, of Article 31) are 
not mutually exclusive but must be read together 
and that they are only concerned with what has 
been described as the State’s power of eminent 
domain which, according to Professor Willis, 
means the legal capacity of sovereignty, or one 
of its governmental organs, to take private 
propérty fer a public use. upon the payment of 
just compensation. Reference is made to certain 
| . eminent . . Writers? . . . . to 
show that from early times jurists have insisted 
on three things as pre-requisites for the exercise 
of this power of eminent domain, namely, : (1) 
the authority of law, (2) the requirement of 
public use, and (3) the payment of just. compen- 


Sd 


26. For details, reference may be ede to the 
judgment of Das J. in the Subodh Gogal case. aoe 
abid, ' ‘pp. 619-68 and, in particular; Pp." 634-68. 

27. See ibid, pp. 634-36. 

28. Such as Hugo Grotius, William Blarkstone 
pnd ‘Judge Cooley,=See ibid, p, 635, 
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gation....The contention is that Article 31 re- 
produces those three limitations on the power Of 
eminent domain, namely, that Clause (1) announ- 
ces the necessity for legislative sanction as a pre- 
requisite for the exercise of the power, thus 
protecting all persons against expropriation by 
the State acting thrcugh its executive organ, the 
Government, and that Clause (2) reproduces the 
necessity of a public purpose and payment of 
compensation. In is concluded that these 
important limitations on the State’s power of 
emment domain are designed to protect a 
person against arbitrary deprivation ‘of his 
property and (that) they constitufe his funda- 
mental right in relation to his property. The 
proposition thus formulated is certainly attrac- 


tive and, indeed, has found favour with my 
learned colleagues but appears to me to be 
open to, certain objections. I say in all 


humility that I consider the method of approach 
land the line of reas@ning in support of that 
proposition entirely fallacious and wrong. The 
steps in the argument seem to be (1) that the 
power of eminent domain and the. limitations 
thereon as explained by eminent jurists are in- 
corporated in the Fifth Amendment®® to the 
Constitution of the United States, (ii) that 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Articles 31 are concerned 
with the same topic of eminent domain, and (ili) 
that, therefore, Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 


31 must be read as having reproduced the 
same limitations on the pOwer of eminent 
domain.” 


Criticising the above views of his coOllea- 
gues Das J. remarked,®° among other things: 

“If it were correct to say that the two, 
Clauses, (1) and (2), of Article 31 deal with 
the same topic of the State’s power“of eminent 
domain which is inherent in its sovereignty 
then, as I pointed out in my judgment! in 
Chiranjitlal’s case . , Clause (1) must be 
held to be wholly redundant and Clause (2) by 
itself would have sufficed, for the necessity of 


29. Reference obviously is to, the following provi- 
sions in the Fifth Amendment: 

“No person shall . . . be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation,” 

V; 


30. The Supreme. “Court Reports, 1954, Vol. 
June and July, 1954, pp. 637-38. 

31. Already quoted by ys in, an earlier part af 
this article, =: 
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a law is quite clearly implicit in Clause (2) 
itself which alone would have served as a 


protection against State action through its 
executive organ, the government. Another 
and mcre serious objection against reading 


beth the Clauses as dealing only with the same 
topic of eminent domain is, as pointed out*? 
by me in Chtranjitlal’s case . . . ., that such 
construction will place the deprivation of pro- 
perty otherwise than by the,taking of posses- 
Sion or acquisition of it outside the pale of ail 
canstitutional protection. As I said there and 
as I shail also do hereafter in detail, one can 
conceive of circumstances where the State, in 
exercise of the State’s police power, may have 
to deprive a person of his property without tak- 
ing possession of it or acquiring it within the 
meaning of Article 31(2). This police power 
of the State is also one of the powers inherent 
in the sovereignty of the State. The sugges- 
tion that the first two Clauses of Article 31 
ghould be read as dealing only with eminent 
domain will, if accepted, lead us to hold that 
ovr Constitution has not dealt with the State’s 
police power to deprive a person of this pro- 
perty and has not provided for us any protec- 
tion against the State by imposing any limita- 
tion on the exercise of that power. The sug- 
‘gested construction will render the enunciation 
of our fundamental ‘Right to proptrty’ patently 
incomplete.” . 
Further?8— 


“Tlo say that the entire police power of 
the State to deprive a person of his property 
is t0 be found only in Article 31 (5) (b) (i) 
will be to confine the exercise of that power 
by the Legislature within a very narrow and 
inelastic limit, namely, only for the promotion 





32. Already quoted by us in an earlier part of 
this article. 

33. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. 5; 
Jure and July, 1954, pp. 647.48. 

34. As shown in our preceding article in this 
ser‘es, Clause 5(b) of Article 31 of the Constitution 
rums as follows: 

“ (5) Nothing in Clause | (2) shall affect— 

(a 


(b) tis provisions of = law which hs 
State may hereafter make— 
(i) for the purpose of imposing or levying 
any tax or penalty, or 
(ii) for the promotion of public health or 
the prevention of danger to life or 
property, or 
L (ili) * 1 baad 
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of public health or the prevention of danger to 
life or property. On the assumption _ that 
Article 31(5) (b) (41) is concerned with saving 
the pelice power it may cover the laws autho- 
rising the destruction of rotten or adulterated 
foodstuff or the pulling down of a dangerous 
dilapidated building or the demolition of a 
building to prevent fire from spreading. But it 
is quite easy to contemplate laws which do not 
fall within Article 31(5) (b) (ii) but are, never- 
theless, made unmistakably in exercise of the 
State’s police power. Consider the case of a 
law authorising the seizure and destruction of, 
say, obscene pictures or blasphemous literature. 
Such law is clearly necessary for the promotion 
or protection of public morality. Nobody can 
for a moment think of contending that such 
law will be void if it does not provide for com- 
pensation and yet that will be the result if we 
are to accept the suggested construction, for 
such # law made for protecting public morality 
is obviously not covered by Article 31(5) (b) (ii) 
and, will, according to such constraction, be hit 
by Article 31(2)*. A constructiqa which leads 
to the astounding result of compelling the State 
to buy up obscene pictures and blasphemous 
literature if it desires to preserve public morality 
cannot merit serious consideration and must be 
discarded at once, Take the case of a law 
providing for the compulsory contribution by 
all banks based upon the average daily deposits 
for the purpose of creating a guarantee fund to 
secure the full repayment of deposits to all 
depositors in case any such bank becomes in- 
solvent and is ordered to be wound up. This 
law quite clearly deprives the banks of property 
in the shape of their respective contributions 
and it Ig not covered by Clause (5) (b) (i) as it 
cannot be said to impose a tax or a penalty, and 
does not fall within (5) (b) (11) either, for it is 
not a law for the promotion of public health 
or for the prevention of danger to life or 
property. This law being thus outside Clause 
(5) (b) cannot, according to the suggested con- 
struction, be supported as an imstance of exer- 
cise of police power for, ex hyp0.hesis, the entire 
police power with regard to deprivation of pro- 
perty is contained in Clause (5) (b) and conse- 
quently the law JI have mentioned will not be 
protected from the operation of Article 31 (2) 


35. See in this connection the view of Mahajan 
J. previously quoted. 7 
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and must be void for not providing any com- 
pensation. Yet in the Uniied States whére so 
much is made of the sanctity of private property 
and from where we are prone to draw inspiration 
in these matters such a law has been upheld as 
constitutional, as an instance of a valid exer- 
cise of the State’s police power ‘which extends 
to all the great public needs’. (See Noble 
State Bank V. Haskell). Again, suppose there 
is a labour dispute between, say, a tramway 
company and its workers and the running of 
of the tram cars is stopped. A law which in 
such circumstances authorises the State to 
take possession the tram depot and 
run the tram by the military or 
other personnel during such emergency for 
the convenience of the travelling public fs 
not within Clause (5)(b)(ii) and on this 
construction will be void if it does not provide 
for compensation to the tramway company. On 
the suggested construction pushed to its logical 
conclusion it will not be possible in future to 
impose any social control on the profiteers 
or blackmarketeers, for a law controlling and 
fixing prices of essential supplies will always 
deprive them of property of the value to be 
measured by the difference between black- 
market price and the controlled price. 
The suggested construction may even make 
it difficult to support any future law 
containing provisions similar to those in the 
procedure codes or other laws not strictly falling 
within the (sic) Clause (5) (b) (1) but autho- 
rising the seizure of books, documents or other 
property or the appointment of a receiver or 
sequestrator to take possession of property, 
for in all such cases there will be a ‘deprivation’ 
of property. It is unnecessary to multiply 
Instances. The several instances I have just 
given above appear to me to furnish ample 
justification for rejecting a construction which 
may make it impossible for the State to under- 
take beneficial legislation to promote social 
interest and may iP eslilats laws of the kind I 
have mentioned.” 

Moreover, inquiring into the reason why 
Clause (5) (b) (ii) was at all inserted in Article 
31, Das J. observed:%6 

“The answer will become obvious if it is re- 
membered that it is extremely difficult to define, 


of 


cars 


36. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. v: 
June and July 1954, p. 645, 
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precisely the ambit and scope of the State’s 
police power over or in relation to private 
property and some of the instances and forms 


of the exercise of such police power over or in 
relation to property may superficially resemble 
the exercise of the power of eminent domain. 
The conclusion, therefore, becomes  irreststible 
that although Clause (5) (b) (ii) was not strictly 
speaking necessary for saving the police power, 
nevertheless, our “Constitution-makers, out of 
abundant caution and with a view to avoid (ing) 
any possible argument, thought fit to insert sub- 
clause (5)(b) (ii) in Article 31. It is impos- 
sible to hold that the entire police power of the 
State to deprive a person of his property is 
contained in that sub-clause.” 

Das J. next referred to the criticism of his 
colleagues that the acceptance of his interpreta- 
tion of Article 31 of the Constitution would 
mean that there would be no “protection against 
the legislature in the matter of deprivation of 
property in exercise of the State’s police pOwer,” 
and that thus there might be “legislative tyranny 
in respect of our property.” To this his reply 
was, among other things:3% 

“What, Ii ask, is our protection against 
the legislature in the matter of deprivation of 
property by the exercise of the power of taxa- 
tion??? Norie whatever. By exercising ats 
power of taxation by law the State may de- 
prive us, citizen or non-citizen, of almost six- 
teen annas in the rupee of our income. What, 
I next ask, is the protection which our Cons- 
titution gives to any person against the  legis- 
lature in the matter of deprivation even of life 
or personal liberty? None, except the requir 
ment of Article 21, namely, a protedure to, be 
esablished by the legislature itself and a skele- 
ton procedure prescribed in Article 22 . : 
Therefore . . . what is there to complain 
of if, in the matter of deprivation of property 
by the exercise of the State’s police power, our 
Constitution has, by Article 31(1), given us 
protection only against the executive but none 
against the legislature? What is abnormal if 
our Constitution has trusted the legislature, as 
the people of Great Britain have trusted 
their Parliament ? Right to life and personal 


liberty and the right to private property still 


37. See ibid, pp. 652-56. 
38. See Clause (5)!(b) (i) of Article 31 and 
Article 265 of the Constitution in this connexion. 
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sxist in Great Britain in spite of the supremacy 
of Parliament. Why should we assume or 
apprehend that our Parliament or State 
legislature should (sic) act like mad men and 
deprive us of our property without any rhyme 


or reason? After all our executive government 
-s responsible to the legislature and the 
~egislature is answerable to the people. Even 


if the legislature indulges in occasional vagaries, 
we have to put up with it for the time being. 
‘hat is the price we must pay for democracy. 
Sut the apprehension of such vagaries can be 
to justification for stretching the language of 
tae Constitution to bring it into line with our 
notion of what an ideal constitution should 
be. To do so is not to interpret the 
“onstitution but to make a new Constttugion 
ky unmaking the one which the people 
cw. India have given to themselves. That, 
I apprehend, is not thé function of the Court. 
IE the Constitution, properly construed according 
tc the cardinal rules of interpretation, appears 
tc some to disclose any defect or lacuna the 
eppeal must be to the authority competent to 
amend the Constitution and not to the Court. 

“Further, there may be quite cogent and 
ecmpelling reason why our Constitution does not 
provide for any protection against the legislature 
in the matter of deprivation of property other- 
wise than by taking of possession or acquisition 
o: it. It is futile to cling to our notions of 
ansOiute sanctity of individual liberty or private 
property and to wwishfully think that our 
Censtitution-makers have enshrined in our 
Censtitution the notions of individual liberty 
anid private property that prevailed in the 16th 
ceatury when Hugo Grotius flourished or in the 
18h century when Blackstone wrofe his 
Conmentaries and when the Federal Constitution 
of ik= United States of America was framed. 
We must reconcile ourselves to the plain truth 
thet emphasis has now unmistakably shifted 
from the individual to the cemmunity. We can- 
noi overlook that the avowed purpose of our 
Constitution is to set up a welfare State by 
sutordinating the social interest in individual 
liberty or property to the larger social interest 
in the rights of the community. As already 
observed, the police power of the State is ‘the 
most sssential of powers, at times most insistent, 
and elways one of the least limitable powers of 
the government’. Social interests are ever 
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expanding and are too numerous to enumerate 
or even to anticipate and, therefore, it is not 
possible to circumscribe the limits of social 
control to be exercised by the State or adopt 
a construction which will confine it within the 
narrow limits of Article 31 (5) (b) (ii). It must 
be left to the State to decide when and how and 
to what extent it should exercise this socilal 
contzol. Our Constitution hag not thought fit 
to leave the responsibility of depriving a person 
of h:s property, whether it be in exercise of the 
power of eminent domain or of the police 
pewer, to the will or caprice of the executive 
but has left it to that of the legislature. In the 
matter of deprivation of property otherwise than 
by tke taking cf possession or by the acquisition 
of it within the meaning of Article 31(2), our 
Constitution has trusted our legislature and 
has rot thought fit to impose any limitation on 
the legislature’s exercise of the State’s police 
powe> over private property. Our protection 
against legislative tyranny, if any, lies, in 
ultimate analysis, in a free and intelligent public 
opinion which must eventually assert itself.” 

Accordingly, Das J. reiterated®® his views 
on “the true scope and effect of Clauses (1) and 
(2) of Article 31” as follows : 

“lause (1) deals with deprivation of 
property in exercise of pelice power and 
enuncijates the restriction which our Constitu- 
tion-makers thought necessary or sufficient to 
be plazed on the exercise of that power, namely, 
that such power can be_ exercised only by 
authority of law and not by a mere executive 
fiat and .. . Clause (2) deals with the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain and 
places limitations on the exercise of that pojwer. 
It is these limitations which constitute our 
fundamental right against the State’s power cf 
emingnt domain. The language used ‘in 
Article 31.(2) clearly indicates beyond doubt 
that the power of eminent domain as adopted 
in our Constitution is concerned with only that 
kind of deprivation of property which is brought 
about by the taking of possession or acquisition 
contemalated by that Clause.” 

Again :*° 

“Article 31(2) ‘has imposed three conditions 
on the exercise of the State’s power of eminent 
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June and July, 1954, pp. 638-39. 
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domain over private property and those limitations 
constitute the protection granted to tthe owner 
of the property as his fundamental right. It 
insists that this sovereign power may be 
exercised only if it is authorised by a law. It 
is, therefore, clear that the executive limb of 
the State cannot exercise this power on its own 
authority and without the sanction of law. The 
taking of possession or acquisition must be for 
a public purpose which implies that this power 
cannot be exercised except for implementing a 
public purpose. It cannot be exercised for a 
private purpose . . . Finally, the law authoris- 
ing the taking of possession or acquisition of 
the property must provide for compensation. 
Compensation, therefore, is payable only when 
the State takes possession of or acquires private 
property.” 

. It may be noted in this connexion that 
‘with regard to “the meaning of the words 
‘taken pOssession of or acquired’ and their 
grammatical variations as used in (the original) 
Article 31(2),” Das J. agreed*? “with what 
Mukherjea J. said in Chiranjit Lal’s case. . . 
namely: 

‘It cannot be disputed that acquisition 
means and implies the acquiring of the entire 
title of the expropriated owner, whatever the 
natdre and extent of that title might be. The 
entire bundle of rights which were vested in the 
_ originial holder would pass on acquisition to 
the acquirer leaving nothing in the former. In 
taking possession, on the other hand, the title 


to the property admittedly remains in the 
original holder, though he is excluded from 
possession or enjoyment of the property. 


‘Article 31(2) of the Constitution itself makes 
a clear distinction between acquisition of 
property and taking pOssessiOn of it for a public 
purpose, though it places both of them on the 
same footing in the sense that a_ legislation 
authorising either of these acts must make 
provision for payment of cOmpensation to, the 
displaced or expropriated holder of the property. 
In the context in which the word acquisition 
appears in Article 31(2), it can only mean and 
refer to acquisition of the entire interest of the 
previous holder by transfer of title... .’” 

And Das J. added :*? 

41, See ibid, p. 658; also The Supreme Court 
Reports, 1950, Vol. I; December 1950; p. 902. 


42. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V; 
June and July 1954, pp. 658-61. 
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“It follows from what has _ been stated 
above that the word ‘acquired’ used in Article 
31(2) must be given the special meaning which 
that word has acquired and cannot be read as 
synonymous with ‘taken’ as used jin the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States.48 It is . . . . suggested that at any 
rate the expression ‘taken possession of should 
be read in the sense in which the word ‘taken’ 
is understood is the American law... . (in 
America) there would be a ‘taking’ whenever 
any of the rights, powers, privileges or immunti- 
ties making up the ownership was taken from 
the owner . . . . Our Constitution-makers 
were well aware of the very wide meaning 
eventually given to, the word ‘taken’ by the 
American Courts. They did not, however, use 
the word ‘taken’ in Article 31(2) which they 
would surely have done if they intended to 
reproduce the wide Amexican cOncept of ‘taking’. 
Our Constitution-makers, on the contrary, 
deliberately chose to adopt the narrower view- 
point and accordingly used the words ‘taken 
possession of’? in order to make it quite clear 
that they required compensation to be paid only 
when there was an actual taking of the property 
out of the possession of the owner or possessor 
into the possession of the State or its nominee. 
Of course, the manner of taking possession must 
depend on the nature of the property itself... . 

“Tt is finally said that both Clauses (1) 
and (2) of Article 31 deal with the topic of 
eminent domain and, therefore, the expression 
‘taken possession of or acquired’ occurring in 
Clause (2) has the same meaning which the 
word ‘deprived’ used in Clause (1) has. In other 
words, both the Clauses are concerned with 
deprivation of property and there is no reason 
to. think that the expression ‘taken possession of 
or acquired’ was used in Clause (2) to indicate 
any particular kind or-shade of deprivation. 
The obvious retort that at once comes to one’s 
mind is that if it were intended by our 
Constitution-makers to convey the same general 
idea of deprivation of property by whatever 
means or mode it was brought about, why did 
they use the word ‘deprived’ in Clause (1) and 
why did they use in Clause (2) a different ex- 





43, Reference is to the following provision in the 
Fifth Amendment: 

“Nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation.” 
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pression which, as commonly used and under- 
stood, connotes a much narrower meaning? 
it would have been quite easy to frame Clause 
(2) by using the word ‘deprived’ instead of the 


expression ‘taken possession of or acquired’. 
4s our Constitution-makers used different 


expressions ‘in the two Clauses it must be held 
taat they had done so for a very definite pur- 
pose and that purpose could ‘be nothing else but 
(sic) ‘to provide for compensation for only a 
particular kind of deprivation specifically men- 
tioned and not for any and every kind of depri- 
vation it will not be unreasonable to 
nold that ‘taking of possession’ referred to in 
Article 31(2) is in the nature of ‘requisition- 
ing? . . . . ‘taken possession of or acquired’ 
should be read as indicative of the concept of 
‘requisition or acquisiton’.*4” 


Iy 

We have indicated above the nature and 
extent of the. difference of opinion between Das 
J. and the majority of his colleagues in the 
Supreme Court on the question of interpreta- 
sion of Clause (1) and (the original) Clause 
(2) of Article 31. As we have stated before, 
this difference of opinion is in essence equally 
applicable to the interpretation of Clause (1) 
and the new Clause (2) of the Article, although 
she wording of the new Clause (2) seems to be 
much better than that of the original Clause 
(2). Before, however, we express our own 
view on the question, we should like to men- 
tion here that the point of view of Das J. was 
virtually endorsed Jater on by some spekesmen 
of the Government of India in our Parlament. 
Thus we find Shri H. V. Pataskar, Minister 
in the Ministry of Law, observing in our Lok 
Sabha on 14th March, 1955, in connexion with 
the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill:45 

“Qn a proper ‘interpretation of Article 
31(1) and (2), the Supreme Court*® could not 
have come to the conclusion which they have 
arrived at. It is true that, if as a matter of 
fact, this interpretation was allowed to stand, 





44, See in this connexion the wording of the new 
Clause (2) of Article 31 of the Constitution. 

45. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 14th March, 
1955, q@olumns 1998-2019. 

46. The view of the majority of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court is the view of the Supreme ‘Court and 
is, under Article 141 of the Constitution, “binding on 
all Courts within the territory of India.” 
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many of the social problems which we want to 
solve will be incapable of being solved in the 
near future and thence the necessity of this 
amendment . Now, k will come to the 
point as to how to interpret Article 31(1) and 
31(2) and what this connotes, ‘There is a 
well-known classification of the State’s sovereign 
power regarding property in constitutional 
law. These categories are: the power of 
taxation, the power which is known, as that of 
eminent domain and the police power... . 
Police power is sOmething which is different 
from actual taking over which is called the 
power of ‘eminent domain,’ Therefore, it is no 
good confusing the two. It may be difficult to 
define exactly what is meant by the power of 
‘emirent domain? and what is meant by police 
pewer. But the distinction is clear and one 
thing is entirely distinct from the other so far 
as cOnstitutional law is concerned. . . . The 
police power is imherent in the constitution of 
every country in the world. For a sOvereign 
body to carry on administration, it must have 
this power. Therefore, that is what is provided 
in Article 31(1), and ‘deprivation,’ ‘acquisition’ 
and ‘requisiticn’ cannot mean the same thing. 
Deprivation means the State does not take it 
over.* The owner is only deprived of it. ... 
It is also, one of the accepted principles of con- 
stitutional law that police power requires no 
provision for compensation, while in the case of 
the exercise of the power of eminent domain 
the question of compensation comes in. 
Therefore, the whole trouble has arisen out of 
the fact that Article 31(1) and (2) which pro- 
vide for two distinct categories of these powers 
as il they (sic) are one and the same. Critics 
have iried to show as if the whole object of 
both these clauses is to, make provision only 
for eminent domain and nothing else. That is 
how the mistake has occurred. These two 
powers are provided for in our Constitution in 
Article 31(1) and 31{2). Article 31(1) makes 
provision for what is regarded in constitutional 
law as the police power, and 31 (2) 
provides for the power which fis called the 
power of eminent domain. These are distinct 
categories of sovereign powers with different 
connotations, subserving different needs of the 
society and the State. Article 31(5) (b) speci- 





* Doeg this necessarily happen in all cases? 
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fically exempts the taxation powers or the police 


power from the Operation of the power of 
eminent domain, because there you have to 
pay compensation. No sovereign can 


function without this police power to, deprive 
anybody of the property in the interest of 
public in general or those over whom that 
sovereign has to govern, . . . Article 31(1) has 
. . . « been designed to formulate a fundamen- 
tal right against the deprivation of property by 
the exercise of police powers by the executive. 
The Constitution-makers did not want these police 
powers to be exercised by the executive. It can 
only be done by the legislature. . There is 
no written provision in the Constitution of the 
U.S.A. regarding the police power . . . there 
is no provision (there) corresponding to Article 
SLC Lis . There, the Constitution does not 
contain a provision (to that effect}. They exer- 
cise that power by passing a law. . Article 
31(2) is, as I have said before, what is called 
elsewhere the power of eminent domain. 
Therefore, with due respect to the Chief Justice 
Patanjali Sastri, I have to say that he 
has fallen into the error of not having tried to 
make a distinction between Article 31{1) and 
31(2). As I said, Article 31(2) is what is called 
the power of eminent domain, that is, property 
is to be acquried for a public purpose. It pro- 
vides that the law should provide for compen- 
sation for property acquired or taken possession 
of . . . . Acquisition must always mean and 
imply the acquiring of the entire title of the 
person whose title has been expropriated—what- 
ever the nature or extent of that title might be 
. . . « The words ‘taken possession of’ were also 
deliberately used in Article 
purpose of making it clear that compensation 
was required to be paid only when there was 
actual taking over of the property out of the 
possession of the owner or its possessor into 
the possession of the State, the manner of taking 
possession naturally depending on the nature 
of the property itself.” 


The view expressed by Shri Pataskar was 
in essence endorsed by Shri T. T. Krishnam- 
achari, the then Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, on 15th March, 1955, in the Lok 
Sabha,*” and by Shri G. B. Pant, Minister of 
Home Affairs, on 17th March, 1955, in the Rajya 


47. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 15th 


March, 
1955. 


31(2) for the | 
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Sabha,*®%. in connexion with the Constitution 
(Fourth Amendment) Bill. Notwithstanding 
this endorsement by the spokesmen of the Gov- 
ernment of India of the point of view of Das J., 
we find it rather difficult, having regard to the 
language of Clause (1) and Clause (2) of Article 
31, to reject as untenable «the contention of the 
majority of his colleagues. It appears to us 
that the word “deprived” which means “being 
debarred from enjoyment,” in Clause (1) of 
Article 31 is a general term, and that the ex- 
pressions “the taking of possession” and “acquir- 
ed” or “acquisition” in Clause (2) thereof. or 
thelr variants in it, are specific forms of 
deprivation, “the taking of possession’? imply- 
ing a temporary deprivation and “acquired” or 
“acquisition” a permanent deprivation. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to import the American 
doctrine of police power in connexion with the 
interpretation of Clause (1) of the Article. 
At the same time, we also feel that there js 
a considerable force in the reasoning of Das J. 
It seems to us that this difference of view between 
Das J. and the majority of his colleagues in 
connexion with the question of interpretation of 
Article 31 probably arose on account of the 
defective wording of Clauses (1), (2) and (5) 
of the Article. Perhaps, this defect in wording 
was unavoidable owing to the fact that, - as 
shown®? in our preceding article, the original 
Clause 24 of the Draft Constitution of India 
which later on became Article 31 of the Consti- 
tution had been, to quote the words of Shri G. 
B. Pant, Minister of Home Affairs, “the subject 
of a prolonged controversy,” and that Article 31 
“was /by itself, a sort of a compromise Article.”51 
The defects in the wording of Article 31 
are still there. It appears to us that all diff- 
culties in connexion with the interpretation of 
the Article will disppear if its Clauses (1) and 
(2) are more explicitly and harmoniously worded 
with consequential changes in it, and if its 
present Clause (5)(b) (ii) is redrafted on the 
following lines: 
“Nothing in Clause (2) shall affect— 
the provisions of any law which the State 


48. See Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, of 
17th March, 1955. 

49. Or “requisitioning” (see the new Clause (2) 
of Article 31). 
. See The Modern Review for January, 1958, 
pp. 35-36. 

51. See Parliamentary Debates, Rajya 


Sabha, 
17th March 1955, Columng 2229-2230. 
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may fhereafter reasonably fmake—in. the 
interests of decency, morality, the public 
welfare, or the public convenience, cr for the 
promotion of public health, or for the pre- 
vention of danger to life or property, 
a ee ae re 

Thus redrafted, Clause (5) (ii) of Article 
“1 will, together with what ‘is laid down in 
Clause (5) of Article 19 inerelation to, Clause 
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(1) (£) thereof, provide an ample scope for 
all “egitimate exercise of what may be censi- 
dered to be the police power of the State in 
India. What, therefore, is really required is a 
further amendment of Article 31 with a view to. 
remcving all ambiguities, obscurities, or other 
defects in it. 

For considerations of space, we propose 
to continue, further, our discussion of Article 
31 in our next article in this series, 
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Sk Brajendranath Seal’s contributions to, philo- 
kophical studies are many ‘and multifarious. It 
te not possible within the limited scope of the 
present article to enumerate them all or to dizcuss 
any of them at full length. Some of his con- 
tobutions bear directly on strictly philosophical 
icpics ‘and problems, as for instance, his mOno- 
graphis on the Sankhya-Patanjala theory of Evolu- 
tion,. the Vedantic View, the Atomic theory of 
tre Buddhists and of the Jainas, and the Scienti- 
fic Method of the Hindus in his well-known work, 
ihe Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. 
T'> these we may add his learned paper on “The 
Test of Truth” read at the International Congress 
cf Orientalists held in Rome in 1899 A.D., 
and The Quest Eternal in which he sought to 
transcribe balsic philosophical ideas in forms of 
pure poetry. Some other contributions of his 
ccnsist in a philosophical study of religious, 
seciological and cultural subjects, ‘als for example, 
his remarkable dissertations on “Comparative 
Studies in Vaishnavism and Chriktianity with an 
Examination of the Mahabharata Legend about 
Narada’s Pilgrimage to Svetadvipa,” “Founda~ 
ticn of a Science of Mythology in Yaska and the 
Niruktas with Greek Parallels,’ “Origin of Law 
amd Hindus as Founders of Social Science,” and 
his most learned Presidential Addresses at the 
14ch Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society 
av Bangalore in 1924, and Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Parliament of Religions in Calcutta in 
1936. Still some other contributions to philoso- 
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phical studies were made by him in his most 
instructive and illuminative talks and lectures to 
University students, some of which have been 
prese-ved in the form of notes, and in his wonder- 
ful “Syllabus of Indian Philosophy” based on. 
those lectures and focussed on all the areas of 
the vast and variegated field of Indian philosophy, 
of which some have been explored and many 
still -emain to be explored and studied. This 
syllabus will serve ag a perpetual source of in- 
spiration and guidance to generations of 
students, teachers and research scholars in 
Indian philosophy all over the world. But 
above all, the most valuable contribution he 
made to philosophical studies in India ig his 
pioneer-work in the field of comparative studies 
in philosophy. 

There was a time, which ig within living 
memcry, when the charge was often heard 
against Indian philosophy that it was not based 
on independent reasoning but on authority and, 
therefore, it wag dogmatic, rather than critical. 
What was, and still now is, necessary to re- 
move this stigma of dogmatism attached to 
Indian thought by uninformed Western critics, 
is a comparative study of Indian and Western, 
philosophies, and a critical estimation of the 
value and validity of their respective contri- 
butions to the world of philosophy. Sir 
Brajendranath Seal wes eminently qualified for 
this task, and it was he who probably first 
undertook the work in right earnest and accom- 
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plished it partly with great success. He is thus this tendency to manifestation; the Essence, im 
a pioneer in the field of comparative studies in other words, which serves as the medium for the 
philosophy and has inspired many other scholars Yreflection of Intelligence. Rajas ig the Energy 
to work in the same field. His great achievement which is efficient in a phenomenon, and is 
in this direction is The Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus, published in 1915 A.D. We 
would here explain some of the chief contri- 
butions of thig valuable work to the comparative 
study of Indian philosophy. 


The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus is a series of monographs on the scienti- 
fice concepts and methods formulated by the 
ancient Hindus. It is a study of ancient Indian 
scientific thought and it seeks to correlate the 
Indian scientific concepts and methods to 
parallel] Western ideas and methods, and there- 
dy bring out the contributions of the ancient 
Indians to the scientific thought of the world. 
These studies in Hindu Positive Sciences were 
intended by Sir Brajendranath to serve a preli- 
minary to his “Studies in Comparative Philo- 
sophy,” a projected work which did not see the 
light of day; and for this the philosophical 
world is left poorer today. 


In The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus we have first an illuminating inter- 
pretation of the Sankhya-Patanjala theory of 
prakritt and the gunas. The concepts of prakriti 
and the gunas pervade the whole of the history 
of Indian thought; and they are also found in 
popular literature. But their philosophical im- 
port is shrouded in mystery and could not be 
grasped even by many competent scholars. Thig 
has been brought out by a comparative study of 
them in this work. The Sankhya-Patanjala 
theory of Prakriti, we are told here, is the 
earliest clear and comprehensive account of the 
process of cosmic evolution, viewed not as a 
mere metaphysical speculation but as a positive 
principle based on the conservation, trans- 
formation and dissipation of Energy. 

The manifested world of objects is traced 
in the Sankhya to an ultimate, unmanifested 
ground called Prakriti. The unity of Prakriti is 
an abstraction; it ig in reality an undifferen- Sir Brajendranath Seal 
tiated manifold, an indeterminate infinite 
continuum of infinitesimal Reals. These Reals characterised by a tendency to do work or over- 
are termed Gunas and are classed under three come resistance. Tamas jig Mass or Inertia 
heads: (1) Sattva, (2) Rajas and (3) Tamas. which counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do 
Sattva is the Essence which manifests itself in work, and of Sattva to conscious manifestation. 
a phenomenon, and which is characterised by The ultimate factors of the physical Universe, 











then, are Essence or intelligence-stuff, Energy 
or activity-stuff, and Matter or the stuff 
characterised by mass or inertia. The infinitesi- 
mals of Energy do not possesg iNertia or gravity, 
and are not therefore material, but they possess 
quantum (parimana) and extensity (paricchin- 
na‘va). The very nature of Energy is to do 
work or to produce motion (chalam and upa- 
stambhakam). All Energy is therefore ulti- 
mately kinetic; even potendéial Energy (anud- 
bwhta-vriti-sakti) is only the Energy of motion 
in smperceptible forms. 

The Gunas are conceived te be Reals or 
substantive entities. But they are not indepen- 
dent and self-subsistent entities; rather they are 
interdependent moments in every real object of 
the world. In intimate union these enter into 
things as essential constitutive factors. In every- 
thing of the world there is an intelligence-stuff 
by which it manifests itself to our intelligence, 
an energy-stuff by which it moves or sets other 
things in motion, and a matter-stuff which 
counteracts the tendencies to motion and mani- 
festation. But though co-operating to produce 
the world of objects, these diverse moments with 
diverse tendencies never coalesce. In any pheno- 
-menal product of their co-operation they 
con+mue to exist distinctly in different propor- 
tions. Whenever anything is produced there is 
a preponderance of one over the other two. Thus 
in a body at rest, Jamas or mass is patent, 
Rajas or energy is latent and Sattva or con- 
scious manifestation is sublatent. In a moving 
body, Rajas is predominant, while mass _ or 
inertia (Tamas) is overcome. In _ voluntary 
activity, the transformation of Energy (Rajas) 
goes hand in hand with the predominance of 
conscicus manifestation (Sattva), while the 
matter-stuff or Mass (Tamas), though latent, 
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festation of objects in experience. Just as light 
manifests objects which reflect it in different 
measures, so intelligence manifests things which 
contain an element of manifestation in them. 
Hence, there must be a manifestation-essence in 
things in addition to their mass and motion 
constituents. This essence is Sattva, whereas 
motion and mass (or inertia) are Rajas and 
Tamas respectively. 

If we keep in mind these ideas about the 
Gunas and their interaction we can understand 
the process of cosmic evolution. In the begin- 
ning of the process there was a condition of 
equilibrium, a state of uniform diffusion of the 
Reals, m which the tendencies to manifestation 
and motion were exactly counterbalanced by 
the resistance of Mass. Although all the 
materials necessary for building a world-system 
were there, the impetus for the creative process 
had to be given by the light of the Purusa or 
the self. Just ag a sleeping body begins to move 
and act when it is awakened or enlightened by 
consciousness, so Prakriti begins to create when 
it ig roused from quiescence by the conscious- 
ness of the self. But the self’s conscious- 
ness does not add to the Gwnas or the reals of 
Prakriti. It only serves to end the state of their 
uniform diffusion and equipoise. The process of 
cosmic evolution goes on and is closed within 
Prakriti itself. The law of evolution, according 
to the Sankhya, is differentiation in integration. 
The process of evolution is one of progressive 
differentiation of the undifferentiated and with- 
in the undifferentiated. The order of succession 
is not from the whole to parts, nor from parts 
to the whole, but ever from a relatively _ less 
differentiated, less determinate, less co- 
herent whole toa _ relatively more differ-— 
entiated, more determinate and more co- 


is to be inferred from the resistance overcome. herent whole. The process of evolution is not, 
Thus the interaction among the gunas is of a as on the Spencerian theory it is supposed 
peculiar nature; in it there ig co-operation but to be, the transition from a homogeneous 
no inter-penetration or fusion of the ultimate unity to heterogeneous parts, and then 
elements of things. In Western science-and also the integration of the heterogeneous parts 
Natural philosophy, the physical world is ulti- in a whole, a process which goes on re- 
mated traced to matter and motion which were peating itself for ever. Nor does the 
once supposed to be externally related, but are process conform to the Hegelian formula of 
now taken to be inseparably connected with dialectical development from thesis to  anti- 
each ether. On the Sankhya analysis, however, thesis and from that to synthesis. On _ the 
all physical things contain an intelligence-stuff Sankhya view, increasing differentiation pro- 
in adcition to matter and motion. For, without ceeds pari passu with increasing integration 
such <n element we cannot explain the mani- within the evolving whole, so that by thig two- 
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old process what was an incoherent indeter- 
minate homogeneous whole evolves into a co- 
herent determinate heterogeneous whole. 

The different stadia in the order of cosmic 
evolution are represented as follows: 

(1) The unknowable and uncharacteris- 
able original ground of the world of objects— 
Prakriti or the Reals in a state of equilibrium. 

(2) The knowable or empirical universe as 
the stuff of consciousness—Mahat or the intelli- 
gible essence of the cosmos, evolved by differen- 
tiation and jntegration within the formless 
Prakritt, | 

(3) The individuated but still indeter- 
minate stuff bifurcated into two series—Subject- 
experience and Object-experience, the one com- 
prising the empirical Ego, Asmita or Ahankara; 
the other comprising, through the mediation of 
the former, the subtile vehicles of potential 
Knergy, the ultimate subtile constituents of the 
material world—Tanmatra or Sukshma-bhuta. 

(4) The determinate stuff of the Subject- 
series in the form of sensory and motor stuff, 
and that of the Object-serieg in ‘the form of 
atomic matter-stuff in which the Tanmatras are 
actualised as specific sensible Energies—the 
Paramanus or the atoms of different kinds of 
gross matter. 

(5) The coherent and integrated matter- 
stuff or individual substance, like inorganic 
objects, vegetable and animal organisms, all of 
which are subject to change or evolution and 
dissolution. 

(6) So the cosmic series moves on in 
ascending stages of unstable equilibrium until 
the reverse course of equilibriation and dissi- 
pation of Energy, which constantly sccompanies 
the evolution and transformation of Energy, 
completes the disintegration of the universe into 
the original unmanifested ground, the unknow- 
able Prakriti, 

Throughout the process of evolution the 
Reals—Sativa, Rajas and Tamas—assume an 
infinite diversity of forms and powers, but they 
can neither be created nor destroyed. The in- 
dividual objects of experience are subject to 
addition and subtraction, growth and decay 
which are only due to changeg of collocation 
and consequent changes of state from the 
potential to the actual. The total amount of 
Energy, therefore, remains the same, while the 
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world is constantly changing and evolving. It 
follows from this that cause and effect are only 
more or less evolved forms of the same ultimate 
Finergy and that the sum of effects exists in the 
sum of causes in qa potential form. What we 
call the cause and the effect are only the un- 
manifested and manifested forms of the same 
thing, power or energy. All effects are contained 
potentially in their materia] causes and are 
manifested by cert@in concomitant conditions 
which set free the energy of the cause and make 
it patent and manifest. The Sankhya view of 
causation thus follows logically from its doctrine 
of the conservation and transformation of 
Energy. On this view of causation the perplex- 
ing problem of the relation between cause and 
effect conceived as two separate entities does 
not arise. If the cause be something different 
from the effect and separated from it by an 
interval of time and space, we cannot under- 
stand how any energy or force can pasg from 
the former to the latter. If, however, cause and 
effect be regarded as two different states of the 
same thing or power, the hypothesis of a passage 
of energy from the one to the other becomes 
unnecessary, and the effect may be said to be 
a manifestation of the energy latent in the 
cause or rather the unmanifested causal energy 
made manifest. Another point of special in- 
terest that should be noted here is the Sankhya 
conception of atoms as complex systems, Atoms 
are not regarded ag simple, indivisible and ulti- 
mate constituents of matter. There are three 
stages in the genesis of matter: (1) the original 
infinitesimal units of Mass which arise within 
Prakriti when its original equilibrium is 
distributed (tamasa-ahankarg called bhutadi) 
and on which Rajas or Energy does work, (2) 
the infra-atomic potencies, charged with different 
kinds of energy, which result from the action 
of Energy on the original Mass-units (tan- 
matra), and (8) the five different kinds of 
atoms which are said to be the indivisible parts 
of gross matter, but are themselves complex 
Tanmatric systems (Sthula-bhuta-paramanu) . 
Thus atoms are found to be complex system, of 
potential powers or energies which are infra- 
atomic in their nature. This ig a splendid pro- 
phecy about the divisibility of atoms now ad- 
mitted by modern Western scientists. 

The Advaita~Vedanta theory of Maya and 
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the world’s evolution out of it is regarded by 
many as a philosophical puzzle. Let us see what 
light one gets on this puzzling matter from the 
standpoint of the positive sciences. Maya is 
regarded by the Vedantin as the material cause 
(upadana-karana) of the world. The power of 
\faya is the power to realise the unreal to 
impart practical Reality or mediate existence to 
that which does not and cannot possess absolute 
Reality or self-existence. Maya is at once real 
and unreal, while Brahman (Self) is absolute 
Reality, absolute Intelligence and absolute Bliss. 
The world evolves out of Maya (maya- 
panimama), so that Maya in the Vedanta re- 
places the Prakriti of Sankhya. But Maya and 
by implication the world, originate out of 
Brahman not by a process of evolution (part- 
nema), but of vivaria or self-alienation. The 
self-alienation of the absolute, acting through, 
Maya, produces in thé beginning the subtile 
element of Akasa which is one, infinite and all- 
pervasive and has the capacity of sound: From 
Alcasa evolves Vayu as a subtile gaseous matter 
which is instinct with the potential of mecha- 
nical energy, 7.e., of pressure or impact. From 
Vayu comes Tejas as a subtile radiant matter 
which contains in potentia the energy of light 
and heat. Ap evolves from Tejas and is a gub- 
tile viscous matter, instinct with the potency of 
taste. Lastly, Earth comes from Ap and‘is a 
subtile hard matter which possesses the potency 
of smell. These five subtile elements are com- 
pounded in five different ways to give rise to the 
five gross material elements of those names 
(Mahabhutas). The gross element of Akasa is 
praduced by the combination of the five subtile 
elements in the proportion, four parts of Akasa 
and one part of each of the other four subtile 
elements. Similarly, each of the other four 
gross elements is produced by the combination, 
of the subtile elements in the proportion, four 
parts of that element and one part of each of 
the other four—the four parts of the element 
to be produced being the radical in each case. 
This process by which a gross element is pro- 
duced from the subtile elements is called 
Panchikarana or quintuplication. 


The subtile elements (sukshma bhutas) are 
forms: of homogeneous and continuoug matter, 
without any atomicity of structure. The gross 
elements (mahabhutas) are composite, but even 
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these are regarded as continuous and without 
any atomic structure. The Vedanta speakg of 
Anu or the atom not as an ultimate indivisible 
discrete constituent of matter, but as the smallest 
conceivable quantum or measure of matter. 
When the gross elements are once formed, the 
different kinds of substance or individual things 
and beings are derived from them by the evolu- 
tionary process called Parinama. Matter is 
constantly undergoing change of states. Causa- 
tion is this change of states in'matter. The 
effect is only the cause in a new collocation. 
Change is of two kinds. It may be a spontaneous 
process, without external influence. Action from 
without is not always a condition of change, 
nor is it necessary that more than one substance 
should combine to generate another substance, 
e.g., the formation of curds from milk. Change 
may also be due to combination with other sub- 
stances. Such combination may produce a com- 
pound substance which possesses either like 
qualities with the constituents or unlike and 
new qualities not to be found in the constituents. 
In this way the world’s evolution goes on until 
the reverse process of dissolution begins and 
completes the disintegration of the cosmos into 
‘its original ground—Maya, the inscrutable 
power of Brahman or the Self. The Vedanta is 
at one with the Sankhya in holding that the 
self which is just consciousness as such 
is above matter and the cosmic process of 
evolution. The self is the logical presupposition 
and the rational ground of both the process of 
evolution and the world-systems formed by it. 
It somehow starts the course of evolution, but 
is not itself subject to evolution or dissolution. 
This is a truth which no theory of evolution, 
old or modern, can afford to ignore and far less 
deny. . 


So far we have considered what light a 
comparative study throws on the Sankhya and 
the Vedanta theory of cosmic evolution. The 
limited scope of the present paper does not 
permit us to study in a similar way the contri- 
butions of other Indian systems to the same 
subject. But the value of the entire body of 
Hindu positive science depends on the scientific 
method of the Hindus. And this we propose to 
consider next. 

By scientific method is meant the method. 
of discovering scientific truths. It is the method 
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of establishing general truths about the facts of 
experience or the objects of the world, in other 
words, the method of discovering the laws of 
Nature. The value of a science depends entirely 
on thé value of the method it follows in its 
investigation of the phenomena of Nature to 
arrive at certain general truths. So the question 
as to the right scientific method occupies an 
important place in Indian Logic. Scientific 
method consists of two main parts, namely, 
observation of and experiments on facts, and 
generalisation of facts in the form of laws or 
principles. With regard to the first part we find 
that the entire apparatus of Hindu scientific 
method proceeded on the basis of observed 
instances carefully analysed and sifted. This 
was the source of the physico-chemical theories 
and classifications. But, in Anatomy, the Hin- 
dus went a step further and practised dissection 
on dead bodies for purposes of practical demon- 
stration. In some sciences the observation of 
facts wag precise, minute and thoroughly scient’ 
fic, while in others it was rather defective, pro- 
bably on account of the lack of practica’ 
interest. Experiments. were, of course, con- 
ducted for purposes of chemical operations in 
relation to the arts and manufactures. But of 
experiment as an independent method of proof 
‘or discovery the instances recorded in books 
are rare. This may appear to be a ‘serious 
defect in the scientific method of the Hindus. 
But here we should point out that the experi- 
mental proof of a scientific hypothesis involves 
the logical fallacy of affirming the consequent. 
It is here supposed that if the consequences of 
an hypothesis are verified, the hypothesis itself 
ig true. But this is not necessarily so, for there 
may be other hypotheses that would yield the 
same consequences. Experiment cannot prove a 
sclentific hypothesis simply by verifying its 
consequences. For this, other factorg like re- 
peated observation and careful analysis of 
observed facts are essentially necessary. The 
observation of facts must be free from the 
fallacies of mal-observation and non-observa- 
tion. These were: carefully studied by the 
ancient Hindu thinkers and ascribed to three 
principal causes: (1) Dosa or defect of sense- 
crgan and of necessary stimulus, e.g., diseased 
condition of the senses, dim light, ete.; (2) 
- Samprayoga, 7,é., presentation of a part or an 
$s ° , 
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aspect instead of the whole; and (3) Samskara 
or the disturbing influence of mental pre- 
disposition, ¢.g., expectation, memory, habit, 
prejudice, etc. . 

The second part of the scientific method 
deals with the problems of influence and gene- 
ralisation, or induction from particular facts of 
observation. Inference in Indian Logic is based 
on the establishment of an invariable concomit- 
ance between the middle term and the major 
term, or the ground and the object of inference 
(vyaptt). Thus inference is neither merely 
formal nor merely material, but a combined 
formal-material, deductive-inductive process. It 
is neither the Aristotelian syllogism which Is a 
formal-deductive process, nor Mill’s induction 
which ig a material-inductive process, but the 
real inference which must combine formal vali- 
dity with material. truth. In the West, the 
modern schoo] of mathematical logie now recog- 
nises this truth and makes a distinction between 
implication and inference. Ag regards logical 
form, inference In Indian Logie consists of five 
propositions for purposes of demonstration, and. 
of three propositions for that of acqui-° 
sition of knowledge for oneself. The third pro- 
position is called udaharang and is a general 
proposition which is supported by facts of 
observation. It thug combines and harmonises 
Mill’s view of the major premise ag a brief 
memorandum of like instances already observed, 
with the Aristotelian view of it as a universal 
proposition which 1s the formal ground of, in- 
ference. But the question is: What is our war- 
rant for taking the leap from observed to un- 
observed cases? Under what conditions are we 
justified to assert, a Universal Real proposition 
on the basis of our necessarily limited obser- 
vation? What is the ground or the method of 
induction? 

According to the Buddhists, a general pro- 
position may be based on the principle of 
casuality or essential identity (karya-karana- 
bhava or tadatmya). If two objects are related 
to each other as cause and effect, or if the two 
have the same essence, then we may say that 
they are universally related, i.e., wherever the 
oe is, the other must be. There. can be no ex- 
ception to their uniform relation, since that 
would lead to the absurd position that an effect 
may be produced without any cause or that an 
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object may be different from itself. If, then, 
we can discover the relation of causality or 
essential identity between two objects, we can 
arrive at a universal or general proposition 
which ig the ground of inference. To discover 
the causal relation, the Buddhists recommend 
the method of panchakarani which consists of 
five steps ag follows: (1) non-perception of the 
‘effect? phenomenon, (2) perception of the 
‘cause’ phenomenon, - (3) perception of the 
‘effect? phenomenon in immediate succession, 
(4) disappearance or elimination of the ‘cause’ 
phenomenon, (5) disappearance or elimination 
of the ‘effect? phenomenon in immediate succes- 
sion. The method of panchakarani, it will be 
seen, is a combination of the positive and the 
negative application of J. S. Mill’s Method of 
Difference and, as such, it may be called the 
Joint Method of Difference. It has some .ad- 
vartages over Mill’s rhethods of Agreement, 
Difference and Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference, each taken by itself. It obviates the 
difficulties in which each of these methods is 
invo-ved. If when all other circumstances  re- 
main the same, the appearance of one pheno- 
menon is immediately followed by the appear- 
ance of another and its disappearance is imme- 
diately followed by the disappearance of the 
other, we become doubly sure that the one is 
the cause of the other. Similarly, a universal 
proposition may be based on the discovery of an 
essential identity between two objects. Thus 
we, know that all men are animals, because 
animality belongs to the essence of both, and 
men without animality will not be men. 

The Nyaya method of induction is different 
from that of the Buddhists. For the Navyayikas, 
causality and essential identity are not the ulti- 
mate grounds or induction, but are themselves 
estab-ished by induction, There is but one 
method of induction which consists of the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) Anvaya or observation of 
agreement in presence between two facts, (2) 
Vyatireka or observation of agreement in 
absenne between them, (3) Vyabhicharadarsana 
or non-observation of any contrary instance 
in which the one is without the other, (4) 
Uvadhinirasa or elimination of all external 
conditions on which the relation between the 
two facts may be suspected to be dependent, 
(5) Tarka or indirect proof of invariability of 
the relation by exposing the contradictions 
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which arise out of its denial, (6) Samanya- 
lakshana perception or perception of the univer- 
sals which underlie the particulars of experience 
and constitute the ultimate ground of induction. 
It wili be seen here that the Natyayikas agree 
with J. S. Mill in holding that the principle of 
causality is itself an empirical generalisation, 
although it is universal in its scope and 1s 
nowhere contradicted in our experience. But 
they co not accept with Mill four or five methods 
of induction. For them the inductive method is 
one, although it is a complex process in which 
we have to pass through several stages. That 
this is really so is now admitted by the Western 
logicians when they say that none of the 
methods of Mill can by itself establish and 
warrant induction and that they should supple- 
ment one another for conclusive inductive proof. 
As Sir Brajendranath says: 


“Mill’s Method of Agreement breaks 
down in dealing with cases of uniformities 
of co-existence unconnected with causation; — 
the Nyaya method is a more daring and 
original attempt, and is far more compre- 
hensive in scope, being applicable to all 
uniformities of co-existence and of causation © 
alike, ’’* 


The account of The‘Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus given here is very brief and 
fragmentary. It hardly does justice to the 
range and depth of the comparative study of 
Hindu positive science and its methodology 


that one actually finds in the book. But it will 


serve some useful purposes. It will give one 
some idea of the achievements of the ancient 
Hindus ‘n the positive sciences and their metho- 
dology. It will also convince one that the 
contribusions of the ancient Indians to these 
subjects deserve careful consideration even at 
the presant day. Above all, it will, we hope, 
create a lively interest in the comparative and 
critical study of Indian philosophy. Ji com- 
petent scholars devote themselves to this much- 
needed and fruitful study of Indian thought in 
all its aspects, the unfinished work of Sir 
Brajendranath will be continued and some day 
completed. And the result will be a great re- 
vival of Indian thought with a great future 
before it. 


Gi 


* Cf. The Positive Sciences of Ancient 


the 
Hindus, p. 278. ; 
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EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF GOGONENDRANATH TAGORE 
' . By Pror. O. C. GANGOLY 


Tue brilliant Exhibition of the works of Gogo- 
nendranath Tagore, the elder brother of 
Abanindranath, - opened at the MRabindra 
Bharati Hall on Wednesday, 15th February 
last, is of exceptional interest and significance 
in the history of Modern Indian Painting in 
Bengal. The works of the two brothers stand 
in a peculiar relationship to each other in the 
modern movement in Indian painting, 





The merit of the valuable contribution 
made by this great master of daring originality 
and versatility had been somewhat unjustly 
obscured by the world-wide fame achieved by his 
younger brother, for the works of Gogonendra 
Nath .were no less brilliant, no less significant, 
ng less great than the workg of his more famous 
and illustrious brother. Gogonendranath could 
have and did, in fact, amicably challenge the 
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brilliant quality of the works of Abanindranath, 
end he appears to have voluntarily stood down 
from the pedestal of fame setting up his 
hcother there out of affectionate consideration, 
choosing for himself a -comparatively obscure 
part in the new movement’ in Indian paint- 
mig. Though the two brothers sat and worked 
side-by side in two chairs in close proximity in 
tie same studio, for years and years, they deve- 
loped styles and techniques* and chose sbujects 
ior painting diametrically different from each 
other, without in any way influencing the works 
of each other, and treading on independent paths 
working out their aesthetic career each in a 
cifferent way according to his own inclination 
and bent of mind. Two brother artists working 
in intimate relationship and close physical 
proximity and yet developing two diagonically 
aifferent kinds of outlook and technique, is ia, uni- 
que phenomenon unknown in the whole history of 
Art, surpassing the achievements of two  oth«c 

Jairs known to history, Hubert and Jioohn Van 
Eyck in the Netherlands, and of the brothers 
Jacopo and Giovanni Bellini, the famous masters 
of the Venetian School. 


Unlike his brother, Gogonendranath never 
had any -formal instruction “under any alt- 
teacher, and his artistic career was built by his 
own exertions and initiative without any manner 
of preliminary training. He began to handle hi 
brush very late in life, long after Abanindranath 
had made his success, in bringing a new life in 
Indian painting. His first’ entry in the world 
of Art was with a series of brush paintings of 
the studies of Indian crows, somewhat in the 
manner of Japanese painters,- with vigorqus 
bravura of techniques all his own. His next 
essays 


depicted the priest of the J agannatl, 
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9, carzoonist and a satirical artist, caricaturing 
the evils of Bengali society in a series of brilliant 
cartoons published under the title of Virup- 
Vajra, which created a great sensation and 
confirmed his position as an artist of new power 
and vision. A few selected examples of his 
caricatures and cartoons justly occupy a _sec- 
tion of the current show. 
he next chapter of his career opened with 
a brilliant series of coloured drawings illustrat- 
ing the “Life of Sri Chaitanya,” a collection of 
which provide an attractive section of the show. 
They are the most intimate and a reverent 
presentation of the life of a great Bengali saint, 
depicted with charming realism and fare’ 
imagination. They reveal flavour of extreme 
religious saturation, challenging the quality of 
Giotzo’s “Life of St. Francis,’ without his 
pedantry and formality. 
The next revelation of his talent opened 
with an astonishing excursion into the realm of 
landscapes, beginning with remarkable studies 
of tie house-tops in this city, followed by a 
series of impressionistic presentation of the 
oper. fields of Bengal, punctuated with dreamy 
and distant apparitions of the cocoanut trees of 
rare charm and beauty. He now occupies a 
unicue position in Indian landscape paint- 
ing, and his works can be compared with the 
great masterpieces of Corot, the famoug French 
lancscapist. Rarely have the landscapes of 
Bengal been depicted with such simple charm 
and penetrating vision. Fundamentally, he was 
a black and white artist confining himself to 
the medium of Chinese ink, working with jan in- 
finite variety of gradations and values, rarely 
using any tint or colour in his studies. 
And this is nowhere better illustrated than 


Temple at Puri in an impressionistic style of in his large series of black and white studies of 
great vigour and charm. Published in the form deeply mystic and philosophical symbolism in 
of two albums by the Indian Society of Oriental which the mysteries of life and death are inter- 
Art, they earned enthusiastic appreciation and preted and solved through the presentations of 
Gogonendranath was at once hailed as a great types borrowed from actual life, and visualized 
talent by the best critics of the time, so that it through a procession of dreamy shadows set off 
may be said that his reputation was built in a ageinst brilliant patches of light, which create 
day on.the solid merits of his bold brush draw- a world of its own inviting us to enter the gates 
ings. Unlike his brother, Gogonendranath never of a new paradise with a promise of the solu- 
worked on the traditional schools of Indian tioas of the problems of this life. In these 
painting, Rajput or Moghul, but took an in- brilliant essays in black and white he reveals 
dependent path from the beginning. Shortly himself as a great thinker and _ philosopher 
aften his first success he struck a new path as occupying a position far above the mere wielder 


” 


The Puppet Queen 


of the brush. But'‘hig greatest contribution to 
Art consisted cf a new and independent inter- 
pretation of the principles of Cubism, without 
in any way imitating the formulas and conven- 
tions of the European Cubists. Gogonendra- 
nath’s first contact with the modernists of 
Europe began in the year 1919 when a group of 
works of Wasilisky Kandinsky and his disciples 
was brought to Calcutta from Munich and 
exhibited in the hall of the Society of Oriental 
Art. Very few of our Indian artists visited this 
exhibition, and Gogonendranath wag the only 


artist who studied those new experiments of 


the European studios analysing their aims and: 


assimilating the doctrines of their new philo- 
sophy of painting. 

Within a short time Gogonendranath b2- 
gan to give his own original interpr etation of the 
doctrines of Cubism, ‘boldly challenging their 
futility of banishing all subject-matter oF 
spiritual contents reducing their essays to dry 
and naked geometrical abstractions. 

Tagore justified hig challenge by investing 


his own compositions with rich spiritual con- 








‘West, By a new analysis of Ti 
“he discovered a new way of presenting solid His wor n are | 
: corm s in which Cubes of lights and shadows to our young painters slavishly 
: rovided a new and powerful vocabulary. He formulas and conventions of the 
eva riably used typical models from Indian life, of Europe. Tagore has ably den 
on ticularly Indian women, and worked them there is an Indian way. of inter] 
mito a series of vibrating composition full of without imitating the phrases an 
saystical meaning and sigvificeance. This is manners and mannerisms, Of 
‘typically illustrated in his “Reverie” and Cubists.* 
Equilibrium.” His more abstract studies are eee eal 


iD re daringly original composition solving the * By the courtesy of the All-India 1 
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REPUBLIC DAY DIARY, 1958 
By K. N. MEHROTRA 3 


Us.ike last year, this time, I was in Delhi for As the parade reached neé 
the Eighth Republic Day sufficiently earlier I noticed light and heavy tanks 
than the actual festivities started, On reaching 

Delhi I noticed that the preparations for the zm eee BE 
great day had already started earlier than 
expected for the armed forces’ parade and 


of 

ke 

¢ 
bs 
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-gtural pageant on January 26, and festival of 
fcl& dances on January 27, and 28, 1958. 
On January 26, 1958 from atop the massive 
13@ ft. high India Gate, I could notice a great 
‘crewd massing on both sides of Rajpath 
_(Kangsway) much earlier than the parade was 
seheduled to start. The crowd grew deeper. 
and deeper as the time for the parade 
approached nearer and nearer. 

ot About half ‘an hour before the President’s 
‘armval, two helicopters flew over the waiting 
‘crowd up and down the Rajpath showering 
flewe petals much to the excitement of children. 
Exactly at 9.30 hrs. the President, in his 
gleaming State coach escorted by his mounted 
becdy-guard in red tunics .and blue turbans, 
drove to the saluting base © where he was 
greeted and received by the Prime Minister. 
Later with the breaking of the National Flag, 
therelding the arrival of the President of: the 


Republic of India, a 3l-gun salute was fired 
und the long-awaited Republic Day parade 
ered to schedule from Vijai Chowk (Great 

of the huge crowd — 
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| ind the leader of the 
parade, Maj. Gen. U.S. Dubey, G.O.€., 
Delhi Area. They were followed by other 
pieces of heavy, medium and light artillery and 
anti-aircraft guns. Then came detachments of 
several other corps of the Army, Navy and 
Airforce comprising nearly 3000 officers and 
other ranks besides Ex-Servicemen wearing 
various glittering medals, Sea cadets, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, the Delhi Fire Service, etc., 
punctuated by various Service Bands. 
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Tableaux put up by Jammu and Kashmir 

depicting ‘Winter in Kashmir’ in the Republic 

Day parade which was adjudged the best of all 
by a panel of Judges 





The colourful camel corps of Jaiselmer 
followed cavalry pieces from Jodhpur, Gwalior, 
Patiala and Nawanagar. There was also a 
small. group of white-uniformed soldiers of 

- winter warfare carrying skis on their shoulders. 

In the rear of the- army detachments was 
India’s tallest soldier 7ft. 3 ins. in height Shri 
Janak Singh marching gracefully swinging his 
arms in the air. 

Participating in the parade for the first 
time were also.51 gentlemen cadets from the 
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Military College, Dehra Dun, as also Sea Cadet — 
Corps of Bombay. Bg 
~ ; a 

Then came richly caparisoned elephants, 7 
eight in number surmounted by Howdahs and © 
coloured Chhatris under which sat musiciais 4 
playing Sanai tune and -drums, ete. | 
The elephants were followed by a score of y 
floating tableaux from Andhra (Custard apple), : 
Assam (Silk industry), Bihar (Community S 
projects and river, dams), Bombay (Koyna 
project with a figure of Luxmi), Himachal © 
| is 

i. 
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5 
The writer with folk dancers from Madras who : 
gave Karagam or Pot dance in the Folk Dance a 
festival at the National Stadium % 
Pradesh (Shepherd’s life), Jammu and Kashmir 4 
(Winter in Kashmir), Kerala (Coir industry), ~~) 
Madhya Pradesh (Sanchi stupa), Madras ~ =) 
(Navaratri festival), Manipur (Fishing girls), 
Mysore (Khedda operations), North-Eastern Fron- 
tier Agency (Dancing girls around their leader ~ 5 
with a sword), Orissa (Boita Bandana), Punjab | 


‘Kulu Valley), Rajasthan (Haowa Mahal and 
Tower of Victory), Uttar Pradesh (Emperor ~) 
Akbar holding Court at Fatehpur Sikri), West 
Bengal (Cottage: industry), Tata Iron and Steel. 
Company (Steel production) and Ministry of — — 
Railways (Chittaranjan and Perambur work — 
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coloured electric bulbs while the Rastrapati 
Bhawan and the Parliament House had their 
own place and appeared to be the best. 

' Next day morning after paying another 
visit to the Talkatora Gardens, I proceeded to- 
wards the National Stadium for witnessing the 
Folk Dance Festival. The stadium was full to 
capacity with a record crowd of at least 20,000 
spectators. The President, surrounded _ by 
various tribal chiefs, the Prime Minister and his 
daughter and other VIPs, etc., were at their 
respective places when the show _ started on a 
special stage set up in the centre of the stadium 
exactly at 3 P.M. 


dance progressed three girls rotated brass discs 
on their fingers with jugs over their head o: 
while others went through evolutions of many — 
varieties. bir 
Dressed ceremonially in long black over : 
coat-like costume, wearing a white turban and — : 
carrying a dagger and sticks, men from Mysore — : 
(Coorg) performed the Balakat dance to the ~ 
accompaniment of folk songs and instrumental 
music. ° > {Lm 
After a short interval, Bombay presentted 
the Gaje dance, a devotional dance dedicated ~ 


to Lord Shiva. Waving their handkerchiefs to a 


The first to come on the stage 
were the Gaddi dancers from 
Jammu and Kashmir. ‘The 
dance which is performed’ in 
three phases, is a popular fea- 
ture of a fair at the Kailash 
lake in Bhaderwah in Jammu 
and Kashmir State. The dance 
began with slow movements to 
the accompaniment of flutes 
and drums, but its tempo in- 
creased as it progressed. The 
dancers clapped their hands 
and raised slogans in praise of 


God. 


From Madras was presented 
the unique Karagam or the Pot 
dance in which the gay dancers 
balanced brass pots decorated 
with flowers and filled with rice 
their respective heads with asto- 
nishing skill which kept every- 
one almost spell-bound till the Minister on 
item was over. To . the 
accompaniment of pipes and drums, the 
dancers made various kinds of movements, both 
slow and fast, all the time keeping their heads 
straight with pots skillfully balanced as already 
mentioned above. 

For the first time this year, the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands presented a Nicobari dance, 
. dance of the aborigines in which both men 
and women participated. The dance is an 
important feature of the famous annual festival 
‘Baradin’ in the islands. 

Uttar Pradesh presented one of the most 
popular dances from Jaunsar-Bawar ara, 
namely ‘Baradi Nati’ which is performed on 
religious occasions and ‘social festivals. As the 


Folk dancers from Bihar who : 
the Folk Dance festival at the National Stadium and won 
the year’s Republic 


the rhythm of ‘a haunting tune, the dancers 


presented the Jhumar dance in 


Day trophy presented by the Prime 
behalf of the Sangit Natak Akadami for present- 
ing the best dance number 


moved with gay abandon. Drums, 


Sanai and - 


Cymbals created a musical crescendo as the" 


dance progressed . 


Dressed in colourful costumes, the perfors = 


mers of the Nati Sword dance from the Punjab 
(Kulu Valley) carried 
chiefs. The dance began with the blowing of 


trumpets, flashing of swords and waving of 


swords and handker-~ : 


handkerchiefs. After a mock fight, the dancers — : 


suddenly slowed down and _ adopted eraceful 


movements. Later they formed a circle holding © 


each other’s hands. Gradually, the 


tempo of — 
the dance mounted to a climax when the dancers 


pained off and danced vigorously to the accom — 


paniment of drums. 
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the | Chi sig 
- (Bird-trappers, etc.) 
: B ahieh ace six “persons. dressed in costumes 
typical of their communities. A popular folk 
tune described happenings during trapping. 
-Bihu Dance, an important feature of the 
Eee: long celebration of the Bohag Bihu festival 
vin Assam was presented by the colourful troupe 
rom there. , = 
Orissa ereecnted its Paik dance number 
which is very similar to the camp-fire dance at 
pert prevalent in rura] areas of the State. 
Quaint instruments and songs provided the 
be Bcasical background to the very interesting Gher 
- dance from Rajasthan in which charming men 
and women participated. 
- In the end was presented the gay and vigo- 
yous’ Dhuriya or Karma Dance from Madhya 
_ Pradesh by the rural folks of Raigarh District 
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with changing pattern with; eons? 
position amidst the dancers. 

Later it was reported that the ee < 
Natak Akadami trophy for the best dance — 
troupe has been awarded by the Prime Minister — 
to the Bihar team which presented Jhumar Dance 
on the other occasion and silver cups to U.P., 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Pondicherry - and 
a Special Cup to North-Eastern Frontier Agency 


for their Sangatam Dance performed on. oes 
occasions. 


And thus ended the gay and beautiful pro-— 


gramme of the Republic Day Folk Dance Festi-. 
val at the National Stadium ‘and with it ended — 


my progtamme too and I departed back home 
bidding farewell to the capital. eer 


Photographs by .the writer, ee | 
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EARTH SATELLITE WITH JUPITER-C ROCKET Bee 


> ~ Cape Canaveral, Florida: The Ber eo 
- earth satellite, placed in orbit by means of a 
 dJupiter-C rocket vehicle launched by the U.S. 
- Army at Cape Canaveral, is . gathering and 

transmitting information that is being shared 

by all nations participating in the International 
Geophysical Year. 
Designed “1958 Alpha” and Spittal 
~ called “Explorer,” the projectile measures 80 
Beast. oa and & inches in _ diameter and 


BO ‘Instrumentation and telemetry equipment 
- in the satellite are designed to gathe: and trans- 


the surface of the projectile, internal tempera-. 
ture, cosmic dust erosion and cosmic ray tos . 
Two transmitters are dispatching the in fed 


formation gathered. The more powerful unit 


operates on a frequency of 108.00 megacycles, 
transmitting with a power of 60 milliwatts. It 
is expected to transmit for two to three weeks. 
The second operates on 108.08 megacycles with | 
10 milliwatts of power. Its predicted lifetime of 
operation is two to three months. 

Ten Minitrack tracking stations, operated 
ra the U.S. Armed Forces, are following the 
movements of the satellite and are relaying the 
information +o the Naval Research Laboratory — 
and a digital computing center, both in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Moonwatch teams around the world — 
are also tracking Explorer. one ‘ 


emit four types of information: ene. on 
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By SWAMI SHARVANANDA 


the 


IN 
appearance of Sri Ramakrishna Par'amahansa 
was a memorable event, as it was he, for the 
first time, who tried to stem the tide of cultural 


the annals of the nineteenth century, 


conquest of India by the West. It was he who 
first showed in this century that the true spirit 
of Hindu culture was most catholic and sublime, 
so much so that it could harmonize itself with 
wll forms of genuine religious _ beliefs and 
devotional life. Only the material verities of 
the physical life should be reckoned, according 
to Sri Ramakrishna, as of secondary importance 
and must be subjugated to the highest ideal of 
spiritual attainment; otherwise the society is 
bound to get swamped by the natural materialistic 
tendencies innate in man. From the very early 
days of the Vedic Age, it was the main principle 
of the Hindu society to keep flesh under the con- 
trol of Reason, and Reason under the sway of the 
Soul which is the Supreme reality in life; then 
only, the whole structure of the social life can 
have a spiritual basis. So Dharma was the 
ruling principle of Hindu society. With the 
first onslaught of Western culture with its 
armoury of material science, this Dharmic 
foundation of the Hindu society was about to 
get stultified, but ‘Sri Ramakrishna by his life 
and teachings showed to the world how glorious 
was the true spirit of Hinduism and how its 
truths can be verified like all other truths of 
empirical ‘science. Though he lived only for 
fifty years, yet within this short span of life 
he lived through the whole life of the nation. 
It is always the case that when an epOch- 
making Superman comes to this world he brings 
with him a number of such souls who can feed 
and foster the force that he generates and carry 
on the torch of light that he has ht from 
generation to generation. So we see along 
with Sri Ramakrishna came a number of men 
‘and women who got themselves saturated in his 
ideal and became veritable spiritual dynamos in 
life. Swami Vivekanada was the chief of such 
of his male disciples who carried the torch to 
distant lands like America and England and it 
is kept still burning there. Gauri Mata was the 
principal female disciple who took up the torch 
of her Guru and tried to illumine the hearts of 
the womenfolk of her country with its light. Sri 


Ramakrishna charged her with the mission of ~ 


educating the women in this ideal. 


Gauri Mata was seized with a tremendous 


religious zeal. and renounced her home in her 

teens. She lived through a most strenuous and 

hazardous life as a wandering nun and travelled 

through all the sacred places of India gathering 

experience and spiritual strength. 

came to Sri Ramakrishna and lived with Sri 
4 wv 





Sri Sri Gaurimata 


Holy Mother in Dakshineswar. It seems she 
had met her Guru first even at the age of nine 
and followed his instructions. 
of this episode was miraculous. Now by her stay 
with the Guru, her spiritual life was reinforced 
and revitalized. From that time on _ her 


At last she- 


In fact the whole 





connection with Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy 34 


Mother became very intimate and 
cave her full instructions on how to carry on 
his mission and me:sage to the womenfolk. 


the Master | 


In those days the ladies of Bengal used to be / 


very shy and timid, mostly ignorant and illite- 


rate, their life being circumscribed within the — 


narrow four corners of their family dwellings. 
Under these circumstances they could not but 


be simple, unsophisticated, superstition-ridden, 


— a .) .| 
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vie bits ; : x - < 
‘ <a of ye vO - Ce an o<? ae — ‘ r - : ve 4 
Bt eee Rae it Gauri Mata aie 


devout and art. B a < * Sri ¥ used -t0°: Says at | is 
wi inboedneartlly vith hoa ei , that was Meine mi erg like Sanne ‘bth “of th 3 
masculine in its self-assertive and self-reliant of a banian tree. Though the seed is. tiny ps f, 
aspect, and exceptionally brave and without any insignificant, yet it develops into a mighty 
shyness, yet it had the glory and grace of a banian tree with thousands of branches and — 
: mn cher’s heart. In her external movement one thick foliage to give protection to millions of 
would notice that it was not a woman, but a people under its cool shade ‘and harbour — 
4 mam. On many occasions she donned the male thousands of birds in its branches. Similarly, — 
é attire of a long flowing gown with a turban on every institution that is christened with the 
i her head to, cover her lockseand a long stick in Holy name of the Master has humble b 
| her hand. JI remember, in such Be she and slowly develop into a huge institution, “to 
attended even the Religious Conference, which the benefit and happiness of many.” The | 5: 
wae held in Calcutta sometime in 1908. _ But institution started by Sri Gauri Mata, naming ~ 
ae aver speech and manners -at close quarters it ‘a's Sri Sri Saradeswari Asram, shared the same 
“she would exhibit a wonderful tender heart glorious fulfilment of the Mlaster’s promise, — 
3 cand motherly concern for all those who would Starting from that humble — beginning, it now pi 
“come to, her. Her deep spiritual fervour, stern owns large buildings in Calcutta with besselas,. 
spirit of renunciation and Tapasya, a wonder- in Nadia and Giridhi. It has within a short — 
ful disciplined mind, deep devotion to her time of, say, forty to fifty years, collected many — 
| chosen Istam, yet great earnestness to acquire accomplished ladies of devout soul and dedicatar 
_mor= knowledge and wisdom, all these went far life as its workers; that is not a small measure — 
to make her the fittest sencher and head of a of success and it speaks highly of the energy, | 
“women’s organization to carry on the behest of power of organization and a spirit of discipline — : 
her Master. : F born of self-devotion of Sri Gauri Mata. Such — 
After the physical disappearance of Sri institutions are the oreatest need of India to- 
Ramakrishna; there was some confusion and day. If India is to be revived and rejuvenated, — 
a ne=rtainty in the ways of his Sannysin disciples. her womenfolk ought to be trained and 
So it was with Gauri Mata also. After some ram- disciplined in such institutions. like Sri Sri 
| ee she started her little Asram in Barrackpore Saradeswarj Asram. ~- — ra 
some sixty three years ago. Threugh many In conclusion, I join the band of devotees — 
“vicissitudes her endeavour at last fructified and and admirers of Sr Gauri Mata in offering our — 
: developed into a huge Institution today with a hearts’ homage to her sacred memory on this — 
huncred of ladies of dedicated life and- day of completion of a hundred years of sa 2 
d disciplined mind to carry on the mission of advent. a 
their Guru into the society, not only of si 
ut also even outside the province. } Om Shanti! Shanti! Shanti ! 
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; _ GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE BRAHMANS IN INDIA 
= By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, .sc., B.L., F.R.S.S. (Lond. ) 


be Tnx Brahmans numbered 15,237,452 in 1931 in Area Per 1,000 Brahmsaies = 
“[ndis as it was then, i.e., Bharat and Pakistan Assam 7 
“together. By the partition of the country their — Bengal 
ae geographical distribution has been materially Bihar 
saltersd. Almost all, without any exception, the Orissa (Div.) 
Brahmans have been driven out of West Paki- Bombay 
€ stan- and they have been and are slowly Sind 
‘squeezed out of East Pakistan. They formed Central Provinces 
5.3 der cent of the total population. — Berar 
Their geographical distribution as it was in Madras Eee oy 
1981 | is gpven below? = S550 pte | 3 Punjab | 
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oe United Provinces) 
a Ba oda : 
 B. & O. States 
~ Bombay States 
_ Central India Agency _ 
_C. P. States 
Gwalior» 
Hyderabad 
Jammu & Kashmir 
_ Mysore 
Punjab States 
 Rajputana 
~ Western India States 
_ Travancore 
~ Cochin 
aU: P. States 


tO et et et 


. a Fier. the above distribution it will be seen | 


= that: about one-third of the Brahmans are con- 
| eentrated in the United Provinces region, to be 
Ee act 297 out of 1,000. Their next great 
stronghold is in Bengal. 
aot _ Perhaps, a better picture of their influence 
: een distribution may be obtained, if we give 
Eo ercentages of Brahmans among the Hindus 
5: and jn the total population. The percentage 
3 figures will eliminate the effects of unequal 
areas of different regions, and of unequal den- 
sities of population in different regions. We 
2 "give the percentages among the Hindus and in 


the total population both for comparison and : 
a for eliminating the effect of forcible conversion 
to Muhammadanism during five centuries (1200 < 


: to. 1750). It will not, however, affect the effect 


st more rapid growth of the Muhammadans on | 


~ account of absence of any restriction on re- 
marriage of widows among them; nor will it 
affect the effect of migration ‘of tribes and 
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Bombay Presidency 
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Bombay States 

W. I. States ° 

Sind 

Central Provinces ° 
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C. P. States 

Madras Presidency 
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N.-W. F. Province 
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Punjab States 

Punjab Agency 
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_ clans from beyond the Indus. But the effect of 
ss ‘migration of Muhammadan tribes and clans is 
of secondary importance; for, even in the 

- Punjab, which has been the eock-pit of fight 

_ between the invaders and the Hindus, and 
where the Hindus have been massacred on a 
mass scale and transported to slavery beyond 
: - the borders of India, for several centuries, the Assam (2 Ee 3) 
reed Sy acuactien of Census in 1911 esti- Bengal (4 + 5) 
et) 2 f0. 6 t+ 8): 


We have given the percettages in deta: 
regions. It will be useful, if we combi 
certain regions, and give the percentages in the — 
combined regions. — ie > 
Combined Areas Percentage of Brahm ans Ey 
among in otal: s 
Hindus + * populatic ee as 
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unjab (22, 23, 24) 
a Pe. i. (25, 26, 27) 
Tr paonien (33, 34) 


Peon the above figures we find that the 
Bestest of the Brahmans among the Hindus 


3 und i the total population isethe highest in the 


Ur itel Provinces (10.8 and 9.1) followed by 

rissa (8.4 and 8.1); and it is the lowest in 
Nort!- West Frontier and in Sind (0.3 in total 
P pp tion and 0.6 in Sind). 

That the percentage of the Bk: in 
‘the L.P. would. be the highest is no wonder. 
~ The veligious capital of Hindudom, Benares or 
ae is within it. Within the area are the 

acrec cities of Prayag (Allahabad), Hardwar, 

AY Ajodirya and Mathura-Brindaban. 
pene and the Jamuna flow through it. _ 

os - Proceeding eastwards the percentage stead- 


8 6 in Gwalior, 7.6 in Rajputana, 5.3 in W.1I. 
Ageney (i.e., in Saurashtra), 5.4 in Baroda, 
and 42 in Bouibay.. 


| ‘i rthe- south in the C.P. 


al nd 3 7 in Mysore—after the slight lowering 


Y own in Hyderabad the percentage has some- 
what improved further south. It comes down to 
3 Ai in Cochin and to 1.7 in Travancore. Turning: 
Beth westwards from the U.P. area the per- — 
Oe entag> in the Punjab area ig 3.7; in the Fron- 
say is the very small figure of 0.3. The U.P. 


tie 
ti or 
a area is the radiating centre of Brahmanism. 
Re, E Oricca seems to be the only exception. Here 
the pecentage of the Brahmans is as high as 
i 3.1. Why it is so? An explanation may be 
tempted. Orissa remained independent of the 
_M hamamadansg till 1568; and _ it definitely 
- passed under the Maratha control in 1750. The 


1 period of Orissa’s subjection to Muhammadan 


Tule is 180 years only, during the last 10 years. 


of whieh the Muhammadan control was slack- 
to The ehecotne conservatism and the short 


The sacred ’ 


the fourteenth century. 
2 ily falls down; in Bihar it ig 5.3, in Bengal 2. on 
and ia Assam 1.8. Proceeding westwards it is 


Proceeding southwards jn 
the Central India Agency the percentage is 8.6; ‘ 
it is 2.9, it is 2.6 in 
“Hydermbad and 2.9 in the Madras Presidency 


Tih * -- — > 
2 ny ritec 


Sights fo ‘come: and | se pinks by g 


them liberal grants of land and other privileges. 
Their percentage would have been higher still 
but for tae heavy migration of Orissa Bratimapae: 
from Orissa for several centuries. ! 
Bengali Brahmans in Bengal whose traditions — 
say that they came from the south (Orissa) ;- 33 
and they have lost all touch with Orissa. They. < 
number several thousands—though no accurate ~ 
estimate ig possible. In 1931, the number of — 
Utkal Brahmans in Bengal was 29,744. Hadi 
they remained in Orissa the percentage of the 


Brahmans there would have been 8.6 instead of 


8.1. We do not know how many Utkal 


Brahmans have gone out to other parts obs 
India. 


The percentage of the Brahmans amongst - 
the Hindus is highest (34.5) in Kashmir and 


Jammu. There was serious oppression and 
forcible conversion of the Hindus as early as 
Vincent Smith in his | 
Oxford History of India writes thus: 

“Sultan Sikandar (1386-1410): Sikandar. 
was a gloomy, ferocious bigot, and his zeal i in. 
destroying temples and idols wag so intense” 

that he is remembered as the Idol-Breaker. 
He freely used the sword to propagate Islam 
and sueceeded in forcing the bulk of the 


population to conform outwardly to the ~ 


Muslim religion. Most of the Brahmans 

refused to apostatize, and many of them paid 

_ with their lives the penalty for their stead- 

fastness. Many others were exiled and only 
a few eonformed.” 

Most of the non-Brahmans have been con- 


verted to Islam; and many of the Kashmiri. 


Brhamans haye migrated to other parts of 
India. The remnants of Brahmans left in 
Kashmir form therefore a large percentage of 
Hindus. 

The normal 
among the Hindus in northern India seems to 
be about 10. Any great deviation may be ex- 
plained as due to mass conversion, emigration 
and immigration and to other causes. 

A closer and further study on regional basis 
is required to answer the question what is the 
normal prcportion of Brahmans amongst a fully 
Hinduised poplanen, 


There are — 


percentage of the Brahmans 


‘ 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review. But Reviews of 


Newspapers, periodicals, 


of magazine articles, addresses, etc, are not noticed. 


all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprinis 


Tshe receipt of books 


received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered, No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 


HINDU CIVILIZATION: By Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookern. Parts I and IT. Bhavan’s 
Book University, Nos. 46 and 47. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1957. Pp. 411. 


This third edition of the above work by the 
well-known Indian historian is based, as we 
learn from the successive references on pages 
38n, 107n, 151n, 172n, d87n (apparently a mis- 
take for 144n), 2657, 276n and 285n, upon full 
utilization. of the best modern works on the diffe- 
rent phases of our ancient civilization. Part I 
contains, besides two preliminary studies, namely 
‘Introduction’ (Ch. I) and ‘Geographical and 
Social Background’ (Ch. III), surveys of the 
Indian prehistoric cultures and the civilizations 
of the Rigveda, the Jater Vedic Samhitas and 
the literature of Sutras (or as we should prefer 
to call it JXalpa-sutras, Ejpics, Puranas and 
Dharma-sutras down to Narada, c. 300-400 
A.D. (Chs. TI, IV and VI). It does not appean 
why the author does not continue his survey 
down to the Smritis of Brihaspati and Katya- 
yana which form a trilogy with that of Narada. 
Part II consists of a single chapten (Ch. VIII) 
entitled Northern India, ¢. 650-325 B.C. A 
number of maps and other plates nd a good 
index add to the usefulness of this work. It 
is Impossible in the space at our disposal to 
give a detailed review of its contents, but we 
may make some general remarks. High praise 
is due to the author for the industry with which 
he has collected his material at least from the 
best derivative sources as well as his clear and 
attractive style. But still there is room for 
improvement in some respects. Firstly, the work 
should be brought up to date by reference to 
the discoveries of relics of the Harappa civiliza- 
tion on the Upper Sutlej] and Gujarat sites, and, 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


in the beginnings of writing in c. 800 B.C. 
(p. 6) and the coins of the Indian king 
Sophytes (p. 344). Again, the description of 
the four great kingdoms and the republics in 
the period of the early Buddhist literature 
should be re-written by means of critical 
appraisal of the traditions of different periods, 
the value of the Jataka evidence and that of the 
commentary on the Dhammapada as well as 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Nikayas 
being rated at their true worth. Care should 
also be taken against the repetition of such loose 
phrases as ‘the democratic elements’ in the later 
Vedic policy, ‘the parliament’ of the Sakyas and 
of the Mallas, and ‘the democratic body’ of the 
oe together with their ‘federal assem- 
y’. 
U. N. GHosHAn 

INDEX TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY—1788-1953 (Vol. I, 
Part I): Compiled by Sibdas Chowdhury. Pub- 
lished by Astatic Society, Calcutta-16. Decem- 
ber, 1956. Price Rs. 22, . 


Here is a most useful guide-book which 
every research-scholar working on oriental sub- 
jects as well as on certain aspects of science 
must have at his elbow. The Asiatic Society’s 
publication in the Bibliotheca series, such as 
the edited texts and their translation are dis- 
tinguished for their erudition and scholarship, 
secure from eriticism behind an armour-plating 
of foot-notes. Hence, they are hardly offered for 
critical review, as a result:of which works by 
lesser-known authors, perhaps, moulder on the 
society’s shelves. 


Thanks to the initiative of Dr. J. N. 
Banerji, the present General Secretary, in pre- 
senting the above index for review, the hoarded 
treasures of the Society’s publications are now 


omission of such references as the general belief opened +o the common view, 


10 


822 


Sibdas Chowdhury, Librarian of the Society 
whe was commissioned to undertake the com- 
pilation, has performed the work in an admir- 
able manner, Anybody who goes to the Society 
and cips into its collection of ancient MSS. and 
mocera books, becomes familiar with the gentle 
and clusive figure of the librarian assisting him 
almost imperceptibly. The temper which Mr. 
Chewchury brings to bear on his work as a 
hbrarian is transparently apparent in this 
volume. He has drawn up an alphabetical list 
of fhe authors’ names, giving their contribution 
serisl-y and specifying the number and year of 
the orrnal in beld print. The scholars now has 
no ulhculty in immediately finding the refer- 
ence reedec by him. The authors flit before us 
like “ae scenes in a kaleidoscope. Blochmann, 
Buh er, Burnes, Hodgson, Hodiwala, Hora, 
Sarkar, Sm'th, Sprenger and a host of other 
names intrceduce themselves to the reader and 
guid- kim to his particular work. 

Pac Society’s publications commenced in 
1788 ard have continued through various stages, 
kuch ss: 


a} Artatie Research from 1788-1795 in 
five »olumes and 1798-1839 in twenty volumes; 


b) Quarterly Oriental Journal—1821-27. 

‘ci Transactions of the Medical Society 
——1821-27. 

id) Journal of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal starzed by Prinsep in 1832 and became 
the Society’s organ since 1842. 

volnal of the A.S.B., 
1-747 832-1904. 

Praceedings—1865-1904. 

fad (New Series) Journal and Proceedings, 
Vols 1-80—1905-34. 

arc Series (Letters and Science and Year- 
book}, since 1935, 

I. has been no casy task to comb throuch 
the serres of volumes and put the authors and 
their :cntributions in order of consequenee, The 


Ist Series, Vols. 


index is a remarkable publication and the 
scholers’ debt to Chowdhury is beyond re- 
paym-rt. 


Attention is drawn to certain slips in the 
Introcustion, para. 2, page x, which should be 
“suecesded tr prevailing upon the C of D_ to 
agree to the request and under certain condi- 
tions o recommend that the G of I should 
approrr ate funds for, etc.” Sentences are some- 
times to) involved for elarity, é.g., para 5. 
page x1 They should be corrected in the next 
edition , 


N. B. Roy 
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BULGARIA UNDER THE RED STAR: 
By H. £. Saxena, Published by S. Chand and 
Co., Delhi, Jullundhur, Lucknow. Price Rs. 18. 

Bulgaria, which forms a part of the Balkan 
peninsula, the soit under-belly of Europe, has 
an ancient and chequered history dating back 
lo centuries. The country and the people have 
been the victims of ruthless exploitation for 


long centuries by exploiters—alien and  in- 
digenous. 
Bulgaria began a new chapter in her 


history when the Fatherland Front Government 
under Kimon Georgiev took over the govern- 
ment of the country on September 9, 1944. 
Bulgaria became a Republic when monarchy 
was abolished and the boy King Simeon went 
into exile in September, 1946. 

Bulgaria’s career as a Republic has been 
marked by an all-nound progress in the national! 
life. Thus, unemployment is ag memory of the 
past. Percentage of literacy hag gone up. The 
industrial life of the country has been  re- 
organised. Agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion has been stepped up. Natural resources 
have been harnessed to the service of the 
nation. The result is a rise in the standard of 
living of the people. A new Bulgaria has risen: 
during the post-war years, a Bulgaria which 
faces the future with courage and confidence. 

The story of Bulgaria is of immense interest 
to us here in India. Our past experiences are 
similar to Bulgaria’s. We too turned over a new 
leaf when India awoke “to life and freedom’ “at: 
the stroke of the midnight hour” ten years ago. 
Our post-independence experiences are, however, 
different from Bulgaria’s. 

The author, we are pained to note, has 
spoiled ar excellent story by his indifferent 
manner of presentation, his propagandist tone 
and last but not least, by his misreading of 
historical iacts. These defects. we hope, wil! be 
removed in the next edition. 

SUDHANSU BimAL MuKuERJI 

WISDOM BEYOND REASON: By Prof: 
S. R. Sharma, Published by the Lakshmi 
Narain Agarwal Educational Publishers, Hos- 
pital Roaa, Agra. Price Rs. 2-8. 


The book under review deals with the 
deeper problems of life which baffle man who 
care more ior the discursive reason than for 
intuition. The traditional rivalry between head 
and heart for supremacy in the supra-sensuous 
world leads us nowhere. The author hits a happy 
mean between the rival claims of the heart and 
the head and points a way to the attainment of 
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peace. 
can be attained through the fullest integration 
and fulfilment of human personality. Prof. 
Sharma’s mystic experiences have lent grandeur 
to the volume. He had glimpses of the trans- 
formed consciousness and he spoke in his book, 
of the irresistible call of the ‘silence of God’ 
which, he felt, must conquer us all eventually as 
‘we approach the sunset hour of our life.’ 

The book has been divided into ten chap- 
ters. Special mention may be made of ‘The 
Plea for Passivity,’ ‘A Gospel for the Godless,’ 
‘The Value of Vedanta,’ and ‘The Love of Life.’ 
The above-noted chapters reveal a clear under- 
standing of the problems so rare in books of 
similar nature. The author has adroitly pre- 
sented a rationale of his deeper experiences 
wherein the true nature of the metaphysical 
realities have been revealed. 

Sri Dilip Kumar Roy’s learned ‘Foreword’ 
is an added attraction in the volume under 
hotice. We wholeheartedly recommend this 
book to the serious students of metaphysics 
and religion. 

ScupHir Kumar Nanpi 


This peace, both individual and social, 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF GHALIB: By 
J. L. Kaul. Atmaram and Sons, Kashmere 
Gate, Delhi-6. Price Rs. 5. 


Mirza Ghalib was one of the foremost of 
Urdu poets and. is widely respected for his 
liberality of outlook. He was born at Agra in 
1797 and lost his father at the age of five. Since 
then he had to pass through various hardships. 
The note of despair is heard in a few of his poems 
but many others strike a contrary note. His 
poems are generally of a contemplative nature. 
They have an intellectual quality, which 
‘demands alertness of mind in a reader.’ 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his Foreword 
praises the author for his complete success in 
translating the original Urdu verses into facile 
Imnglish. 

D. N. MooxerJEa 

THE STREAM: By M. V. Rama Sarma. 
Trivent Publishers, Masulipatam. Pp. 214. 
Price Rs. 8. . 

This novel gives us a glimpse of life in the 
south of India. The author has attempted a 
philosophical explanation of the essential nature 
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of Man and Life, but nonetheless it is a novel— 
plot full of suspense, characters true to life, and 
situations facing the middle class are there. It 
*s a realistic-cum-interpretative novel. 

J. M. Darra 


SANSKRIT 


PREKSHANATAKATRAYI: By Kovikokila 
¥. Raghavan, — 

CHHAYA SAKUNTALAM: By Jivanlal 
Farikh. Published by J. T. Parikh, M.T.B. 
College, Surat. Price Rs. 2. 

We have here a number of Sanskrit play- 
lets written by two Professors of Sanskrit. The 
do not strictly follow any of the numerous older 
types of Sanskrit drama but are designed to suit 
the taste and meet the requirements of the 
present age. They are, of course, based on older 
themes with adaptations and innovations. Dr. 
Reghavan of the Madras University portrays 
interesting imaginary incidents in the lives of 
well-known Sanskrit poetesses,  Vijayanka, 
Vikatanitamba and Avantisundari, incidentally 
utilising the verses attributed to them in older 
works. Prof. Parikh supplements the story of 
Bakuntalsa, as described by Kalidasa and depicts 
an interesting situation, in imitatoin of the 
Chhayanka of the Ulttara-Ramacharta of 
Bhavabhuti, in which Sakuntala, in an invisible 
form, meets and consoles Dushyanta who comes 
to Kanva’s hermitage and is overwhelmed by the 
reminiscences of Sakuntala. These are fine pro- 
ductions which may be successfully put on the 
stage on ceremonial occasions before cultural 
gatherings. It is understood the staging of Dr. 
Raghavan’s playlets has already won appre- 
ciation. | 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 
NAVA JNAN-BHARATI: By Prabhat 
Kumar Mukherjee. Published by Messrs. Gene- 
ral Printers and Pubjlishers Private Lid., 119, 
Dharmatala Street, Caleutta-13. Pp. 612. 
Price Rs. 29 and Rs. 15 respectively for special 
and ordinary editions. 


The former librarian of the Visva-Bharati, 


and the well-known biographer of Rabindranath 
Tagore is to be congratulated for compiling 
Nava Jnar-Bharatt, the Geographical Dic- 
tionary, first of its kind in Bengali language. 
The volume containg short. descriptions of all 
Imporzant countries, rivers, lakes, mountains, 
cities and historical sites and places of. the 
world. Even the places, cities and countries 
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which have changed names have found a place 
In tiese pages, particularly those more than 650 
former Indian States which have vanished from 
the map of India. 

After the partition, Pakistan has gone out 
of geography of India. The author has, there- 
fore, taken a special care to include in this 
volume the names of all important places of 
Kast Bengal (Hast Pakistan), Bengal being 
linguistically and culturally one and the same 
country in spite of political division. 

In future editions, proper revision and addi- 
tions should be made to make the book authori- 
tative and dependable like the best publication 
of the Western countries. Maps may also be 
given in future editions for the benefit of 
readers. 

As a reference book Nava Jnan-Bharati 
shoulc find ia, place in all educational institutions 
—colleges and schools, in public libraries and 
reading rooms. We wish the book a wide cir- 
culaticn among the public. The paper, printing 
and binding of the book are excellent. 

A. B. Dutta 


BHARAT-E SWADHINATAR ITIHAS, 
Part I: By Rannt Kumar Banern. Publhshed 
by Vani-Mandir, 44-6, Muraripukur Road, 
Calcutta-11. Paper cover. Price Rs. 3-8. 


The book under review is a collection of 
thapsodical and rambling thoughts, in prose as - 
well as in verse, on-the attainment of Indepen- 
dence by India. The chapters are written in a 
haphazard fashion, but display a great deal of 
zeal, fervour and patriotism of the author over 
the freedom struggle of our motherland. A few 
photos cf our great leaders satisfy the reader. 
But there are some grammatical mistakes in the 
book and the bulk of the book could have been 
reduced by rational condensation. 

B. K. Span 


HINDI 
BHCODAN YAJNA: By Acharya Vinoba. 
Publishec by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. 
Pp. 82. Price four annas, 


RAJAGHAT KI SANIDHI MEN: By 
Acharya Vinoba,. Published by Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, New Delht. Pp. 80. Price fourteen 
annas. 


Vinobaji is making history these days with. 
his non-violent revolution to have land restored 
to the landless by the landlord in a_ spirit of 
sharing by the latter out of the abundance of 
the heart, goodness and of the material goods. 
These two booklets embodying some of his 
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speeches, mirror forth the working of his en- 
lightened mind in the field of laying down the 
foundations of a love-broadbased and_love- 
buttressed society. Vinobaji is, indeed, Gandhian 
gospel incarnate. ; 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 
MANAVTANAN ZARANAN: By Hon’ble 
Shrijut Ganesh Vasudey Mavlankar, B.A., 
LL.B., Ahmedabad. Published by the Bharati 
Sahitya Sangh, Ltd., Ahmedabad, 1956. Thick 
cardboard, with a jacket showing prison bars. 
Pp. 186. Price Rs. 2-8. 


The Hon’ble Shri Mavlankar, though’ hail- 
ing from the centre of Maharashtra, has, by his 
Jong residence in Ahmedabad, transformed him- 
self into a Gujarati in speech and writing. It 
it difficult to find out that he is a non-Guijarati. 
In the days of Civil Disobedience, he had to go 
to jail, like other followers of Gandhiji, and this 
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book, which he aptly calls Humanitarian 
Streamlets, narrates his jail work. Shrijut Mav- 
lankar is a distinguished lawyer, and while in 
the Sabarmati Jail in 1942, he obtained permis- 
sion of the Jail authorities to see prisoners, 
specially those condemned to death, with a view 
to help them, materially and spiritually. The 
incidents narrated by the author, read like 
romance, so great was the transformation 
brought in-their minds by the straight talk 
given and the path ef truth pointed out to them, 
that those who were hanged tat the last moment 
realised how wrongly they had behaved spiri- 
tually and those who came out of jail after 
serving their sentence, came out socially re- 
formed persons. The spirit of Gandhiji hovered 
over Shrijut Mavlankar’s work. The book re- 
quires to be translated into every Indian and 
European language. 


K.M.J. 
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The Study of Literature 


Prof. M..K. Venkatarama Aiyar observes 
in Prabuddha Bharata: 


It is necessary to understand what exactly 
the term ‘literature’ stands for. It is sometimes 
rather loosely used to denote all sorts of books. 
We speak of medical literature, Icgal literature 
anc even wall-literature. But a, little reflection 
will show that the word connotes certain quall- 
ties which entitle books to be termed literature. 
It is rather difficult to define these qualities, but 
two outstanding ones may be mentioned. They 
relate to the matter and manner of the book, 
what is said and how it is said. The subject- 
matter must not be toe recondite or technical. 
Books dealing with such abstruse subjects will 
uppeal only to the specialist. But the appeal of 
‘literature’ is not confined to any special class 
of people. Its appeal is universal. The subject 
must therefore relate to the fundamental urges 
snd emotions of man. This does not mean that 
the poet is not free to deal with other subjects. 
There is practically no limit to the domain from 
which the writer can draw his materials. But 
whatever the matter, the poet has a way of 
expressing it. He gives it an excellent form. He 
has the knack of presenting the matter, what- 
ever it is, in a beautiful manner. His way of 
putting things ensures universality of ‘appeal. 
The Bhagavat Gita, for example, though 1t 
deals with problems of Ethics and Metaphysics, 
hes such jan appeal because of the catching way 
in which the author has given expression to 
them. Rightly it has won its place as universal 
literature. So also the Upanisads and the Bible. 

Such great books can be written only by 
men who have wide experience of life, who have 
sounded the depths of human nature, who have 
prcfound insight into the primary urges of life 
and who have unbounded sympathy for 
mankind and unshakable faith in human _ re- 
demption. A great book can be written only by 
a great man. “A good book,” as Milton says, 
“ig the precious life-blood of a master-spirit 
erobalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
bevond life.” The same writer says In one of 
his prose pamphlets that before one could write 
a good poem the author must himself be a 
poom, It is from God that the poet’s thoughts 
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come. The grace of God is necessary for pro- 
ducing a great literary work. 

The true meaning of all this is that the 
writer must forget himself , rise above his natural 
self, transport himself into the unself- 
conscicus level, to be able to write good poetry. 
This is the idea conveyed by Matthew Arnold 
when fe says that Nature took the pen from the 
hands ‘of poets hke Byron and Wordsworth and 
wrote out some of their best pieces for them. 
Great authors forget themselves when they 
write great poetry. 

At thas transcendental level, all that 1s 
merely accidental, adventitious, local and parti- 
cular will fall away from the ken of the writer 
and he will deal only with what is permanent 
and akiding in human nature,—man’s elemental 
joys and sorrows, his hopes and aspirations, his 
(deals and ambitions. Such themes, being inti- 
mately connected with human nature as such, 
will have an unfailing and universal appeal 
irrespective of age or clime. 

Coming to form, we have to note that the ~ 
way in which we say things is as important as 
what we say. There are some who exalt matter 
at the expense of manner and there are others 
who go to the other extreme and maintain that 
form is everything and that content is only of 
secondary significance. Both are one-sided 
views. If matter becomes preponderant and 
form goes to the background, the result will be 
a book of knowledge and not of power. Scienti- 
fic treatises, History and Philosophy come under 
the category of books which are weighted with 
matter and which are therefore only informa- 
tive. Books on travel, adventure and explora- 
tion also come under this head. We read such 
books for the information they impart and not 
in the sense of literature. Even these books 
may sometimes be quite readable and possess 
excellence of literary form. Gibbon and Macau- 
lay, though primarily historians, have consider- 
able claims to literary merit. Plato and Berg- 
son, among philosophers, are known as much for 
the poetic qualities of their expression as for the 
depth and profundity of their thoughts. It is 
well known that Sri Sankara’s great commen- 
tary on the Brahma Sutras is a, model of Sanskrit 
prose style. His religious poem, Saundarya 
Lahari, is as remarkable for its lyrical excellence 
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as for the depth of its religious emotion. No 
hard and fast distinction, therefore, is to be 
made between what Newman calls literature of 
knowledge and literature of power. The differ- 
ence is one of degree and not one of kind. 
Books on History, Philosophy, Exploration, 
Travel and even Science may occasionally rise 
to literary excellence. If depends on the amount 
of constructive imagination that enters into 
such books. Poetry also may degenerate into 
drab prose if it lacks imagination and is over- 
weighted with matter. Pope’s Hssay on Man 
and many portions of Wordsworth’s Prelude— 
‘deserts of preaching,’ as Lord Morley calls 
them—are instances in point. 

If we go to the other extreme and make 
much of form to the utter neglect of matter, 
then there is the danger of the book becoming 
thin and insubstantial. It will cease to be of 
abiding interest. With a change of literary 
fashion the book will become obsolete. It will 
flutter for a brief space of time when the 
momentary fashion is on and will soon sink 
into obscurity. The true Classics are those 
which blend in happy measure both form and 
matter. We must remember that there is an 
intimate, vital and organie relationship between 
the two. We can make a razor out of steel but 
not out of stone or wood or wax. Form must be 
sustained by matter. It cannot be an imposition. 
from without but a natural flowering of the 
matter. What is individual and unique in things 
can be grasped only by deep insight and inward 
communion, and not by mere scientific observa- 
tion and experiment. The object, therefore, 
enters into the very being of the poet. It gets 
transformed in the process. When it finds ex- 
pression it bears the stamp of the poet's 
individuality . 

Insight and communion presuppose imagi- 
nation of a high order. It is constructive imagi- 
nation that enables the poet to give to ‘airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ The 
poet writes in a ‘fine frenzy’. The whole work 
of art takes shape in the white-heat of imagina- 
tion. Then he bodies forth his deep-felt expe- 
riences in a medium with which by long practice 
he is well acquainted. The poet uses language, 
the painter uses pencil and canvas, the sculptor 
works on marble stone with his chisel, and the 
musician plays on mere sound. 

This is, however, a side-issue. Coming to 
our main theme, we said that the poet expresses 
his high experiences in the medium of language. 
But, as it obtains in current use, it is gq very 
imperfect vehicle for conveying the original 
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insights of the inspired poet. Words are but 
broken light on the depths of the unspoken, 
said George Eliot. There is a gap between the 
original intuitions of the poet and the common 
words that are in daily use. Language is an 
instrument that we have forged for the trans- 
action of everyday life. It was not intended for 
such high purposes. But still the poet has to 
take it, such as it is, and bend it to his own 
purposes. He sometimes takes liberties with 
grammar and idiom. Hence, we speak of 
Shakespearian grammar and we know also how 
Carlyle coined his own phrases which have come 
to be called Carlylese. But even otherwise, the 
poet uses common words and phrases in his own 
special way. That is what we call the style of 
the writer. It is the personality of the writer 
that shapes his style. It has been well said that 
a man’s style is not like his coat or cloak which 
he can put on or put off at will; it is rather 
like his skin. There is .no question, therefore, 
of one man adopting or copying the style of 
another. ; 
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Since the poet has perfect control over the 
language he has chosen as his medium, he will 
use words with maximum effect. The right 
word will be in the right place and not a word 
too much. Coleridge has referred to this point 
in his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. The critic 
cannot take the least liberty with the order and 
arrangement of the words. No word can be dis- 
pensed with as. being superfluous, nor can it be 
replaced by its equivalent. Several words may 
convey more or less the same meaning, but yet 
the poet selects a particular word for its sug- 
vestiveness and melody. This is what ig called 
poetic diction. We cannot take a word from 
where it is and put it elsewhere in the same 
stanza or even in the same line. Such is the 
ganic syrametry of the piece. It is all due to 
the fact that the poem as a, whole takes shape 
in the glowing imagination of the poet and 
drops like Minerva from the head of Zeus. 

Sc much with regard to the form and, 
matter of great poetry. Let us now come to the 
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reader. To be able to read and appreciate 
literature two requisites are essential. One is 
that the reader must try to meet the author 
half-way. He must be willing to be enlightened 
ani hence he must read with sympathy. He 
must put himself en rapport with the author, 
Tt is no use beginning with a prejudice. The 
reader must also make allowance for the pas- 
sage of time. While reading a book written two 
hundred years ago the reader must try to Te- 
create the conditions and the social milieu that 
prevailed then. It is unfair to judge a writer of 
the 17th century from the vantage ground of 
the present age. The second requisite is the dis- 
position of the mind that is willing to listen 
without being hyper-critical, what Coleridge 
calls the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’. What 
we take from a book will be in proportion to 
what we bring to its study in terms of sym- 
pathy, imagination and willingness to be en- 
lightened. | 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Government and. Administration of the 
 ..United Kingdom . — , 
“An Boglishman” writes The Indian 
Review: ~~ 
Par liamentary - “Gover erauat 
most important institutions to -originate 


in 


is one of the 
in 


Britdin. Its effect-is to combine responsibility - 


with representation. ‘While: ‘the -will-of ‘the 
majority prevails; every -dpportunity ‘is given 
tothe minority. to -have its say and ‘exert, Its 
proper infltience. «°° 

‘Under the ‘system. of 1 universal adult suff- 
rage, each citizen has ‘the ‘right to vote periodi- 

cally, freely and-secretly to choose: his represen- 
tatives in Parliament. Therefore each citizen 
has an equal influence and an equal respon- 
sibility; The system has grown in strength and 
flexibility over many centuries, and, ‘while much 
remains of traditional pageantry, which ‘is-not 
without point and value, it may be fairly 
claimed that the British Parliament is an effi- 
clent and up-to-date instrument. 

The supreme legislative authority in the 
United Kingdom is the Queen in Parliament, 
that is to say the Queen and the two Housés 
of Parliament, the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. 

The House of Lords is sonetiuited primarily 
on a heréditary -basis. Of the eight to nine 
hundred peers who have the right to sit, fewer 
than a hundred normally take any part in the 
proceedings, Archbishops and _ certain bishops 
of the Church of England, as well as a, few 
members of the judiciary (law lords), also sit. 
New peerages are created by the Sover eign on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. 

The House of Commiong is’elected by univer- 
sal adult ‘suffrage. There’ are at present ‘630 
members, each representing a single-member 
constituency . 

By the Parliament Act, 1911, the normal 
life of a Parliament .was fixed at five years, 
although it may be and often is dissolyed in less 
than that time. The main functions of Parlia- 


ment are legislation and the taking -of formal. 


action, cast in legislative form, to make avail- 
able finance for the needs of the community and 
to appropriate the funds necessary for the. ser- 
vices of the’ State. Parliament also criticizes 
and controls the Government. 

In the past, legislation was initiated frorn 
both sides of the’ House; but’ in’ present-day 
practice almost all, Bills—and all money 
Bills—are brought forward by the: Government.. 
Bills may be introctuced in either House, unless 
ay eee with ‘finance ‘or repr esentation, when’ 


Lords and the House of Commons 
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they are always introduced in...the Commons. 
After a Bill has passed through . its various 
parliamentary stages, it is sent to the sovereign 
for Royal Assent, which is, automatically 
given either by the Sovereign: in person or, 
ustially, by Commission, 


In the normal -course of events, the Lords 
either-saccept ia Bill from the Commons and 
return it unchanged, or amend it and return it 
for the consideration.of the members -of the 
other House, who’ frequently agree. to . thie 
amendments made, They cannot -require . the 
Commons to agree to amendments, nor ean they 
delay.a Bill indefinitely. | 

Parliament’s function of contr olling the 
Government is exercised, in the final analysis, 
by the power of the House of Commons to pass 
a resolution of ‘no confidence’ in the Govern- 
ment, or to reject a-proposal which the Govern- 


ment considers so vital to its policy that it has 


made it a ‘matter of confidence’; and thus to 
foree the Government to resign. 

‘The party system has existed in one form 
or another since the seventeenth century, and 
has now become an essential element in the 


‘working of the constitution. 


The party which wins the majority of seats 
(although not necessarily the majority of vole-, 
at a Genera] Election forms the Government. 
The Prime Minister is appointed from its num- 
bers by the Sovereign, usually on the formal 
advice of the retiring Prime Minister; and 
its most outstanding members in the House of 
receive 
ministerial appointments on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. The large minority party be- 


‘comes the official opposition with -its own leader 


and its own council of ‘discussion or: sunenels 
Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is a. conventional’ organ of 
government composed of a number of Ministers 
selected: by the Prime Minister. Membership is 
not fixed by statute; no individual Minister can 
claim by virtue. of his office to be included, and 
the number of members varies now-a- days be- 
tween 15 .and 25. The Cabinet is not in itself 
an executant, in that it has no legal authority, 
its decisions being valid by, convention and not 
by law. It i8 ‘designed. to formulate general 


. policy, to bring ‘about: co-operation between the 


different forces ‘of thé ‘State without interfering 
with their: ‘legal shia dais and to exercise 
general control, or 

_. The.doetrine. of ‘colleptive. “responsibility 
imposes upon Cabinet Ministers the obligation 
to wet not as individuals ‘but (in the interests 
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of stability of government) as a united group. 
Any Minister who feels himself unable to agree 
o- ecmpromise with the. view of the majonity 
o his colleagues in Parliament or elsewhere 
umust resign. If he does not resign, he is held 
tc be responsible, and cannot afterwards reject 
cr'ticiam on the ground that he did not person- 
al:y agree with the policy adopted. By the 
same token, the Cabinet is bound to offer un- 
ammous advice to the Sovereign, even when its 
cnembers do not hold identiéal views on a given 
supject. The individual responsibility of a 
Minister for the work of hig Department means 
thet, as political head of that department, he is 
enswerable for all its acts and omissions. 
Government Departments exist for the most 
part to assist ministers in the discharge of 
truer funetions hy providing information and 
wvice as a basis for the formation of policy, 
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and by putting that policy into effect when the 
necessary legislation has been passed. Both in 
their advisory and executive capacities Govern- 
ment Departments may and frequently do work 
with and through local authorities, public cor- 
porations and many Government-sponsored 
organisations wilch, while not forming part of 
Government Departments, are under varying 
degree of Government control. 

A change of Government does not generally 
affect the number of functions of Government 


Departments, although radical change in 
policy may be accompanied by a cor- 


responding change in the Departments con- 
cerned. The widening scope of Government 
activity has, however, led to the formation of 
a substantial number of new Departments in 
the past half-century. A few have existed for 
over 200 years. 
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Gandhi's Unknown Autograph 


Alexander Shifman, Scientific Worker, Leo 
Tolstoi Museum in Moscow, writes in the Infor- 
mation Bulletin of the U.S.S.R. Embassy in 
India: 

An Invaluable Discovery m Tolstov’s Library 
at Yasnaya Polyana. 


Almost kalf a century hes passed since th 
times of the correspondence between Leo Tolstoi 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Nevertheless, it is still 
the object of great attention and deep study in 
many parts of the world. Numerous cultural 
leaders of the East and. the West again and 
again turn to these letters of the great thinkers, 
amazed at the depth of their ideas and finding 


it a source of criticism of contemporary bour-: 


geols society. 


The correspondence between Tolstoi and 


Gandhi was first published by Tolstoi’s friend: 
in ‘his book 


and biographer P. I. Buiryukov 
Tolstoi und der Orient (Tolstoi and the East), 
which came off the press in 1925:in Zurich and 
Leipzig in the German language. It subsequently 
became known in this form in many countrics 
during several decades. 

When Romain Rolland wrote in 1933 in his 
celebrated book The Life of Tolstot on the in- 
fluence of Tolstoi and Gandhi on world culture, 
he had before him Gandhi's letters in the way 
they were published by Biryukov. In this way. 
the correspondence was’ also known to Stefan 
Zweig .when he drew the portraits of Tolstoi and 
Gandhi in his popular book Three Singers of 
Their Life. The correspondence was also pub- 
lished in this form in 1939 in the Soviet Union 
in a special Tolstoi Volume of the Iiteraturnoye 
Nasledsivo (Literary Heritage) magazine. 

But strange as it may seem: the publishers 
snd commentators of this outstanding  corres- 
pondence did not notice that one. of “the most 
interesting and important letters by Gandhi . 
was missing. The publishers, including even P. 
Biryukov, did not even mention the loss of this 
letter; they commented on the correspondence 
in such a way as if it had never existed. In this 
they put their trust entirely. in: the reputation 
of Leo Tolstoi’s archives, where every - docu- 
ment having anything at all to do with Tolstoi 


was carefully preserved, and which did not 
contain this letter. 

Nevertheless this letter did exist and Tols- 
toi had read it. This is-confirmed, if we are to 
think of them more deeply, by the letters Tols- 
toi sent in reply to Gandhi. This letter un- 
doubtedly ‘had arrived in Yasnaya Polyana and 
had been in Tolstoi’s hands, but where did it 
disappear and where could.it be? Almost fifty 
years there was no answer to these questions. 

_ And quite recently the. original of Gandhi's 
letter was found. It was accidentally discovered 
by Nikolai.Puzin and Yelena Naselenko, staff 
members’ of the Yasnaya Polyang Manor 
Museum, while locking over old ‘foreign maga~ 
zines which had come there from all parts of 
the world. This letter turned out to be in one 
of the old British magazines; it lay together 
with 9 Russian translation of one of the articles 
of this magazine made for the writer by his 
daughter-in-haw O. K. Tolstaya. .The writer 
evidently put, Gandhi’s letter there with the 
intention of answering it. But he fell il] the 
very same day, the magazine’ was removed 
from his study, and this invaluable letter was 
Jost. for almost fifty years. 


Now the letter has finally been found, to 
our great joy. The big white spot in the cor- 
respondence of the two outstanding men has 
been filled. But what is this letter about? What 
does Gandhi write in it to Tolstoi? What, place 
does this letter hold in the entire correspondence 
between the great thinkers?-In order to reply 
to these questions we will have to briefly recall 
this correspondence. Without this it woold be 
incomprehensible what Gandhi was writing to 
Tolstoi -about and how the Russian writer 
answered his distant Indian fellow-thinker. 


Gandhi wrote his first letter to Tolstoi on 
October 1, 1909, from London, where he had 


. come for ‘talks with: members of the British 


government. The young lawyer Gandhi headed 
at the time the struggle of the Indian popula- 
tion: of the Transvaal (South Africa) against 
the ‘so-called: Black Law, which placed the 
Indians under conditions of discrimination 
and virtua] slavery. Gandhi’ devoted his first 
message to Tolstoi to description of the crucl 
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-epressions to which the Indian population in 
he Transvaal was subjected. | 

The appeal of the Indian from the distant : 

“ransvaal whom he did not know then greatly | 
terested the Russian writer. “The letter of 
the Transvaal Hindu stirred me very much,” 
le wrote at the ime to his friend ¥. G. 
Chertkov:* 

On October 7, 1909, Tolstoi replied 46 
Gandhi’s letter with a friendly message in which 
he expressed his sincere: sympathy for “our. dear 
brothers aiid’ co-workers in the Transvaal.” 

“That sime ‘struggle of the tender against 
the ‘harsh, of meekness and love against pride 
ard‘ violence,” he wrote, “is every year making’ 
iicelf more and’ more felt here among: us also...’ 

-The Russian. writer approved of Gandhi’s 
ititentions to distribute among his compatriots 
Tolstoi’s Letter. to: g¢ Hindu written in 1908. 
“Pre translation into, and circulation of-’my 
letter in the: Hindi language, - can only be a 
pieasure for me,” he wrote, 

Tolétoi’s " encouraging letter came to London 
just,.at the time ‘when. Gandhi’s talks with the 
Br iticsh officials broke up, and therefore it 
delizhted him, extremely. He imriediately sent 
lo “'astiaya_Pelyana a second letter im which he 
coaGinued™ his description of the struggle waged 
Lv the. ‘Transvaal’ Indians against the powers 
that be, fi 

This second letter to Tolstoi is the very 
sainé ‘one which has been descovered’ recently. 
Here it is: 

, vt Westminster Palace Hotel, 

A, Victoria Street, 

~ London, W.C. 

a, 10. ll. 1909. 
Dear Sir : 

I, beg. to tender my thanks for your regis-. 
tered: letter in -connection with the letter. 
addressed to. a Hindu, and. with 
that I-dealt with in my letter to you. 


Having heard about your failing health’ 1 
reiram2d in’ order to save you the trouble, from 
sending an acknowledgement, knowing that ‘a 
written expression of my thanks was a super- 
fluous formality, but Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
(Aiylme: Maude—British biographer of Tolstoi, 
and: alsa the translator and publisher. of his . 
works} whom I. have now been- able to meet, re- 
assured] me that you were keeping very sood 
health indeed and that unfailingly and regularly, ° 
attended to: your correspondence very ieee ase 
It was very. -gladsome news to me,-and- 
encourages me to write to. you further see 


‘the facts . 


. Phone: 22—3270 
ithe matters - 
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matters which are, J] know, of the greatest 
_importanee ~ according to. your teaching. 

I beg: to.-sénd: you herewith a copy of a 
book written by a friend—an Englishman, who 
is at present in South Africa, in connection with 
my life, insofar as it has a bearing on the 
struggle with which I am so connected, and to 


: which my life; is dedicated. As I am very 
anxious to. engage. your, active interest and 
sympathy; thought that it would not be 


considered by you as-out of the way for me.to 
send you the book. 

In my. opinion, this struggle of the Tndisins 
in the Trantvaal is the greatest of modern 
times, inasmuch as it has been. idealised both 
as to the goal’ as al’o the methods adopted to | 
reach the goal. fT am not aware of a struggle, 
in which the participators are not to derive eH 
personal advantage at the end’ of it, and ' 
which 50 per cent of the persons ‘affected ae 
undergone great “uffering ‘and trial for the sake 
of a principle. Tt has not been possible for me: 
to advertise the struggle as much'as I ‘should 
like. You command, possibly, the widest 
public today. If you are satisfied ‘as to 
you will find set forth im 
Mr. , Doke’s book, (This is a _ reference to 
J.° Doke’s book, M@.. K. Gandhi, An Indian 
Patriot in South: ‘Africa, published in London 
in 1909.) and-if you consider that the con- 
clusions [ have: atrived at are justified by the 
facts, “may IT azk you to use your’ influence ‘in 
any manner you think fit! to popularise the 
movement ?. Tf it succeeds, it will he not only a 
triumph of religion, love and’ truth ‘over irreli- 
gion, hatred and falsehood, but it is highly 
likely fo serve ag 'an example to: the millions. in 


: India and to people in’ other parts of the world 
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who may be .down-trodden, and will certainly 
go aa great way towards breaking up. the party 
of violence, at least in India. If we hold out 
to the end, as I think we would, I entertain: not 
the slightest doubt as to the ultimate success; 
and your encouragement in the way suggested 
by you can only strengthen’us in our resolve. 

The negotiations that were going on for a 
settlement - of . the question have practically 
fallen through, and together with my colleague I 
return to South Africa this week, and invite 
imprisonment. I may add that my son has 
happily joined me in this Vtruggle, and is now 
undergoing imprisonment with hard labour for 
sIx months. This is 
in the course of the struggle. | 

- If you would be ‘o good as to reply to this 
letter, may JI’ ask you to address your reply to 
me ‘at Johannesburg, S.A. Box 6522. 

Hoping that this will find you in’ good 

health, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
‘M. K. Gandhi 
Count Leo Tolstoi, " 
Yasnaya Polyana, 
~ Russia, 

I have already mentioned about that Tolstoi 

did not reply to this letter because of his illness, 
although Doke’s book on Gandhi, he rceeived at 
the same time greatly interested him. 

The correspondence was resumed five 
months later, in April 19]@, when Gandhi sent 
Tolstoi a new. the third, letter and with it his 
book The Indian Home Rule in Iinglish. 
~ “It is my own translation of 9 Gujrati writ- 
inig.” Gandhj wrote to Tolstoi about this book, 

“curlously enough the original writing ha's heen 
confiscated by the government of India. J, 
therefore, hastened the publication.” 

Gandhi asked Tolstoi to read the book and 
sive his opjnion on it, which would be very 
valuable ‘for’ ‘him. Together with the lelter 
Gandhi sent Tolstoi also several copies. of “The 
Letter to-‘a) Hindu” which he had published 
with -his own foreword. 

- Tolstoi was ‘unable. 
to fully carry out’ his intention of writing a 
detailed reply to Gandhi’s letter. On April 28, 
1910, le sent Gandhi a brief letter in «which he 


however; 


eommented favourably on the books he had 
received. ° 
«‘ By that time the struggle of the Indian 


patriots In the ‘Transvaal grew still keener. 
Hundreds of Indian families refusing to’ submit 
to the colonial. administration were ruined and 
deprived.of home ‘and hearth. In order to save 


his fourth imprisonment 


at the time: 
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the most needy of them Gandhi organized a 
farm colony which he named ‘The Tolstoi Farm’ 
on land which his- friend Kallenbach placed al 
his disposal. Gandhi, together with Kallenbach. 
wrote ‘all about this to’ “Tolstoi , on, August 15, 
1910. ; 

Gandhi’s new letter, 7 for word lo “The 
Letter to a Hindu” and, especially, t the book he 
received on the colonial regime in India drew 
the attention of the Russian writer to the lot 
of. the Indian people with still greater force. 
For a number of days Tolstoi read with interest 
Gandhi’s book The Indian Home Rule and 
Doke’s book about Gandhi. which he noted in 
his diary. 

These letters. as well as Gandhi's magazine 
Indian Opinion which he. received simultane- 
ously, gave Tolstoi great satisfaction: “Pleasant 
news from the Transvaal about the colonv of 
passive resisters,” he. noted. down in his diary 
on September 6. The same day he dictated a 
veply, which was his last letter to Gandhi. This 
letter is widely known and therefore we. will 
not discuss it. J will merely point out that 
this was written two months before Tolstoi’s 
departure from Yasnaya Polyana. 

This letter reached Gandhi after great 
delay. At the time. the Russian writer was 
already at the backwoods station of Astapovo 
ou his death-bed. 

That is how nine remarkable correspon- 
dence which stirs the minds and hearts of 
progressive people to this very- day lerminated. 


The mutual friendly messages of .Tolstoi 
and Gandhi are a_ striking landmark in: the 
history of the friendship and cultural ties: 


between the Indian, and Russian peoples. The 
invaluable discovery at Yasnaya Polyana en- 
hances the great book. of. friendship of. the two 
peoples by. a new bright: page. 
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Lincoln and Gandhi 


It is a fact of history that nations produce 
71en who ure equal to the times. 
To America, in her time of testing, came 


Abraham Lincoln. 


_ To India, to guide her freedom struggle, 
came Mahatma Gandhi. 

Separated by space and time, these two 
great leaders were motivated by two common 


basic convictions: belief in the common man, 
and belief in the ultimate triumph of Truth. 

Their words still live as an inspiration to 
3e men everywhere: 


On Fats in TRUTH 

Lincolon: I know that there is’ God, and 
hat he hates injustice and slavery. I see the 
cttorm coming, and I know his hand is in it. H 
Le has a place and work for me, ‘and J think he 
Tas. I believe I am ready. I am nothing, but 
ttth is everything. 

Gandhi: In the midet' of humiliation and 
so-called defeat and a tempestuous life, I am 
anie to retain my peace, because of an under- 
ing faith in God, translated as truth. 

On FAITH IN THE JUSTICE OF THE PEOPLE 


Lincoln: Why should there not be a patient 
ceatfidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Fs -here any better or equal hope in the world? 

Gandhi: To me, Hind Swaraj is the rule 
of all people, is the rule of justice. 


On THE PRESERVATION OF LIBERTIES 


Linco: Hf there is anything which it is 
ths duty of the whole people to never intrust to 
amy heads but their own, that thing is the pre- 
sezvaltion and perpetuity of their own liberties 
ani instituttions. 

Gandhi: Self-government depends entirely 
upen our own internal strength, upon our ability 


to fizht against the heaviest odds. Indeed, 
seli-covernment which does not require that 
corimuous striving to attain it and sustain 
it, s not worthy of the name. 


On LOVE For ALL 


tancoh: With malice toward none, with 
cha ity for all. 

Gandhi: We can only win over the oppo- 
nen 5y love, never by hate. 


On Faith In THE MASSES 
“neoln: If my own strength should 
fail, i shall at lest fall back on these masses, 
who. I think, under. any circumstances will not 


fail. 
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Gandhi: Power resides in the people and 
is entrusted for the time being to those whom 
they may choose as their representatives.— 


USIS, 


Technology—A Challenge Humanity 


Prof. Siegfried Balke, German Federal 
Minister of Atomic Energy, reminds the readers 
of the dangers inherent in technology m 
Deutsche Correspondenz, January 1, 1958: 

. K. Bonn. Technology is on the defen- 
sive today. It is frequently regarded as 4 
trouklemaker endangering the form and very 
structure of modern society. The psychologi- 
eal balance of mankind is threatened by the fear 
that the misdeed of Cain may have been renewed 
through the bombs of Hiroshima, and that it 


to 


may be repeated once again in an even more 
horrible way at any time. 
It cannot be denied that the methods of 


mathematics have become a determining factor 
in the applied sciences, forcing them along a 
path where biological reality is dominated by 
functionalism. The functional possibilities 
inherent in technology are undoubtedly in 
danger of being ruthlessly exploited, and the 
annihi:ation of the entire biological substance of 
the earth has become at least conceivable. If 
one considers that, im addition, scientific and 
technological research ‘and its economic results 
are used not only as a means of improving man’s 
standards of living but also, and not infre- 
quently, ‘as instruments of political power, those 
who defend the humane nature of work in the 
sphere of technology seem to have a_ difficult 
time of it. 


Is not a pessimistic outlook on life inevit- 
able in view of such considerations? J would 
answer this question in the negative. After all, 
technology is vitally needed by mankind because, 
for instance, it alone can secure enough food 
and adequate power supplies for coming gene- 
vations.. These two examples alone entitle us 
to be optimistic about technology. The biolo- 
gical existence of mankind depends largely on 
the extent to which we succeed in regulating ‘and 
controlling the forces of nature. It js the 
technologist who offers to all the other applied 
sciences working on behalf of mankind the 
means without which their work could not be 
continued . 

During the century between 1850 and 1950 
the population of the globe has just about 
doubled, growing from 1.2 to 2.4 billion per- 
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sons. This. unprecedented increase has given 
rise to problems which only technology with its 
resources can cope with, and therein lies a truly 
humanitarian task. ) , 

Man has learned to utilize the technical and 
economic aspects of the natural sciences, but he 
risks at the same time to become utterly depend- 
ent on factors of civilization, for. any technically 
and economically well-organized society depends 
increasingly on the functioning of mechanisms. 
The fact that.our life rests more and more on 
foundations dependent on science, has caused gro- 
wing apprehensions about our robot civilization. 
Domination by rebots, however, is by no means 
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the imescapable destiny of mankind, as certain 
prophets of catastrophe would have us believe. 
We are simply faced with the challenge to guard 
land preserve our human rights. We should 
refuse.to define our values in terms of civiliza- 
tion, to accept such concepts as “the machine 
age”'or “the atomic age.” There is always only 
one age, the age of man, whose existence is 


‘predicated on ideals and not on functions. | 


am convinced that in the long run only one 
social system will survive, the system that inte- 
grates man ‘as a creature of,God. It is our task 
to create and maintain such a system. 








" Sewir ing Machine of Elias Hewe 


: The way. of ‘life: -of an early - American 
‘invcdtor, was often ¢xtraordinarily hard—not 
orly for himself -but- also for -his wife and 
cHibven. ‘The’ story of Elias, Howe, jnventor 
a} -che sewing smathine, follows . a familiar 
patern. of desperate poverty, family tragedy, 
‘inlamitable- perseverance and in the end success 
tht. laid “the. foundation -of a new industrial 
de=elopment, of far-veaching benefit to mankind. 
ane a4oWe Was: a, farm- bred boy from near 
Cexbridge, “Massa achusetis, who :in 1834 was 
susporting a wife ‘and three children on the 
meazre salary he earned in a machine shop in 
Beston. “At that time the American republic 
wes 60 years old, growing rapidly and suffer- 
inz from a shortage of skilled: labour io supply 
ite many needs. As in Europe, clothing was 
all made by hand, and there were not enough 
tators or seamstresscs to keep up with the 
denand. In the shop where Howe worked he 
he.rt it said that a [ortune awaited the man 
wk> could invent a machine that (would sew. 

The desperately poor 21-year-old decided 
fo work on such an invention in his spare time, 
ani eventually devoted all his time.to it. A 
former schoolmate caught Howe’s enthusiasm, 
and in return for a half interest in the expected 
im=ntion provided a home for Howe and his 
famiy and advanced him money for is 
necessary tools. 

Apparently unaware of previous saores’ in 
thi direction, Howe first laboriously went over 
the zround that others had already covered. 
By 1545 he had developed''a machine—with i. 
neele<s, one moving up and down, the other 
back and forth beneath the cloth—-that could 
aew a straight seam? and in September of the 
folbwing year he received a patent on it. 

Manufacturers inspected and admired, bni 
wers slow to adopt this new invention, so 
Rlisss brother Amasa took one of the machines 
ovee to England to: demonstrate. An English 
maatfacturer bought:.the rights for that coun- 


try znd insisted that Elias come over and 
develbp a machine that could be used for 
sewicg leather. The ‘two brothers went to 


fn¢eiemd and Elias’s wife and children followed. 
But he project did net turn out well, and the 
Hores were. stranded ‘without funds..in <London. 
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Howe begged money from hig friends to send 
his’ family back lo the States, and,’ hy pawning 
and his precious patent papérs 
and serving as cook for slecrage passengers on 
board chin, niade- his’ own aye ‘back -lo New 
York. 

He was looking for any kind of ‘emplot- 
ment in a machine ‘shop there when he learned 
that his ‘wife was’ dying : ‘of tuberculosis in 
Massachusetts, and only through’ his father’s 
help was he able to reach her bedside. . 

At last, the tide began to tum for the 
young invenfor, by this time a crushed and 
man. Manufacturers started using 
his machine in increasing numbers. But his 
troubles were not yet over. Several other 
American inventors were working on the idea 
of a sewing machine and it scemed likely that. 
the fruits of his pioleering work would be lost 
if Howe did not assert his patent rights. He 
found a friend in the man who had bought his 
former partner’s half interest in the invention 
and with his financial support was able to sue 
in the courts to defend his claim. In spite of 
powerful opposition, the courts decided in 
Howe’s favour. 


One of the men who had manufactured a 
machine based on the same principles as those 


patented by -Howe was a machinist named 
Isaac Af. Singer. Singer had seen a crude 


sewing machine in operation and, unaware of 


‘Howe’s work.- developed an improved machine. 


While Singer’s mvention incorporated some 
aew ideas, a court of law: decided it infringed 
Howe’s patent and ordered substantial royalty 
payments to Howe. Singer now made a far- 
sighted suggestion—that various companies 

with sewing machine patents should pool the 
best of these, incorporating the improvements 
in one machine, and then pay Howe a royalty 
on each one sold. Howe agreed: seven 
companies combined; Singer proved to be a 
promotional genius. and in a few years Howe, 
hig brother -and others connected with the 
invention were wealthy men. And in factories 
and homes the sewing machine was proving a 


boon to men and women all over the world— 
USIS. 
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_PRABASI PRESS 


PRIVATE LTD. 








is equippe with Modern Machinery, Lino and a 
wide variety of types 

Can print BENGALI], SANSKRIT, ENGLISH, HINDI 
Books and Job Works. | 


PRABAS|I—the Bengali Monthly Magazine, 
MODERN REVIEW—the English Monthly Magazine 


nd } Len 


_ VISHAL BHARAT—the Hindi Monthly Magazine 
- JUGABANI—Bengali Weekly 
7 & 
CHOWRINGHEE—English Weekly 
are also regularly printed here. 
9 


ARTISTIC COLOUR PRINTING 


A SPECIALITY 
° 


120- 2, Upper Circular Road, Caleutta-9 
Phone : 35—3281 
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and Let Him 








There ts not a walk in life in which mastery of the Enlarge’! Your Vocabulary by 





Bnglish language will not bring a rapid advancement, @ Thousands of Words; 
larger Income and wider influence, and make the road toe | igo the Right Word In the Right 
sticcess smoother and surer. Place 3 
Whatever your business of occupation, you need a | Correct all Errors of Grammar, 
Idiom and Diction:; 


command of the English language fo be successful. Whether. 

you are a feacher, a student, a manager, a journalist, 8 Develop Originality of Style and 

lawyer, a Judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public Expression 3 ‘ 

worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to .{| Write in a ‘Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style that ienwvics Conviction ; 

the forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward Prepare Tactiul and Forceful Letters, Essnye, Advertisements, 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Ete. 3 


climb. You need good English in every relation of your 
life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, to Become an Engaging Comversationist and Be Popular tia 
Good Society ; 


reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 
Increase Your Power of Persuasion 3 


Here is the way to gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of infer- Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence ; 


national fame-in feaching English, gives you a new method Earn More Nerney, Get Better Position & Achieve Greatcr Success, 
of mastering this language. His Correspondence Course 
in Practical English and Mental Efficiency enables you to 
become a Master of English by the easiest system. of study 
and in the shortest fime possible. It teaches you by Dost, 
in your spare moments at home how to— 


This remarkable Course has- been highly pratsed by eminent 

masters of English. All limes of business, all trades, all professions, 

_arts and sciences are represented among Mr. Kleiser’sa students 
who aumber more then 100,000 all over the world. 


Write for Full Information. 


There ia absclutely no uncertainty—no suesswork—about Mr. Klelser’s methods. He hed a long experience in some 
of the leading educafional Institutions, and came to be recognised as the foremost teacher of Enélish by post. His Course {s 
Hie life-work. In if you will have the ripe fruits of his vast experience. It is for every ambitious man and woman who would 


use the English language for all one is worth in business and social life. For fall information. send us the coupon given above 
or write to‘as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nP. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE pbghnip pint 


,» DELHI GATE, DELHI 
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(E VISHAL BHARAT 


(HINDI MONTHLY) 


“Vishal Bharat’—the Hindi monthly was founded: and published by late 
Ramananda Chatterjee, internationally known eminent editor of “Prabasi” 
and the “Modern Review” and a great thinker as well as a far-sighted leader 
of Bengal who thought it well for spread of Hindi language far and wide over 
India about half a century. back. Accordingly he got this Hindi monthly published 
on the fertile ground of Bengal herself under his able guidance and editorship 
| of Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi, a public spirifed man and a true friend ‘of 
| Indians overseas, with its first issue in January 1928. 


From the-very beginning it was honoured by blessings of Poet Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews along with their respective. 
| invaluable contributions. 


| _ Jt supplies regularly coloured pictures elucidating the Renaissance Movement. 
| in Indian art of ancient, medieval and modeén age. 


| Its editorial comments and criticism on current events are quite independent, 
| fearless and non-partisan for which these are carefully looked forward to by the 
incelligent citizens all over the country as if speaks out in “Rashfra Bhasha’— 
that was inner meaning of ever un-erring thought of the Founder ! 


Manaser, Tue VisHat Buarat 
1260/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta~9 
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RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OTL (Special No. 1.) 


Hair & Brain tonic, and useful for Eyes, Memory, sound sleep ‘and body 


massage is being prepared scientifically “with precious ingredients at SHRI 
RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM. It is useful to every one in all seasons. 
Available Everywhere. Price: Big bottle Rs.4/-; Small Rs, 2/-, Postage extra, 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask for 


‘VYWAGASANA our attractive YOGASANA CHART 


showing YOGIC ASANAS, which will be 

PAD (chard) ; sent on receipt of M.O, for Rs, 2/- 
including postage. These ASANAS can 
be easily performed at home, 





" YOGIC ASANA CLASSES ‘ 


ARE REGULARLY CONDUCTED IN ‘THE MORNING FROM 7-30 to 9-30 @ IN THE EVENING 
FROM 6 to 7-80 AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, LECTURES ARE HELD ON EVERY SUNDAY AT 10 A.M, 
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I am a doctor m 4 rural dispensary. 1 can never forget the day Gopal’s 
only son took ill. His trouble was serious and my equipment limited. Thank God, 
however, the boy got well. That day the gratefal Gopal knew what it meant to 
have a doctor within easy reach. J talked to him ebout our other less fortunate 
brethren whose need for hospitals was no less pressing. I told him how their 
savings could save more lives. It was a pleasant surprise, nevertheless, when he 
brought me a potful of coins that evening and requested me to get him NATIONAL 
PLAN SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, That day I felt I had served a mission. 


Savings invested in NATIONAL PLAN SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
and other Small Savings Scheme securities guaraateed by Government come back 
to you with tax-free interest. This investment benefits you and the nation by 
providing funds for more hospitals, schools, roads, canals and electricity. 


tS Syed 


I2-YEAR NATIONAL PLAN 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


@ 5.41% tax-free interest per annum 


e Easily available from all Post 
‘Offices in denominations of Rs. 5 
to Rs, 5.000 


e Guaranteed by Govt. of india. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
UNDER THE SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME: 


IO-YEAR TREASURY SAVINGS 
" DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS 
i OS 


C Ax HATIOKAL SABIBES ORGANISATION, 


Further particulars ond rules governing thesc investments availabie from the National 
Savings Commissioner, Nagpur or the Regional National Savings Officer of your State. 
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Land ofa thousand temples, of 
gaiety and devotion—hardly 
a day passes without a festival. 
The costume worn by the ‘ 
daricer is of exquisite beauty. 
"The intricate embroidery in, 
gold, blue and red, and thie 
splendid head-dress lend en- 
chantment toa-style of dancing 
that is fascinating in itself. There 
is no end to the variety: of 
costumes all over the world. 
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. BOOKS ‘AVAILABLE 


r 


: - Rg.8. 
HISTORY OF ORISSA '(I & II) 
—R. 2. Banerji 25 O| atated (afoa ) vatatay wcattsrts Yo°Ge 
CHATTERIJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS— . 
No. 10 to 17 each No. at 4 90 vita SAMI > SIE a 
CANONS OF ORISSAN ARCEITECTURE— ATA AE BERT TTNTT te 
IN. Ki Basu 12 0] afsa aiufaoy ay Sti—@ *3¢ 
DYNASTIES OF MHDIEVAL ORISSA— —— 
Pt. Binayak Misra 5 6 oyibifas frapta waaty ( ak do—>9 ) 
mee AMERICANS : ee ATIF At 8*oo 
INDIANS SHOULD KNOW— Dr. 
T. Sunderlend a - atfratcna ste ( afsa )—Sagat afaz Mie 
EVOLUTION & RELIGION—ditto ; 0} ae BraaRei—(oy we eH wT) creer Nee | 
IN CTER OF THE 
BIBLE—ditto | § 8) atfetaca adaaiy—stey aqurta 3"¢e 
RAJMOHAN’S WIFE—Berkim Ch. | 
Chatterjes g) fecitacea ya—SluPrttaes fae yeEnnts “eo 
THE KNIGHT ERRANT (Novel) —Sita Devi 3 8 paiurr be—( VE ReTtE oT ) 
THE GARDEN CREEPER (JiJust. Novel) — | 
Sants Devi and Sita Devi 3 8] Acatetpa ata faotfafe age Bt 
TALES OF BENGAL—Santa Devi & Sita Devi3 0 3 
INDI A AND A NEW CIVILIZATION—Dr. caags ( afsa )—alafiergad atfeerety ae 
K. Das 4 | 
“ "| ctatgal ( af )—Afeauna seats 2"60 
STORY OF SATARA’ (Illust, History) — i ( . a * 
“fajor B. D. Basu ‘10 6 Ene BES 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH OCCUPATION =. 3°5 
IN INDIA (An epitome of Major Basa's fanifisi—Saifeal gat te srtots 2 
rot book in the Hst)—N. Keetari = 8 8) ayinarte Cafoa )—Sastan fice Go 


THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL VAISHNA- 
VISM IN ORISSA—With Introduction by 


aaa yeaa 


“are Ff tala aitia cUeeary 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar—Prabhat Mukherjee 6 0 
THE FIRST POINT OF ASWINI—Jogech —Sifay owes] Es wae — "to 
Roy I 0 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES—Radka ara” ( afd )—Sleutieinte atabtgay =e 
Kumud Mukherji | : 
THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY | Stats atptr—Siter cre o'eo 
POEMS-—Sochi Raut Roy @ jeune 
SOCHI RAUT ROY—“A: POET OF THE: 
PEOPLE”—By 22 eminent writers of 
India 4 @ 
POSTAGE EXTRA Han cain eeces fafacts 


dQola, BAT NARA cate, Sfastsi-o 


PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LIMITED 
120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 
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-P-26, Rasa Basanta Roy Roan, CaLcurra 


“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place......,like Tagore’s the late Mr, Chatterjee’s 
genius was essentially constructive,...By publish- 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, 
Srijukta Santa Devi has done a great service to 
Bengal and-derivatively to the whole country... 
No one could haye written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as she has done, It will 
certainly remain a source book for future writers 
-and students,” —-Hindusthan Standard 


“An authentic and highly interesting biogra- 
phy in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyaya.......lhe life story of such a man is 
naturally linked up with the main currents of 
contemporary national history and we are glad 


to note that the author has adequately covered . 


this wider background in delineating the indivi- 
dual’s lifé. The style is restrained and has a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume. 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a 
century with which Ramananda was intimately 
associated.” —Amriia Baxar Patrika 
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People who are much parti- 
-cular about quality insist on 
“Bengal” mark on every piece 
of lamp they buy. They are 
sure to have full value for 
money they spend for 
Bengal lamp. ‘Bengal’ stands 
for quality, and has tradi- 
tional fame for better lighting, 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE. 


WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
@ ; 


. * Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economie 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
‘CHOWRINGHEE’ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great huinan interest. 

*'The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkwm’ provide delightful | 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. | 
@ Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 

and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 

interesting reading i in serious and lighter veins. 


An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 


@#°o 


* 


+ 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 


* “Why” and “Why Indeed”—elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. 
“We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- — 

tion with Russian Characteristics. 

* “Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

* “The Storm. Gathers” —treating a fundamental aspect of our 
“Refugee” Problem today. 

Priee per Copy: Annas Three. Annual Rs. 10]-, Half-yearly Rs. 5/- only 


% 


For Advt. Rates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade—1st Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 3 3 CALCUTTA-13 
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Youngmen’s a 3 
Guide to Health an@& 
Happy Married Life | - 


— This remarkable book now sent free! 


It gives valuable scientific information on the subjects 
of health, sex and married life, giving useful instructions 
on food, exercise, sleep and rest, and prevention and 
cure of various diseases. It also tells you how to get 
fat (put on weight). It also tells you how your married 
sex-life can be health) and happy. If you are feeling 
weak or want to improve your health—to gain a new 
energy — for better enjoyment of your life and for greater 
efficiency in your work, read this informative scientific 
book, written in simple language You may also con- 
sult its author, Dr. R M. Singh; who is a specialist in 
the sex and health troubles of the youngmen, married 
or unmarried, and is an authority of international fame 
and has written several high class books on these 
subjects which have been highly praised by the leading 
medical and other journals of the world, as well as by 
eminent doctors and by thousands of the patients cured 
by him. For example : 


The Sexology Magazine of New \ says: “This 
is an unusual book and Sntai n great deal of in- 
formation...It is an interesting book.” Reviewed by 

Dr. Joseph Dalven, M.D 


Faas The International Journal of Sexology whose editorial 
Magnesen IRR si board comprises of the leading sexologists of all ad- 
Ppa « = vanced European, American and Eastern countries and 
which is the most authoritative journal of the subject, 
says: “It is a well-written book with sane and, sound 
ideas...will be found of material value for the 
adolescents (youths) and the newly-married males.” 


The Punjab Medical Journal says, ~”...chapters 
: Sexual Physiology, Masturbation, Night Discharges, 
e impotence, Neurasthenia, How Sexologists Misunder- 

¥| stand and Mistreat Sexual Disorders are worth men~ 
tioning because these subjects are fully explained The 
author rightly proves, without doubt, that the causes 
of these disorders are The matter of the whole book 
is readable and to the point and well-illustrated. So 
we recommend the ‘book fo the lay public and the 
medical practitioners alike.” 


The Modern Review, this great monthly magazine, 
says : “The volume under review contains valuable scien- 
tific information regarding the sex-life of man and woman, 
Every chapter of the book is informative and interesting 
and testifies to the author's scientific outlook. His easy 
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Indicated in oo 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
HYPER-ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, 


Etc., Etc, simple style makes the book a happy reading.” 
The Indian Librarian the magazine which is a high 
@ authority on books and libraries, says: “Most of the 


books on sex-life written in India are meze trash, 
But this book is an exception. It is scientifically 
written and the knowledge imparted by it would <o 
a long way to enrich the mind of the reader. The 
reviewer enjoyed the book... Young Indians will 
benefit by reading it.” 

So many other such opinions could be quoted. For 
further information write a card to-day for the obove- 
named free book. Write only “Wanted your free 
book”, and then give your name and full elear address, 
and no offer word Other things you may write 
after reading this book. 


caf 


Available in Bottles of 50 tablets 





BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA :: BOMBAY = KANPUR S. HEALTH CENTRE, 
eee JAIPUR (5), RAJASTHAN, 
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DANTON 1-Week Shorthand | MARL MARX & VIVEKANANDA 


(English & Hindi) 


aly 4 rules, 10 Easy Lessons. Practica scon giver 
ied : nae Write today for 


189-800 words speed per minute. 
; Freo Firat Lesson, 


DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Egorton Road. Post Box 1048, Deve (1) 


Works of 
DR. KALIDAS NAG 


1, DISCOVERY OF ASIA Indian Rs. 30 


Foreign £ 3, $ 9 
Rs, 7-8 
Rs, 12 
Rs. 5 
Rs, 6 


2. NEW ASIA 
3. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD 
4. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY ABROAD 


5, GHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA 


‘(by Dr. Carsun Chang. 
Edited by Dr. Nag. - 


p.26, Raja Basanta Ray Road, Ballygunj, 
CALCUTTA 
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By BEJOY 0. BHATTACHERJEE 
Price: Rs, 1°50 nP, Postage extra. 
Popular Daily says :— 
..The Author has not fost hope for humanity in 


| this age of atom bombs, cosmic rays and hydrogen 
i bombs, 


He thus rings a voice of hope... 
. —Amriia Baxar Patrika 
... The book under review has been written by one 


| whose regard for Vivekananda is immense and he has 
| tried to present Marx as he ought to be known and 
1 loved by all mankind as the passionate Messiah of 
} the poor labourers of the world. 


, —LHindu (Madras) 
To be had of : PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 
{20-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 


SWORD OF DAMOOLES 


The insecurity of worldly happiness is but too 


| apparent and everybody feels sometime or other that 
f he is being made to sit with a sword suspended by a 
j single hair over his head. The prescience derived from 
t Astrology makes your tuture secure and you can 
1 obtain 
| time and place of your birth to: The Astrological 
| Bureau (of Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, M.A.), Varanasi-1 
1 U.P. (formerly of Kalighat, Calcutta). 
| Reading, Rs. 10, detailed, Rs, 15: & 
| Monthly, 
| Outline, Rs. 
i Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90. Ptolemaic-Placidian-cum- 
| Hindu Systems followed. Results by V.P.P. Prospectus 
| and Testimonials FREE. 


this security by simply sending the date, 


. Brief Life 
25. One year’s, 
brief, Rs i0. 5 years’ General 
6. Birth-time Rectification Rs, 15-35, 


Rs. 20 3 
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TO UNDERSTAND REVOLUTIONARY EPOOH | ["~ 
IN FREEDOM STRUGGLE OF INDIA, 





on India, “iy 
Religion, Art, [" 
Architecture, 
renee S History, 
f) Anthropology,} 
Botany, 
Zoology, 
Shikar, 

g 


TRAVELS 
etc, 


READ 


SAVARKAR AND HIS TIMES 






by 
DHANANJAY KEER 


aed + ORME OTT Sasa ae Si eer es Linon 
“= i aaah cele iaiidita aes 
’ 


English biography, full-length study of | 
Savarkar’s revolutionary, literary, social DIXITSON & CO., (Estd. 1917) 











and political activities. Acclaimed as 115-A, Tarak Pramanick: Road, Calcutta-6 
‘eminently readable’, ‘a must book’, 
‘a masterly book’, ‘a Boswellian work’. Read 
Price Rs. 10. 421 pages; cloth-bound | pp a a) Bere 
Write to:— : i 
3. M. JOSHI PRAKASHAN. | 
G Oldest, Illustrated & 
Tulsi Pipe Road, Dapar, et 
BOMBAY 28. Cultural Bengali Monthly 
_ HOPE FOR HOPELESS ! | 
KUW AT-E-B AH Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 
J Ra. As, 
OR FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, 2nd,ed. 
Vol. 1, 1739—-1754 w. 10 0 
SAKTI Vol. 11, 1754- 1771 10 0 
Vol. ILI, 1771—1788 co 10 0 
- For regaining health & manly Vigour Vol. IV,1789—1803 «- 10 6 
Kuwat-E-Ban or Sakti is the best Hakimi | SHORT HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 
medicine for invigo rating the system and regain- Bnd ed, vee we 10 0 | 
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Congress 1s Beyond Reproach 

In a country like ours, where the vast 
majority of people have lived a life of misery 
for almost two centuries, and where exaction 
and oppression was the custom for almost a 
thousand years, those who are’ in power can 
work their will on the vast majority of peoples 
with hardly any reaction for a fairly long time. 
But even then there comes a.time when some 
determined people, with some organising capa- 
city and a fair. reputation. for courage and 
integrity, start reaction against such reckless 
exaction and oppression. This is what has 
happened many times over in this country of 
dumb millions, during the last few centuries. 

But while: there is no apparent reaction of 
any considerable momentum, those in power can 
ighore the sufferings of the people as they will. 
In our memory that has happened several ‘times 
over, during the first half of this century, when 
the British were In power, 

And there is reason to fear that if the 
Congress—which at present means Pandit 
Nehru—persists in ‘this process of self-delusion, 
then history will repeat itself. What is more 
lamentable is the fact that Pandit Nehru, who 
formerly used to evince some anxiety about the 
condition of the nation, seems no longer to care, 
so long as his party is safely placed in the Lok 
Sabha. Otherwise his statement before the 
conference of the P.C.C. presidents and secre- 
taries, which held quite a self-satisfied smirk 
within its compass, cannot be accounted for. 
Pandit Nehru strongly challenged the ¢urrent 
belief that the Congress had grown weak in 
recent months. Such “loose” talk was “futile 
and useless,’ he declared. 


“ 


' stand and 


Needless to say the only pout he had for 
this refutation was that the weaknesses in the 
Congress were no worse than the eon in 
other political parties! 

- We are astonished at Panditji’s attempt at 
justification of the degradation -of his party. 
Could anything bé more puerile than trying to 
whitewash the Congress in this way?. 

We know that the Congress has retained 
its hold on the legislatures-—-and on the loaves 
and fishes of office—simply’ because’ the Opposi- 
tion had trotted out the same collection of -dis- 
gruntled has-beens, clever political jugglers’ and 
slogan merchants. If they had changed their 
widened their political approach, 
thereby permitting honest and. earnest new- 
comers to enter the field, then the picture would 
have been not quite so rosy for the Congress. 


Of course, we do not say that the Congress 
has no record of service to the country. Pandit 
Nehru is quite right in claiming that much for 
his party, and we allow that no other party in 
India has anything like that to its credit. But 
what we do say is that the majority of Congress- 
men today are far more intent on “doing good”— 
by any means, good or evil—to their own- 
selves and their precious party, than to the 
country .or its people. 


And they ‘are doing it behind the prestiice 
and prestige of Pandit Nehru. Else there cannot 
be any explanation for the general blether and 
bleat of his followers on his announcement: that 
he would like to give up governmental office 
temporarily. One of his principal party: leaders 
went so far as to say “Pandit}, you are, lepine 
us erPnens ao 


~~ * * wwe 
* 


. 
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Sommenting on this the Radical Humamst 
says 

“But has the party in power, of which Mr. 
Nehru is the leader, learnt to run itself without 
its lsader? The deliberations which went on 
inside the party, while considering Mr. Nehru’s 
sugeestion to relieve him of his responsibilities, 
betrayed a pathetic state of mind, befitting an 
immature adolescent, helplessly dependent on 
auiaority, a kind of emotional dependence that 
maxes the party unworthy of leadership in a 
dericeratic country. The sentiment was best ex- 


pressed by a member who made a fervent appeal ~ 


to the leader not to forsake his followers, say- 
inz: ‘We have smiled when you have smiled and 
we have wept when you have been in sor- 
row . ..,’ and, as was but expected, the party 
ndopted a resolution saying: ‘It: cannot contem- 
plete the acceptance of any suggestion which 
weuld mean the severdnce, even though for a 
temporary period, of the ties that bind the 
lender to the party . . .’. These piteous en- 
treaties of the faithful, of course, prevailed with 
the leader.” 

Did Pandit Nehru even once stop to think 
nz to why these piteous appeals were made? We 
think not. 

If they had vowed that they also. would go 
irto the wilderness with their leader, leaving the 
shining shekels of party graft, then we could 
have understood such devotion. But no, Pandit 
“fehru must be there with the hghts shining on 
him, while they carried on their nefarious pro- 
eTamme in the shadows, safe in the might: of 
party power. 

The people are having their life-blood 
cucked out by blackmarketeers, Nothing in either 
she First or the Second Five-Year Plan has been 
30 meticulously planned or so logically carried 
aut as these schemes of blackmarketeering. We 
refuse to believe that the Congress party bosses 
had no hand in the artificially created shortages, 
and the total denial of relief, even where acutely 
indicated, as in the case of imported medicines 
and drugs, of vital essentials. 

There is corruption in high places, as is 
apparent to all but who would not see. Can the 
Congress say that it has lifted even its little 
finger in protest? No! 

There is a general breakdown of discipline 
and moral values in every sphere of our life. 
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Congress party-bosses and leaders, in complete 
negation of the ideals and tenets laid down by 
Gandhiji. 

Pandit Nehru has finally reversed his firm 
decision to retire temporarily, thereby puzzling 
and pleasing millions of people. But what of the 
future, are things to go on as they are, until the 
peoples’ cup of misery is full and the Congress 
execrated on all sides? 


Re-phasing the Plan 

In recent weeks suggestions are being made 
for the pruning of the Second Plan in view of the 
shortage of resources. There is a section of opi- 
nion in this country which maintains that the 
Plan being ambitious against the availability of 
limited resources, the volume of deficit finan- 
cing envisaged in the Plan will lead to a severe 
inflationary spiral. But the opposite section 
holds that this is the minimum amount which 
the country must spend for the improvement of 
the lot of the people and any pruning would 
mean a backward step. The Planning Commis- 
sion is against any cut in the expenditure as 
laid down for the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
Comznission, in a memorandum presented to 
Parliament on May 8, expressed itself against 
the pruning of the Second Plan to the available 
resources of Rs. 4,260 crores since that would 
entail a large cut in social services endangering 
the balance in the structure of the Plan. Instead 
it has suggested-that without giving up the ori- 
ginal total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores, the efforts 
should be made not to allow the level of outlay 
to ke incurred to fall below a minimum of 
Rs. 4,500 crores. 

The National Development Couneil re- 
cently considered this memorandum and 
decided to split the Plan projects into two cate- 
pores. The Development Council points out 
that there will be a shortfall in the resources to 
the extent of Rs. 540 crores and this amount 
carnot be met by further deficit financing which 
has been quite heavy in the first two years. It 
will not also be practical to rely on external 
assistance. The Commission, therefore, feels 
that the gap has to be covered by raising fur- 
ther resources through taxes, loans, small sav- 
ings and economics in non-Plan expenditure. 
The Development Council has split up the Plan 
into two sections—Part A and Part B. The 


The reason being the example shown by the former will involve an outlay of Rs. 4,500 and 
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it will include the core of the Plan. The balance 
of Rs. 300 crores out of the original outlay of 
Rs. 4,800 crores has been included in Part B of 
the Plan and this will be implemented when re- 
sources will be available. It is with much re- 
gret we have to note the admission of the Plan- 
ning Commission that a large part of the tax 
effort already made has been covered by other 
demands—defence, non-development -expendi- 
ture and development expenditure outside the 
Plan. In other words, only a negligible contri- 
bution has been made towards covering the 
original gap of Rs. 400 crores in nesources. 
While foreign resources are being strained 
to the utmost and to conserve foreign exchanges 
even essentials including valuable medicines are 
not being allowed to be imported, it is a surprise 
how the Hind Motors could be allowed to im- 
port so large a number of motor vehicles. About 
this questions were recently raised at the Lok 
Sabha. To allow the motor vehicles to be im- 
ported at a time when the country is frantically 
fighting for preservation of foreign exchanges is 
an act of criminal wastage. This is reminiscent 
of the adage, “Penny wise, pound foolish.” The 
authorities can allow the expenditure of foreign 
exchanges on the import of goods which are not 
at all essential at the moment; but they will 
not allow import of certain essential goods on 
the plea of preservation of foreign exchanges. 
The import of motor vehicles has in recent years 
been involving a considerable expenditure of 
foreign exchanges. The Hind Motor case calls 
for an inquiry as to whether it was essential. 
There are many such instances of wasteful 
expenditure of foreign resources to which the 
Government of India is carefully unmindful. 
The Planning Commission rightly views 
that the goal of the Second Five-Year Plan 1s 
well within the reach of the country, although 
it calls for an effort greater and more arduous 
than had been previously estimated, owing to un- 
avoidable additional expenditures incurred in this 
direction not originally envisaged and increase 
in internat and external prices. The Planning 
Commission has estimated that for completing 
an outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores, the balance of re- 
sources required in the last two years of the 
Plan is Rs. 2,344 crores, which amount is just 
a little less than half of the total outlay for th: 
Plan. The resources available for the last 2 years 


nue—Rs. 
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of the Plan are placed at Rs. 1,804 crores, thus 
bringing the five-year total to Rs. 4,260 crores. 
In the first two years of the second Plan, the 
extent of deficit financing has been unexpectdly 
heavy and that is why the Planning Commission 
suggests that the deficit financing should be kept 
at a minimum level. But there is a danger if 
the Plan is pruned to the level of available re- 
sources, that is, 4,260 crores. A cut in the ex- 
penditure will present very great practical diffi- 
culties. In view of the decision to adhere to the 
ceiling of Rs. 4,800 crores despite increased 
costs, some adjustments of allocations have al- 
ready had to be made in favour of industries 
and minerals. If in view of the resources posi- 
tion, the Plan outlay cannct be raised. above 
Rs. 4.260 crores, the cut on social services will 
be larger. This would be undesirable from the 
point of view of maintaining a reasonable 
balance in the structure of Plan allocations. In 
view of this, the level of outlay to be actually 
incurred must not fall below Rs. 4,500 crores. 

In our view, however, the actual outlay will 
be much higher than what has been originally 
estimated. The higher expenditure will be on 
account of rise in the price level, internal as 
well as external. The total outlay for even the 
eore of the Plan will not be ‘ess than Rs. 5,200 
crores. A strain on resources has been continu- 
ously felt since the commencement of the Second 
Five-Year Plan. Wholesale prices rose by 14 
per cent between April 1956 and August 1957. 
The cost of living index has been making a bid 
upwards since then. The balance of payments 
deficit over two years from April 1956 to March 
1958 was Rs. 821 crores. This is no doubt an 
alarming situation. Various measures have been 
taken to check these trends. But the Planning 
Commission thinks that the stresses and strains 
in the system are basically related to. the deve- 
lopment effort and are expected to continue 
throughout the Plan period. 

The outlay on the Plan in the first two 
years was Rs. 1,496 crores. For the current year 
it may come to Rs. 960 crores. The resources 
expected to accrue during the first three years 
of the Plan were as follows: Balance from reve- 
439 crores; Railway contribution 
—Rs. 129 crores; Loans from the public, small 
savings and other capital receipts—Rs. 533 
crores; External assistance—Rs. 438 cores and 
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Deficit finincing—Rs. 917 crores. The resources 
that “weré available were below these expecta-- 
tidas. In 1957-58 ‘the btidgetary deficit was as 
high as Rs. 464 crores. The overall deficit in 
the budget for the year 1958-59 has been placed 
at about Rs. ‘200 crores. 

(> As. against the estimated. deficit finane'n: 

of the order of Rs. 1,200 crores during the 
Sezond Five-Year’ Plan, tite overall deficit 
firancing, measured in terms of withdrawals of 
cash balances and increases in floating debt of 
tha Centre during the first two years is estimated 
at Rs. .565 crores—Rs.. 185 crores in 1956- 57 
and Rs. 380 crores in 1957-58. The total deficit 
firancing. of the Centre in the first three years 
of the Plan would come to Rs. 764 crores. The 
tocal foreign assistance by way of loans ‘and 
erants during the five years of the First “Plan 
period was about Rs. 166 crores. 
foreien assistance made available since the com- 
ae of the Second Plan to the end of 
December, 1957, amounts to Rs. 480 crores. 

This racludee the loss of Rs. 17 crores suffered 
on the wheat loan from the USA. In the current 
year, the amount of foreign assistance that will 
be available has been, estimated at Rs. 325 
crores, Of this amount, Rs. 285 crores will be 
by way of loans and the rest as grants. The 
ex:emal loans will include Rs. 13.56 crores 
from the World Bank for the second Railway 
Project loan,-Rs. 35 crores from the USSR. for 
the Bhilai Steel Project and Rs. 190.85 crores 
from the USA. Of the loan from the USA, 
Re. 22.85 crores would come under the T.C.A. 
programme,’ Rs. ‘68 crores under P.L. 480 anc 
Rs. 100 crores under the aid of $225 million. 
India wif ‘also receive a deferred credit of 
Rs. 30 crorés from West Germany for the Rour- 
kela Project. India’s total foreign indebtedness 
starids at present at ‘Rs. 221.32 crores. 

' One thing India seems to forget and it is 
that she will have to repay foréign loans and 
deferred payment arrangements. Between 1960 
ty’ 1971, India will have to repay foreign loans 
to the extent of Rs. 49.50 crores and deferrec 
psyments for Rs. 46.52 crores. India should, 
therefore, utilise her foreign exchange mainly on 
productive projects. It was revealed by the 
Government recently in the Rajya Sabha that 
the aggregate gap in the balance of payments 


The total. 
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Rs. 1,700 crores against the original estimate of 
Rs. 1,100 crores.. The additional amount of 
foreigr exchange required over and above the’ 
amounts of external assistance authorised so far, 
in order to fill the estimated payments gap 
during he rest of the Plan period is placed at 
arounc Rs. 500 crores. In order:to make up the 
eap in the internal resources, ‘the Planning Com- 
mission has recommended additional: taxation 
during the rest of the Second Plan period to the 
tune of Rs. 100 crotes. The country has reached 
the farthest limit of taxation, both direct and 
indirect, and to extend ‘the taxation structure 
further may lead to a breaking point. 

It is about time a survey was made, by 
trained specialists from ‘,abroad,. of the effects 
of the totally blind restrictions and exactions 
imposed on the suffering ‘peoples. It is no 
exaggeration to say that thé nation is beim, 


stifled and bled to exhaustion. 


Co-overation at the Crossroad 

The co-operative movement in India has 
failed to make any appreciable headway towards 
improving the organisational structure -of rural 
credit. At the third All-India Co-operative 
Congress held during the middle of April in 
New Delhi, an assessment was made of the 
trends in co-operative movement in this country. 
It may be recalled that the most important 
development in the co-operative movement in 
this country in the post-independence era is the 
State participation following the recommenda- 
tion of the Rural “Credit Survey. But that 
measure is now found to be an obstacle to the 


‘growth of the spirit of co-operation. Pandit 


Nehru has bitterly criticised the State parti- 
cipation in the co-operative movement in this 
country. He said that State-sponsored co- 
operatives did infinite harm to the movement, 
as they did not allow people, to develop the 
“spirit, of self-reliance and _self-dependence.”’ 
The result has been quite contrary as the co- 
‘operative have now developed the tendency to 
look up to Government for everything. He 
observes that the Government was quite wrong 
in accepting some of the recommendations of the 
Rural Credit Survey which tended to push the © 
co-operative. movement in this country in a 
wrong direction. He: particularly - criticised the — 


over the -Plan: period was estimated at about tendency to have large co-operatives and Govern- 
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ment participation and control in such co-opera- 
lives. He stressed for the’ revision of the 
Government’s ‘earlier policy towards co-opera- 
tives and favoured =n societies. without once 
interference, 

Sri Kk. D. Malaviya: also pleaded for less 
official imterference in the Co-operation in this 
country. He said: “A co-operative that is 
dependent on someone else, be 1f Government or 
any other agency, and cansiot manage its own 
affairs, is no longer a é¢o-operative. It can under 
no circumstances fulfil the basic objectives 
vhich Co- operation cherishes and stands for.’ 
In his view the progress of organising soGieties 
is that of educating and rousing the spirit and 
not just registration. The Co-operative Con- 
press noted “the growing inroads being made by 
Governments into the independent working of 
co-operative institutions” and recommended the 
appointment of a small team to examine the 
legislative and administrative provisions 
voverning the working of co-operative societies 
in the different States and advise on how far 
and in what stages and manner official control 
eould- be progressively replaced by suitable 
arrangements of co-operative bodies themselves 
instituted for the purpose. It also recommended 
that State Governments should proceed immedi- 
ately to give up their present practice of placing 
officials at the head of apex and district co- 


operative banks and other organizations and 
wllow them to be their presidents. 
Under the Second Five-Year Plan, the 


supply of co-operative credit is to be increased 
from Rs. 48 crores to Rs. 225 crores, over 2,200 
marketing and processing societies are to be 
formed, 5,500 godowns and 850 warehouses are 
to be built and the number of members of socic- 
ties are to be raised from 5 million to 15 million. 
Sir Malcolm Darling in his recently published 
report on the Co-operative Movement in India 
has come to the conclusion that the pace set by 
the Second Five-Year Plan for the develop- 
ment of co-operative movement js too rapid 
even for States like Bombay, Andhra Pradesh 
and Madras where the movement is well-ad- 
vanced. Sir Malcolm also deprecates State 
participation in the co-operative movement be- 
cause it is likely to undermine the independence 
and self-reliance essential to the strength of the 
movement at its base. He also. finds that 


Y 


societies, old ands - 
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practice of making’: appointmés” 
from outside’ and: their frequent tix. ot 

also greatly respoitsible for the ineffick 

ing of the co-operatives in this country. 

It may be. ré-called that the Rural Credit 
Survey recommended the formation of larger 
> Societies with a. view to augmenting the finan- 
cial resources of such societies. Sir Malcolm is 
against large societies as a large society will 
fail: to develop in Its members a real co-opera- 
tive spirit.’ The formation of larger societies in- 
volves a complete break with the Raiffeison 
model on which the co-operative agricultural 
credit, systenY has been built up in India. Sir 
Malcolm observes that the larger area of opera- 
tion would deprive the members of the society 
of the spirit of mutual help and understanding 
which should inform every cc-operative society. 
A large society will lack informal atmosphere 
which is the basis of co-operation. Recognising 
the various short-comings of a small society, ‘he 
suggests that experimentation with the large- 
sized type of society should proceed on three 
lines, namely, with Government patticipation 
(a) in shares and membership, (b) in shares 
and not-membership, and: (c) neither in shares 
nor in membership, so - that’ results could be 
judged in three or four -years.* He points out 
that the thrift aspect of the movement has been 
completely neglected and althcugh incomes have 
generally increased after the war, deposits in 
agricultural societies have not increased. He 
pleads for the restoration of the word ‘thrift’ in 
the names of credit socicties. He has warned 
a caution against laying down targets for loans. 
While the target for loans has been ‘increased, 
the target for recoveries has been neglected. 
Larger loans have resulted only 3 in increasing the 
outstandings rather than improving the re- 
coveries, So, catition: is advocated in granting 
loans. | 


Cabinet Solidarity 
In India, the system of Cabinet. government 
has developed on the pattern of British conven- 








> 


fn provides for a 
woth at the Centre as well 


e formation and working of 
@inisters has been patterned on 
Ad fons of the British Cabinet system. 
. DKS main basis of Cabinet Government is 
ate solidarity of the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
soHdarity- is founded on two principles, namely, 
the collective responsibility tnd the obligation 
of sezrecy. In this country a practice has deve- 
loped'and it is the right of a retiring Minister 
to make a statement in the respective legislature 
as a matter of course. A Minister before he 
assumes the charge of his office, is required to 
teke an oath of secrecy, besides the oath of 
ofice. The statement made by Sri Siddhartha 
Sankar Roy on his resignation may be regarded 
to kave violated in certain respects the oath of 
szerecy taken by him. ° 

In England, if a Minister differs from his 
Cahkinet colleagues, he resigns. If a Minister 
wis.ies to speak or write in his defence on leav- 
ing the Cabinet, convention requires that he 
should obtain permission of the Crown. But 
this means getting permission from the Prime 
Lhinister. On Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation 
from the Macmillan Cabinet, a simple state- 
ment was made that he differed from the finan- 
cial policy of the Government. In India, on the 
cortrary, an undesirable practice has developed 
70 utilise the situation as it were to deliver a 
speech something amounting to an election cam- 
da.gn. This is certainly not a healthy sign for 
the development of a responsible government on 
Cebinet system. As regards the importance of 
Cebinet secrecy, Jennings makes the following 
observations: “The Cabinet deliberates in 
seeret; its proceedings are confidential, The 
Privy Councillor’s oath imposes an obligation 
not to disclose information; and _ the official 
Secrets Acts forbid the publication of Cabinet as 
well as other official documents. But the effec- 
trve sanction is neither of these. The rule is 
primarily one of practice. Its theoretical basis 
is that a Cabinet decision is advice to the King, 
wi0se consent is necessary to its publication. 
Its practical foundation is the necessity of 
securing free discussion by which a compromise 
can be reached, without the risk of publicity for 
every statement made and every point given 
away.” | 
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On the same analogy it may be taken that 
in India the Cabinet decision is advice to the 
President or the Governor as the case may be 
and no Cabinet decision should be made public 
without the consent of either of the President or 
the Gcvernor in appropriate cases. In England, 
the permission of the Crown is sought through 
the Prime Minister and the Crown cannot give 
his consent without consulting the Prime Minis- 
ter. In this country also this convention should 
develop that without the prior consent of the 
Governor (or the President) no Minister should 
make any statement relating to decision of the 
Cabinet. This is essential for the healthy deve- 
lopment of responsible government in the 
country, 
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Foreign Trade of West Bengal 


The Report on the “Sea and Foreign Air- 
borne ‘Trade of West Bengal” for the official 
year 1954-55 gives many valuable information 
about the importance of West Bengal in the 
foreign trade of India and also the importance 
of Calcutta as the hinterland for exportable 
goods in the eastern region of this country. 
During the year 1954-55, goods worth Rs. 299.97 
crores were exported. More than 80 per cent of 
the total exports were covered by jute manu- 
factures and tea, of which jute manufactures 
topped the list with 41.19 per cent closely fol- 
lowed by tea with 39.71 per cent. Exports of 
jute manufactures advanced appreciably both 
in terms of quantity and value, but those of tea 
declined in quantity, though the total value re- 
corded an increase over previous year’s figures 
by Rs. 35 crores. Of other important items of 
exports, lac recorded a substantial improvement. 

Under imports, machinery headed the list 
as in the last year followed by oils, mainly 
minerals. Other items in order of importance 
wer2 metals and ores and grain, pulse and flour. 
More than 60 per cent of the total imports were 
shared by these articles. Instruments and appa- 
ratus stood fifth as in the last year. The United 
Kirgdom andthe United States of America 
were the leading buyers and suppliers sharing 
about 48 per cent of the total trade. The share 
of the former was about 34 per cent and that 
of the latter, 14 per cent. Other important 
countries were Australia, sharing about 6 per 
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cent; Burma, about 5 per cent; Canada, about 
4 per cent; and Western Germany, Singapore 
and the Argentine Republic sharing about 3 per 
cent each. 

As regards air traffic, 6,695 planes arrived 
at and the same number departed from the 
Dum Dum aerodrome in 1954-55 as against 
8,613 planes in 1958-54. Of them 1,669 were 
Indian; 4,209 British, 1,158 Pakistani, 1,019 
French, 424 Dutch, 348 American, 333 Burmese, 
207 Australian, 188 Swedish and 105 of Thai- 
land. The total value of merchandise imported 
from foreign countries by air advanced from 
Rs. 1.17 crores to Rs. 1.33 crores while that of 
exports including re-exports declined from 
3.70 crores to Rs. 2.42 crores. 

In 1954-55, 851 shipping vessels entered t! 
port of Calcutta with cargoes from foreign 
lands, as against 951 im 1953-54. Of these ves- 
sels, 461 were British, 45 Indian, 121 Japanese, 
24, Panamanian, 17 American, 32 Dutch, 36 Nor- 
wegian, 31 Philippine, 9 Swedish, 3 Greecian, 
6 Italian, 6 Danish, 9 Chinese, 1 Costarican, 
18 Pakistani and 32 others. The net tonnage of 
vessels that entered the port of Calcutta in 
1954-55 was 4,799,083. The total number of 
coasting vessels that entered the port of Cal- 
cutta in 1954-55 with coastal cargoes was 1,826 
as against 1,449 in the preceding year. The net 
Customs revenue earned by the port of Calcutta 
in 1954-55 was Rs. 63.21 crores as against 
Rs. 53.47 crores in the previous year. During 
1954-55, the Commonwealth countries shared 
53.13 per cent of the total foreign trade of West 
Bengal as against 51.94 per cent in the previous 
year. The total value of coasting trade of West 
Bengal in 1954-55 amounted to Rs. 61.45 
crores as against Rs; 63.68 crores in the pre- 
ceding year. The decline in the total trade is 
accounted for by the ‘decrease in exports. Im- 
ports, however, recorded an improvement. More 
than 50 per cent of the total coasting trade of 
West Bengal was shared by Madras. 

As regards the relative importance of prin- 
cipal articles exported from West Bengal to 
foreign ports in 1954-55, the export of jute 
manufactures represents 41.19 per cent, tea 
39.71 per cent, lac 3.54 per cent, Mica 1.73 
per cent, coal and coke 1.20 per cent. In the 
foreign trade of India, West Bengal’s contribu- 
tion is not legs than 40 per cent of total. Tea 
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and jute manufactures jointly contribute nearly 
30 per cent of the total foreign exchanges earned 
by India on her exports. Calcutta is one of the 
foremost ports in South East Asia. One thing 
that strikes us most in this connection is that 
Calcutta should have a ship building centre and 
it is more than overdue in that respect. The 
Government of Indig will shortly start a second 
ship-building centre. When the name of Cal- 
cutta was suggested for the site at the Union 
Parliament, the Union Minister, Sri Patil re- 
jected the suggestion raising a quecr plea. He 
said that there cannot be two ship-building cen- 
tres in the eastern part of India. The second 
centre would be opened in Bombay. The argu- 
ment is certainly without any reasoning. Bom- 
bay has two oil refineries and no objection was 
riased to that. Calcutta can naturally claim to 
have an oil refinery. Rejecting Calcutta’s claim 
to an oil refinery, the Government of India has 
decided to set up one at Barauni in Bihar. One 
thing that evinces in such matters is the regional 
rivalry ignoring the overall interest of the 
country as a whole. Therefore, Sri Patil’s plea 
for setting up the second ship-building centre in 
Bombay is based on regional preference and not 
on economic and strategic grounds. 


In India the mobility of labour is not up to 
the mark. On account of that unemployment is 
more or less confined to particular regions. West 
Bengal has been over-burdened with perhaps the 
largest number of unemployed people in India. 
It is, therefore, quite in the fitness of things that 
the region should have a ship-building centre to 
create employment opportunities for the mil- 
lions unemployed. From the view-point of 
employment opportunities, Bombay is much 
more favourably placed than West Bengal. 
Keonomic regeneration is much more important 
than regional rivalry and the resources of the 
country should be developed -on a balanced 
basis. Over-develpoment of one place will 
mean under-development and unemployment in 
the other. In the export trade of the country 
Calcutta, occupies a position of pre-dominance 
in view of her hinterland advantages. Calcutta 
has the tradition of being a fine ship-building 
centre and the ships built here were used with 
admiration in the battle of Trafalgar. We do 
not see why that reputation cannot be reviewed 
in the steam and Diesel Age. 
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Thé American Recession 

The United States of America was in the 
midst of a rather severe recession—the third 
since the end of the Second: World War. Des- 
cribing the nature of the present recession, Mr. 
M. J. Rossant, an American business expert, 
writes in the fortnightly Reporter of New York. 

Every economic downturn, no matter how 
mild, inevitably gives-rise to feats of «a, serious 
depression. Such: fears,- eagendered by the 
current decline, appear more widespread - now 
than in any ‘other period: since the end of the 
Second World War. For, in both of the previous 
declines, in 1948-1949 and 1953-54, strong: posi- 
tive forces were inv evidence ‘that not - only 
cushioned the drop. but also provided some basis 
for recovery. This time, though, few if any 
optimists are talking in terms of a new boom. 
Instead, the expressions of faith in the govern- 
ment’s ‘built-in stabilisers’ and the ‘secure 
underpinnings’ of the economy seem calculated 
to exercise the ghosts of 1987 and 1929 rather 
than to promise a new upturn. - 

-That the fears’ are not wholly ie is 
furnished by the alarming number of business 
failures im the U.S.A. American busiriess 
failures in March increased ‘21 per cent over 
February reaching’ a total. of 1,495—the highest 
peak in the past 19 years.. The failure rate per 
10;000. businesses was 60 in March, compared 
with ‘72 in: March 1939—the only year when it 
was exceeded since the depression year of 1933. 


“Middle East Oil, 1957” — 

The monthly magazine, Middle Eastern 
ipere of New York writes in ie Fepriaty, 
7958‘ issue: 

-Middle East: oil produétion ° in 1957 snowed 

a gain of 1.8 per cent over 1956. Every pro- 
ducing ‘couttry-but Iraq:’shared in the modest 
increase; the only spectacular expansion - took 
place ‘in: Iranian’ fields. Iraq, plagued by 
damaged pipe-line pumping .stations in Syria, 
suffared a loss of over 30° per cent. — 
- The changes in production were reflected in 
the direct: payments of the oil companies to the 
Governments. Payments to Iraq declined from 
$207 million in 1955, to $193 million in 1956, to 
£125 million in 1957; Ivan’s oil revenue rose 
irom: $90° million in 1955, oe $146 milion: 1956, 
to $210 million 3 in ‘1957 - 
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The share of the Middle East in tota] world 
0i1 production declined slightly—from 20.9 per 
cent in 1956, to 20.2 per cent in 1957. The 
average daily output per well in 1957 was 3,448 
barrels, compared with 13 barrels for the United 
States, and 28 for the world as a whole. 

Estimates proved ‘crude reserves conti- 
nued their steady upward movement, using 
from 144.7 billion barrels at the end of 1956, to 
169.8 billion barrels at the end of 1957—an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. Over half the - increase 
was for Kuwait and the Neutral zone, and much 
of the rest for Ivan, Ivaq and Saudi Arabia. 
Middle East reserves account for slightly less 
than two-thirds of the total world reserves. 

The above-quoted summary would amply 
indicate the reasons for’ Increasing interest of 
the powers in that area. The pre-eminent 
American concern for the areas is explained by 
the sharp rise in American holdings in the oil 
companies. operating in the area over the .de- 
cade 1946-1955. The United States now has a 
greater financial interest:in the area than all 
other nations combined together. Gross invest- 
ment in the Middle Hast oil cancessions in- 
creased from $900 million at the end:of 1946 to 
$2,750 million at the end of 1955, of which 
American companies accounted for $1,290 mil- 
lion, and all other companies $1,460 million. A 
detailed comparison is ; provided by the follow- 
ing table: 

Changes in total F mab). Interests in Middle 
East Ou Conventions 
(In percentage) 


1946 1955. 
American 35.3 58.4 
British 49.9 28.4 
Anglo-Dutch 6.8 7.00 
French 6.8 5.3 
Others 13 0.9 


The State of the Congress Organisation- 
The Congress Working Committee in its 
early April session gave much anxious consi- 
deration to the means to enforce discipline with- 
in the organisation. It was decided that hence- 
forth signature campaign against Congress Chief 
Ministers on Cabinets by Congress Legislators 
would not be tolerated and firm actions would 
be teken against the rebels. It was further 
decided to hold another session of the All-India 
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Congress Committee in New Delhi on May 10 
—the third such meeting in New Delhi within 
& yeat—evidently to obtain more authoritative 
sanction to the directives of the Working 
Committee. 

The problem was by no means so easy as 
could be solved by such flat directives. The 
root of the problem lay much deeper and unless 
some fundamental changes were effected in the 
outlook and the organisation of the Congress, 
indiscipline could hardly be expected to’ be 
checked. “Srikrishna,” the Bombay Chronicle 
columnist, neatly summarises some of the points 
about current Congress organizational ferment. 
We reproduce below a few paragraphs from the 
dispatch published in the Bombay pivome 
for April 14: 

“The Congress Working Committee held 
its session here during the week. The Congress 
is faced with the rising tide of revolt within its 
own ranks. One method of arresting the tide 
was to ban the signature campaign. The crisis 
has deep roots. It is largely due to imposing 
leaders on State organisations. 

“The case of Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 
should illustrate the point. He has spent better 
part of his life in Allahabad. For the sake of 
elections to the Union Parliament, a constituency 
in Madhya Pradesh was given to him. This by 
itself was an imposition. Because of the Con- 
gress prestige, Dr. Katju was elected. On the 
strength of this election, he was sent to Madhya 
Pradesh to become the Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Legislature and its Chief Minister. 
This was over the head of the Congressmen, who 
had spent their lives in the service of their 
State. | 

“For reasons still undisclosed, Dr. Hare- 
krushna Mahatab was brought from Orissa to 
join the Union Cabinet. One morning he was 
dropped out of the Union Cabinet. Meanwhile 
young blood in Orissa Congress, had been pro- 
moted. Dr. Mahatab after his wanderings in 
the wilderness returned to Orissa. His return 
is creating unhappy results. 

“The case of Punjab stands by itself. 
Here again it is a case of imposition by the 
Centre. The present Chief Minister is backed 
because he is a ‘safe Sikh’. Some issues arise. 

“Firstly, discipline is not a slogan. It is 
necessary in a civilised society, Congress leaders 
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talk of discipline but refuse to enforce it, This 
is why Congress is falling to bits. 

“{t may look a paradox but an employer 
prefers to deal with a Communist controlled 
trade union because it is able to honour its 
agreement by enforcing discipline amongst its 
members. The Labour Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda, may quote figures to prove the repre- 
sentative character of INTUC, but events have 
shown that the Communist controlled trade 


unions are gaining strength every day. This is 


agai by the way of illustration. 

“So lorg as Congress is not prepared to do 
the unpleasant duty of enforcing discipline, it 
would never be able to put its own house in 
order. 

“Secondly, there should be some age of 
retirement even for Congressmen. 

. “The Prime Minister had raised great 
hopes when he had spokén against the practice 
of Mahantship, Congressmen sticking to their 
jobs till they were cremated. Maulana Azad, for 
example, might have been living today had he 
retired last year. There are men who are sick 
in bed for almost three days in a week. And 
yet they refuse to go home. Any suggestion for 
their retirement is met by a signature campaign. 

“Thirdly, no top-ranking leader is prepared 
to leave his Ministerial assignment to devote 
himself to Congress. Men who are managing 
the Congress affairs have not the requisite 
stature to evoke respect and following.” 


The Probiem of Official Language 

The Official Language Commission headed 
by the late B. G. Kher did not specifically say 
if a general changeover from English to Hindi 
in the Centre would be found practicable by 
1965. Two members of the Commission—Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Dr. P. Subba- 
rayan—it may be recalled, emphasised the fact 
that it would be unwise to introduce Hindi in 
1965. It is now reported that the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Union’s official language 
which was appointed with the task of reporting 
to the President its opinion on the reeommenda- 
tions of the Official Language Commission re- 
sumed its session since the middle of March. 

The Committee cannot be unaware of the 
fact that the majority of the people in the 
South and East India are opposed to the idea 
of the introduction of Hindi in 1965, It would, 


hswever, appear that even the saner section of 
Hindi intelligentsia does not consider it wise to 
ircroduce Hindi in 1965. The Hitavada ot 
Nagpur in a leading article on April 8 gives 
expression to the views of the right-thinking 
Hindi people about the matter. We reproduce 
balow thé substantial parts of the article which 
must strike everybody by its objectivity and 
reasonableness. Opposing the suggestion that 
Eindi must be introduced by 1965 the Hitavada 
writes: 

“Right-thinking persons in the non-Hindi 
azeas are not opposed to Hindi being made the 
oricial language of the Indian Union. By virtue 
o° the fact that it is spoken by 42 per cent of 
the Indian population, Hindi has a claim to 
‘the mantle now worn by English. But sufficient 
time must be allowed both for the non-Hindi- 
sieaking people to acquire a grasp of the Hindi 
language and for Hindi to be equipped for the 
role that English is at present playing. The 
Hindi enthusiasts would do well to recognise 
tim difficulties of the non-Hindi-speaking areas 
and to acknowledge the fact that Hindi has yet 
t+ be developed. The observance of an ‘Anti- 
Eaglsh Language Week’ is hardly the right way 
af promoting the cause of Hindi and of allaying 
the fears of the mon-Hindi-speaking people. 
The Prime Minister has supported the Gauhati 
approach to the language issue. The Gauhati 
Session of the Congress wanted the approach to 
te ‘flexible and practical’ and suggested that 
English may be used after 1965 for official pur- 
toses as provided in Article 343(8) of the Con- 
stitution. The Gauhati resolution does not, in 
cur view, meet the practical needs of the situa- 
tion. The fact remains that we are not in 4a 
position to switch-over from English to Hindi 
by 1965—either from the practical or psycho- 
Ingical points of view. Instead of forcing the 
pace and hustling the non-Hindi-speaking 
people into accepting Hindi in place of English, 
We are of the view that it would be advisable 
if the target date of 1965 were changed to 1990, 
43 was once proposed by 40 M.Ps. elected from 
the non-Hindi areas. The Constitution can 
and should be amended so as to provide for the 
retention of English as the official language till 
2990. During the intervening period Hindi 
could be propagated and equipped for its ap- 
pointed role. Such a decision would create the 
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right atmosphere for the adoption of Hindi for 
official purposes in those areas where it is not 
spoken at present. It is not suggested that the 
Constitution should be amended in order to drop 
all reference to the choice of Hindi as the offi- 
cial language. All that we expect is that the 
target date for the switch-over from English to 
Hindi should be changed. The Constitution has 
been amended several times in the past and for 
less important reasons. There is, therefore, no 
reason why we should fight shy of making 
another change when the unity of India is at 
stake over the language issue.” 

It is to be hoped that the Parliamentary 
Committee would take note of this sensible 
view at the time of making its recormmendations 
to the President. 


Population Studies in India 

Professor S. Chandrasekhar, the inter- 
nationally recognised authority on demography, 
writes in the latest issue of the bi-annual 
Population Review of Maddas: 

“A fruitful and widely accepted way of 
studying human populations is to approach them 
from three clearly demarcated points of view: 
facts, problems and policy. 

“Perhaps, the most important and the basic 
minimum needed for any demographic study is 
factual data. These include total numbers, 
trends of growth or decline, composition and 
characteristics or what is sometimes called 
formal demography, the vital processes involv- 
ing births, marriages and deaths, and last, 
quality both positive and negative aspects. 

“The second approach is to consider the 
total group in terms of a problem—economic, 
social oy cultural or whatever the criteria 
adopted. The problem arises from the social or 
economic or other values in contemporary 
vogue which might vary from time to time and 
from country to country. The problem might 
be one of ‘too many people’ or ‘too few 
people.’ 

“The third approach,” Dr. Chandrasekhar 
writes, “stems directly from the second. If a 
problem of population is granted to exist, some- 
thing can or should be done about it. Hence, 
the need for social action. But such action is 
possible only when there is both awareness of 
desire and capacity for social action, Therefore, 


all demographic problem areas, no matter what 
the exact nature of the problem, may not 
embark on governmental or non-official policies. 
And such policies when embarked upon may 
differ from country to country depending on the 
nature of the political system, traditional, cul- 
tural and religious values and cherished political, 
economic and other goals.” 


It is now admitted on all hands that in 
India a problem of population does exist. 
However, Indian efforts to study the population- 
growth in the country have not been very 
conspicuous. No doubt, individual scholars like 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji, Dr. Gyanchand 
and Dr. Chandrasekhar had made valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the various 
aspects of our population-growth, but no con- 
certed effort was visible until the formation of 
the Indian Institute for Population Studies. 
The Institute is carrying out valuable researches 
in quantitative and qualitative aspects of popu- 
lation with special reference to India and Asia. 
It publishes a biannual journal, the Population 
Review, which serves as a forum for the ex- 
change of information and ideas _ between 
scholars. The latest issue of the Population 
Review contains discussions on topics which are 
not to be found often, e.g., a case study of the 
ecological structure of Indian cities (Bangalore), 


‘the phenomenon of longevity (the factors that 


determing longevity), spatial aspect of housing 
in Indian cities (a case study of Aligarh), 
psychiatric institutional services in India and 
an essay on the composition of India’s popu- 
lation according to the 1951 Census. The contri- 
butions reach the highest standards and pool 
together much useful information for further 
research as well as for forming an inetlligent 
opinion about Indian population. They also 
indicate an integral approach to the problems of 
numbers, housing, health and other social and 
economic problems. We hope that the Institute 
would soon become the foremost centre of demo- 
graphy in India and Asia as well. 


Rural Water Supply 


Indig is a land of rivers. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, India is one of the worst affected of 
countries as regards the adequate supply of 
water for drinking and other purposes. There 
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are places in what are known as fertile regions 
where no water of any description is available. 
In the villages of West Bengal, summer portends 
a very hard day for the villagers. It would, 
however, not be correct to think that only 
villagers suffer from shortage of water. The 
cities and towns are no less affected. The 
present cho-era epidemic in parts of Calcutta is 
ascribed largely to defective water supply. The 
condition in smaller towns is still worse. The 
picture holcés good for all parts of India with 
minor variations. A Press Trust of India report 
(dated April 13) from Igatpuri says that a 
number of women with empty vessels on their 
heads and babies in their hands marched to the 
municipal office demanding adequate supply of 
drinking water. The women told the municipal 
councillors of their extreme difficulty in getting 
water even if they stood in queue for hours 
together. 


Referring to the scarcity of water in the 
rural districzs of Madhya Pradesh, the Hitavada 
writes: , 


“The Public Health Sub-Committee of the 
Vidarbha Divisional Development Council, it is 
reported, has asked the District Development 
Boards to craw up lists of villages suffering 
from acute water scarcity. This would enable 
the Sub-Committee to approach the Bombay 
Government for immediate measures to solve the 
problem of water scarcity in the rural areas of 
Vidarbha. There is acute scarcity of drinking 
water in the rural areas on account of the recent 
drought. The villagers are undergoing great 
hardships as, according to reports, the wells 
have started dying up. The Bombay Govern- 
ment would do well to give priority to the ques- 
tion of providing safe drinking water to the 
villagers by deepening the existing wells ‘and 
constructing new wells in those areas where 
water scarcity is acute. If the supply of pure 
drinking wacer is not ensured during this sum- 
mer to the villagers, there is the possibility that 
water-borne diseases like cholera and typhoid 
might break out in an epidemic form.” 


In view of the exceptionally heavy inci- 
dence of cho*era in Calcutta, the Government of 
West Bengal might also consider early the 


desirability of taking effective steps so that the 


disease does not spread to the villages, 
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Russia and Hungary 

M. Nikita Khruschev, the Soviet Prime 
M.nister and Communist Party Chief, made a 
tour of some of the East European countries 
immediately upon his election as the head of the 
Soviet Government. In the course of that tour 
he went to Hungary. Contrary. to previous 
prectice Mr. Khruschev this time put forward 
sone explanations for the Seviet intervention in 
the Hungarian Revolution of October-Novem- 
ber, 1956. Obviously, he was trying to induce 
the Hungarian people to forget the wounds 
caused by the Soviet intervention. He had 
perforce to tell some truth and had thereiore to 
acmit, though in a rather roundabout way, that 
tke Hungarian uprising of 1956 had substantial 
working class backing and was not the “all- 
bourgeois affair,” it had earlier been 
scught to be described. M. Khruschev 
spoke of “painful days” of consideration before 
the Soviet Government had decided to send its 
troops to Hungary. “Believe me, my friends,” 
N.. Khruschev told his Hungarian listeners, 
“we spent painful days and nights before mak- 
irg a decision. If we had not given our help, 
tke dearest dreams of the Hungarian people 
would have been drowned in .blood.” 

M. Khruschev’s sense of justice was be- 
treyed by his characterisation of “error” and 
“treason.” He characterised Imre Nagy’s 
actions (M. Khruschev did not specify the 
aetions) as treason. Nagy, it should be noted, 
azted in complete good faith and the views now 
b2ing criticised by the Soviet Premier were not 
n3w. Moreover, it should also be recalled that 
the Communist Party of Hungary (and in- 
dizectly the Soviet Government) found no better 
man in those crucial October days to save the 
regime than Nagy, who was until then an ex- 
p2iled member of the Communist Party. Yet 
through the magic of “dialectics” Khruschev 
did not find any difficulty in calling Nagy a 
traitor. On the other hand, M. Khruschev des- 
eztbed the actions of the former Hungarian 
Fremier and party leader Matyas Rakosi as 
“3rrors’——-on the face of the fact that Rakosi 
had killed in cold blood and with full conscious- 
n2ss hundreds of thousands of Hungarians in- 
¢.uding leading Communists who had Jater on to 
b2 rehabilitated to glory. Indeed, the Hun- 
garian uprising, as everybody including Com- 
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munists everywhere admitted, was the culmina- 
tion of grave popular resentment against “Com- 
munistic fascism” of Rakosi and his gang. But 
to Khruschev these criminal actions were only 
“errors.” Why? Because, after all, Rakosi had 
never failed to glorify the “great Stalin” and 
“the land of Socialism,” the Soviet Union. The 
test of Communism would now seem to rest 
upon one’s attitude to the Soviet Government 
irrespective of what one might do in practice for 
the betterment of the masses in one’s own 
country. - Thus we find an otherwise Commu- 
nist country Yugoslavia being despised by the 
Communists because of her critical attitude to 
the Soviet Government. 


+ me 


The Revival of Stalinism ? 

The Soviet Affairs Analysis Service pub- 
lished by the anti-Soviet Institute for the study 
of the U.S.S.R. in Munich wrote in its issue 
dated the 5th March as follows: “Ideologically, 
. . . the way has been prepared for a revival 
of Stalinism. This, of course, does not mean 
that a revival of Stalinism has, in fact, taken 
place. . . . Nevertheless, there is at the present 
time an unmistakable trend towards re-Stalin- 
ization. It is impossible to say how far this 
process will go, since it is determined by a 
number of unknown factors.” 

The subsequent developments would seem 
to bear out this analysis to a degree. During 
the last week of March, M. Nikita Khruschev, 
following Stalin’s example, stepped into the 
position of the Prime Minister in. addition to 
retaining his existing position as First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of thte Soviet Union. 
Internationally, the Stalinist technique found 
expression in the concerted move of the diplo- 
matic representatives of Communist States, resi- 
dent in Yugoslavia in leaving the session of the 
Congress of the Yugoslav League of Commu- 
nists when Mr. Rakovic, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist leader, rose to reply to the debate on 
the political report before the Party Congress. 
Ostensibly the pro-Soviet Communist diplomats 
left the hall to show their disapproval of Yugo- 
slav criticism of Soviet policy and actions. They 
did not care to show even the formal courtesy 
of attending the session (the Polish ambassador 
came back, the report says). 

This alergy to criticism of any type is a 
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peculiar Soviet characteristic: Even when 
wrong, the Soviet leadership would not stand 
criticlsm—even from friends, who are Com- 
munists, or even from their own comrades in the 
Soviet party and government. To be in the good 
books of the Soviet leaders, one should be pre- 
pared always to praise whatever they do. This 
snobbery has been raised to the level of 
“principle” of proletarian internationalism by 
the ideological imbecility of the greater majority 
of non-Soviet Communists who, though utterly 
failing in acting up to their promises in their 
respective spheres, consider all crimes forgiven 
so long as one would be willing to acknowledge 
the absolute superiority of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Party in all spheres. 


Murders and Torture in Algeria 

Sixty-two thousand Algerian nationalists 
had been killed by the French since November, 
1954, when the Algerian movement for national 
liberation began. This was disclosed by the 
French Minister of Defence, M. Chaban- 
Delmas. In contrast six thousand Frenchmen 
lost their lives. This clearly showed that the 
nature of the unequal struggle in Algeria where 
the French had all the material support and the 
nationalists nothing but their ideal of indepen- 
dence and self-sacrifice. 

The unemotional figures are, however, poor 
conveyors of the magnitude of French terror and 
the extent of endurance by the Algerian 
nationalists. French conduct in Algeria has 
surpassed all previous records in torture and 
murder—even their own in Vietnam, Morocco 
and Madagascar and the British barbarities in 
Kenya and Malaya. 

Mr. Henry Alleg’s book La Question gives 
an idea of the nature of French torture in 
Algeria. It presents a record which the French 
Government did not want to show its own people 
in France, so that the French police confiscated 
the issue of the weekly France Observateur 
which carried excerpts from Mr. Alleg’s book. 
We reproduce below a few paragraphs (in Eng- 
lish translation made by the Manchester Guar- 
dian) from his book which would shock civilised 
people everywhere. The story reads as follows: 

“J., still smiling, waved in front of my 
eyes the clips at the ends of the electrodes. 
Small, glittering steel clips, long and toothed. 
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‘Crocodile clips,’ as the telephone engineers call 
them. He attached one of them to the lobe of 
my right ear, and the other to a finger of my 
right hand. 

“Suddenly I strained against the ropes that 
tied me, and yelled at the top of my voice. C. 
had just switched the first shock of electricity 
through my body. A long spark flashed near 
my ear, and I felt my heart pounding in my 
chest. I screamed and twisted, tensing till my 
muscles hurt, while C., with the switch in his 
hand sent the shocks through me one after 
another. To their rhythm C. repeated the same 
question over and over hammering out each 
syllable: ‘Where is your hide-out?? 

“Between shocks, I turned to him and said: 
“You shouldn’t do this. You will be sorry for it’. 
Furious, C. turned the switch all the way on, 
and said, ‘The more you moralise, the more I 
turn on the juice, and as I went on screaming, 
he said to J., ‘Bon Dieu, what a big mouth he’s 
got! Stuff a gag in it!’ J. rolled my shirt into 
a ball and forced it into my mouth, and the 
torture went on. I bit hard on the cloth, and 
almost found some relief in doing so. Suddenly 
I felt as if the teeth of an animal were ripping 
my flesh. Still smilling over me, J. had clipped 
the wire on to my penis. The convulsions were 
so violent that the straps that held my ankles 
came undone. They stopped to fasten them, and 
went on. 

“Shortly afterwards the lieutenant took over 
from J. pulled the wire free from one clip, and 
ran the end of it over my che&t. I shook all over 
with more and more violent convulsions, and 
the business went on. They had poured water 
over me so that I would get the full force of the 
current, and so between shocks I was shivering 
with cold. Around me, seated on their knap- 
sacks, C. and his friends were drinking bottles 
of beer. I bit my gag to ease the cramps that 
were twisting my muscles. No use. 

“At last they stopped. ‘AII right, 
him!’ The first session was over. 

“T stood up, staggering and put on my 
trousers and jacket. K. stood before me. My 
tie was on the table. .He took it, knotted it 
round my neck like a rope, and, to the laughter 
of the otkers, dragged me after him like a dog, 
into the adjoming office. 

“Well? he said. ‘Is that enough for you? 
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We shalln’t Ieb you go. Get down on your 
knees!’ With his huge lumps of hands he slapped 
me écross the face, putting his full strength into 
it. I fell to my knees, but I could not hold my- 
self upright. I swayed from side to side, his 
blows knocking me up straight each time—thos« 
that did not flatten me on the ground. ‘Well, are 
you going to talk? You know you're done for. 
Youre as good as dead now, . .’ 

“K, roughly pulled me to my feet. He was 
furicus. This was going on too long. ‘Listen, 
you Zastard! You’re finished. You’re going to 
talk You hear me? Yow’re going to talk!’ His 
face was close to mine, almost touching, and he 
went on shouting, ‘You will talk! Everybody 
talks here. We fought in Indo-China—that’s 
where we learnt about you people. This is like 
Gestepo. Have you heard of the Gestapo? 
Then. ironically, ‘So you, wrote articles about 
tortures, did you, you bastard? Well, now you're 
getting some from the 10th Parachute Division.’ 
I heerd the torture squad laughing behind me. 
K. slapped my face with his hands, and drove 
his. nee into my stomach. “‘We’ll do what we're 
doing here in France too. Your friends Duclos 
and itterand, they’ll get what you're getting, 
and your . . . . Republic, she'll get it too. 
Youve going to talk,-I’m telling you.’ A piece 
of herdboard lay on the table. He picked it up 
and hit me with it. Every blow stupefied me 
mor2, but at the same time strengthened my 
determination not to give in to these animals 
who flattered themselves that they were as good 
as te Gestapo... .. 

““Can you swim?’ L. said, leaning over me. 
We're going to teach you. Come on, under the 
tap.” 

“Between them they lifted the plank with 
me, tied to it, and carried it into the kitchen. 
They rested the end where my head was on the 
sink. Two or three parachutists held the other 
end The kitchen was lit only by a faint light 
from the passage. In the shadows I made out 
K., C., and Captain D., who now seemed to 
have taken over. L. fitted a rubber tube to the 
tap that I could see gleaming above me. Then 
he «rapped my head in ga rag, and D. said 
‘Put a wedge in his mouth.’ Through the cloth, 
L. zripped my nose. He tried to force a piece 
of wood between my jaws, so that I would be 
unable to close my mouth or spit out the tube, 
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“When it was all ready, he said to me, 
‘When you want to talk, all you have to do is 
move your fingers,’ and he turned on the tap. 
The cloth quickly became soaked. The water 
ran everywhere—in my mouth, in my nose, all 
over my face. But for a while I could still 
breathe short gulps of air. I tried, by tighten- 
ing my throat, to swallow as little water as 
possible, and to resist suffocation by holding my 
breath. But I could only manage to do so for 
a short while. I felt as if I was drowning, and 
a frightful terror took hold of me, like the 
terror of death. Involuntarily every muscle in 
my body tightened in vain effort to rescue me 
irom suffocation. Involuntarily, the fingers of 
both hands moved wildly. ‘That’s it! He’s going 
to talk!’ said a voice. 

“Tke water stopped flowing, and they took 
the cloth away from my face. I could breathe. 
In the shadows I could see the lieutenants, anc 
captain, with a cigarette in his mouth, striking 
swinging blows at my stomach, to make me 
throw up the water, I had swallowed. Drunk 
with the air I was breathing, I hardly felt the 
blows. ‘Well?’ I said nothing. ‘He’s making 
mugs of us! Put his head back under!’ 

“This time I cleanched my fists, digging 
my nails into my palms. I was determined not 
to move my fingers again. I might as well die 
of suffocation straight away. I was afraid that 
once again I should have that terrible sensation 
of sinking into unconsciousness, and struggling 
against death with all my strength. I did not 
move mry fingers, but three times in succession, 
I felt that intolerable fear. When I was in ex- 
tremis, they let me get my breath back while 
they made me throw up the water I had 
swallowed. 

“The next time I lost consciousness . . 

_ “When, a long time afterwards, the door 
opened again, K. came in with two officers I 
had not seen before. In the darkness, one of 
them crouched down by me, and put a hand on 
my shoulder in a confidential manner. ‘I am 
General M’s aide-de-camp.’ This was Lieutenant 
M. ‘I’m sorry to see you like this.. You’re thirty- 
six—that’s young to die’. He turned to the two 
others and asked them to go out. ‘He wants to 
talk to me alone’, he told them. The door 
closed, leaving us together. 

“Are you afraid that someone will know 
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you talked? Nobody will know. We'll take you 
under our protection. Tell me everything you 
know, and I’ll have you transferred to the hos- 
pital immediately. In one week you'll be back 
in France with your wife. You have our word. 
Otherwise, you will disappear.’ 

“He waited for an answer. I gave him the 
only one that came into my head. “That’s too 
bad?’ 


“You have children,’ he went on. ‘Perhaps 


I could see them. Would you like me to tell 
them that I knew their father? Well? You don’t 
want to talk? If you let me leave here, they 
will come back. And this time they won’t stop.’ 

“I remained silent. He got up, but before 
he went he said, “The only thing left for you 
is to kill yourself’.” 

We have to resort to this rather long quota- 
tion as no summary can substitute it. And the 
world must know the truth. 


Accra Conference on Algeria 

The Acera Conference of eight African 
-States in a resolution expressed its concern at 
the continuance of the war in Algeria and the 
denial by France to the Algerian people of the 
right of independence and __ self-determination 
despite various United Nations’ resolutions and 
appeals urging a peaceful settlement, notably 
the offer of good offices made by the Moroccan 
and Tunisian heads of States. 

The Conference, the resolution reads: 

gol: Recognises the right of the Algerian 
people to independence and self-determination. 

2. Deplores the appalling scale of hosti- 
litiés and bloodshed resulting from the conti- 
nuance of the war in Algeria and urge an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities. 

3. Calls upon France (a) to recognise the 
right of the people of Algeria to independence 
and self-determination; (©) to enter into imme- 
diate peaceful negotiation with the Algerian 
Liberation Front with a view to reaching a final 
and just settlement; and (c) to put an end to 
her present military occupation of Algeria. 

4. Appeals to friends and allies of France 
to refrain from helping France whether directly 
or indirectly in her military operations in 
Algeria. ' a 

6. Affirms its determination to make every 
possible effort with a view to helping the 
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Algerian people towards the attainment of in- 
dependence. ! 

The Accra Conference of African States has 
reiterated what the people everywhere have 
been demanding for the past four years. The 
French Government does not, however, even now 
seem to be nearing any sensible course of action 
with regard to Algeria. 
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Maghreb 


One of the direct results of French colonial- 
ism, has been a new sense of unity amongst the 
people of North Africa. The New York Times 
gives a vivid picture in the following report: 

“Maghreb—‘the west? in Arabic—was the 
name given by the Highth Century Arab Empire 
to its holdings in North Africa from Egypt te 
the Atlantic. Present-day Arab nationalists 
have revived the nanre to denote their ideal of 
a union of the 24,000,000 inhabitants of 
Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. The primary 
obstacle to a new Maghreb is French rule in 
Algeria, the geographic heart of the area, where 
nationalist rebels are fighting for independence 
with the open sympathy of Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

“Last week representatives of the three 
lands met in Morocco to discuss Algeria and 
Maghreb. The participants were leaders of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front, the chief 
rebel group, and the dominant political parties 
of the independent nations. 

“Their major decisions were: (1) On 
Algeria, to recommend formation of a rebel 
government-~in-exile ‘after consultation with the 
governments of Tunisia and Morocco.’ (2) On 
Maghrek, to recommend formation of a perma- 
nent organization to work out the details of 
union. In addition, Morocco was understood to 
have promised the rebels she will open her 
border as a rebel arms route. 

“Although the decisions did not formally 
commit the Tunisian and Moroccan Govern- 
ments, they were regarded as indications of a 
trend in both countries toward formal challenge 
to France’s contention that Algeria is an inte- 
gral part of France. The Arab stand also is 
expected to intensify the political pressures 
within France, which for eighteen days has 
been without a Government as a result of a 
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The Gulf of Aqaba 

Places unknown to the -world have a way 
of eoming suddenly to prominence, in these 
days of world turmoil. Aqaba has acquired 
such notoriety through the Israeli troubles, as the 
New York Tumes reports: 

“The Gulf of Aqaba is a 100-mile-long 
arm of the Red Sea that touches Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, At its entrance is the 
three-mile-wide Strait of Tiran, in territorial 
waizrs of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. At its head 
is tre Israeli port of Elath, which gives Israel 
ACCESS by sea to the markets of East Africa, 
South Asia and the Far East. 


“In 1950, Egypt, after fortifying her side 
of the Strait of Tiran, imposed a blockade on 
Israeli shipping through the gulf. The breaking 
of tas blockade was one of the major objectives 
achieved by Israel in her, 1956 Sinai campaign. 
When Israel withdrew from Sinai, after destroy- 
ing -he Egyptian fortifications, a United Nations 
forc= took over the position at the strait. Israel 
has. warned that she would regard any future 
blockade ‘as an attack entitling her to exercise 
her inherent right of self-defence.’ ‘Traffic 
through Elath is small (currently 4,000 tons of 
dry cargo g, month, plus imports of oil in quan- 
tities which are substantial but are kept secret) . 
But the Israelis hope for considerable expansion 
in tte future. 

“Tsrael, with U.S. support, rests her legal 
claim to the right of transit through the Gulf of 
Agqaza on the principle in international law of 
‘innecent passage.’ This holds that shipping 
may pass through territorial waters, such as the 
Strait of Tiran, if it does not threaten the 
security of the coastal State. Egypt holds that 
the gulf is historically ‘Arab waters’ and that a 
technical state of war allows her to impose a 
bloczade under belligerent rights. Since Sinai, 
the Arabs have not backed up this claim with 
action. 

“Last week the Israeli view was implicity 
upheld by a U. N.-sponsored international 
coni2rence in Geneva which was convened to try 
to codify maritime law. The conference adopted, 
by « vote of 62—1, an article specifying that 
‘there shall be no suspension’ of innocent pas- 
sage. The article will bind only those nations 
that ratify the Geneva agreement. An Israeli 
delegate described the agreement as a ‘clear-cut 


decision’ for free passage. The Arabs abstained, 
and Saudi Arabia said it would not recognize 
the article. The likelihood, however, is that the 
Arabs will think twice before challenging 
Israel’s access to the gulf in the face of her 
threat to fight.” 


Indonesia 


In Indonesia, some party is fishing in 
troubled: waters as the adjoined report from the 
New York Times would show: 

“For ten: weeks the jungle-clad island of 
Sumatra has been the focal point of Indonesia’s 
‘shadow war.’ The rebels, who have proclaimed 
an anti-Communist regime in opposition to the 
leftward drift of President Sukarno’s Central 
Government, have faded into the undergrowth 
whenever Mr. Sukarno’s overwhelmingly supe- 
rior forces have appeared. 

“Recently the war has taken a new turn. 
The rebels, who did not command a single plane 
at the outset of the insurrection, have launched 
an alr campaign against the Central Govern- 
ment, harassing shipping in the archipelago. 
and strafing coastal ports. During the week the 
big Royal Dutch Shell oil refinery in East 
Borneo closed down after rebel planes attacked 
two British tankers in the area. 

“Where the insurgents have got the 
bombers is an international mystery. The rebels 
claim they bought them on the Asian black- 
market and that they are based on the rebel- 
held Northern Celebes. Jakarta during the 
week charged that it had ‘proof’ that the bomb- 
ers had been ‘smuggled’ into Indonesia from the 
Nationalist stronghold of ‘Taiwan and vere 
flown by ‘United States and Taiwan adven- 
turers .? boy | stad 

“President Sukarno warned the U.S., 
‘Don’t play with fire in Indonesia.’ He raised 
the spectre of Soviet bloc ‘volunteers’ aiding the 
Centra] Government and said, ‘If some circles 
assist the rebels, others would assist us and the 
results would be a world war.’ 

“Washington which has enunciated a policy 
of ‘strict neutrality’ in the conflict and barred 
U.S. arms shipments to either side, was dis- 
turbed. President Eisenhower was asked by 
correspondents to comment on the Jakarta 
allegations. Mr. Eisenhower declared, ‘Our 
policy is one of careful neutrality.” But the 
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President added that every rebellion ‘has its sol- 
diers of fortune’ and that he did not believe 
there was anything more in the Indonesian 
allegations than that.” 


“Search for Security” 

The weekly Vigil of Calcutta in a leader on 
April 5 under the above caption refers to the 
broader aspects of international security in the 
background of the unilateral Soviet suspension 
of further nuclear tests. The magazine, while 
welcoming the Soviet move as a step in the 
right direction, points to its limited character— 
not wholly due to Soviet reservations that the 
tests might be resumed if the Western States 
would fail to respond with reciprocal suspension 
of nuclear tests. 


One thing which- was not sufficiently clear 
to many, the Vigil points out, was the fact that 
a nuclear war would spell complete ruin to all. 
Governments couid not be depended to give 
guarantees against the happenings of a nuclear 
war. “In the final analysis,” the magazine says, 

“so long as the objects and constitutions of 
governments remain as they are, ‘agreements,’ 
even if made, will prove useless in a crisis.” 
In this connection it refers to the recent decision 
of the French Government to manufacture 
nuclear weapon in complete reversal of its 
declared policy to the contrary. 

So long as there was any chance of war, 
there would be the danger of the use of nuclear 
weapons. To dispell the nuclear thréat would 
necessitate the abolition of war itself. “But,” 
the Vigil comments, “war cannot be abolished 
without a fundamental change in the conception 
of security now prevailing among the govern- 
ments of the world. Such a change, again, 18 
‘impossible without a change in the conception 
of government itself. It has to be realized that 
in this so-called nuclear age the very concep- 
tion of a governmest dtefending with force of 


arms a nation’s territory or other values which in. 


other ages might be so defended, has lost its 
validity, because war has been rendered suicidal 
by the hew inventions. If there is need for 
defence, it has got to be concéived in other terms 
thin force of arms. Then, if defence by violence 
becomes self-defeating, the basis of the present 
constitution of governments goes. An institu- 


tion whose basic function is to wage or regulate 
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wars loses its principal raison d’etre in a con- 
text where war postulates total annihilation. 
It is illogical to think that war can be abolished 
by ‘agreements’ between the governments of 
the world. Such agreements might be useful for 
regulating or limiting wars for a period but in 
the present context limitation or regulation has 
no meaning because a war once started is 
bound to break the limits and become a nuclear 
war sooner or later.” 

However, there was obviously a feeling 
among the communities about the need of some 
sort of defence. When “agreements” and “negoe 
tiations” proved to be inadequate for abolishing 
war, the need arose for an alternative course 
of action. 

“The way to such a abedinte: * the Vigil 

adds, “has been shown by Gandhiji. The in- 
exorable logic of the situation is forcing men 
like Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall—not a 
pacifist but an-expert on military strategy—to 
the conclusion that defence in the nuclear age 
must eschew arms and become non-violent. He 
has given a detailed programme for a non- 
violent defence of Britain under possible Soviet 
attack and even Soviet occupation. What is 
remarkable about it is not that many of Sir 
Stephen’s proposals appear to derive directly 
from Gandhiji’s prescription—that was inevit- 
able—but that even those who still support the 
British Government’s defence strategy based on 
the H-bomb as the ultimate deterrent have 
treated Sir Stephen’s thesis with respect and 
admit that it calls for a point-by-point reply.” 
The Vigil points out three weak spots in 
King-Hall’s thesis. It says: 
“Unlike Gandhiji, he does not base his plan 
of action on the rock of an unshakable faith 
in ahimsa and its superior efficacy over force. 
It is doubtful whether without such a faith 
people can be trained to that degree of moral 
strength which will be necessary to carry out 
a programme of non-violent Rennes of the 
kind envisaged. 

“Secondly, the ere in which a swaconitenl 
political war in Sir Stephen’s programme is 
conceived does not seem to be in tune with the 
moral training necessary for -non-violent resis- 
tance. For this, it is not enough to have a fana- | 
tical faith in one’s way of life. Non-violence 
will be of no use for protecting anything wrong. 
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Sc the moral training for non-violent resistance 
uvist include purification of one’s own position. 
Girerwise, the resistance will. not rise above ‘be- 
in= passive resistance and will not yield the 
full frcits of non-violent resistance. 

“Tnirdly, Sir Stephen’s thesis, while it pos- 
tulates a declining military role for the state, 
ssumes the possibility that the task of train- 
inz the country for non-violent resistance can 
be taken up by the existing state apparatus,, 
mz=re or less unchanged. This is doubtful. For 
ncn-violent defence the community life will re- 
quire to be reoriented and reorganised at many 
pcints. In fact in a society capable of non-vio- 
lent defence the state as we know it at present 
_ w::l have worn away in many spheres, giving 
plzce to a variety of organs of power in which 
pomular participation will be more extensive, 
direct and creative. In spite of these lacunae, 
S:r Stephen’s proposals are a most significant 
ecntribution whose impact we are sure will not 
be limited to Britain.” 


iae Other View 
In contrast to King-Hall’s plan, or: rather 
hypothesis, the New York Tunes of April 20, 
gives the following summary of the controversy 
ttat has arisen in the U.S. War Department, 
ver the measures that have to be taken in view 
of the present situation: 
“The controversy over Pentagon reorgani- 
v-lon was summed up in these Byatenents last 


week: 

“President Eisenhower: “The waging of war 
by separate ground, sea and air forces is gone 
focever. * * * We must achieve * * * unity of 
our fighting forces.’ 

“Carl Vinson, House Armed Services Com- 
wittee Chairman: ‘The Department of Defense 
organization is essentially sound. * * * After 
al, the country won the last war.’ 

“The battle began seventeen days ago when 
the President sent Congress a strong plea to 
centralize the Pentagon. The opposition ranged 
from extreme partisans of one or another of the 
urmed- services, who demanded decentraliza- 
~ on, to more moderate groups which sympa- 
(<ized with the President’s objectives but felt 
be had gone too far. Eleven days ago 
t4r. Eisenhower warned he would wage a ‘real, 
card fight’ for his plan. 
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“Last week the debate grew warmer. The 
Administration sent its reorganization  legisla- 
tion to Congress and key members opened up 
on it. The President, in a nationally televised 
speech before the American,Society of News- 
paper Editors, vigorously defended it. 

“This is the set-up the President wants to 
change: 

“The Secretary of Defense is the overall 
boss of the Army, Navy and Air Force. He exer- 
tises his authority indirectly, through the three 
service secretaries and the military chiefs who 
are directly responsible for administration, 
training, research, weapons, military operations, 
ete.—and who can challenge the Defense Secre- 
tary. Army, Navy and Air Force combat units, 
in turn, are merged loosely into ‘unified com- 
mands’ which operate.under ‘unified comman- 
ders.” The Pacific command, for example, is 
under Admiral Felix B. Stump who takes his 
orders from the Chief of Naval Operations. But 
since the Air Force Chief is responsible for air- 
men, he can give orders to the air units in Ad- 
miral Stump’s command. The three military 
chiefs also function collectively, with a chair- 
man and a staff, as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a 
strategy planning board which advises the 
Defense Secretary. 

“These are the President’s proposals and 
the arguments on each side: 

“The proposal: The Defense Secretary would 
receive full and unchanllenged control over the 
services, the unified commands and their mili- 
tary operations. He—not the individual service 
chiefs—-would issue orders to the unified com- 
manders. He would control all weapon research, 
eliminating inter-service duplication and rivalry. 
Most controversial, he would be empowered to 
transfer functions and a small percentage of 
defense appropriations from one service to 
another. 


“The President’s argument: ‘We cannot 
allow differing service view-points to determine 
the character of our defenses. * * * Chiefs of 
individual services should not direct “unified 
operations * * *, Secretary of Defense autho- 
rity must be clear and direct *-* *. The Secre- 
tary should have greater flexibility in money 
matters [to provide] greater efficiency, more 
tesponsiveness to changing military require- 
ments * * *,? 
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“The opposition argument: The Defense 
Secretary would become a ‘czar’. He would pro- 
bably build up the Air Force at the expense of 
the Army and Navy. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress should run the’ armed 
forces. Senator Mike Mansfield charged that 
Congress was being asked ‘to surrender its 
authority over the purse and the designation of 
roles and missions.’ 

“The proposal: The Chiefs would delegate 
individual Service responsibilities to deputies 
and would function jointly as the Defense Sec- 
retary’s planning and operations staff. The 
Joint Chiefs and the Chairman, aided by an en- 
larged and streamlined Joint Staff (which would 
be responsible to the Chairman), would draft 
unified plans and direct the unified commands, 
relaying the Defense Secretary’s orders to the 
commanders. . 


“The President’s argument: ‘It is impos- 
sible longer to diffuse . . . strategic planning 
and the control of military operations . . 
among three competing services. -. . . Modern 
war demands . . . complete unity.’ 

“The opposition argument: The proposal 
would lead to creation of a ‘Prussian-style 
general staff? which would take over the country. 
The Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs would dictate 
military policy, leaving no room for democratic 
discussion or service advocacy. Mr. Vinson 
charged that the plan was dangerous because 
the men who made military plans would no 
longer have power to execute. them; he quoted 
Winston Churchill’s statement that ‘any clever 
person can make plans for winning a war if he 
has no responsibility for carrying them out.’ 

“The proposal: While the Army, Navy and 
Air Force would retain their separate identities, 
they would lose much. of their autonomy. Each 
service would continue to recruit, supply, train 
and equip its members. The service secretaries 
and chiefs would be downgraded; they could no 
longer present recommendations to the Congress 
on their own initiative or . conduct publicity 
campaigns to advance service interests. 

“The President’s argument: ‘The over-all 
efficiency of the Defense Department will be in- 
creased. The tendency toward service rivalry 
and controversy . . . will be sharply reduced.’ 

“The opposition argument: The service 
secretaries would become little more than 
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‘housekeepers.’ Service morale and loyalty 
would be shattered.” 


Ganatantra Parishad Arrest 


There was a demonstration by the Opposi- 
tion in the Lok Sabha on April 28, on the 
Ganatantra Parishad arrests in Orissa. The 
Statesman gave the following report: 

“New Delhi, April 28: Except for a few 
Independents, all the mnon-Congress members 
present in the Lok Sabha today walked out 
when the Speaker disallowed a sheaf of adjourn- 
ment moticns on the arrest of Ganatantra 
Parishad leaders in Orissa. 

“The walk-out climaxed an hour of heated 
argument with Opposition spokesmen charging 
the Orissa Government of ‘throttling democracy’ 
and ‘prostituting judicial processes for political 
purposes.’ : 

“Pandit Pant replied that the arrests were 
entirely wishin the jurisdiction of the State 


- Government and the Centre was not empowered 


to interfere. — 

“The Speaker held that while Parliament 
was concerned with the preservation of demo- 
cratic rights and civil liberties, the arrests had 
been made under the Indian Penal Code and- 
would come before the courts. 

“The House could only take up the matter 
if it was proved that they were motivated by 
political considerations. 

“He accordingly asked the Home Minister 
to use his influence to expedite the proceedings 
and make a statement on the subject within 
two or three days. 


“This did not satisfy the Opposition who 
insisted that the adjournment motions be held 
over until fuller information was available. 
Although the Speaker indicated at the outset 
that he would be willing to accept this course, 
he finally disallowed the motion on the ground 
that he had given enough opportunity to both 
sides to state their case. 

“ Ganatantra Parishad member, Mr. 8. 
Mahanty, spened the discussion by asserting 
that in Orissa ‘public opinion is being bludgeon- 
ed, the Constitution being raped and democracy 
being outraged.’ ji 

‘He argued that the arrests were not a 
question of law and order but a violation of the 
democratie rights to change the Government by 
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peaceful means. They offended constitutional 
safeguards and were therefore the concern of 
Parliament. 

“Mr. Mahanty was supported by Mr.-5. 
N. Dwivedi, 2a PSP member from Orissa ‘and 
Prot. Hiren Mukherjee (Communist) in con- 
struing the arrest of the Opposition M.L.A.’s 
as an attempt by the Orissa Government to 
retein power in spite of losing majority support. 

“The mildest Opposition speech came from 
the Communist leader, Mr. S. A. Dange, who 
asked the Speaker to consider whether as ‘the 
custodian of. parliamentary democracy,’ the 
Hceuse should not ‘be concerned with actions 
wr:eh reflected on its working.” 


Nehru on the Congress 

The Statesman gave the following report on 
April 20: 

“New Delhi, April 20: Before 1t concluded 
this evening, the conference of P.C.C. presi- 
denis and general secretaries heard Mr. Nehru 
strongly dispute the current belief that the 
Cozzgress had .grown weak in recent months. 


“Such ‘loose’ talk by the Opposition parties, 
and occasionally by Congressmen themselves, 
was ‘futile and useless, the Prime Minister 
declared. 

“While he admitted that the Congress 
suffered from many weaknesses, Mr. Nehru 
pointed out that these were no worse than the 
defciencies in other political parties. After 
World War II there had been a general decline in 
normal and political standards of the people as 
a whole and these needed to be raised. 

 *But with all that, the Prime Minister 
asserted, the Congress had by and large ren- 
dered effective service to the country both before 
and after independence. 

“An important pomt made js him in this 
connexion was that the present-squabbles within 
the Congress, though deplorable, were not 
altcgether new. They were, indeed, endemic and 
wera by no means absent in the days when 
Maiatma Gandhi was alive. 

“According to reliable accounts of Mr. 
Nekru’s speech, he did'not refer either to his 
own feeling of fatigue and staleness or to Mr. 
Dhebar’s desire to relinquish the office of Con- 
gress President, He, however, paid a tribute to 
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Mr. Dhebar for his able stewardship of Con- 
gress affairs during the past two years. 
“Although Mr. Nehru spoke generally 
about the obsolescence of old ideologies in the 
nuclear age, he did not refer to the latest policy 
changes by the Communist Party which were 
sharply commented upon by the Congress _ 
President yesterday. 


“Pandit, Pant, however, spoke on this sub- 
ject and observers noted that his tone was milder 
than Mr. Dhebar’s. The Home Minister inter- 
preted the Communist declaration of adherence 
to peaceful and democratic’ means as a tribute 
to the growing strength of the Congress. 


“Pandit Pant said that on paper the changes 
made by the Amritsar congress of the Commu- 
nist Party looked good, but it remained to be 
seen whether the Communists’ change of heart 
was genuine.” , 


Labour in Calcutta 


The following report speaks for itself: 


“Mr. B. C. Ganguli, Director of Opera- 
tion, West Bengal Government’s Transport 
Directorate, was stabbed on the left side of the 
abdomen in front of his office at P-11, Mission 
Row Extension, Calcutta, on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Mr. Canguli, who is about 48, was taken 
to the Medical College Hospital in a precarious 
condition. ~ 

“A police constable in plain clothes, who was 
on duty there, caught the alleged assailant, 
Krishnalal Kanjilal, a discharged conductor of 
the State Transport. 


“It is stated that Mr. Ganguli was attacked 
as he got down from his car to enter his office 
at about 10 a.m. A constable on duty at the 
ofice gate immediately secured ‘the alleged as- 
sailant. With the dagger still in his hand, the 
man resisted, freed himself after a few 
seconds, and tried to run away. Another 
overpowered him within a few yards. 


“The incident cast a gloom in the State 
Transport office. Mr. Ganguli is known to be 
a popular officer. The arrested man, aged about 
30, is said to have been dismissed from service 
about a year and a half ago on charges of mis- 
appropriation and Eee ‘ 
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POWER POLITICS IN INDIA ~ 
By Dr. SASADHAR SINHA 


Every schoolboy knows that the division of 
India in 1947 was an unmitigaterl disaster for 
the entire sub-continent. It was a catastrophe 
and for over ten years has continued to be a 
calamity not only for those directly ‘affected, by 
it—the peoples of the Punjab, Sind and Bengal 
—but for many others in India (and Pakistan). 
Indeed, all our post-indepengence problems—the 
refugee question, food shortage, foreign exchange 
difficulties, mounting expenditure on defence, 
strained relations with Pakistan, unstable inter- 
nal situation and above all continuing poverty— 
all stem from Partition. Instead of providing 
for a scheme of orderly cxchange of populations 
as part of the settlement with Britain, the 
matter was Icft to chance, with consequences for 
the whole world to see. For human suffering, 
for its tragic poignancy, the Indo-Pakistan 
refugee problem has no modern, parallel, unless, 
of course, one thinks of the masSacre of six 
million Jews under Hitler, only a slightly more 
horrible instance. In spite of the cheerful pro- 
phocy of many experts, the violent disruption of 
an essentially integrated economy immediately 
brought Intlia face to face with all kinds 
of shortages, foodgrains in particular, When 
we launched on our independent carcer, we got 
off to a good start, for our financial standing 
was high, but we have squandered our ass¢ts, 
largely to finance imports of rice and wheat and 


to buy equipment for defence. Nor has the 
promise of an early easing of food situation 
been fulfilled. Our huge expenditure on 


defence continues to be a colossal drain on 
our national resources, for, in spite of it, we 
are in no position to oppose a major enemy. It 
has brought us no security and has merely mae 
us increasingly more dependcnt on the leading 
Powers of the world for sheer survival, not to 
speak of progress. Meanwhile, the national mood 
of high expectancy has steadily given place to 
disappointment, if not disillusionment, The 
millenium is as far away as it ever was. It has 
been said that the division of India was British 
Imperialism’s parting kick. If that was so, it 
must be admitted that we at least invited it and 
even gloried in the way freedom came to us. 
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Hindu and Muslim, could have been unaware 
of what was in store for the country. It was 
not as though they were chopping up a log of 
wood to he distributed among rival claimants. 
They were dealing with human beings—millions 
of men, women anel children. But this is exacily 
what they did do. They wore bent on a 
settlement. But to what end, one asks? If one 
looks back to the war years, it will be recalled 
that the talk of division was not on the sidq@ of 
the Muslim League alone. An. important section 
of thy, Congress was also thinking along similar 
lines. Even in London, we heard echoes of such 
thoughts. In fact, I remember baing askeJ, by 
an important personality, who was then the 
Congress spokesman in» England, why Bengal 
should be so large, why it should not ba broken 
up. At that time, I took this to be merely a 
token of his characteristic cynicism but I] know 
better now. In retrospect, I realise that the 
partition of India had already been decided 
upon and his rhetorical question was only an 
attempt to draw mv out, There is also a hint 
of the shape of things to come in the book, The 
Discovery of India, which Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India, wrote during the 
war ‘and published in 1946, 

The British, of course, were conscious that 
they could not hold India for long after the 
war but at the same time they were not 
prepared io give her up without safeguarding 
their essertial interdsts. This was the raison 
de.re for their final decision to ‘acquiesce in 
Partition, although military opinion was opposed 
to it, but there was complete unanimity among 
the political parties in Grcnt Britain on the 
question and manner of ending British rule in 
India. Therefore, whrm Lord Mountbatten came 
to India to formalise tha transfer of power, the 
main pariies in the settlement, the British 
Government, the Indian National Congrass and 
the All-India Muslim League, were all agread 
on the basic issue of Partition. The choice of 
Lord Mountbatten, a national hero, was a genial 
stroke on the part of the Labour Prime Minister, 
Lord (then Mr.) Attlee, for a settlement the 
former brought about could not ba repudiated 


It is unbelievable that our leaders, both by any party in the United Kingdom nor could 
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the Indian parties derive much comfort from 
trving to play upon the differcnces in British 
Pacty politics. 

I can think of at least four reasons why 
the Indian National Congress decided to agree 
to the division of India, notwithstanding their 
pas: professions to the contrary. First, of course, 
was the general frustration in the country, which 
was relatively more pronounced among the 
lgacers than among the people. Both the Congress 
and the League leaders, many of whom were 
getting on in life, wantad power for themselves, 
almost on any terms. The unseemly haste with 
which they plumped for Partition was onc 
amcng many signs of this desire. The desire 
for power is all too human nor is it unworthy 
in a politician. But thcire is nothing to indicate 
that by holding out for unity our leaders could 
not have obtained more favourable terms than 
they actually did. Indaed, anybody familiar with 
wartime England will bear.me out that Labour’s 
anxiety to come to terms with India was 
actuated more by internal motives than by 
external considerations. Promises made to the 
British people during the war had to be made 
goad and this, they knew, could be done largely 
on the basis of ‘a setthemant with India. On the 
oth=: hand, there is no evidence to suggcst that 
the Labour Party was irrevocably committed to 
tha idea of partition. 

The advent of the Labour Government in 
1945 raised many hopes among the Congress 
leadars ‘and their optimism was_ superficially 
justiied. It would be easier, they argued, to 
come to tarms with Labour than with the 
Tories, not a very convincing argument, since 
our settlement with Britain was a “ational settle. 
ment on her part and not one betwean India 
am¢ the Labour Government. It is important to 
rdalise that whatever Government came to power 
in Britain after the war would, in any event, 
have sought a settlement with India and there- 
fore we should have lost nothing by waiting. 

The post-war intarnal situation in India and 
the zest of Asia must have been a source of 
greet anxidty to both the Congress and the 
Labour leaders. There was a_ revolutionary 
tem>er abroad, as is evidencel by contemporary 
developments, and the Congress Party probably 
thought that unless they came to speedy terms 
witL the British they would be overtaken by 
everts. This was, however, ‘an argument which 
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cut both ways. On the face of it, the Labour 
Government was as anxious for a settlement as 
the Congress but the latter was obviously in no 
position to bargain ‘as it had given the gams 
away already. 

Tha argument which, I think, really 
clinched the matter in favour of division was 
the memory of the past. Im the} olden days, 
Bengal and the Punjab had ‘always played a 
dominant role in Indian politics and, the 
struggle for leadership within the Congress be- 
fore the war, as is generally known, mainly 
turned on the question of eliminating Bengal’s 
influence from the Congress. There is no need 
to go into details but it can be presumed with 
a fair degree| of certainty—and the sequence of 
events since 1947 has confirme} this belief— 
that when the prospect of the division of India 
presented itself the dominant section within the 
Congress jumped at thq idea, for here was an 
opportunity to rule India unchallenged by eithar 
Bengal or the Punjab. Mahatma Gandhi ‘always 
ramained ‘a firm opponent of the dismemberment 
of India and his advice that the Congress should 
be wound up after India becamaq independent 
carries its own commentary. Being a shrewd 
judge of men he knew what was ‘at stake and 
the developments since his passing serve to 
underline his worst fears. It is of melancholy 
interest also to recall Sarat Chandra Bose’s 
plea for an independent unite? Bengal, which 
although probably an impractical idea at that 
time, showed at any rate a lively awareness of 


the tragic consequences that were to follow 
Partition. 
Appetite grows on what it feeds on. 


Unopposed enjoyment of power by the Congress 
sincg 1947 has not only led to increasing 
irresponsibility but also to unbounded ambitions. 
Outwardly, it is a democratic organisation but 
its method of working is through an inner 
coterie. The pattern of power, both within it 
and the Central Government, will clearly 
demonstrate that it has come more and more 
to be identified with a particular area, which 
indeed is the point of departure for a new 
sinister development in Indian politics. What 
is being aimed ‘at is nothing short of a 
calculated application of geopolitics to the Indian 
setting, that is, an ‘attampt to dominate 
the whole of India from a strategically advan- 
tageous position by a systam of checks and 
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balances, by a graduated system of patronage. 
Bengal and the Punjab have been put out of 
the way. Now it is the turn of the other parts 
of India to be subjented to the same process of 
emasculation. 


Let me explain. Look at the political map 
of India today and two things emerge. One, 
in drawing the State boundaries no uniform 
principle has been followed. Neither language 
nor size nor stability has been the determining 
factor. It is on the whole narrow political 
considerations which have guided the choice. 
The Maharashtrian claim to Greater Maharash- 
tra with Bombay as capital, for instance, has 
been denied for no valid reason. But the under- 
lying political motive is not far to seek. The 
massive strength of the South, which was an, 
essential element in the political balance of 
India, has been broken up, while some of 
Bengal’s legitimate territorial grievances have 
been ignored. ‘Two, the position of Uttar 
Prastesh remiains unrivalled as formely. It is 
not only the most populous State in the Union 
but also the most important politically. Ait the 
head of the States stretching right ‘across India, 
from the east to the west, it provides a fulcrum 
to the so-called Hindi block now in the making. 
Having seized control of the machinery of the 
Congress and the Central Government, it wants to 
give its power ‘an impregnable territorial basis. 
The insistent demand for the introduction of 
Hindi as the State language, now evident to any- 
body, is the inevitable concomitant of this un- 
folding process. A’ political structure without a 
dependable administrative foundation will always 
remain unstable and the obvious hope is that in 
the course of time the pre-emmence of Hindi as 
the official language of India would give the 
people from the Hindi-speaking areas, primarily 
Uttar Pradesh, a predominant share in the adminis- 
trative and other Government services, which is 
not the case at present. What has come to be 
known as Hindi chauvinism is thus a complex 
ambition, in which the linguistic is a compara- 
tively minor element. Its political implications are 
overwhelming, accounting largely for the grow- 
ing opposition in many parts of the country to the 
acceptance of Hindi as the official language. 


It would be a mistake to think that this 
ambition for political domination was not 
backed by an appropriate economic theory and 
practice, Indeed, in the modern context, politics 
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and econoriics are inseparable, one supporting 
the other. Broadly speaking, it would not be 
untrue io say that economic planning in India 
today is designed to strengthen the material 
foundations of the politically most significant 
part of the country and relatively to reduce the 
importance of the older established areas of 
economic activity. This is being done in the 
case of Eastern India by maintaining, or at any 
rate by not discouraging, the Cold War thal 
has plagued the relations between the different 
States of this region since British days although 
any reasonable man would admit that a political 
understanding or detente among them is the first 
condition of material progress for the people of 
this area who are among the poorest in India. 
Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam are the 
principal sources of economic strength of the 
whole of India and yet they have the least to 
say for themselves. Meanwhile, Calcutta, the 
largest port of India and the main outlet for 
the products of the entire Gangetic plain, is 
gradually being reduced in importance and 
Bombay’s status correspondingly enhanced, which 
incidentally explains why the latter city was 
denied to Greater Maharashtra. Any place which 
is likely to provide an ultimate rallying point 
for a challenge to the present repository of 
political power is being methcdically neutralised. 


Incidentally, the Zonal Council, which has 
been set up to co-ordinate the economic activities 
of Eastern India, is not concerned with its main 
problem which is political understanding. Other- 
wise, can one really satisfactorily explain why 
thcve is no solution to the refugee problem in 
Bengal? Can it be doubted that with adequate 
co-operation among thd Eastern States land 
suitable planning the settlement of the refugees 
would not kave taken place long ago? Or is 
it that our rulers are afraid of upsetting the 
presint demographic balance in this region to 
the detriment of their basic policy of checks 
ant: balances? 


Now we come to the heart of the problem. 
India is call2zd a Union of States but it must 
be realised that the States, at present, are 
beginning to count for less and less and more 
and more power is being concentrated at the 
Cantre. This tendency towards increasing 
centralisation is, indeed, the fons et origo of 
current powar politics in India. Through its 
central organisation the Congress controls all 
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its members in tha States and only those who 
lare prepared to suspend their right to private 
judgment, to dance to the tune of the Party 
bosses, have any hope of political preferment. 
The result is that, by and large few honest 
peosie have any chance, as mignbers of the 
Concress, of playing their part in the public 
life of the country. Another type of influence 
exe-cise]] on the States is through the Cemtral 
Gorernment’s financial control over development. 
Reffecting as it docs the dpmimant coterie with- 
in <he Congress, the infercnce is obvious, The 
resuit is that the legitimate interests of the 
States are sometimes overlooked and aid given 
ther: is looked upon as a favour ‘and not a 
righiful claim. Is it any wonder that there is 
widespread corruption in Indian public life to- 
gay and no radical attempt has bean mace to 
dea_ with it ? Patronage is the rule and what it 
implies in terms of power politics from the top 
dov-awards can well be imagined. 

Clearly, present trends in Indian politics 
am? administration are a challenge alikd to 
Indian statesmanship and Indian patriotism. 
If -hey are allowad to continue, they will mean 
the emd of India’s unity, which is meagre 
@noczh as it is, and we shall relapse once more 
intc chaos as we have done so often in the past 
threigh the operation of regional and personal 
aml-itions. Ajll Indians have a veste}|j interest in 
th¢ country’s unity, for disunity spells a worse 
fate for all concerned. But the way to unity is 
not through the concentration of powdr in a few. 
hancs but through its greater siffusion among 
the States, ‘by imcreasing opportunities fox 
material and cultural progress in the States, in 
the vindication of clementary justice for all 
Indgans, irrespective of their place of origin. 

As far as I can see tha immediate need: is 
to reverse the process of incrcasing administrative 
cen-ralisation and to restore genuine autonomy 
to che States. The country will thus truly be- 
corre a Union of States and cease to be a stalk- 
ing horse for an irresponsible oligarchy. It is 
in this manner that integrity and cfficiency in 
administration will be furthered and the deceucies 
brareht back into public Ife. In the future 
the Central Government should ba _ the co- 
orcinating agency of the common jntdrests of 
the country that it was originally meant to be. 
Tt should therefore confine itself to a few things— 
def=nce, foreign affairs, hmance any} communi- 


policies of the 
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cations. In oth@r matters, there should be as 
little interference in the ‘affairs of the States as 
possibly, for, as I have argued, Central inter- 
ference, in all its implications, is the major 
source of current ddamoralisation im Indian 
administration ‘and public life. Correspond- 
ingly, there shoul} be more direct dealings 
between the States themselves, again without 
the intermchliary of the Centre, so that they 
erow up as parts of a common .Organism and 
have an opportunity of finding solutions for 
their common problems through normal per- 
sonal contacts. 

Since} our root problem is poverty, the 
machinery of economic planning also needs 
drastic change. At prescpt, it is too centralised, 
too top-heavy amd far too remote from the 
poeple to be of effective use. If there is to 
be a central organisation at all it should bd a 
purely advisory am co-ordinating body; the 
major responsibility for planning should be 
thrown on the States themselves. Being closer 
to the people ‘and subjected directly to both 
constructive and destructive} popular criticism, 
they will be in a better position to respond to 
popular neekls as welll as to mobilise popular 
enthusiasm for the execution of the plan than 
is currently possible. This measura will at the 
same time dliminate very Jargely the 
element of patronage, an qvil inseparable from 
centralisation. 


Our foreign policy, too, raquires a new 
orientation, if our resOurces are to be us¢d to 
the best advantage. Non-alignment is too 
negative a concept to be of much constructive 
use, to the country. Charity begins at home, so 
we must make [ndo-Pakistan understanding the 
sheet-arfthor of our axternal relations. It will 
be of ultimate benefit to both India and 
Pakistan, for if wea succeed in bringing them 
closer, we shall at one stroke come nearer to a 
common solution of our dcfence and economic 
problems. Tha competitive economic and defence 
two countries have multiplied 
our problems without giving either of us 
economic or strategic sacurity. We must start 
thinking of geopolitics, not in the sense of power 
politics, but of our common economic and 
political destiny as part of a common geogra- 
phical area, clearly marked out from the rest of 
Asia, The clear lesson is that precious resources 
which are now being wasted can, given the 
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basic understanding, be put to constructive use 
for the first time, for the removal of the intoler- 
able poverty which weighs down the peoples of 
both countries, for the material and cultural pro- 
gress without which political freedom has no 
meaning. To talk of historic enmities is to talk 
nonsense. They ‘belong to the realm of the imagi- 
nation and not to reality. Europe at this very 
moment is going through a process of rcintegra- 
tion, bringing erstwhile enemics together in the 
defence of common interests, thereby proving that 
in international relations nothing can be taken as 
permanent. But, perhaps, I am anticipating. 


———— 
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In any case, however, you look at the 
problem of national unity, there is no future for 
the Indian people (and for the people of 
Pakistan for that matter) through the pursuit of 
power-politics either at home or abroad. It is only 
through a common sharing of power, national 
resources and opportunitics for material and 
cultural progress that true unity will be forged. 
Democracy and socialism will then cease to be 





THE U. N. AND THE KASHMIR PROBLEM 


By Pror. Dr. G. P. SRIVASTAVA, m.a., 


THE U.N. has been established with a view to 
maintaining international peace and security. 
For this purpose among other things, it is ex- 
nected “to bring about by peaceful means, anc 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement 
cf international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peacci”! Since its 
birth in 1946 the U.N. has tried to perform 
this all-important duty, the main burden of 
which has fallcn on the Security Council, the 
organ which is primarily responsible for it. Orfe 
tcst-case for it has been the Indo-Pakistan dis- 
pute over Kashmir which has defied solution so 
far and in which the members of the Security 
Council have not been able to adopt a detached 
and non-partisan outlook. 


BACKGROUND OF THE DISPUTE 

The Jammu and Kashmir State which is at 
present one of the fourteen States of the Indian 
Union was a semi-independent princely State 
ruled by Maharaja Sir Hari Singh when the 
British rulers abdicated power in India. On the 
eve of the transfer of power they declared that 
on the relinquishment of the sovereignty of the 
Crown in India, its paramountcy over the 
Indian States would lapse and the latter would 
become free to accede to either dominion or not 
to do so at all.? 

: Art. 101) of the U.N. Charter. 


. On this issue V. P. Menon who was the 
Constitutional Adviser of the Governor-General before 


mere catchwords without relevance eithcr to 
the present or the future. 
London, April 12, 1958. 

LL.B., Ph.D. 


Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the Governor- 
General of Pakistan had his eyes on Kashmir 
and he wanted to visit the State ostensibly on 
grounds of health, the real purpose being to 
persuade the Maharajah to accede to Pakistan. 
But the Maharajah declined permission to Mr. 
Jinnah to spend the summer in Kashmir and he 
also asked the latter’s Secretary to leave the 
State. On Ajugust 12, 1947, the Maharajah 
made a.proposal to both the Governments of 
India iand Pakistan to enter into a standstill 
agreement with them. The Government of 
Pakistan promptly agreed to the proposal and 
such an agreement between it and the Maha- 
rajah was signed on August 16, 1947. But the 
Government of India wanted time. Pakistan, 
however, was not satisfied with this tvpe of 
agreement. She cut off essential supplies to 
Kashmir and resorted to the economic blockade 
of the State in order to coerce it into accession. 
It also organised communal raids on the Kash- 
mir border. Actually, Major-General Scott, 
Chief of Staff of Jammu and Kashmir Forces, 
reported a number of border raids as early as 
August 31, 1947. Pakistan incited the Afridis 








partition and who became the Secretary of the States 
Ministry in independent India remarks: “I told Sardar 
(Vallabh Bhai) that under the Cabinet Mission Plan, 
the States need not join either of the Consti- 
tuent Assemblies but that they could have particular 
arrangements with the Government of the Dominion 
to which they were geographically contiguous.”—The 
Story of the Integration of the Indian States, pp. 93-94. 
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and tribal people to invade Kashmir.? More-and Kashmir National Conference. But on the 


over, a plot to kidnap the Maharajah and the 
Prime Minister, Shri Mehr Chand Mahajan, 
when they were to visit Bhimber on the border 
of the State on October 21, 1947, was also 
hatched. But instinctively the Maharajah can- 
celled his tour programme and visited the place 
one day earlier with the result that Pakistan’s 
game was foiled. F 

At this critical juncture the Maharajah 
who was wavering all this time firmly decided 
to fight Pakistan’s aggression and requested 
India for help. The Government of India re- 
plied that they could not give any help to 
Kashmir unless she acceded to India. On Octo- 
ber 25, 1947, Mr. Mahajan, the then Prime 
Mirister of the State was instructed to fly to 
India, if he could get a plane or to go to Paki- 
stan for surrender. But at that crucial moment 
Mr. V. P. Menon, the Secretary of the States 
Ministry of the Government of India, reached 
Srinagar. Hence, Mr. Mahajan was directed by 
the Maharajah to ‘accompany him to Delhi for 
talks on the question of accession and military 
aid. He met the Prime Minister and the Deputy 
Prime Minister and asked for immediate mili- 
tary help. In his own words, he said: 


“Give army, take accession and give 
whatever power you want to the popular 
party, but army must fly to Srinagar this 
evening, otherwise I will go and negotiate 
terms with Mr. Jinnah as the city must be 
saved.’4 


At this the Prime Minister flew into a rage 
and asked him to get out. But at that time 
Sheikh Abdullah who was in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s house and who was over-hearing the talks 
sent a slip to the Prime Minister who said to 
Mr. Mahajan that the Sheikh also was of the 
same view. In a moment the Prime Minister 
cooled down. 


Thereupon, the Maharaja slened the 
Instrument of Accession with the then Dominion 
of India on October 26, 1947. This request was 
also supported by Sheikh Abdullah, the then 
most popular leader and President of the Jammu 
CP ae PON Eh A I CR AOE TIT al ae 


3. Lord Birdwood saya that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment had no hand in these raids but they were 
enginecred by the Muslim League, the ruling party in 
Pakistan.—Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 54. 

4. Mehr Chand Mahajan. “Facts on Kashmir— 
Ii” in Amrita Bazar Patrika, dated June 7, 1957. 


suggestion of Lord Mountbatten the Govern- 
ment of India accepted the Instrument of 
Accession signed by the Maharaja of Kashmir 
provisionally subject to its ratification by the 
people of Kashmir through a plebiscite.® Lord 
Mountbatten “expressed the strong opinion that, 
in view of the composition of the population, 
accession should be conditional on the will of 
the people being ascertained by a plebiscite 
after the raiders had been driven out of the 
State and law and order had _ been restored. 
This was readily agreed to by Nehru and other 
ministers.”° The Maharaja being a Hindu 
hesitated to accede to Pakistan. At the same 
time he was unwilling to accede to India 
because of the composition of the population of 
the State. Actually “to the inordinate desire of 
coercing Kashmir into acceding to Pakistan, 
and the consequent devastation of the Happy 
Valley of Kashmir by the raiders is due the 
accession of Kashmir to India.” 


After accession Indian troops were sent to 
Kashmir by air. The same day, i.e., October 27, 
1947, Mr. Jinnah also ordered the Pakistan 
forces to March into Kashmir. There is a 





5. Mr. Mehr Chand Mahajan says that after 
Indian troops reached Srinagar negotiations started 
between the two Governments under the mediation of 
Lord Mountbatten. Mr. Liquat Ali Khan, the then 
Prime Minister of Pakistan came to Delhi and Mr. 
Mahajan was also called. One of the terms of settle- 
ment was plebiscite to which Mr. Mahajan was 
opposed. He says: “I raised the question about the 
meaning of the word. A dictionary was sent for and 
it was discovered that it did not mean a decision by 
direct adult franchise but it could be a plebiscite, if 
the duly elected representatives of the people accord- 
ing to the election law of the State supported 
the Maherajah’s accession and thig would be sufficient. 
By way of compromise I said this term would not do 
any harm ag the only politically conscious party in the 
State that could form a government wag Sheikh 
Abdullah’s party and it was of the same opinion as 
the Maharaja.”— "Fact on Kashmir IV,” in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, June 9, 1957. 


6. The Story of the Integration of the Indian 
States, p. 399. According to Mr. Mahajan, Lord 
Mountbatten advised the Maharajah to accede to 
Pakistan. He writes: “When I met him for the first 
time from the one hour’s talk I had with him, I in- 
ferred that the felt that there was no option for 
the Maharaja but to accede to Pakistan in view of its 
geographical situation, though he said that as Governor- 
General of India he would naturally like if His High- 
ness aciceded to India. On the second occasion he was 
brutally frank.”—"Facts on Kashmir—I,” in Amrit 
Bazar Patrika (Allahabad), June 5, 1957. 

7. Kashmir Story (Publications Division, Govern- 
ment of India), p. 46. 
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difference of opinion about Mr. Jinnah’s order. 
Lord Birdwood and V. P. Menon are of the 
view that he issued it after he heard that the 
Indian army had marched into Kashmir. But 
Mr. Mahajan is of the view that he issued the 
order without having any knowledge about the 
presence of Indian troops in Kashmir. But his 
Commander-in-chief refused to carry out the 
order unless the Supreme Commander had been 
consulted. The Indian armies rescued the Sri- 
nagar Valley from the raiders. But then it was 
discovered that they were receiving substantial 
support from Pakistan. They were not only 
supplied with modern arms and ammunition 
but also had bases in Pakistan. They drew 
ration from the Pakistan army and were trained 
by Pakistan army officers. In fact, the mys- 
terious leader of the raiders called “General 
Tariq” was later identified as Major General 
Akbar Khan of Pakistan army. To rout them 
it was necessary to destroy their bases which 
would mean invasion on a foreign country. At 
this stage Lond Mountbatten “pressed beth 
Gandhiji and Nehru to adopt his original sug- 
gestion to invoke the good offices of the United 
Nations Organisation. Nehru ultimately ac- 
cepted the suggestion, though some of his col- 
leagues had misgivings about the wisdom of the 
step.”® Therefore, on December 31, 1947, the 
Government of India referred the matter to 
the U.N. 


HANDLING OF THE PROBLEM By THE 
Securiry Councin 

Before the Security Council considered the 
problem its President sent an identical note to 
the two Governments informing them that the 
Council was about to consider the matter and 
appealing to them “without prejudice to any 
decision on the part of the Council, to 
refrain from any step incompatible with the 
Charter and liable to reSult in an aggravation 
of the situation, thereby rendering more difficult 
any action by the Security Council.” The two 
Governments assured the Council that they 
would not do any such thing. The Council took 
up this matter on January 6, 1948 and passed 
a resolution on January 17, 1948, calling upon 
-both the Governments to take immediately all 
measures calculated to improve the situation 


8. V. P. Menon, Tha Story of the Integration 
of the Indian States, p. 410. 
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and to refrain from those likely to aggravate it. 
It adopted another resolution on January 20, 
1948, establishing a Commission composed o! 
the representatives of three members of the 
United Nations, one to be selected by India, 
another to be selected by Pakistan and the third 
to be designated by the two so selected. 

The Commission was assigned the task of 
investigating the facts under Article 34 of the 
Charter. It was also called upon to exercise any 
mediatory influence to carry out the directions 
of the Security Council and to report how far 
the advice and directions of the Security Coun- 
cil to the two Governments had been carried 
out. By its resolution, dated April 21, 4948, the 
Security Council] increased the membership of 
the Commission to five.? This resolution also 
stated thet the Indo-Pakistan dispute over 
Kashmir was likely to. endanger international 
peace 'and security and recommended to India and 
Pakistan appropriate measures to bring about 
a cessation of fighting and to create proper 
conditions for a free and impartial plebiscite to 
decide ths question of accession. It passed 
another resolution on June 3, 1948, directing 
the Commission of Mediation to proceed with- 
out delay to the areas of dispute with a view 
to accomplishing in priority the duties assigned 
to it by the resolution of April 21, 1948. 

In the beginning Pakistan denied having 
anything to do with the raiders, although as 
early as April 20, 1948, the British Commander- 
in-Chief of Pakistan had suggested that the 
regular units of the Pakistan army should be 
sent into Kashmir and this proposal was put 
into effest in early May, 1948.7 But after the 
arrival cf the Commission in the sub-continent 
in July, 1948, Pakistan officially admitted the 
presence of its regular troops in Kashmir. In 
December, 1948, the Commission made certain 
proposals for holding plebiscite in Jammu and 
Kashmir after the restoration of normal eondi- 
tions. Both the Governments having accepted 
the proposals, the Government of India took 
the initiative in calling a halt to fighting. As 
Pakistan had by that time lost the initiative on 


SEE terres ted 





9. The members were Argentina, Belgium, Co- 
lombia, Czechoslovakia and the U.S.A. 

10. Actually Pakistan’s Baa marched into 
Jammu and Kashmir on May 8, 1948, although they 
were posted behind the line of the raiders since Janu- 
ary, 1948. See Lord Birdwood, YDwo Nations and 
Kashmir, pp. 67-68. 
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practically all the fronts, she readily agreed to 
a cease-fire which became effective from the 
midnight of January 1, 1949. The cease-fire 
line was settled six months later. 

The Commission adopted two resolutions, 
ore on August 13, 1948, which was divided into 
three parts, viz., cease-fire, truce agreement and 
the plebiscite and the other on January 5, 1949. 
It aimed at making the two sides agree to with- 
draw their forces so that appropriate conditions 
for holding the plebiscite may be established. 
But it could not seeure the agreement of the 
pazties. In March, 1949, the Secretary-General 
after consulting India appointed Admiral Ches- 
ter Nimitz as Plebiscite Administrator but he 
could not take over till the withdrawal of 
troaps had taken place. In December, 1948, the 
Commission proposed to the Security Council 
that it would be better if a single U.N. re- 
presentative with broad powers was appointed. 
The President of the Security Counc of tha’. 
morth, General McNaughton of Canada tried 
to Lelp a settlement but failed. In April, 1950, 
the Security Council appointed Sir Owen Dixon 
as the U.N. representative substituting the 
U.N. Commission to help the parties in de- 
milivarization, He was particularly authorisec 
to place before the parties or the Security 
Council “any suggestions which, in his opinion, 
were likely to contribute to the expeditious and 
enduring solution of the dispute which has arisen 
between the two Governments in regard to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir.” 

‘The first U.N. representative did not 
succeed in getting a withdrawal of forces. 
Therefore, he made a proposal for the division 
of the whole territory between India and Paki- 
stan and for holding a vote in a limited area. 
Wher he could not secure the agreement of 
parties he reported failure and said in his report 
that n his opinion it would be better to leave 
the metter to the parties themselves for settie- 
ment. He pointed out that the parties thought 
that the responsibility for a solution rested on 
the Security Council but the latter could settle 
the matter only after agreement between them. 
He sa:d when actual fighting was going on it 
was natural that the Security Council should 
intervene but even after cease-fire the initiative 
was thought to lie with it. He concluded: 

“The whole question has now been 
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thoroughly discussed by the parties with the 
Security Council, the Commission and my- 
se'f and the possible methods of settlemeni: 
have been exhaustively investigated. It 1s 
perhaps best that the initiative should now 
pass back to the parties. At all events J am 
not myself prepared to recommend any fur- 
ther course of action on the part of the 
Security Council for the purpose of assisting 
the parties to settle between them how the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir is to be dis- 
posed of.” 

On the request of the first U.N. repre- 
sentative to be relieved of his post, the Security 
Council appointed on April 30, 1951, Dr. Frank 
Graham as U.N. representative. He held talks 
with the two Governments during the summer 
of 1951. He took up the problem of demilitari- 
zation and was successful in narrowing the area 
of disagreement between the parties. In April, 
1952, he reported to the Security Council that 
both India and Pakistan had considerably re- 
duced their forces, although they could not 
agree on the final number to be stationed on the 
cease-fire line. He also arranged meetings of 
the representatives of the two Governments with 
himself acting as a mediator. But his efforts 
proved fruitless. On March 27, 1953, he sub- 
mitted his report to the Security Council] and 
pointed out the desirability of direct negotia- 
tions. In June, 1953, the Prime Ministers of the 
two countries established their direct conferences 
to arrive at a settlement but the problem could 
not be solved. 

In the meantime a Constituent Assembly 
was convened in Jammu and Kashmir in 1951 
to frame a constitution for the State. At that 
time Pakistan represented to the Security 
Council that the Assembly should not decide the 
question of accession of the State. Sir B. N. 
Rau, the Indian representative, therefore, clari- 
fied the position of the Government of Indig on 
March 12, 1951, in these words: 

“Honourable members will please note 
that the machinery of the Constituent 
Assembly was not devised only for Kashmir 
but for other similar units of Indian federa- 
tion as well . . . Accordingly, provision was 
made for a Constituent Assembly for settling 
the details of the Kashmir Constitution. 
Will that Assembly decide the question of 
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Aecession? My Government’s view is that 
while the Constituent Assembly may, if it 
so desires, express an opinion on this ques- 
tion, it can take no decision on it.” 
He reaffirmed this view on March 29, 1951. 
On March 30, 1951, the Security Council passed 
a resolution to the effect that the decision of 
the Constituent Assembly with regard to acces- 
sion would not be regarded as affecting the final 
disposal of the question of plebiscite in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


In February, 1954, the Constituent Assem- 
bly unanimously ratified the accession of the 
State to India and in November, 1956, adopted 
a constitution which legalised the status of 
Jammu and Kashmir as a unit of the Indian 
Union. It dissolved itself on January 26, 1957, 
when the new constitution was formally in- 
augurated. But Pakistan grew nervous at this 
and her then Foreign Minister, Malik Feroze 
Khan Noon requested the Security Council in 
a letter dated January 2, 1957, to meet at “a 
very early date” to consider the Kashmir ques- 
tion as he feared that India was taking steps 
to integrate the State into the Indian Union on 
January 26, 1957. Two days before this date 
the Security Council passed a resolution calling 
for a status quo in Kashmir and declaring that 
the convening of the Constituent Assembly and 
any resulting action regarding - the future of 
Kashmir would not constitute a disposition of 
the State in accordance with the principle 
embodied in previous United Nations resolu- 
tions on this matter. On February 20, 1957, the 
U.8.S.R. vetoed a resolution sponsored in the 
Security Council by four powers for sending 
United Nations forces in Kashmir for solving 
her problem. 

Immediately after its rejection the U.S.A. 
moved another resolution which proposed that 
the President of the Council, Gunnar Jarring of 
Swazen, should proceed to the sub-continent and 
confer with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of settlement of the dispute. He was to 
- report to the Security Council not later than 
April 15, 1957. This time-limit was extended 
by a fortnight and Mr. Jarring submitted his 
report on April 30, 1957. In his report he 
admitted his failure to make any concrete pro. 
posals for settling the dispute but pointed out: 
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“I gould not fail t6 take note of the 
concern expressed in connection with the 
changing political, economic and _ strategic 
factors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir 
question, together with the changing pattern 
of power relations in West and South Asia.” 

Obviously, he was making a reference to 
the various military pacts entered into by Paki- 
stan with a view to tilt the military balance in 
her favour as against India.14 In the course of 
his report he also remarked that 

“The implementation of international 
agreements of an @d hoc character, 
which has not been achieved fairly speedily, 
may become progressively more difficult 
because the situation with which they were 
to cope has tended to change.” 

Recently the Security Council considered. 
this report and discussed a five-power resolution 
providing that Dr. Frank Graham should again 
be requested to inquire into the question of 
augmentation of forces on either side and to 
help the solution. But since Soviet Russia 
threatened to veto it, an amended resolution 
deleting some obnoxious features was worked 
out by the Swedish representative. That reso- 
lution was passed by the Council on Decem- 
ber 2, 1957, notwithstanding the objection of 
India te it. The new resolution authorises the 
United Nations representative (Dr. Graham) 
to visit the sub-continent and to make recom- 
mendations to the parties to take appropriate 
action for the implementation of the U.N.C. 
I.P. resolutions and for a peaceful settlement. 
It also calls upon the parties to refrain from 
saylng or doing or causing anything to be done 
which is likely to aggravate the situation and 
to appeal to their respective peoples to maintain 
a peaceful atmosphere for the promotion of 
further negotiations. 


Issues INVOLVED 
Tha Kashmir problem has been before the 
Security Council for ten years but it has failed 
to solve it because of its fundamentally wrong 
approach to it. When India complained of 
Pakistan’s aggression in Jammu and Kashmir 


11. Even Lord Birdwood admits: “It ig impos- 
sible to deny that Pakistan, strengthened with modern 
arms of equipment, could, if she so wished, use her 
increased power to enable her to strike more effec- 
tively from off her soil into Kashmir,”—Two Nations 
and Kashmir, p. 143, 
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the Security Coiincil should have at the outset 
dezided whether the complaint of the Indian 
Gcvernment was justified or not by holding an 
incuest into the matter but it broadened the 
whole issue into a general consideration of thc 
relations between India and Pakistan. Frank 
Mcraes, the biographer of Pandit Nehru des- 
cribes it as “the wholly inexplicable attitude of 
the Security Council on Kashmir.” He also 
remarks: 

“It almost looked as if the Security 
Souncil was anxious not to treat aggressor 
and aggressed on the same basis but to put 
India rather than Pakistan in the dock.”!2 

In fact, going through the debates of the 
Security Council on the Kashmir problem, one 
is bound to get the impression that the Security 
Council has proceeded on the assumption that 
India has forcibly occupied a portion of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State which should right- 
fully go to Pakistan.13 It does not seem to 
have accepted the Indian sovereignty over 
Kashmir and has actually reopened the issue 
of accession of the State. It has never considered 
the question of that area which Pakistan has 
been illegally occupying for the last ten years. 
At bast it has regarded Jammu and Kashmir as 
a no-man’s land and has debated the question, 
as tc which State should acquire it. Thus it 
has treated the aggressor and the ageressed 
again on a footing of equality. This ‘attitude 
of the Security Council or to be more exact, 
some of its prominent members, has been 
strongly resented to by India. It may be pointed 
out here that even Lord Birdwood has indirect- 
ly admitted the legality of Kashmir’s accession 
to India. Moreover, in 1949, when Kashmir 
elected four members to the Constituent As- 
sembly of India, Pakistan complained to the 
U.N.C.I.P. that it was illegal. But the Com- 
mission. said that in- its view, “it is dificult to 
oppose India on purely legal erounds.” 

To many keen analysts of the international 
situation this attitude of the Security Council 

12. Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 397. 
_ 18. Even Lord Birdwood admits that “as the 
mquiry continued the sympathies of the Council 
notideakly moved towardg the Pakistan case, ‘Certainly, 
so far a3 the United States were concerned, Mr. 
Warren Austin left no doubt in the minds of tha dele- 


gates as to where his sentiments lay."—T'wo Nations 
and Kazthmir, p. 90. 


14, Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 62. 
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was due to two reasons. Firstly, due to the 
strategic position and military importance of 
Jammu and Kashmir, the important members of 
the Security Council, particularly the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain, could not be expected to 
remain disinterested judges. 

Although it cannot be maintained that the 
British Government in ahy way encouraged the 
raiders, it is difficult to say.so in the case of 
some individual British Officers. In this con- 
uiection V. P. Menon makes a very cautious 
statement. He remarks: 


“It is a fact that several top-ranking 
British Officers serving in Pakistan did have 
an inkling of these preparations and plans, 
though I do not suggest that they took any 
hand in their execution. ”15 


Brigadier Ghansara, Singh, the then Gover- 
nor of Gilgit, giving an account of the raid there 
stated that it was Major Brown, British Com- 
mandant of Gilgit Scouts who planted the 
Pakistan flag in Gilgit on November 3, 1947.16 
After this he sent a number of wireless messages 
to Pakistan reporting that her Government had 
been established in that area. The British 
Governor of the then North-Western Frontier 
Province, Sir George Cunningham, wrote a letter 
to the then Indian Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Rob Lockhart, that the tribal raids were to begin 
soon but the latter concealed it from the Govern- 
ment of India and the Defence Minister of 
India.17 The account published by Mr. G. K. 
Reddy, former Director of Public Relations of 
the Azad Kashmir Government in the Blitz, 
dated June 9, 1948, showed that the hands of 
General Gracey, the Commander-in-Chief of 
Pakistan, and Sir George Cunningham were not 
quite clean. 

The Maharaja had received information, 
regarding the contemplated raids about a month 
in advance. But he thought that his Dogra for- 
ces would be more than a match for any 
raiders. Mr. Mehr Chand Mahajan says: 


15. The Story of the Integration of the Indian 
States, p. 414. 

16. This story is confirmed by V. P. Menon, 
The Story of the Inteyration of the Indien States, 
pp. 404-5. 

17. Lord Birdwood says that 
mentioned Kashmir 
p. 58). 

18. A Bombay Weekly. 
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“But His Highness did not know that 
his British Commander-in-Chief had so dis- 
tributed the armed forces that they could 
not effectively function if such an attack 
came from across the border. Smal! units of 
the army had been split up from Gilgit, Leh, 
Poonch, Mirpur Koti, Kshtwar and along- 
side the border. Seven strong battalions had 
been made ineffective by having been spread 
over far-flung places.’® 


Secondly, Pakistan being a camp-follower 
of the Anglo-American bloc, it is natural for 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain to support her in 
her dispute with India. To them Pakistan 
would be a better custodian of Jammu and 
Kashmir than India, Thus the problem has be- 
come an issue in the cold war between the two 
major power blocs in the world. The fact that 
Pakistan is a member of the Baghdad Pac’ 
with which the two above-mentioned powers are 
also associated has complicated the issue fur- 
ther and the members of the Pact have openly 
lined. themselves up with Pakistan against 
India. Actually Turkey and Iraq, two members 
of the Pact, submitted an aide-memoire to the 
Government of India on May 4, 1956 and Jur- 
26, 1956, respectively showing their concern in 
the matter. 


At first India had no idea of securing the 
accession of Kashmir to herself. But the cir- 
cumstances in which the raiders started a reign 
of terror in Kashmir made India sympathetic 
to the sufferings of the people. V. P. Menon, 
who as Secretary of the States Ministry formu- 
lated the policy of the Government of India 
regarding Kashmir emphatically asserts: 

“We had no territorial ambitions in 
Kashmir. If the invasion by the raiders had 
not taken place, I can say in the face of any 
contradiction that the Government of India 
would have left Kashmir alone. Indeed, 
Lord Mountbatten on his return to England 
publicly stated that he had, on the autho- 
rity of the Government of India, informed 
the Maharaja that he was perfectly free to 
accede to Pakistan if he chose to do so.”?° 


_ 19. “Fact on Kashmir II” in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (Allahabad), June 7, 1957. 

But Lord Birdwood says: “The dispositions of the 
State forces had been previously decided by the Maha~ 
raja himself, Brigadier Scott’s advice being ignored.” 

—Two Nations in Kashmir, p. 56. 
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Actually according to Mr. Mahajan Lord 
Mountbatten wanted to persuade the Maharaja 
to accede to Pakistan. That is why the latter 
pleaded an excuse of ilIness on the last morn- 
ing of Lord Mountbatten’s visit to the State. 
The motive of the Government of India is also 
clear from the fact that she accepted accessior 


provisionally. F 

But it would not be correct to say that 
India has no interest in Kashmir. Actually her 
interest in the state arises due to four reasons. 
Firstly, she is of great strategic importance and, 
thus, necessary for the security of India. 
Secondly, she is the embodiment of the principle 
of secularism and a refutation of the two-nation 
theory on which Pakistan was founded. Thirdly, 
India has the freedom and progress of the people 
of Kashmir at heart. .Lastly, India has re- 
garded herself as inheriting the suzerainty of 
the British Government in India. In a speech 
in the Indian Parliament Pandit Nehru fre- 
marked: 

“Since she (Jammu and Kashmir) was 
not independent, it was our responsibility as 
the continuing entity to see that Kashmir’s 
interests were protected. I wish to say this, 
because it was undeniably our duty to come 
to Kashmir’s aid, irrespective of whether she 
had acceded to India or not.” 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, the Indian 
Defence Minister, speaking in the Security 
Council on October 9, 1957, also used q similar 
argument and remarked: 

“We are the legitimate successor to 
British authority in India. We are the suc- 
cessor State and even without accession we 
had an obligation to go to the rescue of the 
peoples whose land was being plundered and 
women raped.” 

The Indian case has been that India re- 
ferred the Kashmir situation”? which was likely 


20. The Story of the Integration of the! _Indian. 


States, pp. 413-14. 

21. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, 1949-53, p. 340. 

22. Goedrich and Simons point out: “The Charter 
contains no precise indication regarding what consti- 
tutes a ‘situation’. It may be presumed that 
the term is used to describe a set of conditions 
slightly broader in implication than a ‘dispute,’ which 
may be considered as a controversy in which the 
parties and the issues are capable of fairly definite 
determination."—The United Nations and the Main- 
tenance of International Peace and Security, 
pp. 230-31. 
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to endanger international peace and security to 
the Security Council under Article 35 of the 
U.K. Charter for investigation and settlement. 
Thus the Security Council could, according to 
the Indian point of view, only investigate intc 
the matter and make suggestions for the re- 
moval of the situation. As a first step, there- 
fore, she suggested that the Security Council 
should declare Pakistan as an aggressor anc 
ask ~he latter to vacate her aggression. But the 
Security Council has not treated the problem 
as a situation and has handled it as a dispute. 
Goodrich and Simons point out in this connec- 
tion: 

“The point may be considered esta- 
blished that it is for the Council itself to 
decide whether a question is a dispute or a 
situation if the determination is to be made. 
any of the cases brought to the Council as 
‘situation,’ such as, the Indo-Pakistan ques- 
tion and the question of the Greek frontier 
incidents have been, in fact, handled as d’ 
putes , 728 


according to the above-quoted authors in 
dealing with the Kashmir problem, “The Coun- 
cil ecncentrated its efforts on achieving a peace- 
ful settlement of the dispute.’’’* This, however, 
does not seem to be cénvincing as the same 
body went out of its way to declare China as 
ageressor during the Korean war and Soviet 
Russia in Hungary last year, although no useful 
purpose could be served by such action in these 
cases. RO ee 

Moreover, India cannot understand how the 
aggressor and the victim of aggression can be 


placec on the same footing. In fact, neither the. 


Security Council Resolution of April 21, 1948, 
nor the U.N.C.I.P. Resolution of August 13, 
1948. did so. Both these resolutions proposed 
that first the Pakistani nationals and forces 
shoule be withdrawn and then Indig, should also 
reduce her forces to the minimum for maintain- 
ing peace and security in the State. The U.N. 
C.I.&. Resolution referred to above which was 
accepted by Pakistan stated: 


28. Ibid, p. 281. But Lord Birdwood says that 
“acting ag it did under Chapter VI of the Charter, the 
Security ‘Council could only say what should be done. 
Its reenmmendations were therefore but pious hopes, 
depending on their acceptance by the two parties con- 
cerned.”—Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 92. 

24. Ibid, p. 61. 
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“As the presence of troops of Pakistan 
in the territory of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir constitutes a material change in 
the situation since it was represented by the 
Government of Pakistan before the Security 
Council, the Government of Pakistan agrees 
to withdraw its troops from the State.” 

After two years Sir Owen Dixon, the U.N. 
representative said that 


“When the frontier of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir was crossed on, I be- 
lieve, October 20, 1947, by hostile elements, 
it was contrary to international law, and 
that when, in May, 1948, as I believe, units 
of the regular Pakistan forces moved into 
the territory of the State, that too was in- | 
consistent with international law.” 

In this connection it is refreshing to note 
that when the matter was being considered by 
the Security Council in February, 1957, the 
Colombian delegate pointed out that India 
accepted the U.N.C.I.P. Resolution of Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, after a number of assurances asked 
for ly Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, in his letter of December 20, 1948, to the 
Chairman of the U.N.C.1.P. were given to 
him. But according to the Times of Indta®® 
Pandit Nehru wrote the letter on August 20, 
1948, and the assurances asked for were given 
to him before Indig accepted the U.N.C.I.P. 
Resolution of August 13, 1948. ‘They were as 
follows: 

1. Responsibility for the security of the 

State rests with India. 

2. The sovereignty of Jammu and Kash- 
mir Government over the entire terri- 
tory of the State shall not be brought 
into question. 

3. There shall be no recognition of the 
Azad Kashmir Government. 

4. The territory occupied by Pakistan 
shall not be consolidated. 

5. Pakistan shall be excluded from all 
affairs of Jammu and Kashmir. 

As qa result of further correspondence the 
following additional assurances were given to 
the Government of India: 

(a) The plebiscite proposals shall not be 

binding upon India if Pakistan does 
not implement Part I (cease-fire) 


25. Delhi Edition, February 22, 1957. 
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and Part II (Truce) of the Resolution 
of August 18, 1948. 

There shall be a reversion of the 
administration of the evacuated areas 
in the north to the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir and its defence 
to the Government of India. 

“Azad Kashmir” forces shall be dis- 
banded and disarmed. 


That none of these conditions has been ful- 
filled is common knowledge. Pakistan has still 
not vacated her aggression over a portion of the 
State and is forcibly keeping it under her iron 
heel. This is evident from the fact that on 
November 1, 1957, the Pakistan Socialist Party 
demanded immediate elections and restoration 
of democracy in the so-called “Azad Kashmir 
territory.”’ Moreover, recently prominent lead- 
ers of the Pakistan-occupied area of Kashmir 
in an open letter complained of the presence 
of a ‘reign of terror’ in Gilgit and Baltistan. 

India has, therefore, emphatically asserted 
that the plebiscite which she promised to the 
people of Kashmir (and not Pakistan) could 
only take place after Pakistan vacates her 
ageression. In fact, Mr. Gunnar Jarring in his 
report submitted to the Security Council on 


(b) 


(c) 


April 30, 1957, pointed out that the Indian case ~ 


as represented to him was that two factors stood 
in the way of the implementation of the tw- 
U.N.C.I.P. Resolutions. In his own words, 
“The first of these was that Part I of the reso- 
lution of August 18, 1948, and in particular 
Sections B and E, had in their (Indian Govern- 
ment’s) view, not been implemented by the 
Government of Pakistan.” The second im- 
pediment which related to Part JI of the above- 
mentioned resolution was that the Security 
Council had so far not expressed its views on 
Pakistan’s aggression over Indian territory. 
Pakistan has contended that the accession 
of Jammu and Kashmir was fraudulent. It has 
charged India with trying to destroy Pakistan. 
It has also charged India with genocide, although 
actually the boot is in the other leg. Pakistan 
has nearly eliminated the minorities in her 
western wing and she is now determined to put 
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26. Section B of Part [I of the U.N.C.I.P. 
Resolution of August 13, 1948, envisaged a military 
status quo while Section EF assured “an atmosphere 
favourable to the promotion of further negotiations.” 
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an end to them in the eastern wing. The har- 
rowing tales of constant and unprecedented in- 
flux of refugees from Eastern Pakistan into 
India which are reported in the daily press are 
an irrefutable evidence of this sadistic policy 
of Pakistan. 


MISTAKES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

In handling this complicated problem, tne 
Government of India have made a number of 
mistakes. It may be regarded as being wiser 
after the event to say that the Government 
of India should have unconditionally accepted 
the Instrument of Accession signed by the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir?’ and also 
that they should not have referred the matter 
to the U.N. Perhaps, in the circumstances in 
which these decisions were taken they were or 
they seemed to be proper. But one more criti- 
cism has been made that having decided to refcr 
the matter to the Security Council the Govern- 
ment of India should have done so under 
Chapter VII which is concerned with acts of 
aggression and not Chapter VI which deals with 
“Pacific Settlement of Disputes.” Frank Moraes. 
the biographer of Pandit Nehru who has made 
this criticism, says: 


“By invoking Chapter VI India en- 
abled the Council to traverse a field which 
included charges by Pakistan of genocide 
against India instead of pin-pointing the 
issue of Pakistan’s aggression against 
India, ”28 


But it may be pointed out here that it 
would not have made much difference if Chap- 
ter VII was invoked. In fact, as pointed out 
earlier, the Security Council has treated this 
matter as a dispute and not as a, situation and 
in February, 1957, it even discussed a, proposal 
to send its force in the area. 


27. As the cases of a number of other States, 
such as, Junagadh and Hyderabad were being tackled 
at the same time, the Government of India wanted 
to follow a consistent policy in the matter of accession. 
Pandit Nehru in a broadcast from New Delhi on 
November 2, 1947, outlined the policy of the Govern- 
ment of Ind a in these words: “And here let me make 
clear that it has been our policy all along that where 
there is a dispute about the accession of a State 
to either Dommion, the decision must be made by the 
people of that State. It wag in aceordance with this 
policy that we added a proviso to the Instrument of 
Access'acn of Kashmir.”—Jndependence and After, 


iy a 
28. Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 395. 
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But there is no doubt that the Government 
of India committed a number of mistakes i 
handling this problem. When the Maharaja 
made an offer to enter into a Standstill Agree- 
ment with India she did not take timely action. 
V. P. Menon says in this connection: 

“Pakistan signed a standstill agreement. 
But we wanted time to examine its impli- 
cations. We left the State alone. We did not 
ask the Maharaja to accede, though, at that 
time, as a result of the Radcliffe Award, the 
State had become connected by road with 
tndia.”’9 

The reasons given for this indifferent atti- 
tude of the Government of India by the same 
author are the peculiar problems of the State 
‘arising out of the composition of the population 
and the pre-occupation of the Government of 
India with other States.. But they hardly seem 
to absolve the Government of India of their 
responsibility in the matter. This actually 
meant that from August 15, 1947, till October 
25, 1947, the Government of India had no 
formal relations with Jammu and Kashmir. It 
is quite possible that this attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India may have encouraged Pakistan 
to pursue its nefarious design of coercing Kash- 
mir into submission, 

In Pandit Nehru’s own words: 

“In September, news reached us that 
tribesmen of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince were being collected and sent to the 
Kashmir border. In the beginning of Octo- 
ber events took a grave turn. Armed bands 
moved into the Jammu Province from the 
neighbouring districts, West of the Punjab, 
committed serious acts of depredation on the 


29. Tha Story of thd Integration of the Indian 
States, p. 395. Mr. Mehr Chand Mahajan comparing 
the indifferent attitude of the Government of India 
with the attitude of Pakistan says: “What did India 
do on tha other hand? When we got news of the raid, 
we sent our Deputy Prime Minister with a letter from 
His Highness to the Prime Minister of India. I also 
sent personal letters, asking help on humanitarian 
grounds to save us from this unprovoked act of 
ageression. We also sent with him a letter of acces- 
sion. The British Prime Minister was approached by 
cable but no résponse came. 24th and 25th the two 
most anxiaus and most exciting days we passed but 
no reply came from anywhere.’ He goes on to say: 
“Pakistanis were giggling and were too sure to capture 
us and take possession of the whole State while India 
was neither giving help nor sending even a reply to 
our request.”—‘Facts on Kashmir—II” in Amrita 

Bazar Patrika (Allahabad), June 7, 1957. 
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local inhabitants, burnt villages and towns 
and put a large number of people to death. 
Refugees from these areas poured into 
Jammu .’8° 


Yet the Government of India took no 
action except writing letters to Pakistan whi 
were not even acknowledged. Even after the 
accession of the State till the reference of the 
matter to the U.N. on December 31, 1947, the 
Government of India did not take firm action 
in driving out the raiders from Pakistan. One 
more year elapsed between the reference of the 
matter to the U.N. and the cease-fire on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949.31 During this period the raiders 
should have been doggedly chased out. Even 
the U.N.C.I.P. said in so many words that 
Pakistan utilised the period when the Commis- 
sion was in active negotiation with the two 
parties to consolidate her position. But the 
Government of India made a half-hearted effort 
to drive out the raiders and proposed a cease- 
fire when the enemy had lost the initiative on 
practically all fronts and was handicapped in 
several ways. 

India allowed the question of accession of 
the State to be reopened by the Security Coun- 
cil. In the words of Mr. Mahajan: 


“The question of accession of the State 
was outside the Charter of the Security 
Council and it had no jurisdiction to enter- 
tain it at the instance either of India or 
Pakistan, as under the Act of Independence 
it was only within the competency of the 
ruler of the State or of the Government that 
was established under his authority and of 
which he was the constitutional head.”8? 


Indian diplomacy also has not been effec- 
tive enough to help us in attaining success in 
regard to the Kashmir dispute. Even the 
American friends of India are of the view that 
the Indian case has been legally unassailable. 
Mr. Chester Bowles who was the American 
Ambassador in India from 1951 to 1953, re- 
marks: 





30. Independence and After, pp. 60-61. 

Si. Even an official publication, Kashmir Story 
admitted that “while, after July 15, military acti- 
vity on our side was confined to defensive and ‘mopping 
up’ action, Pakistan was steadily exploiting the situa- 
tion in our endeavour to gain the offensive,” p. 62. 

32. “Facts on Kashmir—Il” in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (Allahabad), June 8, 1957. 
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“As ambassador to India it had been 
my responsibility to study carefully the 
legal and political aspects of the Kashmir 
question. It was my belief that on this issue 
the Indians have always had a justifiable 
legal claim .#8 

But there is no doubt that at least in the 
beginning India spoilt her case by not playing 
her cards well. Mr. Mehr Chand Mahajan 
remarks: 

“In my humble opinion, the represen- 
tatives of India in the Security Council ex- 
cept perhaps on the last occasion were not 
able to bring out the strong points in India’s 
favour during the debate. Possibly they 
were not apprised of all the facts in support 
of their contentions. Mr. Krishna Menon, 
for the first time fought the battle with 
vigour and bravery in ‘a heroic manner but 
single-handed and approached the case from 
a true angle of vision, but he too was handi- 
capped for want of material of convincing 

“nature . . . Possibly Mr. Krishna Menon 
also found himself embarrassed by uncalled 
for and gratuitous commitments made in the 
past. 34 

Moreover, the policy of non-alignment 
which India has adopted in the international 
field has not been helpful in solving this pro- 
blem. In fact, it has made its solution more 
difficult. It has made Indig friendless and for- 
Jorn in the comity of nations. Speaking at 
Caleutta on August 25, 1957, Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, the Indian Defence Minister, 
sald: : ° 

“While we have no enemies in the world 
we have none too friendly a country at the 
present time.” 


But it may be asked who is responsible for 
this? If India is trying to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for other countries why cannot she 
rely on them for the advocacy of her cause? Mr. 
Asoka Mehta, the P.S.P. leater, speaking at 
Nagpur on February 2, 1957, said that in spite 
of the personal popularity of our Prime Muinis- 
ter we could not gather “any support for our 

cause.” He went on to say: 
. “Justice is on our side and yet when we 
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33. The New Dimensions of Peace, p. 174. 
34. “Facts on Kashmir—I” in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (Allahabad), June 5, 1957. 
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go before the bar of world opinion we are 
insulted and accused of intransigence.” 

Moreover, by his undiplomatic talks some- 
times our Prime Minister annoys foreign powers 
to the detriment of our national interest. As for 
example, the question of the entry of Red China 
in the U.N. has become an _ obsession with 
India so much so that she has even stolen a 
march over the U.§.S.R. in this matter. She 
pleads the cause of China in season and out of 
season in every international gathering to the 
great annoyance of the U.S.A. And what is 
the attitude of China towards the Kashmir pro- 
blem? In the last winter when the Kashmir pro- 
blem was before the Security Council, the 
Chinese Prime Minister visited India and the 
only words which fell from his lips were that 
it was a matter for the two countries to decide 
among themselves. Similarly, India made the 
cause of Egypt her own during the last Suez 
crisis. It is not suggested here for a moment 
that India should not champion just causes or 
that she should be a hypocrite. But India could 
have avoided being so boisterous as she was 
with the result that she antagonised England to 
the point of exasperation. India’s critical atti- 
tude towards the U.S.A. and England resulted 
in-an anti-Indian feeling in the two impor- 
tant-members of the Security Council culminat- 
ing in February, 1957, in the four-power resolu- 
tion for stationing United Nations forces “n 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, 
described this resolution as “collective aggres- 
sion or collective approval of aggression” on 
February 21, 1957. Moreover, speaking at Kanpur 
on March 4, 1957, he charged the U.S.A. and 
Britain with deliberately trying to humiliate 
India on the Kashmir issue.?> But did we not 
humiliate Britain on her Suez debacle? Do we 
not humiliate the U.S.A. often by vehemently 
criticising her foreign policy? To the present 
Writer it seems very necessary that the Prime 
Minister of so large and important a country as 
India should not make so many speeches and 
statements about the affairs of others. It com- 
ports with our self-respect and dignity that our 





35. Addressing a Press conference at Tokyo on 
October 7, 1957, Pandit Nehru said that there was 
“sative international gangsterism” in Kashmir and 
“some of the great powers who talk about aggression 
in other places,’ were supporting it in Kashmir. 
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Erime Minister should not unnecessarily meddle 

in others’ affairs and should only state his 

opinion if somebody is keen to know it. 
PLEBISCITE 

The question of plebiscite is quite dead 
now. It was an offer made by the Government 
af India to the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
and not to Pakistan or even the U.N. Her 
stand has been that the question of plebiscite 
arises only when Pakistan vacates her aggres- 
sion.’ Pakistan has not done so so far. On the 
ccher hand, she has in the meantime augmented 
her power by obtaining military aid from the 
‘U.S.A. and by joining the §.E.A.T.O. and 
the Baghdad Pact. This has changed the pat- 
ten of power relations in Asia.°° In fact, ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Consultative Com- 
meitee of Parliament on Foreign Affairs on 
November 15, 1957, the Prime Minister re- 
marked that the Security Council as constituted 
at present was really the “Baghdad Pact Coun- 
cil.”? Due to these reasons Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Me=non, the then Minister without portfolio of 
the Government of India, winding up the foreign 
affairs debate in the Lok Sabha on March 28, 
1857, stated that the offer of plebiscite had 
lapsed as its preconditions had not been ful- 
filled. 

India’s point of view with regard to Kash- 
nrr is being gradually better understood now by 
the liberal andj enlighttened sections of the world 
press. In October, 1957, the News Chronicle 
pudlished a report from its New Delhi corres- 
pocrdent who wrote: 

“T ‘am convinced that the much-criticised 
Premier of India is right. A plebiscite in 
Kashmir would be a, folly,” because it would 
end m a wholesale slaughter between Hindus 
and Muslims and might “be a spark which 
ignites the holocaust of a deep space atomic 
war,” 

The correspondent, Miss Patridge, also 
poammted out that even if a plebiscite is held, it 
would not yield any clear-cut result because in 
-Jarmmu, the Hindn majority would vote for 
India while in the valley of Kashmir where 





26. Tiven Mr. Gunnar Jarring admitted thig in. 


his report to the Coundil. Moreover, Dr. Herbert 
Evatt, the opposition leader of Australia, told a Press 
conference in New Delhi on July 20, 1957, that the 
Amencan military aid to Pakistan had rendered the 
ae of the Kashmir problem more difficult than 
@ ' 


there is a Musiim majority, the verdict would 
be pronounced in favour of Pakistan. Moreover, 
near the cease-fire line where the raiders com- 
mitted excesses the people were in favour of 
India. Thus even a plebiscite would, according 
to her, end in the partition of the State of | 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

In fact, the recent attitude of our Govern- 
ment is quite realistic. A plebiscite is not neces- 
sary after ten years’ wrangling specially when 
the Constituent Assembly of Jammu and Kasb- 
mir has itself approved the accession of the 
State to India as final. There is a fully demo- 
cratic Government in the State’? which- has 
made rapid progress under it. This was testified 
to by no less a person than Lord Attlee; former 
Frime Minister of Great Britain, when he 
visited Kashmir last year. 


Thus the chapter of plebiscite is a closed 
one so far as the Government of India is con- 
cerned,?® although it is interesting -to note that 
with regard to the suggestion. of Mr.. Gunnar 
Jarring at the Security Council: meeting on 
November 13, 1957, that the questions of acces- 
sion arid plebiscite should be referred to the 
International Court of Justice for advisory 
opinion, India has said that she would examine 


. this proposal with an’ open mind while Pakistan 


has totally rejected it. In fact, India has more 
or less reconciled herself to the partition of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Even Mr. Chester 
Bowles is of the view that a solution could be 
found only if some kind of partition of the State 
was accepted. He remarks: 

“Ti have always felt that with a 
little more flexibility on the part of 
the Security Council, and particularly on the 
part of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, an agreement might have been 

- reached in the winter of 1952. At that time 


37. Taya Zinkin, the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, wrote in a despatch to that 
paper about the last general eleations in Jammu and 
Kashmir that they were free and fair, a 
_ , 38. Lord Birdwood says that “having made the 
iitial concession to idealism, he (Nehru) gradually 
re-orientated his views and searched constantly for the 
means by whith he could rationalise hig own inter- 
pretation of a plebiscite and the method by which 


‘it ig to be conducted. For him the plebiscite became 


a dilemma. Each time the subject is mooted a fresh 
delay is introduced, until it seems dlear that the 
motive has become one of so postponing the evil day 
ag to render it for practical reasons beyond our “reach.” 
—TPwo Nations and Kashmir, p, 192 . 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in conversation with Mr. Walter Nash, Prime Min‘ster of 
New Zealand 
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there was considerable indication that if the 

Azad Kashmir area, then occupied by Paki- 

stan troops, were given outright to Pakistan 

and the Jammu and Ladakh areas, which 
are comprised almost wholly of Hindus and 

Buddhists, given outright to India, it might 

have been possible to agree on a plebiscite 

confined to the valley of Kashmir itself.’ 

Pandit Nehru’s biographer writes: 

“On Kashmir, it must be confessed, 
Nehru’s mind is now virtually a closed 
book.’’4° 

At another place he says that 

“His own attitude to the Kashmir pro- 
blem has hardened until it now seems almost 
ossified into a wilful determination to con- 
geal the position on the cease-fire line allow- 
ing only for some minor local adjustments. 
He appears no longer prepared to trust the 
holding of a plebiscite to the tender mercies 
of countries whose basic bona fide on Kash- 
mir he distrusts.’41 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the 
U.N. has not been quite fair to Indig in deal- 
ing with the Kashmir problem. Speaking at 
Srinagar (Kashmir) Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the 
labour leayer cf Great Britain, said on April 7, 
1957, that although he did not want to criticise 
the world organisation, it seemed to him that 
U.N. was unconsciously creating difficulties in 
the way of a settlement in Kashmir. Mr. Ches- 
ter Bowles has also found fault with the U.N. 
and the American personnel which cannot escape 
its share of blame in the matter. He says: 

- “Despite the high calibre of these men, 

and all the good will in the world, the U.N. 

effort to achieve a Kashmir settlement in- 

evitably took on the character of an Ameri- 
can operation. In a situation where passions 
run high, we have not only failed to achieve 

a, settlement but have inevitably come in 

for a sharp criticism.’’4* 

But probably some responsibility for this 
lies on India also because, as already pointed 
out, by her foreign policy and the occasional 
undiplomatic outbursts of her Prime Minister, 
she has annoyed some of the major Western 
powers. But Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister 
of India, is of the view that India may have to 


39. Ambassadors Report, p. 253. 
40. Frank Moraes: Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 398. 
41. Ibid, p. 397. 


Ambassador's Report, p, 254. ~ 
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face minor difficulties on account of her foreign 
policy but ultimately she would gain. Answer- 
ing his critics in the Lok Sabha on May 16, 
1957, during the debate following the President’s 
address on the convention of the Second Parlia- 
ment, he remarked: 

“Vou have to understand qa basic thing 
and it is that we have to bear the conse- 
quences of our not joining any military 
alliances or potver bloc. I am, however, sure 
that in the ultimate analysis we will gain 
by remaining unaligned.” 

With. regard to the advocacy of our cause 
it should be pointed out that “if India initially 
made some tactical mistakes both in Kashmr 
and at Lake Success’#® her present stand is, 
no doubt, a realistic one. 

Actually, bowever, the reference to the 
U.N. has proved to be very unfortunate and 
that august world oryanisation cannot even 
claim, except very indirectly, the credit for the 
cease-fire.** In fact, Goodrich and Simons go 
to the extent of saying that the U.N. cannot 
solve this matter. The two authors remark that 

“Tt seems unlikely that the original 
programme endorsed by the Council for a 
plebiscite under United Nations supervision 
will ever be carried out, or that a satis- 
factory settlement along other lines is immi- 
nent . . . It is unlikely, however, that any 
settlement by resort to force will be at- 
tempted or, if attempted, will succeed, for 
although neither the Council nor individual 
member-States have been willing to bring 
substantial pressure to bear on the parties, 
either or both would be quite likely to do 
so if the situation were to deteriorate to the 
point at which a breach of the peace seemed 
imminent.’45 
Although 3 portion of the territory of 

Jammu and Kashmir is still under the military 
occupation of the aggressor, in a way it may be 
said that the Kashmir problem has already 
been solved and the partition of the State may 
be regarded as a fait accompi.,* 


43. 

44, Lord Birdwood_says that the credit for it 
should go to the two Brit-sh Ccommander-in-Chiefs of 
India and Pakistan and not the U.N. 

45. Goodrich and Simons: Tha United Nations 
and the Maintenance of Intdrnational Peace and 
Security, pp. 316-17. 

* Paper submitted to the 20th Session of the 
Ind‘an Political Science Conference at Poona from 
27th to 28th December, 1957. : 


Frank Moraes: Jawaharlal Nehru, pp. 398-99. 
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SECOND GENERAL ELECTION IN WEST BENGAL—AN ANALYSIS 
Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, u.a., ph.p., 
Principal, Surendranath College of Commerce, and Lecturer, Calcutta Uniwersity 


Area—34,944 sq. 


miles. 


Population—26,160,000 

Density of population—749 per sq. mile. 
Assembly Electorate—15,118,061* 

Votes polled—10,461,231* 


THe Second General Election of India—a 
gicantic experiment in applied democracy in 
recent history, came and passed off during the 
fires quarter of the year 1957. It has signifi- 
car lessons for all serious students of political 
sciznce and it attracted observers from other 
lands also. JI shall make an attempt here to 
stusy the main features of the election in 
one of the fourteen States of the Indian Union, 
nanely, West Bengal. That will enable us to 
form an idea of the election in the country 
as x whole. The polling in West Bengal 
commenced on the Ist of March, 1957 and 
con-mued for the greater part of the month. 
AltLough West Bengal shares with other 
stat2s some common elements having bearing 
on she election it has also certain features 
pectnar to itself which should be noted for 
assessing the result of the election in proper 
perszective. 


In the first place, the state of West 
Bengal has undergone territorial change twice 
with the last decade, once in 1947 due to 
partction and next in 1956 due to states 
reorganisation. By the first change the area and 
population of what is now West Bengal be- 
came almost half of undivided Bengal and by 
the second change these have slightly increa- 
sed over what they were just after partition. 
The -esult has been an inordinate increase in 
the density of population which is the next 
highest among the fourteen states of Indig at 
present, and only next to Kerala. It stands at 
749 per sq. mile as compared with 928 in 
Keralz. This increase has been mainly brought 
about by ths ceaseless flow of refugees from 
East Pakistan. The capacity of the state to 
sustain the increased population has reached 
beyons saturation point and the problem of 
rehabilitation of the displaced persons has 
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strained the economy of the state almost to 
the breaking-point without reaching a solution. 

Another notable peculiarity of the electoral 
situation of this state is the existence of a 
huge concentration of displaced persons from 
East Pakistan which is still in the process of 
steady flow. This accounts for an element of 
floating population with no roots in life, in 
a state of complete nervous and physical 
exhaustion and therefore emotionally upset 
beyond measure. The existence of this un- 
stable element in the population has not only 
presented a formidable problem of social and 
economic rehabilitation before the Government 
but a stupendous prcblem before the election 
Officials in effecting their registration and 
arranging for the exercise of franchise by them. 
People in such an unstable and abnormal 
condition naturally introduced an element of 
uncertainty in the way of their voting. Most 
of them in seeking a scapegoat for their lot 
found it in the ruling party and voted against 
it, This psychology of frustration was also 
taken advantage of and systematically worked 
up by the parties in opposition. But in some 
places again promises of bettering their lot by 
some candidates of the ruling party, particularly 
if such happened to be sitting candidates with 
some record of real work to their credit tilted 
the scale in favour of these candidates of the 
ruling party. Thus the vote of this element 
of population was not cast normally on the 
basis of @ reasoned judgement of the pro- 
grammes placed by the different political 
parties, but almost in a state of mental stupor 
brought on by a sense of frustation all round. 
This introduced an element of uncertainty and 
unpredictability into the results of the election. 

Another peculiarity is the existence of a 
large industrial belt in the state scattered over 
the whole area with a growing urban population 
giving the election a distinct urban complexion, 
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The average rate of literacy in the state is 
higher as compared with many other states. 
The political consciousness of the electorate is 
also correspondingly higher than in other sta‘e 
In a sense the voting results of Caleutta with 
suburbs with a large urban population epito- 
mise those of West Bengal as a whole. 


Let us now note some general features 0’ 
the elections with special reference to this 
state. 


ENTHUSIASM OF POLLING IN ELEcTIONS 


It varied so much from constituency to 
constituency that it is difficult to generalise. 
Startling reports of excessive zeal for casting 
votes such as octogenerians coming to polling 
booths on stretchers or supported by grand 
children, or of large caravans of villagers 
coming from remote parts in the interior in 
bullock carts after one or two days’ drive 
appeared in the press from time to time, some- 
times with pictorial illustrations. Generally 
speaking polling was heavier in urban areas 
than in rural, although there were expectations. 
Some specific rural areas were marked by great 
enthusiasm for voting, resulting in a heavy poll, 
as also some urban areas showed conspicuous 
indifference to the whole affair of election. 
Women voters were also as a rule more keen on 
exercising their rights of vote In urban areas 
than in rural. But in some rural areas women 
voted in quite large numbers and evinced great 
interest in the elections. On an overall average, 
something between 40 to 50 per cent of the 
qualified voters polled. This shows a slight 
increase in the figure of polling, though not 
very remarkble, over the last elections. The 
figure should have been higher. In particular, 
in urban areas larger polling was to be expected 
In view of the concentration of population 
and comparative nearness of polling booths, 
higher literacy figure, greater political conscious- 
ness and more intensive campaigning, etc. This 
is explained by the cynical apathy, unconcern 
and indifference of a large s‘ption of voters to 
the affair because of prevailing ctonomic distress, 
soaring unemployment, spectacle of prdvailing 
corruption and nepotism in administration 
generating a fatalistic attitude, that things will 
go on as they are, whoever be elected. This, 
however, is very ominous from the standpoint of 
success of democracy. In rural areas. non- 
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exercise of the franchise has been more due to 
the non-realisation of the value of its exercise and 
a lack of sense of civic responsibility. But even 
in rural areas cynical apathy was not altogether 
absent. According to the report of the staff 
reporter of a Calcutta newspaper villagers in 
some places were heard to say: “What will be 
the utility of voting? He, who will be elected 
will only draw his, monthly allowancg and will 
attend Governors’ dinner party, whereas our posi- 
tion will not improve and probably we shall not 
get two meals a day.” Absence of separate poll- 
ing booths for women in rural areas where the 
influence of purdah is still strong was anothcr 
factor explaining poor polling due to abstention 
of many women voters. One reason of the in- 
difference of voters to the exercise of their fran- 
chise is perhaps that political parties havg not 
been very active in educating thr electors in the 
interval betwe:n the two elections and that they 
concentrated their campaign within a small area 
with a bigger concentration of voters and a 
large number of constituenciis than in wide 
‘stretch of rural areas with voters scatterdd over 
a big area constituting a single constituency, 


Party CAMPAIGNS 


This brings us to the role played by the 
parties in the last elections. Parliamentary de- 
mocracy is essentially party Government and a 
general election through which ‘a Government is 
selected by popular vote and installed in office 
for a number of years is mainly a fight between 
the differ:mt political parties to persuade the 
majority of electors to vote for their respective 
candidates. Election on the basis of adult fran- 
chise in a country of the dimension of ours with 
big constituencies calls for mobilisation of 
tremendous resources both of workers and 
money which is hardly within the reach of 
individual candidatys without party backing. 
But unfortunately we have not yet in this 
country well-organised political parties cmxcept 
only one, namely, the Congress party. Tho 
other parties are not strictly speaking political 
parties worth the name, but only splinter 
eroups dixcepting perhaps the Communist 
party. The reason is, it seems to me, that in 
pre-independence days political power being in 
the hands of foreign rulers there was no scope 
for the functioning of political parties. In 
post-Independence India the necessity of politi- 
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cal parties for the successful running of parlia- 
rientary system of Governmint which the people 
cot as a legacy from the British and which 
they also accepted by choice and also free 
thinking led to the growth of many parties. 


One of these, the Communist party of 
“ndia has arisen more as an appanage of 
the international network of the same 


rarty in different States of «the world head- 
ing up to the Communist Party of Russia 
with headquarters at Moscow feeding on 
“Tarxist ideology and the programme of the 
Third International than as a national party 
-aving its roots in the soil. Having a socio- 
economic programme and a materialistic 
cutlook more in accord with the present 
scientific age it has been able to capture 
tle imagination of working classes and the 
younger generation, specially the student 
population. As such it has no dearth of 
active workers. It has also an cficient organi- 
sation throughout the country. It has made a 
better showing in the last elcclions than in 
the previous one, because it could fully exploit 
the popular discont.mt particularly of the midde 
uasses due to economic depression in the wake 
e- an all-round rise in the cost of living, soar- 
ing unemployment, the spectacle of waste in 
public ¢xpendiiure and jebbery and corruption 
in the ranks of the public service. In a contest 
betwen a party in office and the party in oppo- 
ection the latter is always at an advantage, 
bacause having not had to shoulder the respon- 
stbility of office it can’ make tall promises to 
tre pcople and at the same time discredit the 
raling party for many acts of omission and 
ccmmission. It is no wonder therefore that the 
oDposition parties headed by the Communist 
Party could make some headway during the 
lest elections in spite of the fact that its oppo- 
nents carried on a strong propaganda against 
the party on the ground of its  extra-state 
loyally, its keeping aloof from the ‘Quit India’ 
movemimnt of 1942 and assisting the war 
eforts of the British, its anti-religious and 
anti-God learnings so thoroughly opposed to the 
tradition of the land, its subversive role and so 
cr. Morxover the Party made no secret of its 
repudiation of parliamentary system as bour- 
geoise rule and contempt for the existing con- 
sictution of the country. As such it cannot be 
rezarded as a _ political party fitting jmto 
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tha <ramework of parliamentary democracy 
where all the political parties must accept 
the fundamentals of the Constitution. 

On strategic grounds, however, the Party 
has 7or the time being compromised this aspect 
of its ideology and declared in favour of imple- 
menting its programme within the framework 
of the constitution in order to consolidate its 
position in the country first and then perhaps 
to overthrow the Constitution when it would 
be in a position to scize power in the country 
as a whole, r 

The other parties that have sprung up like 
mushrooms after independence revolved more 
round personalities rath than difference of 
principles and programmes, There ware splits 
and mergers and at tha time of the second 
General [Elections thera were the following 
parties in the ficld in West Bengal, apart from 
the Congress and the Communist Party of 
India, viz., the P.S.P., Forward Block, Jana 
Sangia, Hindu Mahasabha, R.S.P., $.U.C., 
and the Lok Sevak Sangha. Of these, the Lok 
Sevak Sangha was only a local party formed 
to fight for the inclusion of Purulia in West 
Bengal. Having scored a_ political victory on 
ihq issue it became popular and contested the 
elections on the issue of inclusion of other 
Bengali-speaking areas in Bengal and won 
seven out of eleven sia!s to the State Assembly 
from tha district, 

As none of the other parties had any 
chanee against the Congress there was a 
protracted effort at forming an alliance of all 
these parties, and eventually almost on the eve 
of the election five opposition parties, tha 
C.P.J., P.S.P., R.S.P., and two sections of 
the Forward Block formid a United Left Elec- 
tion Committee which set up candidates for 
224 constituencies and in many of the constitu- 
encies there was a straight fight betwcen the 
Congress and the Leftist alliance. Besides the 
U.L.2.C. two other alliances also were formed, 
although not very strong and effective, wiz., 
(1) U.D.P.F. (United Democratic Peoples’ 
Front} consisting of R.C.P.1I. (Tagore group), 
Jana Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha and some 
dissident Congressmen and (2) United Left 
Front consisting of the Sociahst Unity Centre, 
Bolshevist Party, Democratic Vanguard and. 
five cther leftist groups. Although there were 
944 candidates in the field for 252 seats in the 
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Assembly there was straight fight in 24 con- 
stituencies of which 6 were in Midnapore, 
triangular contests in 42 and multicornered 


contests in the remaining constituencies. The’ 


Congress set up candidates for every consti- 
tuency except Kalimpong, the U.L.E.C. for 
224 constituencies, the U.D.P.F. for over 100, 
U.L.F. for about 45, Lohia group Socialists 
for 4, 


The following is the list of candidates 
partywise and districtwise: 
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Fat AND FREE ELECTIONS 
In the interest of democracy fair, free and 
clean elections are an imperative nepessity. It 
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is only under fair and free elections that the 
true voice of the people can find exprussion m 
the elections, and we may price ourselves on the 
fact that both the elections in Free India (1952, 
1957) have been on the whole quite fair, free and 
clean. Electoral laws provided adequate deterrent 
against adoption of unfair and corrupt practiccs 
in elections. The concuct of elections through 
a machinery headed by an Election Commis- 
sioner whom the provisions of the Constitution 
have assured a posilion as independent of 
political influences as that of a High Court or 
Supreme Court Judge or the Auditor, and Con- 
troller-General, placed the whole transaction be- 
yond any suspicions of undue political influence 
interfering with free and fair elections ‘and it 
has begn a:jmitted by all pariies and even out- 
side observers that the Election Commissioner 
and ihe army of officials working under him in 
conducting the cllections did an excellent job of 
it which has drawn universal admiration. 
There was no noticeable complaint about 
actual official interference. Opposition parties, 
however, made persistent complaint about the 
possibility of tampering the ballot-boxes with- 
cut breaking the seals on the top and also 
about the long interval between the dates of 
polling and counting of votes as originally 
fixed and announced. Election officials denied 
the truth of the first ccmplaint by actual 
demonstration and the Government issucd a 
Press Note explaining the reasons of the long 
interval being mainly due to shortage of per- 
sonnel and assuring that counting dates would 
be shifted as far near the polling day as 
practicable. In many cases the dates of 
counting were actually brought earlier. By and 
large the elections were free and apart from 
reports of exercise of personal influence here 
and there no large-scale exercise of official 
pressure was heard of. The police force of 
both of the Calcutta city and mofussil were 
mobilised for the purpose and moved from 
Place to place according to polling dates, This 
necessitated the prolonging of the period of 
polling in the State as a wnole and put a strain 
on the state police force which however it bore 
well on the whole. There had been stray in- 
cidents not only on the polling date but also 
in election meetings and even on the date of 
declaration of results, but considering the size 
of the country and the electorate and the 
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unenlightened nature of the electorate these 
may be regarded as being negligible and the 
election officials and the state police deserve 
full eredit for conducting the elections in an 
admirably peaceful atmosphere free from any 
kind of pressure whatsoever. 


Parry PROGRAMME 

Except for the Congress party which had 
a detailed programme set forth in the party 
mainfesto adopted by the A.I.C.C. on which 
the candidates stood, candidates of other 
parties stood mainly on the strength of their 
own personality and exposure of defects of 
Congress administration. Their approach to 
tke electors was more negative than positive. 
“heir campaign mainly consisted of vilifica- 
tion, sometimes personal of the congress 
candidates and denunciation of congress ad- 
ministration and polfcies. Some of ithe 
opposition parties made Bihar-Bengal merger 
an issue and conducted campaign against 
Congress candidates for having supported the 
issue and Jaid stress on the need for bringing 
Bengali-speaking areas into Bengal. Lok Sevak 
Sangha, a local party in Purulia, fought on 
their record of struggle in behalf of the anti- 
merger movement. Apart from this the parties 
mainly fought on national issues—such as type 
of socialism, nationalisation without compen- 
sation, Kashmir issue, purification of adminis- 
tration, criticism of the ruling party and so 
on. The Congress party however mainly con- 
centrated on its achievements in the field of 
economic reconstruction, such as, the River Val- 
ley Projects, Community Development Projects 
and National Extension Blocks, targets set in 
various spheres in the Five-Year Plans—such 
as building up of such industries as Locomo- 
tives, Fertilisers, Telephione reqluisites, Rail- 
wuy coaches, etc., primary education, irrigation, 
health centres, refugee rehabilitation, road 
construction, etc. The Congress party further 
mide the claim to the support of the electorate 
on the ground of winning independence for 
them as a result of which they claimed, the 
electors today got the vote. Another point 
‘mede by the party was that none of the other 
parties could form a stable ministry without 
which fruits of freedom could not be con- 
solidated. Making use of the Kashmir issue 
on the plea that the return of any other party 
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to power would damage the cause was very 
much resented by the opposition parties on 
the zround that Kashmir was a national issue 
on which all parties were in agreement and 
that it was unfair on the part of the Congress 
to make it an election issue. 
PoSTER CAMPAIGN 

A particular feature of the last election 
campaign particularly in Calcutta was the 
poster war which involved such a tremendous 
use cf paper as to cauSe a temporary shortage 
of the article in the market. Posters were 
both printed and handwritten, devoted mainly 
to nmtual recrimination and vilification of 
varties and sometimes of persons also. One 
usual form employed was the parody of songs 
and poems of popular poets like Rabindranath, 
Sadhak Ramprasad and others. In the absence 
of more improved media for reaching large 
number of voters like Radio and Television 
which are in use in Western Countries, political 
parties fell back on the only simple and easy 
meditm available to them, namely, the Poster 
and Cartoon. As the Radio is owned and 
operated by the Central Government there was 
a controversy as to the propriety of using it 
for electioneering purposes by the rival 
candidates. At first it was decided to make it 
available to all irrespective of party affiliation, 
but subsequently the decision was changed as 
it was likely to upset the normal programme 
and create misunderstandings. It was there- 
fore decided to keep the Radio free from 
electioneering altogether. The candidates of 
both the parties therefore concentrated on 
posters and cartoons as the only means of 
publicising their candidature and running 
down their rivals. This was particularly so 
in Calcutta and its industrial belt. The city 
was literally deluged with posters of rival 
parties expounding the respective platforms of 
the parties and replying to the rival party’s 
accusations and allegations against the party 
candidates. In Caleutta this battle of posters 
was mainly confined to the two rival parties 
in the field, namely, the Congress and the 
Five-Party Left Alliance. Though some of the 
cartoors made personal attacks against some 
of the candidates, others displayed on the 
whole a sense of humour. Posters were used 
also to publicise the election gains of the 
respect:ve parties. Different party papers were 
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also pasted at different points in street corners, 
lanes and by-lanes. Many popular Ramprasadi 
or film songs were used to satirise the rival 
parties’ claims and were prominently displayed 
on posters or street pavements. Apart from 
these another medium that was utilised for the 
same purposes was the open-air theatres 
depicting the conditions in the country, 
ridiculing the rival party and urging the voters 
to support their own party. Magic lantern 
shows were also used at some places for carry- 
ing on the compaign. Here are some samples 
of poster-literature issued by the a Alliance 
of Anti-Congress nature: 

(1)’ Remember before giving your votes 
that in undivided Bengal the amount 
of tax was Rs. 8.5 crores and in 
1956-57 people will have to pay Rs. 
28.65 crores to the State Government 
and Rs. 175 crores to the Central 
Government. 

Under Socialist Congress Government 
Padmabibhushan is conferred on Birlas 
for evading taxes while Adhir Dey is 
sacked for detecting theft. 

Kashmir is a national] problem, but 
the Congress is using it for election 
purposes. 

In Congress administration it is topping 
time for the big capitalists in West 
Bengal. 21 big Indian and foreign 
capitalists in West Bengal had earned 
during the five years (1951-55) Rs. 
43.44 crores, but the total amount of 
their capital was only Rs. 32.27 
crores. 

It is not possible to hide the truth by 
filth. During the last 9 years of 
Congress regime the poor has become 
poorer and tha rich richer. In the next 
five years the Congress wants the people 
to pay double the amount of taxation. 
To step it vote the Left Alliance to 
power, 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


As ‘against these may bei cited some 
specimens of Pro-Congress poster-literature as 
follows : 

(1) The Congress has removed the English, 
brought an end of the princely states, 
abolished zemindary system, takcn ‘a 
lead for world peace, made the First 
Five-Yoar Plan successful. 
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(2) ‘Hindi Rushi Bhai Bhai,’ so there is no 
need of the Communist Party. 

(3) Vote Congress for tha establishment of 
prosperous Bengal—beneath this the 
following facts werd stated about the 
achievements of Congress : 

Primery Schools—21,291, 

Village hospitals— 288 

Irrigation of lands—over 75 lakh bighas 
Naw roads—*7,442 miles. 

(4) Do not forget Hungary—all for the 
crime of demanding freedom ! Commu- 
nists had killed 25,000 Hungarians. 
Imaging how cruel they can be, once 
the communists are in power. 

An analysis for the election results of 
clection in West Bengal reveals certain signi- 
ficant facts. One such fact is that the two 
communal parties—-Hindu Mahasabha and Jana- 
Sangha—did not receive any seats. That means 
a cl.ar repudiation of communalism by the state 
of West Bengal. Secondly the Congress emerged 
as thd victorious party with an absolute majority 
of seals, wmning 152 out of 252 seats in the 
Assembly, with the Communist Party as the 
second strongest party as after the 1952 election, 
winning 46 seats. In the previous election the 
Congriss won 149 out of 238 seats. That means 
it has been ‘able to win, only 3 out of the 14 
acitional seats. Another striking point is that 
the Congress has not bcen able to gain seats 
correspondirg to the proportionate increase in 
votes sccured by it compared with the last 
election figures. Whereas in the 1952 elcction the 
Congress captured 63.4 per cent of the seats, 
scoring only 39 per cent of the votes, in the 
1957 elections it has sccured 60 per cent of the 
seats scoring 46.2 of the votes. The strength 
of the opposition in the new Assembly has 
increased considerably. The strength of the 
Communist Party has increassd by 18. The 
Congress will have therefore to face a more 
powcrful and determined opposition than last 
time. Another significant fact is that generally 
speaking the opposition has scored comparatively 
greater success in the urban areas than in rural. 
This is pointecly brought into relief by the 
results in Calcutta constituencies. Out of the 26 
svats in Calcutta, the Congress has gained only 
& seats, conceding 18 to the opposition of which 
again aS many as 10 have gone to the Communist 
Party. In 1952 elections Congress captured as 
many as 16 seats and the opposition secured 
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only 11. The table has th:refore turned against 
-he Congress. Similarly in the industrial areas 
outside Calcutta such as tea ‘arvas of Dooars 
and Assam, industrial areas of Asansol and 
Ranigunj, Railway area of Kharagpur -and, the 
indusitrial belt of Calcutta out of 65 seats the 
Congress has had to concede as many as 41 to 
the opposition, This means a clear repudiation 
of the Congress policy by the urban working 
class and intellectual class in*West Bengal. Dr. 
Roy the Chief Minister has sought to explain 
this revcrse of the Congress in these areas by 
saying that in the First Five-Year Pian emphasis 
was placed on development of rural ar-as and 
urban areas were comparatively neglected. But 
ii is difficult to accept this as a satisfactory 
explanation of the fact. In particular Calcut‘a 
is the vory nerve-centre of the whole State, nay 
of India and the City electoraie is the mos* 
intellectually and politically a’vanesd. So due 
importance ought to be attached to this verdict 
of the Calcutta elicterate. It is doubtful if the 
Congress reverse in the city of Calcutta as well 
as tho indus‘rial areas is quite mae good by 
the overall victory of the Congress in the s‘ate 
us a whole which should not lull the leaders of 
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the Congress parly into a sense of complacence. 
Thc Chief Minister of West Bengal has stated 
that in the coming years under the Second Five- 
Year Plan more attention will be paid to the 
development of urban areas ani he seems to 
thinx that the position of th: Congress would 
be redeemed thereby. It is, howcver, doubtful 
if this woulr prove to be an. effective remedy of 
the malady which seems to lie deeper. Even the 
Prime Ministcr has often pointed out that the 
Congress workers have lost touch with the 
masses and advisai them to go to the masses 
and try to understand their difficulties and re- 
move them. That seems to be the correct ap- 
proach for retrieving the lost position of the 
Congress among the urban electorate who are 
muci more politically conscious and sensitive 
than the rural electorate. It should in any case 
give the Congress leaders in West Bengal food 
for thought and heart searching, otherwise there 
is every chance of the tale of Kerala being 
repeated in West Bengal at the next election. * 





* A paper read at the twentieth sesson of the 
Indian political Science Conference held at Poona 
in Dacember, 1957. 
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RABINDRANATH ON SRI AURGBINDO 
By SUDHANSU MOHON BANERJEE, .a. 


“OQ ! AUROBINDO 
Acecpt this homage of Rabinara.” 

Thus sang Rabindranath Tagore in an in- 
scired moment about fifty years ago. A mighty 
saga of faith, beauty and strength was born on 
that day. The poct’s sensitive search had dis- 
cerned— 

The articulate embodiment of the 

Nation’s soul . 

Its voice incarnate ‘and its goal. 

Reading it almost half a century later we 
find what a prophetic vision it was, what an in- 
tens; human document pulsating with life, what 
a true assessment of absorbing interest. = 

Yct Rabindranath an} Sri Aurobindo were 
not alike though they belonged to the same epoch, 
They were not only the products of an era of 
cultural impact, revaluation of values, of a new 
toxic wine being poured into old bottles but 


something more. They were almost the lingtring 
last of the mighty Titans of a resurgent 
nationalism and a humanist movement whomi it 
was the privilege of Bengal to give to India and 
India to the world. Yet in their own way they 
survived as irue representatives of India. Both 
belonged in their different ways to that band 
of creative idealists who had unlvashed spiritual 
and moral forces. Both had the vision to see 
and realise that in a work) full of misery, chaos 
and confusion, hate and spite neither a maimad 
life of monastic scclusion nor a mad orgy of 
insensate activity were enough to salvag: the lost 
human heritage or to express the growing sense 
of the Divine. Sri Aurobindo laid stress on the 
nced for an integral process, for a progressive 
self enlargement, for a synthetic realisation that 
all life is ‘yoga.’ Rabindranath never claimed 
to be a ‘Sadhak’ in that sense. His passionate 
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claim was that he had seen and sung, lived and 
lvoed. His earth-~consciousness and his recep- 
tivity to various moods of nature brought him 
his poetic realisation of the different aspccts of 
the Infinite and its interplay with the Finite. 
He repeaterlly said ‘I am a poet, Ii live too near 
the earth. I am not a Shadhak.’ He considered 
himself to be the messeng:r of the one who was 
varigj and his mission was to cxpress that 
diversity without forgetting the inner unity. In 
one of his latcr poems on his birthday relayed 
from Kalimpong, he said: 

“The few candles that are still lit 

neath memory’s writ 

In the quiet of my life’s even 

with the vanishing sun 

I offer thcm to Thee, 

Let my lyre lie low, 

silent, inspired 

at your fect. When I go 

I leave behind me 

The flowers that have not bloomed 

Love that awaits, 

Baffled in its reach 

Love that remains. That dies not. 

If Rabindranath’s canvas was wider and 
more colourful, Sri Aurobindo’s exploration was 
deeper amd more fundamental. Jf one was in 
search of the eternal bridcgroom his “Dolce 
Amoree” with all the passion of a pagan, the 
fire of a Prometheus and surrenrjcr of a Radha, 
the other’s was thc quiet poise of a Yogi who 
strove for a conscious and _ radical change of 
nature an‘, the best means for its transformation 
all round. It was not merely urge but its 
upsurge, its asccnt. Creative evolution was 
according to him a movement to assimilate or 
better cxpress the higher and the finer 


movements of life anil this higher is laid in it” 


and is not the one coming into it by the pressure 
of onward movement. That is why he dipped 
into the silence, beyond the surface min] because 
when out of it, it brought all that a being 
could want 


joy unimaginable, ecstasy illimitable 

knowledge omnipotent, might omniscient 

light without darkness truth that is 
datelcss. 

Coming to the poem with which we began 
what did Sri Aurobindo reprcsent acon to 
the poet 4 

7 


eed — 


asi 
That full and free life 
For which the God; in Man sits enthroned 
in meditation and in strife 
Night and Morn, 
For which potts sing in deathless voice 
or thunder : 
And rends the sky asunder, 
For which heroes march 
Through death and travail search, 
For which ‘ease hangs down its head in 
shame 
Death forgets its pang and its name 
_ That God-gifted priceless treasure 
That inner detcrmination in full measure, 


-[t was not 
was that and som.thing 
knew 


merely political freedom. It 
more, And the poet 


The victory is assured. Yours is tlic say 

You have the words ‘and we obey 

Who cancs to shad tear 

shall flee in fear 

shall repress the truth 

is tha coward who shelters under 
untruth 


It is the weak who weeps 
It is the lowly that is lost. 


Again, ‘the poet’s prophetic faith knows no 
bounds. He speaks in clearer accents— 


Has any monarch however high his 
throne 


Has ever been able to punish the 
messenger of the Morn 
Whom He the terrible sends with 


Olympic ‘torch 


To illumine the world’s darkest porch. 
To that man who ecarri:s it like a cross 
even 

Iron bars bow to him and chain. him 
not, Prisons welcome. 


It was more the vision of a perfection which 
the poet symbolized in Sri Aurobindo. 


In this hour of trial and tribulation, 
Of grief, sorrow and annihilation 
‘ Amid bondage and despair 
I look at thee an hear 
Tha unfettered soul’s rapture clear 
The eternal pilgrim’s muse, Oh seer 
The song of a ceaseless quest. "ie g 
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‘The poet moves on. He visualises neither 
poverty nor fear, neither sorrow, nor shame, nor 
wrong. He characterised Aurobindo’s message 
as a message sublime, of deathless death in 
ikyme and he was the poet who sat in people’s 
heart. 


Oh! who thou prophet wast. 

¢ 

The poet hears “the mighty roar of rumb- 
ling waves of the sea, that is ever free that 
craves in thunder, lightning and in rain, and 
ir. this medley of song he brought his humble 
one: 

“Arobindo, Rabindra’s homage you ” 

| have won.” 

At the same-time the poet instinctively 
realizes that Sri Aurobindo is but the willing 
instrumcnt through which the Divine is work- 
ing and to Whom he has surrentered. The 
peet too bows to Him who in his playful 
mood not only ercates and destroys but leads 
again from darknss to light, from death to life. 


It is He 


Who talks in diverse languages 

In different climes to diverse races 

He whose voice we hear in all great 
endeavour 

In all great achievements and splendour. 


This sense of the Divine encompassing 
everything had also dawnel] on the poet and it 
was a reminder that he saw this Divine however 
imperfectly in a kindred soul. That was the 
gréatest tribute: he could pay to Sri Aurobindo 
to a man, to whom 


Sorrow does not matter - 
Bruises do not hurt 
Losses count not 

- Fear has no grip 


and who does neither believe in a false king 
nor in his punishment and who can. defy death 
and to such a man comes the eternal. answer of 
duality 


I exist, you exist 
And in between us Truth doth stay. 


te: 
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This picture of Sri Aurobindo was to quote 
Sri Aurobindo himself: 


“A preface only of.the epic climb 
Of human soul to an eternal state.” 


Twenty years later, the poct paid a greater 
tribute to the Saint of Pondicherry when he said 
—"I have seen you in your first Tapasya and 
had bowed to you in deep reverence. Today I 
have the good fortune of seeing you again in 
your s.rene calmness, in your second Tapasya 
and I bow again and say, ‘O Aurobindo, take 
my homage; you have realised in your own life 
the saying of our Rishis that we are one with . 
the Universe’.” 

Years ago Sri Aurobindo in his book on 
the Ideal of the Karmoyogin had outlined the 
real raeaning and purpose of India’s awakening 
—the deep and underlying forces that were 
shaping her destiny and the best way of serving 
her. His Ultarpara spcech delivered just after 


his acquittal was remarkable for the revelation 


of the new faith and light that had dawned on 
him ir. jail. A new urge of withdrawing himself 
from Jay to day politics came up on him and 
he retired to Pondicherry and lived there in 
silent communion for 40 years. People have 
called him an escapist who should have been 
in the thick of the fight. But his dynamism 
was not asicep. It burst forth in new Vigour, in 
a new rhythm—<mbracing all ‘aspects of 
existenze striving for a richer, fuller and nobler 
life. With his usual profundity of thought, 
sublimity of concc'ption ‘and loftiness of language 
he ha long ago discussed the problem of 
Human Unity in a series of 35 articl's in the 
pages of Arya during the first World War. He 
was a Yogi but he newer failed to emphasise 
the national value of mundane things such as 
art, ifs aesthetic, intelectual and_ spiritual 
aspects. He took up his pen in defcnce of 
Indian culture. As a poet his vision soarcd 
high above the cosmic oneness in supramcntal 
region ami his collective poems and dramas 
and his latest Sabitrx closed a chapter of 
poetic =xcellerice and beauty coupled with deep 
penetrating thought that is hardly surpassed. 
Sabitri was conceived as “a priestess of 
immaculate ecstasies” with a body like a parable 
of dawn “a niche for veiled divinity.” He had 
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visualised in her the perfection to which Human 
spirit could aspire. We find this gradually 
revealed in the Books of Birth and Quest, Book 
of Life, Book of Love and Book of Fate. It 
is not without significance that the country got 
indepenrlence on the 15th of Augus!, the day of 
Sri Aurobindo’s birth. His prophetic words still 
ring true: 

“It was the supreme misfortune of India 
that before she was able to complete the roun: 
of her experience and gather up the fruit of 
her long millenium of search and travail that 
her national life broke into fragments. There 
is still an unexlrausted vitality in her. Sho jet 
nourishes the seeds of rebirth and renewal. Will 
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she yet arise, combine her past and continue 
the great dream where she Ieft it off, shaking 
off on the one hand the soils anh filth that 
have grown and recast on the other her own 

. In doing so lies her one chance of 
salvation.” 

“Night is darkest before dawn and the 
coming of dawn is inevitable. But the new world 
whose coming we ényisage is not to be made of 
the same texture as the old and different onlv 
in pattern. It must come by other means from 
within and not from without.” 


[English renderings of the poet’s origina] used in 
the article are the writer’s own.! 





THE SPIRIT OF REFORMATION | 
By Pror. CHUNILAL CHAKRABORTY, m.a. 


Ir is an accomplished fact that the Church of They built a Papal State, indulged in secular 


Rome, up to the earlier part of the middle age, 
discharged its social functions well by acting as 
a unifying force in Europe which had still been 
‘living in the backwater of civilization. The 
whole of Europe constituted a single Christen- 
dom; the individual and the social institution 
owed their allegiance to the Church. The 
Church acted as the guardian of moral prin- 
ciples and demanded unquestionable faith and 
obedience to the Holy Scriptures. Any inquiry 
of causalities, any iImdependent thinking was 
tabooed as blasphemy. Thus all windows of the 
mind were shut and man had to live in a shell. 

So long as the Church of Rome stuck to the 
spirit of the Holy Writ -and itself emulated all 
the principles it preached, doubtlessly it could 
demand obedience from the people of the 
Christendom. But very soon it outlived its func- 
tion. Gradually the Catholie Church fell into 
the low depth of vices. While it preached the 
virtues of poverty and showed the wisdom of 
pursuing a plous life for the salvation of the life 
hereafter, it itself pursued a course which 
certainly had no relation with its lofty preach- 
ings. The Popes accumulated vast properties. 
The intriguing Italian politics did not leave 
them untouched; the religious heads of the 
Christendom became depraved and_ active 
participants in the nefarious factious politics. 


activities and enriched their coffers by copiously 
drawing tke revenues from the entire reli- 
gious institutions of Europe, which were subor- 
dinate to the Church of Rome. In short, m a 
feudal Europe the . whole Christendom consti- 
tuted one big feudal estate of the Roman Church, 
while the churches of various countries, them- 
selves assuming feudal character, acted as the 
agents of papal extortion. 

Thus Rome thrived happily on the faith 
and ignorance of the people. This state of affairs 
continued long, but could not have been ever- 
lasting. The socio-economic and intellectual 
forces that had been working, invisibly, but in- 
exorably, started creating a breach, which gra- 
dually went on widening and finally cn- 
eulfing the whole of Europe in a mortal combat. 
Initially the religious questions were more pro- 
nounced, but afterwards the economic questions 
assumed a proportion, which in effect, galvanised 
a new Europe. It is not very profitable to argue 
which of these was primary and which secon- 
dary in shaping the historical process. But it 
may be said that both the questions contributed 
their relative importance and interacted upon 
each other. In course of our enquiry it will be 
observed that so far as the Reformation move- 
ment of Europe was concerned, although appa- 
rently it represented religious questions directed 
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at freeing the Catholic Churches of al] their 
vices, nevertheless the. socio-economic forces 
which had been gathering momentum, starting 
from even before the advent of Renaissance, 
ultimately transformed the whole character of 
the religious movement, 


- “Heralded by an economic revolution ne 
“ess profound than that of three centuries later, 
a new world of the sixtéenth century took 
tis character from the outburst of economic 
energy in which it had been born. Like the 
rineteeenth century, it saw a swift increase in 
wealth and impressive expansion of trade, a 
concentration of financial power on a scale 
unknown before, the rise, amid fierce social con- 
vulsions, of new classes and depression of the 
cld, the triumph of a new culture and system 
cf ideas amid struggles not less bitter.”* 

It is understandable, therefore, why the 
very modest claims of Martin Luther, who was 
no revolutionary by any standard of judgement 
cr facts, set in motion such unprecedented forces 
of social convulsions as to confuse and tear as- 
under the whole social values which were 
hitherto being accepted as immutable laws of 
s higher being. The whole of Europe hurled 
itself in the throes of a revolution which had 
svept the land even up to the 19th century. 

“Protestant revolution was but one wave of 
the advancing: tide of modern civilization, It 
was a great revolutionary wave, the onward 
swell of which, beginning with the refusal of 
reforms at the Diet of Worms produced the 
peasants’ war and the sack of Rome, swept on 
through the revolt of the Netherlands, the Thirty 
Years war, the Puritan Revolution in England 
under Oliver Cromwell, the formation of the 
great American republic, until it came to » head 
and broke im all the terrors of the French Revo- 
lution . 2 

It 1s necessary, therefore, to examine the 
condition of Europe prior to the Reformation. 
It was a time of rapid economic and consequent 
social changes. The trouble first started in 
Tingland as a consequence of Hundred years’ war 
with France causing incalculable harm to 
peasants. 
by the Black Death sweeping away one-third 

- R. H. Tawny: Religion and the of 
Camtalism, p. 79. 


2. Seebohm: wae Era a Protestant ee 
p. 231. Fete © 
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In the wake of it the land was visited: 
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of the population. The English lords suffered 
because they had to pay more wages to the . 
labcur whose numbers had shrunk up. The 
Government immediately came to their rescue 
with the statute of labour putting down the 
rate of wages. In such an England the preach- 
ings of John Wycliffe and his followers against 
the worldliness, pursuit of wealth and pap-' 
exactions, acted as fuse which set England into 
a biz conflagration of Peasant’s Revolt in 1881. 
It was a protest against the existing state of 
thinzs and a precursor to final break with Rome 
that was achieved during the Tudor rule. As 
for the shift of economic interests the Peasant’s 
Revolt set the process in motion, which after 
the War of Roses, led England to start its 
journey towards new economic and social goal. 
The age of fedualism was becoming a thing of 
the past and the age of mercantilism began. 
And the combined effect of all these precipitated 
a break with the existing religious dogmas. 
Meantime somewhat similar forces_ of 
change pushed Europe further and further away 
to tear itself off the mediaeval social fabric. In 
the middle ages the Italian cities, especially 
Venice and Florence, reaped the chief benefit of 
commerce with the East. Germany too was 
enjoying commercial prosperity. Consequently 
other nations of Europe grew envious of the 
opulence of these states; every nation felt a craze 


‘for new economic ventures with the East. 


“First attempted as a counterpoise to the 
Italian monopolists, then pressed home with 
ever greater eagerness to turn the flank of the 
Turk, as his strangle-hold on the eastern com- 
merce tightened, the discoveries were neither 
happy accidents nor the disinterested curiosity 
of science. They were the climax of almost a 
century of patient economic effort.’ 

In such a Europe the Renaissance provided 
the spiritual food and added further to intensify 
the onward march of the nations who had 
already been pulsating with a gust of unprece- 
dented energy and spirit of adventure. Men 
came out of the narrow shell of mediaeval super- 
stitior.. They learned to worship reason and cast 
away blind faith indoctrinated by the Church. 
Iiverything now, before the acceptance of in- 
trinsic validity, must be examined by the 
touchstone of reason; and reason more often 


Reade and the Rise of 


fais P< -5 


8. R. FA. eal 
Capitalism, p. 79. 
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than not, coalesced with the newly emergent 
interest, principally that of the mercantile class. 

Under such a background then we should 
now, for scientific usderstanding, attempt to 
appreciate the tortuous movements of the Re- 
formation wherein it may be possible to under- 
stand why, contrary to the teachings and in- 
tentions of Luther and radical Calvin, history 
destined it to traverse a different course. The 
religious movement very often had to compro- 
mise and reorient itself with the economic 
aspirations of the mercantile class from whom 
the main bulk of the supporters, at a relatively 
later date, came to swell the rank. 


In Luther we do not find anything re- 
volutionary. He was not for any major or 
radical changes; ideologically he was still essen- 
tially mediaeval. He had full reverence for the 
Catholic religion. What he wanted was simply 
reforms of the church that was enmeshed in 
temporal pursuit. The ninety-five theses which 
he had hung on the Castle Church of Witten- 
burg were all directed against the sale of indul- 
gence and other corrupt practices of the Roman 
church. As to social grievances of the peasantry 
and the middle class he had no great sympathy: 
he disliked the activities of the mercantile class 
and asked the suffering peasantry to accept their 
fate with Christian fortitude. He crossed sword 
with Eck who held brief for the legality of 
charging interest in business transaction. ‘To 
Luther usury was impious and violative to the 


Gospel. Consequently Lutheranism had to 
depend with servile reliance on the secular 
authorities. 


“Luther was always in favour of authority 
and the tumult in Germany increased that feel- 
Ing. . . . The secular Government must take 
In hand the organisation of religion. The con- 
ception that one supreme authority on earth 
was that of the secular Government: the suspi- 
cion of the common man and the resolve to pre- 
vent the people from exercising any control over 
the arrangement of the Church.’ 

Nevertheless, such was the paradox that his 
protest against religious malpractices released 
great social forces which he had least foreseen 
or had any sympathy with. The prediction of 
Erasmus that all Europe will be turned upside 


4. T. M. Lindsay: History of the Reformation in 
Germany, p. 412, 
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down in universal revolution was coming to be 
true. The suffering peasantry were agitated by 
Luther’s teachings in defence of liberty and 
equality of all men before God. The attack 
upon the clergy had further intensified the il- 
feeling of the peasantry who had also had their 
erievances against these feudal priests. Added 
to this was the discontent of the middle class of 
the town who had their own grievances against 
local territorial magnates. Even some of them 
fraternised with the peasants. Perhaps, their 
guiding motto was to fish in the troubled water 
thereby strengthening their own position, Mun- 
Zar, one time compatriot of Luther, supported 
the causes of the peasants. He preached a sort 
of anarchical individualism and established a 
commuuistic regime at Mulhausin. 

Throughout a large part of the Eastern 
Germany the peasants rose in revolt in 1524. 
The Communistic eletnents of the movement 
estranged the middle class, and the dis- 
united princes of Germany now closed up their 
ranks and suppressed the rising with uncommon 
savagery. “Where the peasants had slain their 
hundreds in the heat of the struggle, the princes 
slew their tens of thousands in the spirit of 
revenge.’”> Perhaps their savagery was more 
due to fear than revenge. The ascendency of the 
lower class, they thought, would jeopardise the 
very existence of their own hegemony. In this 
they had obtained support from the rising 
bourgeoisie too. Therefore since then, “the Re- 
forms had to wage war on two fronts. .... 
Anabaptism and the peasants’ revolts were fearcd 
and hated by the rising bourgeoisie of the 10th 
Century more fiercely and more nervously than 
similar proletarian disturbances of later day. 
They were suppressed with savage cruelty, 
which received the blessings of both Luther 
and Calvin. ’6 

Many blamed Luther for the disturbance 
although he himself had condemned the actions 
of the peasants in no uncertain terms. “Luther 
had lost to some extent the support of the lower 
class, and was forced to lean still more upon the 
princes,””* 

Luther writes: 

“The princes of this world are gods, the 
common people are satan, through whom God 


5. A. T. Grant: History of Europes 
6. Sabine: A History of Polktical Theories. 
7. Johnson: Hurope in the 16th Century, p. 179. 
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sometimes does what at other times he does 


directly through Satan, that is, makes rebel- 
lion as a punishment for the people’ s sins, 

“I would rather suffer a prince doing 
wrong than a people doing right.’ 

Further: 

“I is in no wise proper for anyone who 
would be Christian to set himself up against 
his Government, whether it acts justly or 
unjustly. 

“There are no better works than to obey 
and serve all those who are set over us as 
superiors. For this reason, also, disobedience 
s a great sin than murder, unchastity, theft 
and dishonesty, all that these may include.” 

Therefore, Lutheranism, in effect, neither 
sided with the rising mercantile class nor the 
lcwer class, but depended on the support of the 
princes and consequently came in conflict with 
the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V, the 
defender of faith. “Charles himself became more 
ecnvinced that heresy and rebellion were syno- 
mrmous.” Moreover, he must preserve the unity 
af the Christendom and as such had to wage 
war against the princes of Germany who sided 
with Lutheranism. As a result Germany had 
bcen pushed into the maelstrom of a civil war. 
As to the princes there was nothing noble in 
thair motives but to maintain their petty tyranny 
and get enriched by the riches of the Catholic 
Church. The German bourgeoisie were also on 
the decline as a social force; for the centre of 
commerce had by this time shifted from Levant 
to Antwerp as a result of Turkish advance. 
Ccnsequently the process of disintegration set 
in motion which during the Thirty Years War 
re:ched the final stage. Therefore, in the land 
of its birth, because of its peculiar historical 
ani social conditions traced above, Protestant- 
ism failed to infuse any new spirit and vitalize 
the nation. The country relapsed into mediaeval 
obsolescence and the unfinished economic revo- 
lution of the land had to wait “till the creation 
of railway system in the 19th century made 
Germany again the entrepot between Western 
Europe and Russia, Austria, Italy and the Near 
Bast. ”’20 





8. Quoted by Preserved Smith: The Age of Re- 
formation, p. 594. 

9. On Good Works, Vol. VI, 250. 

10. Tawny: Religion and the Rie of Capitalism, 
p. 95.. 
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But the cause was not totally lost. In other 
countries of Europe, such as, in Holland and 
England, where bourgeoisie capitalism deve- 
loped considerably, the religious movement as- 
sumed a decisive turn. The middle class grew 
restless and lost all respects for eithen Luther 
or Zwingli and their doctrines. Whether it may 
conform to the prevailing religious dogmas or 
not the onward march of the nascent capitalism 
must proceed mexorably to its destined goal 
and religion must adjust itself to the need of the 
time. Any existing social practices that ae 
act as brake must be removed. 


“The development of bourgeoisie capitalism 
was handicapped by the ecclesiastical prohibition 
of interest and many practices amd institutions 
of the Catholic Church. It is, therefore, com- 
prehensible why the battle for the replacement 
of the feudal economy by modern capitalistic 
one and incidentally for the liberation of scienti- 
fic research, should have been fought and won 
first on the religious field in the reformation.’"! 

“The religious changes incidental to the 
Reformation were not the object sought but . 
means of attaining that object. The existing 
ecclesiastical system was the practical evolution 
of the dogma, and the overthrow of the dogma 
was the only way to obtain permanent relief 
from the intolerable abuses of that system.”?2 

The new apostle of the bourgeosie was 
Calvin who had no vacillation or trepidation of 
Luther. In unequivocal terms he supported the 
cause of the bourgeoisie who were predestined 
to act as the spearhead of revolution. Where 
Lutheranism failed, Calvanism provided -the 
theoretical weapon in the hands of the middle 
class, “Calvin with all his rigour, accepted the 
main institutions of a commercial civil- 
ization, and supplied aq creed to the classes 
which were to dominate the future.” 

Meanwhile, the Catholic powers had orga- 
nised themselves under the banner of the 
Counter-Reformation. Their guiding motto was 
to preserve the hegemony of the Catholic church 
and the feudal order of the society. Strong 
Catholic powers, such as, Spain, Austria and 
France, supported the organisation and mar- 





li. V. Gordon Childe: History, p. 76. 
12. H. C. Lea: Cambridge M aden eae 
Vol. I, p. 658. Pid | 


13. Tawny: Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
p. 103. 
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shalled all their forces behind the movement to 
wipe out heresy once and for all. Compared to 
their resources and strength the Protestants 
seemed materially insignificant. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact, the spirit of the Calvinists, who 
were imbibed with a new mission, could not be 
erushed, neither the historical destiny of the 
civilization could be postponed. Europe flung 
itself into a mortal struggle. It was a combat 
. between the diehard old forces and the emergent 
new forces. Apparently although it had assumed 
the guise of religious struggle, yet the burning 
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question was whether feudalism: or capitalism 
should survive. Ultimately capitalism won the 
day. “The first triumph of the bourgeoisie—the 
merchants, bankers, and the master craftsmen 
of the town in their subconscious struggle 
to replace the ruling classes of feudalism—the 
landed nobility—was won in the religious sphere 
in the Reformaton, and assumed the theo- 
logical guise of Protestantism. ’* 

(To be continued) 
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BASIC EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE . 
By Pror. Dr. M. KHUSHDIL, m.a., R.T., php. 


Tue necessity to establish lasting peace among 
the nations of the world was never before felt 
more urgently than it is today. The last two 
world wars have brought home to the common 
man the stark reality of death and destruction, 
erief and anguish, suffermg and sorrows that 
can be inflicted on human life. One can well 
imagine the catastrophe that can befall on man 
through the use of atomic, hydrogen and various 
kinds of bombs and deadly weapons, chemical 
warfare and other innumerable means of human 
annihilation still unknown to the layman. If 
the intelligent people of the world do not devise 
means to stop war-mania among peoples and 
inculeate in its place an attitude of peaceful 


living, the consequence will be far deadlier than 


those ever known in the history of mankind. 

Ordinarily, war-mania has been attributed 
to the instinct. of pugnacity by psychologists. 
Some say that it is an outcome of the ten- 
dency of self-preservation. Others are of the 
opinion that it is more due to ambition, greed, 
propaganda and a totalitarian type of education 
than any other single factor. The presence of 
war-activities and the spirit of violence indi- 
cate that man has not learnt the democratic 
principles of fraternity, equality and mutual 
respect. It goes to show that the brute in man 
is still there and the signs of the barbarous 
stage in the deveopment of human race are stil! 
present. 

Tue LAND oF GtLorious TRrapirions 

India has been, from time immemorial, a 
country of peace-traditions. 


There are many © 


instances in her history where kings have aban- 
doned their thrones to spread among the people 
the ideals of self-sacrifi¢e, peace and good-will. 
Raja Harish Chandra, for example, gave away 
his whole kingdom to a Rishi and accepted 
poverty and misery to uphold the principles of 
truth and duty. Similarly, Ram Chandraji for- 
sook his throne of Ajodhya. in favour of his step- 
brother Bharat and lived fourteen years in exile 
in the forest in accordance with the wishes of 
his parents. Gautam Buddha left his kingdom 
and became a Sannyasi and Bhikshu to preach 
the message of love and peace to the people of 
the world. The great Asoka, after the battle 
of. Kalinga, took a vow not to wage war against 
any people. He devoted his whoie life to the 
propagation of peace and piety, toleration and 
truth, among the people of Asia. 

THe Basic ScHEME oF EDUCATION ’ 

Mahatma Gandhi in our own times gave 
the message of love, truth and non-violence to 
the world. He gave new values to humanity and 
heightened the moral stature. of man. He was 
not only a great saint and politician but was 
also a great educationist of his time. He gave 
to the country a scheme of education which he 
based on his ideals of truth and non-violence. 
In his presidential speech at the Wardha Educa- 
tion Conference, held on 22nd and 23rd October. 
1937, he declared: 

“Tf we want to eliminate communal strife 
and .international strife, we must start with 
foundations pure and strong, rearing our 
younger generation on the education, I have 
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adumbrated. That plan springs out of non- 
violence.” 

Education in many countries has been 
utilised to inculcate a spirit to rule others, to 
sonquer other countries and to become a strong 
war-like-nation. Mahatma Gandhi realised that 
sducation can and should be used as an instru- 
ment for building a non-violent world society. 
He belheved that if war-mania can be propa- 
zated through education, it can also be banned 
and banished through education. He emphasised 
on the education of the child and the com- 
munity both. He started with adult education 
and proposed to carry on the programme of 
“New Education’ stage by stage from the pre- 
dasic to college and University level. He 
Sreached that the young and the old alike 
should instead of national vanity and aggran- 
Tisement be taught a lesson of love, sympathy 
and co-operation to insure peace and well- 
deiIng among nations. 

Tue Atms or Basic Epucarion 

The aims of basic education are ‘the all- 
sound development of man’ and ‘the creation of 
a balanced and harmonious society’-—“a juster 
social order in which there will be no unnatural 
livision between the ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ 
and everybody would be assured of a living wage 
and the right of freedom.” 

History tells us that many wars have been 
iought among the countries and nations of the 


world for superiority, domination and conquest.. 


Although, for ensuring individual and collective 
welfare and settling disputes, war might have 
9een necessary in the past, it has miserably 
-ailed to preserve peace among groups and 
rations today. Peace, it has been amply de- 
mnonstrated, cannot be preserved by physical 
<orce. The obnoxious slogan of war to end war, 
“a8, many a time, been used by the military 
eaders of the world to excite the ignorant 
veople for bloodshed and destruction. But war 
cannot end war. Mahatma Gandhi realised 
hat war can only be ended by ereating a new 
social order through- basie education. 

The establishment of a new co-operative 
regime in place of ‘the present competitive and 
-nhuman regime based on exploitation and 
violent force,’ is possible if competition is 
eliminated from the world society. Competition 
-S the chief cause of conflict. It creates a pro- 
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found feeling of frustration among individuals 
and nations and leads to a subtle programme 
of propaganda against each other. It gives birth 
to morbid leadership with perverse ideals. It 
encourages war and engenders emotional un- 
happiness. The aim of basic education is to 
root out competition: and exploitation and im- 
plant co-operation and goodwill in their place 
by educating the people and thus building a 
new peaceful world society where every indivi- 
dual will find equal opportunity for his develop- 
ment and where ‘the rights of many will not be 
trampled down for the pleasures of a few.’ 
According to Mabatma Gandhi, the following 
are the broad features of his new social order: 

(1) In the new society there is to be no 
class or caste superiority and education would 
bring equality of status between the sons of a 
weaver, an agriculturist, a school master, a 
collector, a minister or a merchant prince. 

(72) ‘In the new society there are to be no 
drags and parasites whether rich or poor. 
“Everyone should be a worker who will look 
upon all kinds of useful work, including manual 
labour, even scavenging, as honourable, and 
who will be both able and willing to stand on 
his own legs.” 

(72) In the new society, every individual 
is to realise that as a member of society, he has 
not only rights but also duties and obligations. 
He must be both willing and able to repay in the 
form of some useful service what he owes to it 
as a member of an organised civilised society. 
The motive of social service must dominate all 
the activities of every citizen of the new State. 

In such a social order of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
dream, everybody will live in peace and har- 
mony. ‘The leaders of this society would be 
sane and intelligent enough to drive away war 
from the world. 

THe CURRICULUM AND MErHops 

The basic curriculum has been so devise: 
as to afford many occasions and opportunities 
to awaken in children the importance of world 
peace. The syllabus of basic craft, social studies, 
general science, language, etc., and many extra 
curricular activities and programmes of the 
school, helps to achieve this purpose, 

The basic craft, for example, provides 
many opportunities to emphasise the import- 
ance of world peace. While teaching spinning 
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and weaving the taacher can refer to the prob- 
lems of unemployment and exploitation of poor 
labourers by big factory owners. Ha can 
refer to the national movement in India and 
achievyment of freedom with peaceful and non- 
violent means. He can point out that the 
spinning wheel stands for pace. It stands 
for individual rights. It is a symbol of love 
for the poor and exploited. It points out that 
peacy in the world can only be maintained by 
eradicating the use of big machines ‘and substi- 
tuting in their place small cottaga industries. 

Courses in social stucies afford many 
chances to stress the nied of co-operation 
among nations. All the countries of the world 
arj( economically interdependent. Ome depends 
on another’s help. This fact of interdependence 
should be carifully impressed by the teacher on 
the minds of young children. They should be 
helped to make an intelligent study of the 
world they live in. They should be taught to 
appreciate the efforts of the leaders of mankind 
for peace and good-will. 

The science syllabus should teach that the 
scientific inventions are for thd comfort and 
convenience of man and not for his destruction. 
With their help the scientists should try 
to make the world a peaceful, secure and con- 
genial place to live in. New inventions should 
be utilised for the service of humanity. Energy 
shoul be harnessed to light the citics and not 
to reduce them to ashes, 

Similarly, other subjects, langnagd, art, 
music, etc., of the curriculum ‘and the _ sevaral 
programmes and activities such as cclebrations 
of festivals, leaders’ birthdays, parents’ days, 
assemblics, sabhas, forums, debates, 
excursions—all should be utilisel to create 
international understanding and goodwill. 

The maintenance of world peace is a topic 
which cannot be confined to any particular 
school programme. The teacher should corre- 
lata the problems of international importance 
with the theme in hand. The local and 
national problems may be introduced to child- 
ran from the international point of view. In 
a way, the whole school curricula programmes 
and activities can be utilised to weavd the 
international theme. __ 

For world pxyace, it is essential that child- 
ren should be taught at least one foreign langu- 
age to promote harmonious relations and better 
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understanding with the peopla living in far- 
off countrigs. It is a serious drawback in the 
basic scheme that no place has been provided 
in it for any foreign language. There are many 
important languages of the world which can be 
taught to children in India and abroad. 
English, French, German, Russian, Chinese, ete., 
are some of the important languages of the 
world, In the; writer’s opinion, at least, teach- 
ing of English should be made compulsory in 
the basic schools to facilitate international 
understanding. In the present conditions in 
India, the teaching of English in schools is not 
only essential for communicating with foreign- 
ars and developing intima'e culiural _ relations 
with other couniries, but also for establishing 
a bond of unity among the various Indian 
states which speak a languagy of their own, 


THe TASK OF THE TEACHER 


In order to educate the childr.y, for their 
role as preservers of world peace, the teacher in 
the basic schools, should try to inculcate in them 
certain important qualities and ~ attitudes. He 
should develop in them a broad and balanced 
understanding of the world situation and abi- 
lity to consider probl«ms objectively, as honestly 
as possible from the international point of view. 
He should create a desire in them to participate 
in world reconstruction programmes. He should 
encourage them to take part in activilies design- 
ad to cutlaw war and to promote and maintain 
peace. He should impart the knowledge of all 
such organisations which are working for 
paace. He should explain to them clearly the 
meaning and nature of Gandhiji’s principle of 
non-violence and its efficacy to maintain world 
peace. Ha should teach them the ethics of 
human conduct and establish in them the 
attitudes of tolerancc, goodwill and understand- 
ing. He should impress upon them the adyan- 
tages of democratic living. He should tell 
them that religion is a force which gives mean- 
ing and value to human lif« ‘and not that which 


creates hatred and intolerance . among thd 
people\ 
In the realisation of the ideal of world 


_peacz, the responsibility of the teacher is yery 


He occupies the key position, He is 
thq prime mover of the whole educational 
machinery. He controls the conditions of 
education. Hence he along can bear the burden 


great. 
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of preparing younger gendration for world 
citizenship, and infuse in them the spirit to 
maint2in pgace in world society. He can in- 
culcat= among them the importance of harmony, 
common understanding and co-operative plan- 
ning, Hd can inspire them for ideals of peace 
and goodwill. 

Gandhiji’s method of basic education is ‘an 
example for the world to emulate. His cifforts 
to establish world peaca through it should be 
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appreciated by the nations of the world, Edu- 
cation is a powerful fore and it can prepare 
land inspire the younger pcople to live up to the 
ideals of peace, harmony and mutual un¢ler- 
standing. But this can only be possible if all 
the countries co-opcratively plan a system of 
education, similar to that of basic education, 
based on truth and non-viol:mce. Any other 
system would fail to ‘educate the world for 
lasting peace. 





A PEEP AT HONGKONG 
By Dr. MATILAL DAS, M.A., B.., ph.p. 


In mr tour-programme I did not chalk out a 
stay at Hongkong but the B.O.A.C. plane 
by which I travelled from Bangkok to Tokyo 
takes a night’s rest at Kowloon, so I was able 
to here a peep at Hongkong. 

Hongkong is in a sense an_ International 
town and is claimed to be an enchanting city 
of romance which can boast of the gayest of 
cosmapolitan night-life. Unfortunately night- 
life bas no attraction for me so I cannot vouch 
for a. the wild tales that are told all over the 
world about the glamour of Hongkong. 


rian in the English sense but this fact that I 
did not take meat was not made known to the 
staff in the plane, but still they tried to give 
me a very good lunch. I can say in this con- 
nection that of the many air-lines in all of 
which I travelled in the tourist class B.O.A.C.. 
seems to me to be the best for its punctual 
flight, comfortable arrangements and pleasing 
service. The difference between Bangkok time 
and Hongkong time is two hours and we got 
down at Kaitak Airport at about dusk. 

The first impression of the island was very 





; The Hongkong skyline 

1 boarded the air-ship of the B.O.A.C. 
at Bamgkok at 10.25 a.m. on Wednesday, the 
25th August, 1954. The hostess was a charm- 
ing young lady and she tried her very best 
to give us entire satisfaction. J am a vegeta- 


Hongkong by n:ght 
pleasing with its blue harbour, the 
sky-line of Hongkong with the world famous 
Peak, the sky-scrapers and the grass-plane near 
the Aerodrome. 

We were soon taken by a luxurious bus 


imposing 
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to the best hotel of the place. The Peninsula 
is the largest and the best of the many com- 
fortable hotels. The rooms are nicely fur- 
nished, each has a private bath and telephone 


a 





Hongkong by n'ght 4 


and is also linked with the local wired broad- 
casting system called Rediffusion which pro- 
vides a 7 A.M. to midnight programme of 
entertainment and news. The charge for a 
single room in this hotel is 40 Hongkong dol- 
lars as against ten or twelve in the other first 
class hotels, 





Hongkong 


On arrival I got a dollar changed into the 
local currency. Then after putting my things 
into my room, I went into the Library where 
there were several newspapers. After reading 
for a while, I went to the dining room for 


3al 
dinner. An excellent dinner was served. I 
relished the food. I then strolled alone into 


the streets and managed to go to the star-ferry 
on paying 20 cents. I went over to the main 





The harbour, Hongkong 


island and after walking about a mile I found 
the interesting peak tram and went up on the 
peak. Meee) 


.-& 


bet al 
ae) oh 


I got a splendid view from the peak. The 
sparkling water dazzling by many lights was a 
erand sight to see. The sea here was crescent- 





The “Star’ Ferries 


shaped and thus presented a very _ beautiful 
land-seape. Nt: 

Behind me I heard people talking in Hindi 
and turned round to see. There was a party 
of Indians who were out on night-seeing; they, 


however, did not notice me-and_I did not. bine 
ut right. to _question strangers in. that. place. 

I was previously told that Hongkong con- 
“aims a small settlement of Indian traders who 
earry on business here. I got down by the train 
again and walked here and there. Then i 
took a tram to come to the Star-ferry. I 
crossed and came back to Kowloon. 





The K.C.R. clock-tower 
Once I thought of going to a cinema but 


on sceond thought I gave up the idea. I went to 


my room and wrote a couple cf Iettcrs and 
then began to sleep. 





The view from the peak 


I woke up very early next morning and 
went out. In order to see as much of Hong- 
kong as was possible I took Bus No. 1 at 
Kowleon Ferry. It took me through Nathan 
Road. which is full of the yaagnidoent shops 
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into-a-suburban area where houses. with. charm- 
ing little gardens abound. The change from the 
hustle and bustle is very refreshing. 

The buses were all of the London model 
with two deckers. From there I went to Lai- 
chikok which has a nice beach. The water 
here is placid and ideal for a sport of rowing. 
I was told that some years back there was an 
attempt to establish a pleasure centre here 
but it failed but derelict joyrides are still there. 
From here by bus No. 6 I returned to the 
Ferry. I then walked back to the hotel and 
had « nice breakfast. The bus of the B.O.A.C. 
came and took us to the Airport at about 
8. AM. 





The Botanical Gardens 


It is said that one can buy virtually any- 
thing under the Sun and at the lowest prices in 
the wor-d. But as 1 was going away from home, 
I could not verify this claim, but some of the 
other passengers took advantage of this unsur- 
passed shopping bargains. 

With its many hotels, accommodation is 
no problem and tourists from all over the world 
flock together here in large numbers. There are 
Chinese, European, Russian, Scandinavian, 
French and American cuisine to satisfy the 
gourmat and there are women and wine to 
satisfy others. 

My stay in Hongkong was too short but 
I saw a little. That was an interesting sight. 
One can view the whole panorama of Hong- 
kong from a_ rattan seat in the first class of 
the tram. 

As our plane glided over the airport, I 
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could have a view of the New territories. 
Hongkong is not confined to the Island and 
Kowloon. A_ stretch of the China mainland 
extending from the border at Shumchun to 
Boundary Street has been leased from China 
for 100 years from 1898, though Hongkong be- 
came a British possession in 1941. 





The “Tiger Balm” Pagoda 
The new territories are inhabited mostly 
by farmers who cultivate lands in the most 
primitive way it has always been undertaken 





The Chinese temple 
in China. The British technical influences have 
not made much headway. In this place also 


~~ 
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live the lanka people who prefer to live on their 
fishing junks and seldom bother to be on dry- 
land except for bringing their supplies. 


When I visited Hongkong, it was the time 
of the festival of the Chinese seventh moon 
which started on July 30th and would end on 
August 27th. It was a festive celebration in 
honour of the Chinese Philosopher Laotze, 
father of the Taoigsts. There are no temples in 
Hongkong in honour of him but in some tem- 
ples one can find his image along with others. 


He is pictured as an old man riding on a water- 
buffalo. 





The junks 


I, however, had no opportunity of witness- 
ing this gala festival. While musing on and 
looking at the bright island from the window 
of the speed-bird, I thought of the future of 
Hongkong. 

The days of colonialism are fading fast 
and it is time that the Chinese people will 
demand this island and the British shall have 
to leave this sunny spot in the Chinese sea with 
their bag and baggage. 


Up and down, the plane made a_ particu- 
larly bad jolt. I woke up from my reverie. 
Soon the speed-bird made herself steady and 
flew into the open space of the blue  sun-lit 
sky. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE FOR MAURITIUS 


By E. BABAJEE, 
Editor, “Zamana”, Mauritius 


CONSTITUTIONAL changes werg long’ overdue. It 

was, therefore, with a sigh of relief that, in 
February last, the people of Mauritius learned 
that the Right Hon. Allan Lennox-Boyd, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
consented to divide Mauritius into as many 4s 
40 ‘single-member constituencies. 

It is generally known that during the days 
of World War II some fearless Injo-Mauritian 
leaders worked with might and, main to get a 
new constitution for Mauritius. Their efforts 
were crowned with success and General Elections 
were held in 1948. The Indo-Mauritian element 
then came into its own, 





Hon’ble S. Bissoondoyal 


So far the Legislative Council had only 19 
elected members. 
raised from 19 to 40. 

From 1948 onwards: British authors who 
enjoyed our hospitality have chosen to vilify 
Indo-Mauritians. More than four books have 
appeared in London in which Indo-Mauritians 
aave been taken to task for no fault of theirs. 


The number has thus been ° 


A handful of whites hailed the fault-finding 
authors as the saviours of the Wite Race! Both 
Britishers who are 300 strong, and the French 
who have a population of 10,000, have ‘antagoni- 
zed the patriots. 


But it all came to little. A, last effort was 
made by Sir Robert Scott, the Governor of the 
island, to deprive the people of Mauritius of 
their legitimate rights when he  succeedgd in 
getting almost all the elected and nominated 
members of the Legislative Council to share his 
view about the inadvisability of obtaining 
Universal Suffrage for the time being. He and 
his acmirers were of the definite opinion that 
there was no harm in the country obtaining it 
in 1963! That was indeed a gross fraud on the 
Mauritian masses, 


That was precisely where the shoe sid, 
Ever 3ince 1946, Mr. S. Bissoondoyal has been 
clamouring for Universal Suffrage. He toured 
the country, held huge meetings and made it 
known that the country was ripe for the in- 
trocuction of Universal Suffrage. It is precisely 
when he had held such a meting that he was 
wayleid and assaulted, 

Dr. Cure, the founder of the Labour Party, 
had stress°d the point that Universal Suffrage 
was desirable. No heed was, however, paid to 
his suggestion as the authorities had succeeded 
in having his voice hushed, 


It is the campaign led by the victim of the 
assault that has had the desire effect. Dr. 
Cure’s mantle had, so to say, fallen upon him. 
He has been twice electel member of the 
Legislative Council topping the list of the 
elected candidatés on both the occasions. His 
poptlarity is envied) by all the admirers of 
governors. Referring to this man of action and 
insp:ring orator, The Sutday Times wrote once 
that he has been “for many years a thorn in 
the side of successive Governors.” It is no 
wonder if he has had to serve several terms of 
imprisonment, 
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A meeting addressed by the Hon'ble S. Bissoondoyal 


Brushing aside the Governor’s suggestion 
that could only damp the Mauritian patriot’s 
spirit, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
wrote to His Excellency : 

“Since Mauritius enjoys as high a level of 
cultural and material attainm‘tnt as other 
territories in which universal adult suffrage has 
been achieved, I would be unwilling further to 


delay the introduction of universal adult 
suffrage .”’ 

Thus Hon. §. Bissoon’oyal carried thé 
day. 


This active member once moved that it 
was time the country receivéd the visit of a 
Royal Commission of Enquiry. He had the 
support of half of the House. Fenner Brockway, 
the great friend of India, was here in th0se 
days. He approved of Hon. Bissondoyal’s 
gesture outright. It is, thanks to him, that 
public opinion is being ¢ducated and the people 
at large are interested in the work of the 
Legislative Council. 

With the advent of Universal Suffrage the 
number of ¢lectors which does not go, now, 


beyond 90,000, will increase threefold. Some 
3,00,000 Miauritians are expected to go to the 
polls in a year or two. The new Council will 
be composed of 40 elected members, 12 
nominees and 3 ex-officio m*mbers. 

It is hoped that then the Ministerial System 
that has been inaugurated in July 1957, will be 
able to give the people some satisfaction, 

Curiously enough, the new constitution will 
be no improvement on the one that had been 
granted more than @ century and a half ago 
when the island was a French possession. We 
read in H. C. M. Austen’s Sea Fights and 
Corsairs of the Indian Ocean: “The first 
Legislative Colonial Assembly of sixty-one 
members, freely elccted by the people, was 
install: d on 27th April, 1790.” That even 
occurred exactly two decades before the capture 
of Mauritius by tha British who had the 
collaboration cf 8,740 Sepoys. It is only by 
turning the telescope of history backwards that 
on; can know what Mauritius has gained and 
what that South Indian Ocean island has lost 
during the last two centuries, 


THE WORLD'S CITIES 
Madras 


By Pror. K. R. R. SASTRY, 
Principal, University Law College, Jaipur 


Quaint bindings of exported log from Ceylon, 
nestling of fishermen’s huts, dark men and 
women with brown eyes,—such was the sight 
of Chennapattinam, named after the Nayak of 
Chandragiri, when the merchants of the Hast 
India Company got a factory for trade in 
Madras. Less important than Madura with its 
history going to Pandyan kings and story of 
trade with Rome, certainly less salubrious than 
Bangalore, Madras at the sea-level is a city 
least affected by Muslim onslaught. 


Sun-rise at Madras 
If ever there be a town in the East where 


the English language is understood by the 
rickshaw-puller and the jutkawala, it is Madras 
with a Marina, the second longest beach in the 
world. 
II 

Sprawling eight miles along the east coast 
of India, Madras has neither the emotionalism 
of Calcutta nor the cosmopolitanism of Bombay, 
the two other Presidency towns. Time was 
prior to 1955 when the Madras State contained 
the mercurial Andhras and «the adventurous 
Malayalee; it has now shrunk into the capital 
of the residuary Madras State having permitted 
the good Kanarese also to walk out to Mysore. 

The City extends to over 50 square miles and 
has a population of about a million and a half. 
The parts of the city have distinct linguistic 





ethmec characteristics. If one starts from the 
north, the portion in George Town (the old 
Black Town) is the hub of commerce. Two 
streets are named after Chetties who earned a 
lot as dubashes (agents) to the Company’s 
nabcbs. This is an area where the merchant- 
princes are maintaining temples, dharamsalas 
(rest-houses) and educational institutions. One 
of such old institutions is the Pachaiyappa 
College. This is also the nest of jewellery shops. 

As one travels west one can locate Pursa- 
walkam, with ag fine Shiva tem- 
ple with Pallava and Chola 
architecture in the heavenward 
towers. This is a place with a 
flair for Shaivite culture. 


Trudging further south there 
is the middlemen’s hub, Tri- 
plicane, with a famous Vaish- 
nava shrine, Parthasarathy 
temple. The results of Ma- 
caulay’s Minute are clearly to 
be found in the Presidency 
College and Senate House in 
the Marina, the charter of the 
University going to 1857, a 
memorable year whose  signi- 
ficance is being either over- 
drawn or suppressed. 

Further south is Mylapore, once the besin- 
centre of legal lore and forensic skill. The 
Mylapore temple with the red- and white- 
striped walls and the intricately carved gopuram 
(entrance to the temple) and the tank surfaced 
with white lilies is a memorable cultural 
symbcl. 

Til 

South India has an uninterrupted history 
of religious toleration. The cathedral of Sam — 
Thome with the tomb of St. Thomas, St. 
Mary’s Church within Fort St. George, the first 
Protestant Church built in the East, the Chris- 
tian College in the heart of the city now shifted 
to a suburb, Thambram, with such distinguished 
names as those of Dr. Miller and Dr. Skinner, 
the Loyola College at Nungambakam, a nami 
developed part, a daughter of the famous St. 
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Joseph’s College (Trichinopoly) whose teachers 
as Father Sewell and Father Bertram were, de- 
servedly popular, these stand testimony to the 
impact of Christianity on South Indians. 

The Arcot Nawabs who for a time ruled 
over Madras were patrons of Sanskrit learning 
too. 





First line beach, Madras 


Paradoxical as it may seem, 
though activistic Indian Chris- 
tian leaders have hailed from 
South India, Madras has with- 
stood the pressures of Muslim 
culture and modern civilization. 


It still retains an old-world 
charm shining through the 
great monastic institutions of 
Shankaracharya, Ramanuja and 
the latter Saivite Mutts in the 
heart of its only perennial big 
river, the Cauvery. 


Though Bengali and Malaya- 
lam have a greater’ admixture 
of Sanskrit, it is a tribute to 
the remarkable memory of 
Pandits that not merely the 
Vedas but the old method of the teacher 
and the pupil living together and _ learn- 
ing still thrives amidst the groves and shades 


of trees near life-giving rivers. 


IV 
Tamil is an ancient language with richness, 
depth and melody. There are specimens of old 
poetry, terse prose (as in Kural of Thiruvallu- 
var, a sage of Ist century A.D. now tersely 
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rendered by C. Rajagopalacharia, an elder 
shrewd Indian statesman) and lyrics galore. 
The festivals in the South as_ elsewhere 
synchronise with the agricultural seasons. One 
such is Pongal (coming in mid-January) where 
old and young as also multicoloured bulls enjoy 
the mirth and rhythm of the season. It is not 
so erotic as the Northern holt. 
Madras State has qa famous 
tefnple at Chidambaram dedi- 
cated to the Lord of Cosmie 
Dance (Nataraja). Madras is 
well-known for its bronze Nata- 
rajas. 


Carnatic music of Madras is 
based on an intricate system of 
melody and = rhythm. Still 
more enchanting are the even- 
ings spent in watching dance- 
recitals of Bharata Natyam, 
the purest of the classical styles. 


There is a singular joy among 
the whole rural folk when they 
go miles walking to a shrine 
dedicated to Muruga, the second 





Mylapore Temple, Madras 


son of Shiva in Hindu mythology, to the beat of 
small drums, and nagaswarem (a melodious kind 
of flute) . Life so much otherwise dull becomes a 
tilting melodious march in quest of bliss. 
V 

Factories, companies, aNd exporting units 
as those of Parry’s, Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills are still adjusting to the times after 1947. 

Madras has a good artificial harbour well- 
maintained and has expanded to fifty square 


mules from a nest of fishermen’s huts, with their 
- caéamarans and fishing nets spread out in the 
samdy expanse. 

The State has now got a Central Lignite 
Factory at Neiveli; more than Madura, the 
second town in the State, Coimbatore near 
Ootacamund has become the Manchester of 
South India with her mills and_ small-tools 
factories. i 

Napoleon in his diary prgises the handker- 
chiefs of Madras. The quality of spun-yearn 
of Harvey’s of Madura and the products of 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, have 
more than an Indian reputation, 


VE .- 

Called the Scotch of India, the Tamilian 
is reported to speak English with an Oxford 
accent. It is no wonder that in the minute of 
dissent to the Official Language Commission, 
Dr. P. Subbaryam from Madras and Dr. 
Chatterji from Calcutta, hold that “the reten- 
tion of English will not be against the interest 
of a free Indian people.” 

The language which enabled Indian Con- 
gress leaders and Vijayaraghavachary (these 
Sou-h Indian names contain the names of the 
place, of the father, and of the subject), 
Sanxaran Nair, Subramaniya Aiyar and others 
to quote Burke, Mill and Milton, was English. 
The language through which South and North 
met. was English. 

It is no wonder that the stoutest resistance 
to Hindi comes from the far South, 

’ H. M. George V asked the Rt. Hon. V. 
S. S. Sastry, P.C.C.H., “When he learnt his 
Engiish at Oxford?” His reply. was humble to 
relate his learning English under an Indian 
teacher. 

VII 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru in 
his 10spitable home at 19, Albert Road, Allaha- 
bad (the home-town of our Prime Minister 
Nehru) posed this question to this writer. It 
was a few years prior to the martyrdom of our 
Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sapru: “Who will kill Gandhi?” 

This author: “Bapuji (we called him thus), 
Tamilians are matter-of-fact, so no danger from 
them, Andhras, the Frenchmen of India, though 
mereurial, love him. The Bengalis capable of it 
are not inmical to him. People of Uttar Pradesh 
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and Bihar venerate Gandhi. The Gujeratis are 
fond of only piling up their bank balances. The 
Parsis are gentlemen. 

Sapru: Sastry, you have left out the Maha- 
rashtras. . 

Sastry: Bapuji, I have a shrewd suspicion 
of the wiry Maharashtra Brahmin. 

Thank my stars, I am publishing this re- 
sume of the talk for the first time in 1957, the 
Centenery of our first great rebellion. 


Vill 

Shrunk in size and economic resources, and 
unemployment and under-employment facing 
Madras, if our Second Five-Year Plan breaks 
at the dottleneck of foreign exchange, the next 
State to turn red will be Madras; the South- 
West monsoon flows to Madras through the gaps 
in the Kerala Ghats. 

Madras has an acquired reputatior for legal 
skill and medical alertness. The role of the 
lawyer as a leader of people is unhappily on 
the wane. Poonamalee High Road can be called 
the Hazley Street of Madras. | 

There is agnosticism too and communal - 
bitterness is on the increase. On the construc- 
tive side this has led to the rise of a galaxy of 
Tamil writers who command a lucid and con- 
vineing style. 

Mere regionalism is the rock on which our 
boat of freedom will founder. The Centre is 
watchful and vigilant. 

Ricies have now gone to the cinema stars 
and the press magnates. Madras has the repu- 
tation cf running an English daily, the Hindu, 
which can be called the “London Times of 
India.” A number of Tamil dailies and weeklies 
reach the latest news and views from Madras 
to Kanva Kumari where our virgin goddess is 
doing penance, guarding India from the far 
South with a shining jewel on her aquiline nose. 


IX 

Paul Brunton bent on the quest of Overself 
and Somerset Maugham on a urge to meet a 
genuine master in the realm of Spirit met 
Maharishi Ramana, a _ boy, turned saint at 
Thiruvannamalai in South India. This master 
whose presence has brought peace to many pil- 
grims of the world had “a flashing eye, intense 
and fixed without hardness, an Olympian soft- 
ness Of gesture and was slender and delicate in 
an immobile body.”—(Mon-Lacombe). Inspir- 
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Ing episode in the lives of great Hindu incarna- 
tions took place in Northern India, institutional- 
ization of philosophy took place in South India. 
through Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhav- 
acharya. 

Nature seems to have made India such that 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and now Delhi have 
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each a distinct role, the emotionalism of Cal- 
cutta 1s to be tested by the wisdom of Madras; 
the cosmopolitanism of Bombay is to support 
Delhi, the fateful capital of India. India’s 
path is the good old track of peace through 
justice and understanding. 


:0:——_—_ 


PSYCHOLOGY IN PRISONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 
| By H. P. CHAKRABORTY, m.A. 


“Criminats should be treated as patients im 
hospitals, and jails should be hospitals admit- 
ting such patients for treatment and cure,” said 
Mahatma Gandhi. What Gandhiji said is the 
quintessence of the modern principles of correc- 
tional and reformatory treatment for the crimi- 
nals. But how can this be done, if we do not 
know the psychic life of a criminal. In a hos- 
pital the patient is treated by a doctor after the 
study and diagnosis of his symptoms of the 
disease. This is purely pathological. But as 
regards the criminal, the cause and cure of his 
crime involves the study and diagnosis of his 
behaviour disorders, so that a treatment pro- 
eramme can be chalked out for the readjustment 
of his personality. Crime or delinquency is the 
overt expression of something deep-rooted in the 
mind. It is a behaviour disorder or personality 
problem due to maladjustment of the person 
with the situation, which might be physical, 
social, environmental or mental. So, in order-to 
have a treatment programme for a criminal, it 
is necessary to study the person as a whole, not 
the particular case of infraction of law, for 
which he has come to the prison and diagnose 
the problem with him for the said purpose. 
This is therapy or procedure of treatment, 
which helps the maladjusted person to get re- 
adjusted in the normal society. The jail-reforms 
have been mainly based on this idea and the 
ultimate aim of this is the rehabilitation of the 
criminals as useful citizens after their release 
from the prisons. 

The prisons in our country, until recently, 
were mere custodial institutions for the convicts 


as well as for the under-trials and the prison 
authorities had very little concern with the 
mind of the prisoners. Human value was totally 
absent in the prison and society, too, bothered 
very little about the criminals, after they were 
punished for their offences in the court of law 
and detained in the prisons. But what is the 
object of punishment? Is it to exclude the 
offender from society for the protection of the 
same? Criminologists all over the world now 
agree that the object of punishment is the pro- 
tection of society no doubt, but that can be 
achieved nct by sending the convict to the 
prisons only; they should be given scope to re- 
adjust or reform themselves so that they might 
be rehabilitated in society as useful citizens. 
Prisons cannot detain a criminal for indefinite 
period. Today or tomorrow he will come out of 
the prison end if his habit-disorders and hos- 
tility due to his imprisonment by the law- 
enforcing authority is not channelised through 
some well-planned activities or vocational 
training according to his ability and aptitude, 
under the care of a sympathetic and well- 
trained officer inside the prison, who can under- 
stand the essential defects in his inner psychic 
life as well as the sociological factors involved, 
he may come out of the prison with a bitter 
erudge to the society. In that case he will be 
a problem and source of potential danger to the 
society. Moreover, due to contamination with 
various types of offenders inside the prison, 
there is every possibility that he may become 
a habitual criminal or a member of a gang. 
Therefore, society cannot dissociate itself from 
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the criminals, once they are punished. and im- 
prisoned,' but should think of measures, wihch 
can contro] and prevent the relapse of the 
criminal tendencies of them. That is why 
national planning is required for social defence 
‘and for this reason our government have re- 
oriented their policy since the attainment of 
Independence, towards the treatment of offen- 
ders. ° i 

It has been said that crime is considered 
as the result of interaction of various factors 
and mainly socio-psychological factor. The 
understanding of a criminal thus involves the 
study and diagnosis of these factors by a trained 
man, who cannot be other than ‘a psychologist 
or a social psychiatrist, who is thoroughly 
equipped with the knowledge of sociology too. 
Now the study and diagnosis of a criminal 
cannot be discussed here in details and T like 
to emphasize on the treatment process of the 
affenders, after they are classified in suitable 
groups according to their respective needs. 
This classification of offenders coming into a 
prison and diversified prisons according to their 
classification is indispensable in the psycho- 
logical treatment process. The modern crimi- 
aologists think that the criminal is a problem 
person and that his problem is individual and 
as such no standard form of treatment is pos- 
sible for the cure and re-adjustment of this 
problem. In view of this changing concept, the 
penologists have begun to think of individual 
understanding ‘and treatment of offenders in a 
more rational way. 

;. Now the individual understanding and cor- 
rectional treatment may be (2) institutional or 
Intramural and (2) non-institutional or extra- 
mural. In the latter case, it is an alternative 
to the prison sentence, such as, release on pro- 
bation, conditional release or parole, ete. Insti- 
tutional treatment may be done inside the 
prisons, detention homes, certified homes, and 
so on. In both these forms of treatment psycho- 
logy has a very great part to play as it includes 
case-work services, guidance and _ counselling, 
which can be done with difficulty, if the officer 
is not a trained psychologist. Of course, in this 
form of institutional treatment somethng more 
is required, as there are some limitations of 
social case-work or social group work in the 
prisons.or other authoritarian set-up. The in- 
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mates there do not come forward for any help 
out of their own accord, as in hospital, which 
is the most important factor in a treatment 


programme. Moreover, the methods of indivi- 


dual understanding and treatment cannot be 
applied here in its entirety, as it is almost 1m- 
possible in a big institution; where a large 
number of persons are detained. So the area of 
work must be taken into ‘account, then the 
process of treatment comes. 


In the prison or ary other authoritarian 
institution, the psychologist gradually studies 
and gets himself acquainted with the inner 
psychie life of the criminal, in addition to the 
sociological or environmental factors involved 
in his maladjustment. Of course, there is no 


demarcating line between: the study period and 


treatment period, as the two things are co- 
related. So while the study of the symptoms of 


his maladjustment will be going on, the treat-_ 


ment programme may be chalked out and im- 
plemented, if necessary. The first step in the 
phychological study for treatment of the 
offenders ‘s to be carried on in a Reception 
centre, which is also a centre for classification 
of the prisoners according to types of personal- 
ity problem. The preliminary study and classi- 
fication of the offenders in terms of their in- 
dividual needs and ability is the basis of all 
future programme for the treatment of offend- 
ers. The next step in the process of treatment 
is the diversified prison system, 7.e., the 
offenders should be segregated in separate 
prisons according to this classification in the 
Reception centre. This sort of segregation is 
essential for psychological study and _ under- 
standing, as the object of the same is the re- 
adjustment of the habit disorders or personality 
problem of the offenders, who cannot be equally 
responsive to the same. form of treatment. 
Here through case-work services, vocational 
training or occupational therapy is to be pro- 
vided for them, so that they can gradually re- 
orient their habits. Guidance through informed 
group discussions or counselling, in case, they 
feel the necessity of the same, to solve their in- 
dividual problem should also be a regular pro- 
gramme in these institutions. The officer should 
create an atmosphere so that the consciousness 
of the cffenders is aroused to help themselves. 
This is the urge for reformation form within the 
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offender, without which nothing can be done. 
The idea of correction of one’s ownself cannot 
be super-imposed. If necessary, re-classification 
may be made after a certain period of obser- 
vation of thelir reactions and behaviours in these 
institutions. Next comes the pre-release pro- 
gramme, which should be designed to prepare 
the offender to face the stark realities outside 
the prison, the difficulties of his social rebabib- 
tation, the attitude of society and his possible 
reactions, etc. The institutional treatment will 
be of no use for the prisoner, if he cannot hope 
of any assistance outside, for which the prison 
officer may help him through After-care Associa- 
tions and the activities of which may he ex- 
plained to him. The other stage of the treat- 
roent process inside the institutions is the gra- 
dual release programme of a prisoner on parole, 
i.€., conditional release, which may be deemed 
as a method of evaluating the influence of the 
treatment process itself and the relative merits 
of alternatives. Eligibility of granting parole 
may be determined on the basis of a socio-psy- 
chological study of the prisoners concerned, in- 
eluding the individual’s life history, activities 
in prisons, personality and possibilities upon 
release. The granting of parole may offer an 
opportunity for the practical application of re- 
habilitation programmes before the expiration 
of sentence. 

Lastly, in the process of treatment iside 
the institution, the prisoners should be given re- 
-~quired assistance whenever necessary, in order 
to avoid the breakdown and destitution of his 
family and children, and for which the services 
of a trained Welfare Officer is required, who will 
work in close co-ordination. with the Probation 
and After-Care Officers. The Welfare Officer 
should have the ability to tap the community 
resources in order to fit in with the requirements 
of the prisoner in or outside the prisons. This 
will help to maintain the relation between the 
criminal and the outside world and thus will 
enable him psychologically to prepare -himself 
for re-adjustment of his' habit disorders in co- 
operation with the sympathetic prison officer. 
_ But here we should not forget that the psy- 
chological study and treatment requires proper 
atmosphere to be of any help to the persons, 
whose backgrounds are diverse in the extreme. 
The Prison population is heterogeneous one 
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consisting of casual and habitual offenders, 
charged for offences against property or per- 
sons as such. Cheats, burglars, smatchers, 
thieves, dacoits, murderers and persons charged 
with heinous crimes like rape, etc., are all in- _ 
mates of the same prison. So, it can never be 
expected that all of them will be equally res- 
ponsive to the same form cf treatment. Psycho- 
logy, however, sugcessful may be as @ science, 
has got its limitations and psychologically the 
last word has not yet been said or will never be 
said on the cause or cure of crime, as it involves 
the human mind, which is very much complex 


‘and ever-changing. 


The prison-psychologist needs to have 
broad and varied experience with thorough pro- 
fessional knowledge, knowledge of the penal 
systems, capacity to integrate himself into all 
phases of the institution’s programme, flexibi- 
lity and competence as a community leader. 
Above all, he should have the patience and 
temperament required to deal with the complex 
traits of character of all types of criminals 
many of whom are not less intelligent than him 
or in other words are well equipped with all the 
qualities to outwit an ordinary person. Cheats, 
embezzlers or leaders of a gang generally fall 
into this category. It has been noticed that pro- 
longed efforts are usually necessary to arrive at 
», full understanding of the essential defects in 
their psychic life. Most of these people are usu- 
ally by nature restrained, taciturn, aloof and 
shy with sirangers. Their egocentric persona- 
lity being thwarted in society, has exploded in 
the form of a defiance or violence to society. 
There is another class of convicts, who had 
commited crime due to escapism from difficult 
circumstances. They are usually of weaker per- 
sonalities and have one thing in common, 7.€., 
a sense of guilt for having succumbed to their 
wtaker nature. They tend to rcpentance and want 
to explain their problem ‘and thus try to defend 
themselves. The psychologist needs to satisfy 
them that he wants to listen to their reflections 
about the crime and their past life in general 
for some benefit to them, otherwise they won’t 
open their mind. Besides these two broad types, 
there is another class of convicts, who forms the 
majority of the prison population and who are 
mainly the products of poverty. Their term of 
imprisonment is short and they are mentally as 
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good as any other average person in the society. 
. Poverty creats psychological dispositions and 
morsel justification for their e:ime and aiter 
coring into a prison, they become more im- 
_ Mare! and corrupt. They could not get suffi- 
clen> training in any vocational trade due to 
thei- short-stay in prison while they find ample 
time to learn the vices of the prison. For them 
' the alternative to prison -sentences like release 
on probation or admonition in case of first 
offenders is useful. While for others it is a prob- 
lem. Next to these three general and more 
important types of criminals there comes the 
abnormal types, who require psychopathic 
trextment through psycho-analysis. Long obser- 
vat:on, careful and sympathetic handling and 
conversation with them may reveal their back- 
groand factors according to which the psychia- 
‘tris, may treat them. . 

Thus it appears that the role of a psycholo- 
gist. in the authoritarian set-up like prisons or 
detention homes, etc., is not insignificant, if pro- 
perly administered. But he is a relative new- 
comer to the staff of these institutions and as 
such his methods and behaviours are not 
accepted without hostility by older functionaries, 


who believe more in the mere deterrent principle - 


of imprisonment. Moreover, the general pub- 
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lic are led to believe that the psychologist im, 
prisons is an ornament often expedient to have 
on display. Of course, this is a relatively minor 
obstacle in comparison with other fundamental 
difficulties, which psychologists have to face 
towards the implementation of their desired 
objectives. The classification of prisoners in 
terms of their respective needs and abilities and 
the diversified prison system are essential fac- 
tors in the process of psychological treatment of | 
offenders, which are lacking in our country. Yet, 
despite all these difficulties, psychology has 
proved its usefulness in prisons and now has wide 
support. It is expected that gradually the per- 
centage of recidivists would fall, particularly 
in our country, through careful and sympathe- 
tic handling of criminals by the social-psychia- 
trists, who would go deep into the problem in - 
order to have a best return in the bad bargain. 

In West Bengal, the State Government 
have made a beginning in this respect, and ex- 
periments in the directions given by the United 
Nations Congress on the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders, are under way, 
under the able and careful guidance of Dr. P. 
K. Biswas, Inspector-General of Prisons, West - 
Bengal. 
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DR. G. A, GRIERSON 
By P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY 


De. G. A. Grierson is known.as an authority 
on the languages and dialects in India, His 
valumes of linguistic survey of India are 
instances of his monumental labour and ken 
spirit of rescarch. They were a life’s work and, 
when one recollects that Grierson was an 
acministrator holding important charges of 
scbdivisions, districts and other assignments 
oze is left to bewilder how he could have 
combined all this work. A giant among the 
ixteflectuals, Grierson had, what many do not 
know, a heart of kindness mellowed all the 
rore by ‘administrative: exigencies. 


He spent a number of years in Bihar. He 
eas the Subdivisional Officer of Madhubanij jin 
Darbhanga district. Later he was transferred 
to Gaya where he was the District Magistrate 
for a few years from 1888. In the compound of 


the Criminal Court of Gaya there is still a big 


well which is known as the Grierson well. 


Dr. Grierson was a tower of strength to 
the peasants of Bihar. He was not a mere 
student of sociology gathering materials for his 
excellent treatise Bihar Peasant Life. In this 
book which is still the only book of its kind 
he has showed that he knew much more of 
the peasant life. than many of us in Bihar. 

He had early completed ‘an cconomic survey 
of the district of Gaya and published a brochure 
on the condition of the raiyats. He selected 
four typical villages in the four subdivisions of 
Gaya district and went into detailed statistics 
regarding the people’s earnings, expenditures, 
loans and commitments, etc., Grierson mentioned 
in the preface he would vouch, for the accuracy 
of each and every figure in his book as he had 
personally tested them. 


DR. G. A. GRIERSON 


This book Report of the Condition of the 
Poorer Classes of Gaya District was published 
in 1888. He remarks: 


“Dividing the poorer classts into four 
orders,—cultivators, agricultural labourers. 
artisan'’s ‘and those who subsist on charity, I 
find, from an actual census of over 10,000 
persons living in séventecn villag¢s that ‘one- 
half of the population of the district consists 
of the first class, one-fourth consists of each 


of the second and third, and a vtry small . 


fraction consists of the fourth. The exact 
figures are 51.6 per cent, 23.7 per cent, 
24.5 per cent., and 0.2 per cent. respectively,’ 


Grierson’s analysis showed that 
cent of ‘the total population of the district 
directly or indirectly was dependent on ‘agricul- 
ture whereas artisans and charity-receivers 
were 24.5 per cent and 0.2 per cent, respect- 
ively. When one thinks that the methods of 
statistics and computations were in their infancy 
iat that time one wonders at the sharp acumen 
shown in this brochure and admires the adminis- 
trator’s mtuition in Grierson. 


Grierson admired the extensive 


irrigation 
system of Gaya district. 


This district had a 


remarkable and ingenious system‘ of artificial 
irrigation, which was admirably supplemented 


by the manner in which the water was distribu- 
ted from field and retained in them by a network 
of low banks. In the cold weather, again, when 
the ahars (water reservoirs) had dried up and 
the pains (channels) no longer contained water, 
the people could fall back on their wells; and 
thus the crops were protected from failure 
throughout the year. Dr. Grierson thought 


that if this irrigation system was kept up there. 


could be no famine or scarcity in this district. 


A remarkable document of Grierson’s solici- 
tude for the tenantry is ‘shown in his letter No. 
’ 61 G.E., dated the Sth April, 1889. In this 
letter the original of which is prescrved in Gaya 
Record Room, Grierson mentioned: 


“Thr facts that I am Collector here, 
that I am responsible not only for the rent 
of my Estates, but also for the welfare of 
my raiyats, that it is the work of Government 
that I should pose as a model landlord: before 
the other Zamindat's of the district compel 
me to lay all that I have to say in the 
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matter before you for favour of Board’s 

orders.” . 

The occasion of the letter was a discussiou 
regarding the Bhaoli system which was sought 
to be abolished. Accordihg to. the Bhaols 
system rent is paid in kind and 4 _ particular 
share of the crop raised is taken by the londlord. 
The normal rent-system in Gaya district in 
Grierson’s time was Bhaoli. Gritrson revolted 
against the Revente Board’s remark that the 
Bhaoli system was “a barbarous and exploded 
system, which is equally fatal to habits of 
thrift and to methods of improvements.”’ Grier- 
son wrote: 

. “Because a thing is ‘a survival of barbar- 
ism, it is not necessarily bad. Half the 
things we mect in the world of civilisation 
are survivals of barbarism and ‘are not 
abandoned on ‘that account. The real 
test is whether it is good or bad.” 

The contention of the Board that the sys- 
tem was exploded was rebutted by Grierson on 
the ground that it was in full swing in Gaya and 
Patna district which had a population of 4 to 5 
millions, at that time. 

Grierson could speak with authority regard- 
ing the peasants of Gaya. He mentioned : 

“I do not know a more hard-working 
ptasantry than that of Gaya. I have 
travelled miles and miles on my own feet 
over the fields of my Government Estate, and 
find the ravyats to be industrious and thrifty, 
in ‘a way which IJ could never have expected 
considering the heavy rents they, as a body, 
are expected to pay. JI have sat for hours 
amongst groups of villagers not as a hakim, 
but as a friend, chatting with them about 
their household affairs, their little quarrels, 
their marriages, their food, and the thousand 
and one’ things which make up Bihar rura! 
life, and I believe I may, without jmmodesty, 
claim ta possess, some knowledge of their 
inner feelings and of their habits. It is this 
knowledge which emboldens me to write this 
letter.” 

Dr. Grierson thought that the Board was 
mistaken in holding the Bhaoli system to be at 
par with the Metayer system in France which 
had elements of evil. He outlined the features 
of Bhaoli system ‘and showed that it would be 
incorrect to make any.comparison between the 
very strongly. 
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Mecayer system and the Bhaoli system. Dr. 
Grierson htid strongly that the wonderful irriga- 
tion system of the district of Gaya if properly 
meintained would be a guarantee against 
- aby scarcity and as such he thought tha land- 
lords would be the only agency that could main- 
tain if they would be assured of a certain per- 
centage of the producg in lieu of rent. This 
line took Dr. Grierson to express very strongly 
on the failure of the administration in not main- 
taining the gilandazi or earth-work so far as the 
Khasmahal lands were’ concerned. He almost 
suzeestd that it was immoral on the part of 
the Government to be realising full quota of the 
rent when gilandazj charges were ‘not being met. 
According to him every landlord in Gaya, except 
Government, looked after gilandazi. He men- 
tioned: 

“There is no such paying outlet for 
capital, Gilandazi is the life of the culti- 
yators and the most profitable speculation 
possible for the landlords.” 

At another place he mentioned that in the 
preceding 11 months he had sent up _ not less 
than J1 representations in which he had stated 
in So many words that “we were starving th® 
gilandazi of our nakadi villages.” In the Ictter 


he mentioned the reply of the Board has always . 


been “The Board jis helpless. It has no money. 
It cannot afford to give more to Gaya out 
oi the amount allow*d by tha Government of 
India.” Dr. Grierson bitterly moved against 
this reply. He argued that each year the rent 
realised by ths Government was Rs. 70,000, out 
oi which the’ Board spent only Rs. 5,000 
anually instead of Rs. 9,000, which was the dué 
share as being one anna in evtry cight annas 
according to custom towards the maintenance 
of gilandazi, and “pocketed a sum of Rs. 4,000 
every year. This had arisen because of cash 
rent system. We ‘ara alicnating our raiyats, 
charging too high rents, and not carrying out 
those works of maint*nance which common pru- 
dence suggests to every other landlords in Gaya.” 

Dr. Gritrson’s argument was that if in 


the Government Estates the gilandazi had been - 


allowed to go into disripair and Government 
hed no objection to Nakadi rent system it was 
HOt proper to raise any objéction against che 
Bhaoli system. 

Dr. Grierson was also far-sighted ‘and pointed 
cut that there was @ vast tract of land lying 
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waste in the district which could yield good 
profit if thos areas were provided with irriga- 
tional facilitics. He argued that an investment 
of Rs. 7,000 for improvement would have re- 
sulted in two other years a profit of Rs. 25,000 
after deducting a sum of Rs, 5,000 from it for 
maintenance there would have been ‘a net increase 
of 33 per cent per annum. He wanted a loan 
under tha Land Improvement Act. 


In summing up these points Dr. Grierson 
muntioned that the Bhaoli system in Gaya 
district did not possess the evils attributed 
to it by the Board end rimarked: 


“The Nakadi system posstsses no advan- 
tages in Gaya exctipt a deceptive saving of 
trouble 1o the landlord and a deceptive air 
of certainty to his coll¢ctors. That on the 
contrary the Nakadi system, as at presemt in 
force under Government orders, has very 
great evils intimately connected with it, 
which are so patent to every private landlord 
and every raiyat, that neither will have 
thought of it. That when introduced it offers 
temptations to which ‘tven Government, 
posing as a model landlord puts the 
Collector as representing Government, in an 
unfair position.” 

According to him the system of Nakadi rent 
had been tried for several years and every one, 
the Collector, the raiyat and the Commissioner 
condemned it. He concluded this despatch by 
stressing the point that he had com: to the dis- 
trict favourably disposed towards Nakadi system 
but had to change his ideas after practical ex- 
perience which was summed up as follows: 


“The conclusion forced upon me has 
_ been, that it is tha Government Nakedi 
system in this district with its perpetual 
arrears, that js, to use thc language of the 
Board equally fatal to habits of thrift, and. 
to methods of improvements.” 


One may not agres with the gen‘ral argu- 
ment and the conclusion of Dr. Grierson. As a 
matter of fact, the Bhaoli system has recently 
been abolished by Law and much of the argu- 
ments m¢ntioned by the Board in 1888-89 were 
repeattd before the Bhaoli systcm was abolished. 
But, nevertheless, the letter shows that this great 
linguist and savant had studisd his district 
deeply, felt for raiyais and could express himself 
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By SYSTILA B. RAO, 


Lecturer in Business Administration and Economics, Consultant to the Department 
of Employment Security, State of Minnesota, U.S.A. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, as ‘a national and social problem, 
is a by-product of industrial revolution and it is 
most ‘clistressingly prevalent in private and stmi 
private economics. The industrialisation ol 
economy brings more and more peopl. intu 
industries and consequently any slight mal- 
adjustment in the economy causes more un: 
employment. 

Unemploym:nt may be classified into three 
categories: (1) tcchnological unemployment 
caused due to changes in the public’s taste for a 
product or a change in the processing of a pro- 
duct. Any of these changes shifts the demand 
for labor force. For examply, the change from 
. the hand-pulled rickshaws to auto-rickshaws is 


throwing out the carpenters from hand-pulled_ 


rickshaw manufacturing | industry. The carpen- 
ters would be uncmployed for some time depend- 
ing on their mobility, turnover of labor in the 
intustry and gencral economic conditions, (2) 
seasonal unemployment. Some of the industrits 
in the economy would be -working only for a 
certain pcriod of the year and! in the rest of the 
year the labor force in those industri.s will be 
laid off involuntarily. Agricultural labor and 
-the labor worknig in tha factories like sugar come 
uncer this type, (3) mass or general uncmploy- 
ment, attributabl.: to the economy in general and 
not to any particular firm or industry. This 
may be said to exist when 5 per ccmt or more of 
the workcrs willing to work are without work. 
Unemployment, whatever may bc the cause, 
has becom: much of a social evil. It is gene- 
rally said that “i{emagogue thrives on unemploy- 
mint.”? For individual workers and families the 
unemployment is catas:rophic. For the great 
mass of wage-earners the savings are very low 
or nil to. protect themselves for any I:meth of 
time against th. contingency of unemployment. 
During the layoffs morale any} health of the 
labor force: and their families is down, and conse- 
quent harm (through suicides an} crimes) to the 
community ig unaccontable. It is also an csta- 
blished fact that one loses his skill if he 
does not use it for a long time. The loss of 
purchasing power of the workcrs would reflect on 
the demand for foods which again leads to more 
10 . 


unemployment. This is a vicious circle. lt 
woul, also be a waste of productive human re- 
sources for the community if its labor forc is 
laid off or asked to do a job for which he is not 
trained. .Himce over a periot! of time it is not 
only the unemployed worker himsdf and his 
family who suffer by rvason of unemployment; 
the harmful effects may also extcnd to the com- 
munily or society, of which thcy are members. 
So, many of the countries irrespective: of their 
political beliefs. undertook some program to 
circumvent the evils of unemploymcunt. Most of 
the cxisting insurance schemes are intended to 
counteract unemployment of first two calegorits. 
The schemes are bascd on the assumption that 
thes, two categories of unemployment is an 
insurable risk and developed their programs 
accordingly. 

The risk of unemployment of the categorics 
ene and two is insurable risk in the sense it is 
predictabi:) with a certain egree of accuracy as 
to ‘amount and timing of unemployment. How- 
ever, th: mass unemployment, so far could not 
be predicte with any degree of accuracy. It is 
also difficult to distinguish clearly these various 
types of unemploment. It is outside the scope 
of this paper to analyse the various reasons for 
unemployment. Whatever may be the reason for 
unemploym nt, it has so greatly influenced our 
contemporary life that economists and politicians 
have be n forea’ to reconsider their social philo- 
sophies in their entir.ty. And the need [or 
taking effective steps cannot be overemphasised. 

As contrast to non-insurance schemes, in 
an insurance scheme the covered employees 
have to register in advance; the scope of cover- 
age as to eligibility to draw benefits and the 
amount. of benefits to be paid when unemploy- 
ed are to be determined in advance; the cover- 
ed employees or someone for them should make 
contributions before insurance coverage  hbe- 
comes effective. 

We would now: discuss the various prob- 
lems that should be answered when a country 
is deciding. to introduce an unemployment 
insurance program. The first question is who 
should. be covered under this program. The 
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program may not cover all workers; certain 
categories of workers like agricultural labor and 
‘government employees may be excluded 
from the program. The chief criteria in 
deciding what persons should be protected 
against unemployment is the needs of various 
groups of workers for such a protection; con- 
siderations regarding cost of financing the 
program and its administration becoming 
secondary. The another question is who 
should be paid unemployment benefits. Many 
of the programs stipulate certain period of 
employment or earnings during a certain 
pertod or both before one is eligible for bene- 
fits. 


- Another question is should the benefits 
be paid on the basis of need. Some people 
may have more than one source of income 
and the loss of wages may not hit them hard. 
Some people may have fixed commitments 
like insurance premiums and mortgage pay- 
ments. Some labor force : may have more 
dependents. Most of the existing programs 
do not consider “need” as a requirement for 
receiving benefits. The argument for this is 
if we do not pay wages according to “need” 
why pay unemployment benefits according to 
need? The principles of insurance do not 
concern to need. If you insure your life, 
your dependents would get the benefits whe- 
ther they need the money or not. In insur- 
ance it would be a matter of right than need 
or sympathy. 

Also most of the existing programs pay 
benefits only if the former employees is still 
in labor force and is willing to work in a 
similar position. If he gets sick or is out of 
labor foree for some other reasons he would not 
be paid benefits under this program. (They 
may get benefits from some other program. ) 
Most of these programs do not cover self- 
employed, nor benefits be paid to those who 
voluntarily quit their job. | 

One other major problem connected with 
this is how to finance this program. In 
many of the countries both employers and 
employees contribute to the fund—the only 
exception is the United States, where only 
employers would contribute. In addition the 
general taxpayer also contribute to the pro- 
gram in the sense the unemployed will get 
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benefits from the general treasury if the fund 
is exhausted. 

The arguments advanced in favor of 
collecting taxes (we may also call, contributions 
or premiums) from employers only, are: (1) it 
would be easier to collect taxes from a few than 
from a large group—the employers group being 
the small in size; (2) the employers are, in a 
way, responsible for unemployment and tax- 
ing them (especially basing on their unemploy~ 
ment experience) helps stabilizing employment 
and also economy; (3) any way employers shift 
the tax either to consumers (in the form of 
higher prices) or to employees (in the form ci 
lower wages) and in this case he has to shift a 
ereater amount than otherwise. 


One of the general assumptions of this pre- 
gram is that during prosperity the fund accumu- 
lates so much that we could pay the benefits. 
during the rainy days. This works like this: 
employer would be asked to pay the tax basing 
on the amount of wages he pays to his workers. 
More the wages he pays more the tax he should 
pay. In depression he would have less payroll 
so the unemployment tax burden will be lighter. 
Really, this amounts to penalizing the employer 
for providing employment. Commonsense tells 
us that we should reward the employer for pro- 
viding employment, than penalize. The  alter- 
native would be to tax less when the employer 
has more than normal total payroll or tax more 
when his payroil is less than normal. The 
trouble with such a system is to determine what 
is the normal payroll. This again amounts to 
taxing the employer more during depression, 
when actually he should be relieved of the tax 
burden. In effeet such a system deepens the 
economic fluctuations instead of stabilizing the 
economy. The other alternative would be to 
tax less those employers who maintain stable 
employment than others. This means less tota! 
tax collections during prosperity because most 
of the employers could anyway maintain high 
and stable employment—the oniy exception 
would be seasonal industries. Contrastingly 
during prosperity these seasonal industries 
would have to pay higher taxes than others be- 
cause they would have high unemployment 
during off-season because of high employment 
during on-season. If we adopt some form of un- 
employment experience of the employers as 4 
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basis for taxation (as the United States is do- 
ing now) we should be basing our system on the 
‘past’ than on the ‘future’ which is contrary to 
any insurance principles. How far we shall be 
able to adjust the past experience for future, 
as in case of other insurance programs, is doub: 
ful. Our recorded experience of the unemploy- 
ment is short and incomplete to-make any accu- 
rate predictions. New developments in the theo- 
ries of measurements, and employment may 
improve our ability to predict with accuracy. 

The other related question is what shauld 
be the basis for employee contribution, if he has 
to contribute. Naturally, he should contribute 
according to the wages he is earning—the tax 
being higher when his wages are higher. But cer- 
tain categories of workers would not ordinarily 
®e laid off. Should the program require such 
employees also to contribute at the same rate 
as other employees? If answer is ‘yes,’ then is it 
equitable? If the answer is ‘no’, would it not 
be contrary to insurance principles? In life 
Insurance, for example, we collect the same pre- 
mium whether he would live 5 days or 50 years 
after taking policy. There are’some people who 
would be unemployed off and on and these are 
the people who drain the fund. We can argue 
that we should have some kind of unemploy- 
ment experience of employees to base our taxes 
on employees. In’ this case what happens is we 
tax more those who will be laid off more often. 
This again violates the very basic welfare prin 
ciples involved in an unemployment insurance 
program. The people who are laid off fre- 
quently would be the people in deep financial 
distress and to tax them at higher rates would 
be inequitable. A program should provide for 
special treatment (like counselling) of these 
people instead of burdening them with higher 
taxes. 


One other important question is who should 
organize and contro] this program. These pro- 
grams were originally started by trade unions to 
cover their members on a voluntary basis with 
no public or employer participation. It was not 
until 1905 (first time in France) that a gover 
mental body participated in any form of un- 
employment insurance program. Today  one- 
fourth of the countries have some kind of un- 
employment Insurance program on gq compul- 
sory and nation-wide basis, with government 
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having direct or almost direct participation in 
the program. However, it can be said that a 
centrally administered program is far more supe- 
rior especially in relation to employees who 
move from State to State. 


One may ask after reading this, does a pro- 
eram like this alleviate the present unemploy- 
ment in the country? The answer to this ques- 
tion is clearly ’no?. Because this is essentially 
an insurance program covering the presently 
employed from unemployment contingency or 
presently unemployed when they get employed. 
This kind of program does not in anyway crealr 
new employment and only gives some kind of 
security from future uncertainties. The next 
question would be, can @ program like this auto- 
matically stabliize economic fluctuations and 
consequently employment? The answer for this 
is also controversial. However, it can be sald 
that a program like this itself cannot stabilize 
any possible wide fluctuations in the economy 
and employment and it may be able to take 
care of small fluctuations. The reason for this 
is the purchasing power created through this 
kind of program would never be equal to the 
wages one was receiving when employed, to 
achieve stabilization. We may set the program 
co as to make the benefits from this program 
equal to the wages one was receiving when em- 
ployed. But the tragedy with such arrange- 
ment is there will not be any inducement for tak- 
ing up employment because he would not be 
better off except he has to work hard to earn 
that income. 


Some people argue that lower taxes during 
depression and higher taxes during prosperity 
could act as an inducement and as a check to 
the business activity; coupled with the unem-- 
ployment benefits we could stabilize the eco- 
nomy. But the experience of nineteen thirtees 
and the post-World War JI economic  fitc- 
tuations proved that this does not work quite 
like that and direct government participation is 
inevitable. So far we could not invent anv- 
thing like automatic (or switch board) stabili- 
zers who work and control by themselves. Apart 
from all this, the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram is a social welfare program and in a wel- 
fare nation we cannot overlook this welfare 
program. ae oe 
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HISTORY OF THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MATH AND MISSION: By Swami Gambhir- 
ainda, Advarta Ashram, 1957. Pp. 452. 
Price Rs. 10, 


Written in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of the Ramakrishna Mission 
by a distinguished member of the Order with 
the help of a Board of four Editors, this is -a 
rery valuable and authentic account, based 
mainly on the evidence of contemporary records, 
o2 the history of the two sister institutions, the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, down to quite 
recent times (April, 1957). The dim beginnings 
of the movement may be traced to the informally 
venobitic gathering of a number of devoted 
disciples of Ramakrishna Paramahaimsa, with 
Narendra (afterwards Swami Vivekananda) at 
“heir head, at an obscure house at Baranagar, 
a northern suburb of Calcutta, immediately’ 
after the demise of the Master in August, 1886. 
[t was after the return of Swami Vivekananda 
from his historic visit to the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago that a firm founda- 
tion was laid for both the institutions, 
the Ramakrishna Mission having been started 
-as an Association in 1897 and the Belur Math 
with ifs Board of Trustees having been brought 
nto being ju the years 1898-1801. The sub- 
~equent history of the two institutions like the 
ustory of their origin is traced by the author 
in chronological sequence in successive chapters 
of his work. The story is one of strenuous 
spiritual endeavout and service in the cause of 
suffering humanity often in the face of such 
ereat trials as those of the stormy years of the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal in 1906 and the 
following years, and still more, of the two World- 
Wars of our times. The resulting record of 
steady progress is a tribute not only to the 
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Dakshineswar and his illustrious disciple Swami 
Vivekananda, but also to the supreme devotion 
and organising capacity of those members of the 
Order, on whom has fallen the mantle of those 
great Masters. Well may the author conclude 
his work with the remark that ‘the movement 
is well on its way to become a world-foree’. If 
we may offer a criticism, it is that the chrono- 
logical narrative of events, and still more, the 
digressions have the effect of making the reader 
not unoften miss the wood for the trees. It may 
also be suggested that the book would have 
gained in effect by the compression of the well- 
known details of the career of the Master and 
of the life of his great disciple down to the 
latter’s visit to Chicago Parliament of Religions 
in 1893. 

The value of this book is enhanced by 
three valuable Appendices and a good Index as 
well as a number of illustrations. The reputed 
American author, Christopher Isherwood, con- 
tributes an appreciative Foreword. The paper, 
print and general get-up are satisfactory, and 
the price is not too high for the worth of 
this book. 

U.N. Guosnau 


DISCOVERY OF ASIA: By Dr. Kaltdas 
Nag, M.A., D.Litt (Paris). Published by the 
Instiiute of Astan-African Relations, Calcutta, 
1957. Double crown quarto. Pp. ti + 789. 
Price Rs. 30. 


It has been the sad fate of Asia, the mother 
of civilizations, to be temporarily eclipsed by 
Kurope during the three centuries that preceded’ 
our time. Not only was Asia’s culture and 
valuable contribution to the making of modern 
civilization came to be forgotten in this period, 
but her very name came, strangely enough, to 
be associated with reaction and backwardness, 

But with the beginning of the twentieth 


enduring value of the teachings of the Saint of century there occurred a revolution in this re- 
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gard. Different Asian nations began to be con- 
scious of their great heritages and the roles that 
they were destined to play in the making of the 
modern world. Many leaders spoke and many 
publicists wrote on different aspects of Asia’s 
past greatness; but no one seems to have 
attempted to discover Asia in the manner Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, the author of the volume under 


review, has done. But this reported scholar has. 


done something more. He has not only brought 
together a mass of materials relating to 
archacology, anthropology, art and religion— 
very methodically arranged and lucidly pre- 
sented, to give the entire picture of Asia’s 
greatness, but, also, has he given interesting and 
important information regarding the very 
valuable work which Western scholars have 
done in various parts of Asia and Europe in 
bringing to light the true work of Asia, through 
their devoted and painstaking researches. Thus 
this work has been a very valuable contribution 
not only for knowing Asia as a whole, but also 
for creating a bond of fellowship between the 
East and the West. Dr. Nag can be heartily 
congratulated on this important work. As will 
be evident to the readers of the volume, this 
has not been a mere compilation fr om different 
books, for, the author has very widely travelled 
and has a first-hand acquaintance with the 
countries on which he has written. All this 
imparts to his work a great value. It is hoped 
that this will not only prove to be a volume of 
useful and interesting reading to general readers 
but will also be ‘considered indispensable to 
scholars, Journalists and statesmen who are 
concerned with the different countries of the 
Asiatic continent, such as, China, Japan, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Vietnam, Burma, Thailand; 
Malay, Indonesia, the Philippines in the east, 
and Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, 
Egypt and the Arab States in the west. This 
work includes thirty-five illustrations (one tri- 
colour) which supplement the articles written 
on Art and Archaeology and these have definitely 
added to the value of the work. Printing and 
get-up of the work is excellent and the price is 
also not very high. 
MANOMOHAN GHOSH 


THE SOCIAL RENAISSANCE IN INDIA: 
By K. C. Vyas. Vora and Co, 
Private Ltd., 3, Round Building, Kalbadevi 
Road, Bombay- 2. Price Rs. 8. 


The book under review is a welcome addi- 
tion to literature relating to the national ethos 
of India. The author has brought to bear upon 
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his work a deep study and catholocity of out- 
look. He fixes Raja Rammohun Roy as the 
pivot and the all-round growth of q new India, 
in the living contact of the West, as but the 
development of what he initiated. 

Every religious teacher has influenced 
society to an extent that he is in every sense 
a social reformer. It has an added significance 
with Hinduism, which is no religion in “the sense 
Christianity or Islam is, but a w ay of life 
evolving with new, emergent tendencies since the 
days of the Aryan settlers. It is more elastic, 
but unhappily as the survival of a hoary age, 
which cared not a fig for individual freedom, it 
is more rigid in some essential usages than 
what Hellenism or Christianity moulded the 
West for. Mr. Vyas has given us thumbnail- 
sketches of some giants of men who have at- 
tacked the aforesaid rigidity to make Hinduisin 
a composite culture reacting on our infant 
national consciousness. They are Pandit Isvar- 
chandra Vidyasagar, Keshub Chunder sen, 
Dayananda Saraswati, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda, each of them 
giving us new light and vision. Amongst those 
whg have energetically followed them up are 
mentioned Madhav Govindg Ranade and Dr. 
Karvey. Dr. Karvey, by the way, completes 
his centenary this April. 

I fail to understand why the author has 
pitchforked Mrs. Annie Besant into the galaxy 
of the above-named, when he himself concludes 
that her theosophy, so far as India is coneerncd, 
is a ‘thing with only a past and without a 
future.’ 

In discussing the difference in broad outline 
between the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj, 
the author has done well to stress the patriotic 
side of the Arya Samaj. In the fitness of things 
it needs being emphasized that Raja Rammohun 
Roy saved India a cultural conquest. 

Social Renaissance in India is worth study 
for she profit and pleasure it yields. The present 
generation should be encouraged to read such 
publications to help grow sound views on our 
national evolution. Public memory-is short; but 
to bypass the uphill work of our author’s sub- 
jects of memoir is suicidal. 

| Joces C. Bose 
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1. PRATIRAJASUYAM: By ¥. Maha- 
linga Sastri, M.A., B.L. Price Rs. 6. 
2. SRINGARANARADIYAM: By Y. 


Mahalinga Sastri, M.A,, B.L. Price Rs. 2. 
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Jahityachandrasala, Thiruvalangadu, B.O., 
(via) Narasingampet, S, RY., (Tanjore Dist...) . 

8. GANDHISUKTIMUKTAVALI: By 
Clhirtaman Dwarkanath Deshmukh. Published 
by Candhi Smarak Nidhi, Rajghat, New Delh-1, 
Priez Re. 1. 


We have here three Sanskrit works from the 
pens of tivo modern writers who are not Sans- 
krit-sts by profession. The first two are dramas, 
the second being a farce, based on mythological 
themes. Their author has a facile pen having 
to tis credit a large number of works in Sans- 
krié some of which have been printed and a few 
noti‘ed in these pages (August, 1956). The 
Pra trajasuyam won a prize awarded by the 
Madras Sanskrit Academy on the results of a 
comsetition for composing a good Sanskrit 
drama. Like their many old predecessors these 
dramas abound in long speeches and descrip- 
tion; and have very little of action in them. 
They are mainly poetic works. 


The third work in the group contains metri- 
cal translation in Sanskrit of selected sayings— 
one hundred in number—of Mahatma Gandhi 
culled from a compilation of Sri M. K. Krish- 
nan of Coimbatore entitled, Thus Spake the 
Masatma (III Series). This is a nice handy 
volume which may be easily carried in one’s 
poczet. It is not known how far the Sanskrit- 
reacing Pandit will appreciate these translations 
whi:h are not in general easily intelligible with- 
out a reference to the English original. A num- 
her of printing mistakes are noticed. Coming 
15 i. does from the pen of a man of the position 
and standing of Sri C. D. Deshmukh, the book 
will be a great source of inspiration and en- 
couvagement to all Sanskritists, among whom 
the idea has gained ground that Sanskrit has 
litt:s prestige with top-ranking people. 

_ CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAYVARTI 


BENGALI 


BENOY-SMIRITI TARPAN: Publhshed 
by Benoy Sarkar Memorial Committee, 45, 
Gir'sh Chandra Bose Road, Calcutta-14. Pop. 
179, Price Rs. 2. 


This publication contains contributions from 
the- admiring friends and respectful students of 
the late Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (1887-1949) 
patriot, philosopher, economist and a great 
friend of students, who repudiated the theory 
thet there is a fundamental] difference between 
the East and the West. As a cultural ambas- 
sacor of India he travelled in seats of learning 
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of Europe, America and China before his coun- 
try attained her independence in 1947. In spite 
of growing years Prof. Sarkar was ever young 
in his enthusiasm and his contributions in Eco-. 
nomics, Sociology, Statistics, Philosophy, etc. , 
in several languages—Bengali, English, French, 
German, Italian are considerable. He founded 
Bangiya Dhanabigyan Parisrad, Bangiya Samaj- 
bigyan Parisad, Bangiya German Sanskriti 
Parisad, Antarjatik Banga Parisad. Bangiya 
Asia Parisad, Bangiya Dante Parisad and Ban- 
giya Markin Sanskriti Parisad for researches in 
different lines and also for co-operation among 
nations. Patriot-internationalist Benoy Sarkar 
considered kimself a child of 1905 Benga! 
nationalism and counted his age from that year. 
He has left a permanent mark in literature and 
in the minds of his students and his memory 
will be ever fresh in his countrymen as a symbol 
of progress and free thinking. His philosophy 
of life will be an inspiration for generations. 

Among the contributions, those from Dr. 
N. N. Zana, Prof. Haridas Mukherji, Sri 
Kalidas Mukherji, Prof. Trilochan Das, Dr. 
Moni Moulik, Prof. (Mrs.) Uma Mukhery, 
Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar and Mrs. Ida Sarkar, 
Prof. Baneswar Das require special mention. 
We have no doubt the publication shall have 
a wide distribution among the admiring friends, 
students and countrymen of Prof. Benoy 
Sarkar. 

A. B. Dutra 


HINDI 


ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY: By Chaturbhuj Mamoria, Maharana 
Bhupal College, Udaipur (Raj). Published by 
Gaya Prasad and Sons, Agra, First Edition, 
1957. Pp. 12803. Price Rs. 15, ) 


Never was a time more propitious than 
this for the publication of a book on Economic 
and Commercial Geography in Hindi. When 
the Second Five-Year Plan is in its infancy 
and Hindi is facing a transitional crisis, such a 
publication has an added significance. Sri 
Mamoria’s book, although mainly intended for 
students appearing in the examinations, can also 
serve an useful purpose for those interested in this 
branch of knowledge. The author has spared no 
pains to make his references up-to-date and has 
freely drawn from treatises of competent 
authors in English. The subject has been ex- 
tensively dealt with and has been divided into 40 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the scope 
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of the subject. Roughly speaking, the next ten 
chapters are mainly concerned with man and 
his environment along with a description of 
natural vegetation and soils and manures. In 
dealing with man and his environment it would 
have been appreciated if the writer had stressed 
equally on the correlative aspect—man as a 
master of the circumstances. In chapters 12 to 
20 the author is eccupied with ‘occupations.’ 
Then a few chapters have been devoted to mine- 
ral resources. Next come the sources of power 
and then g description of major industries parti- 
cularly with a particular emphasis on those 
which are Indian. Further, a few chapters are 
devoted to Means and ‘Transport, and lastly 
comes the chapter on Population, its movements 
and the development of towns. At the end is a 
lengthy bibliography which is indicative of the 


pains the author has taken to  inecor- 
porate the views of competent authorities 
and the desire to give a comprehensive 
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background of the recent economic develop- 
ments in India. Along with the sources of power, 
a bird’s eye view of the major power projects 
has also been given. The whole tenor of the 
book is cescriptive and nowhere has the author 
meddled with controversial issues. Although 
Shri Mamoria is to be congratulated for such a 
nice contribution to Hindi, it is regrettable that 
the language of the book not only conveys an 
impression upone the reader that it lacks 
coherence and compactness of style but also that 
many of the sentences have been thought in 
English and written in Hindi. At places the 
syntax is defective and use of certain words 
faulty. But the great solace is that the stvle 
is simple and on the whole easily understand- 
able: It is to be hoped that this aspect will 
receive greater consideration in the next edi- 
tion. 
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The Trend of Contemporary Psychology 


In an article in The Aryan Path Pyro- 
fessor P. S. Naidu traces suggestively the line 
of development of Western psychology: 

‘“Psychilogy first lost its soul, then its mind 
and then its consciousness; it hag now behavi- 
our of a kind.” That is how a gifted critic of 
the modern trends in contemporary psychology 
sums up the position at the moment in this 
youngest of the Western sciences. Though his 
statement may seem an undeserved gibe, there 
is a great deal of truth in it. 


Time was when the psychologist, even in 
Europe, was seriously concerned with the soul. 
Tke ancient Greek thinkers, the founders of 
great philosophic systems and acute dialecti- 
Cians, were engaged in the serious study of the 
stl. Much later, after it developed an ultra- 
rutionalistic and -gcientific temper, the Western 
mind came to associate such a study with theo- 
logy, and it went out of fashion among intellec- 
tunls. So the first climb down was made from 
scal to mind and the study of its faculties. 

But, even here, the scientific-minded in- 
vestigator found far too many phenomena that 
could not be handled with the objective tools 
af science. Hence, in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, it was felt that “consciousness” 
alone could be the fit ‘subject of study by the 
earnest seeker after truth in the field of human 
nature. But even “consciousness” cannot be 
explored, investigated, tested and weighed in 
tke laboratory. The method employed for un- 
revelling the mysteries of consciousness was 
mirospection. But what can introspection re- 
veal except what goes on in the mind of the 
introspector himself? I cannot look into your 
reind, and you cannot look into mine. Objecti- 
vity, precision and clarity—the prime  requi- 
sites of scientific investigation—are lacking in 
itrospection. Hence ‘scientifie psychologists 
decided*to rule out even consciousness: from 
their field of investigation. ) 

When these successive eliminations had 
been made, what was left as the subject of in- 
vestigation by the psychologist was “behaviour.” 
Here at’ last was something which could be 
nandjed by the’ experimental methods of the 


‘behaviour and in 


scientist. Behaviour can be controlled and 
studied in the laboratory in much the same 
way as the physical scientist or the biologist 
studies his ehosen field of nature. And, based 
on this experimental approach, a systematic 
theory of human nature, called Behaviourism, 
was built up. Like his counterparts in the phy- 
sical and biological fields, the Behaviouris: 
decided to ignore all intangibles. “The imper- 
ceptible is non-existent”? is the motto of this 
group of objective scientists. All that is imper- 
ceptible in human nature was to be ignored. 
Soul, mind and consciousness; thinking, rea- 
soning and imagination; and such other terms 
as psychologists are fond of using to connote so- . 
called mental experiences, were henceforth to 
be completely ruled out. In other words psy- 
chology should cocnern itself with the study of 
particular with bodily  be- 
haviour. From this methodological require- 
ment there soon emerged a theory-of human 
tature which identified man with his body,-and 
spoke of him as a highly complicated machine 
with the nervous system as its mainspring. A* 
present we know little about this mainspring. 
When our knowledge of the brain and othe: 
parts of the nervous system is complete, we can 
explain exery act of human beings, from the 
lowest act of scratching an itch to the highest 
act of self-sacrifice, in terms of the working ci! 
the nervous system. Thus there arose the ultra- 
rationalistic system-.of psychology known: a: 
Behaviourism. 

Despite its attractive neatness and con- 
creteness, Behaviourism was soon found to be 
inadequate as a science of human nature. Thz 
humblest of living creatures, namely, an insect, 
displays powers which the most perfect machine 
lacks. Living creatures are purposive, goai- 
seeking and forward-looking in their behaviour, 
While a machine is deterministic, backward- 
looking and completely controlled by the chain 
of causal sequence. Western psychologists soon 
realized the utter inadequacy of Behaviourisr, 
which is superficial even in its treatment of the 
bodily aspect of behaviour. | 

There came into existence a whole group of 
depth psychologies which tried to probe into the 
deeper aspects of human nature. McDougall, 
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Indian Atomic Energy Programme 


Dr. H. J. Bhabha writes in Careers and. 


Courses: 


The five countries, which are at present ad- 
vanced in atomic energy, namely, Canada, 
France, U.S.S.R., U.K., and U.S.A., are all 
industrially advanced countries with a deve- 
loped technical background. All of them, except 
the U.S.S.R., co-operated closely with each 
other in developing atomic energy during the 
war. 
While India is behind all these in atomic 
development, and, indeed, has long way to go 
to catch-up the most advanced among them, its 
programme is nevertheless more developed than 
that of most countries in the world including 
some of the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe. India is, therefore, in unique position 
of being the only industrially under-developed 
country with an important atomic energy pro- 
gramme. . 


This development has been miade possible 
by the fact that India is a very large country 
with a population of nearly 400 million, so that 
although its per capita production may be small, 
its total production is quite considerable. India 
is one of the largest producers of textiles in the 


world, and in addition produces many industrial. 


commodities like steel, locomotives, machine 
tools, heavy chemicals and fertilizers, which are 
produced in very few under-developed countries. 
This gives it a technical ability to develop.on 
its own, which is quite different from that -of 
other under-developed: countries. “Nevertheless, 
whatever India may have achieved in atomic 
energy has been achieved by a concentration of 
effort and resources, by a selection of some of 
the best young scientists and engineers from all 
parts of the country and their concentration in 
one big research and development centre at 
Trombay, where they can assist and stimulate 
each other, and- finally by «a provision of the 
best available equipment.. The Government of 
India has given atomic energy development a 
high priority and its full support. Our atomic 
development has depended above all’on the 
‘strong and continuous backing of the Prime 
WMinister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, to whose faith 
in the importance of science and its practical 
application, indeed, all scientific development in 
the country owes so much. | 


Comprrtrive Cost 
Since the peaceful and the military appli- 
cations of atomic energy are so closely linked, 
assistance in many of the crucial steps leading 
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to the use of atomic energy for generating 
electricity and to the production of some of the 
important materials required for an atomic 
power programme will only be given by other 
countries or by an international agency under 
conditions which would bring the Indian pro- 
gramme under international imspection and 
control. Although the Indian atomic energy pro-' 
gramme has no military component, and it has 
been stated categérically by the Prime Minister 
on several occasions that we do not propose to 
go in for any such military programme, an in- 


dependent foreign policy and non-alignment 


with any Power kloc makes the acceptance of 
inspection and -control unacceptable to.us, as 
long as they are not applied universally to all 
countries alike in the interest of peace and 
international security. It is, therefore, necessary 
for India to plan -its entire atomic energy pro- 
gramme, so that it can move forward, if neces~ 
sary, without any external aid. This does not 
mean that aid from friendly countries will not 
be accepted, when it is given without any strings 
being attached, and, indeed, we have received 
considerable help from several friendly countries 


some of which are mentioned later. 


A study of the economics of atomic power 
in India has shown that electricity from atomic 
energy would be competitive with electricity 
from -thermal power stations in regions of the 
country remote from the coalfields, which 
indeed, include: the major part of the country 
and many of its industrial centres. The com- 
petitiveness of atomic energy in most parts of 
India is due to the operation of three factors, 
namely, the location of its coalfields, the lmita- 
tions of the transport system, and the general 
shortage of power in the industrial areas, Eighty 
per cent of the coal used in India today is pro- 
duced in the eastern corner, in the States of . 
Bengal and Bihar, and coal has to be trans- 
ported. some 1,500 miles to important areas in 
the north, west and south, such as Delhi, Ahmed- 
abad, Bombay and Madras. The true price of 
coal at these areas is therefore such as to make 
electricity from thermal stations more expen- 
sive than. electricity from atomic power stations 
even today. Secondly, the railway system is 
already heavily loaded and has little spare 
capacity. «A considerable increase in railway 
transport capacity willy in any case’ be necessi- 
tated by the industrial development of the 
country, thus involving an expenditure of large 
sums of money. One-third of all the goods traffic, 
carried by the railway at present is coal; which 
is incidentally carried at a subsidized rate, and, 


t 
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therefore, represents a burden on the economy. 
Tke future development of electric power in a 
manner which does not involve 4 formidable 
increase in coal transport will, therefore, save 
the country large sums of money, and a further 
capital expenditure on the railways. Finally, 
pewer in industrial areas is so short that the 
grid systems as a whole have a very high load 
factor; a situation which is necessary and favour- 
alle for the economic operation of atontic power 
st-tions. The Government of India, therefore, 
huve under consideration the setting up of one 
or more atomic power stations in the period 
ircmediately ahead. If a decjsion to set up one 
‘ere taken- in the current year, the power station 
wruld not be in operation till 1962, and atomic 
pewer would therefore only make a contribution 
during the Third Five-Year Plan. It is, however, 
necessary that we should embark on such a pro- 
gramme now in order to be able to take advant- 
acz of the developments in atomic power gene- 
raion, which are bound to take place in the 
next few years and thereafter. 

To instal ga million kilowatts of net electri- 
cul capacity from atomic power stations during 
‘ths Third Five-Year Plan, that is by 1965, is 
today entirely feasible technically, and desir- 
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able eaeasiiealles Whether and to what extent 
such a programme will be embarked upon will 
depend principally on financial rather than 
economic consideration. 
FIFTEEN YEARS GOAL 

For all these reasons, it has been decided 
to go ahead with a research, development and 
production programme which will make possible 
the construction and operation of atomic power 
stations in India within,the next ten to fifteen 
years. | 

On the industrial side it 1s imtended to 
produce within the country all the materials 
required for a full atomic power programme. 
For this reason, a start was made by setting 
up a plant at Alwaye in South India to treat 
the well-known monazite sands on the west 
coast. In addition to producing rare earths and 
trisodium phosphate, a cleaning material sold in 
the market, this plant produces a cake contain- 
ing thorium and uranium. This cake is brought 
to the plant at Trombay near Bombay, which 
produces a very pure thorium salt and also a 
uranium salt. This plant was built by our own 
scientists and engineers and has been in opera- 


-tion since 1954. Its capacity increased sixfold 


last year. a in 
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There has been designed a-small uganium for producing atomically pure beryllium oxide of 


plant which will turn this uranium salt into 
reactor grade uranium metal, and it is expected 
to have this plant in operation by the middle 
of 1958. This plant will give us enough uranium 
metal for experimental purposes and for use in 
the reactors that are under .construction at 
present. It will also give our scientific and 
technical staff the necessary experience for the 
design and construction of the large uranium 
plants, which will be required by a full atomic 
power programme. 

A small plant for the fabrication of fuel 
elements has also béen designed, and its con- 
struction is being undertaken forthwith. Besides 
producing the fuel elements for our currently 
scheduled natural uranium reactors it will also. 
enable research and development work to be 
carried out on new types of fuel elements and 
their canning. i 

India is one of the largest producers in the 
world of the rare mineral beryl from which the 
metal beryllium can be obtained, the present 
annual production being several thousand tons 
of high grade beryl.” Beryllium oxide may have 
interesting possibilities as a moderator, and the 
inetal or one of its alloys holds out great pro- 
mise aS a canning material. A large pilot plant 


nuclear purity and sintering it into bricks is also 
being designed. Its capacity will be about d5 
tons of beryllium oxide per annum, but it will 
be capable of expansion to several times this 
size. Preliminary studies indicate that the cost 
of beryllium oxide produced in this plant will 
be lower than the cost at which it is being pro- 
duced in Europe at present. 


Tt is also intended to produce heavy water 
in quantity and tthe decision was taken two 
years ago to produce heavy water and fertilizer 
together’ in a large plant which is being built 
at Nangal in the north. This plant will produce 
over 340,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer an- 
nually, and between 10 and 20 tons of heavy 
water. Hydrogen for the ammonia plant will be 
made electrolytically. The heavy hydrogen will 
be concentrated in the last stage in the electro 
lysis cells, which will be arranged in cascade. 
The heavy hydrogen from these cells, which will 
comprise between 20.and 40 per cent of the total 
stream, will be liquefied and the deuterium ex- 
tracted by the hydrogen distillation process. 
The plant has been placed at Nangal, so that 
it can draw cheap power from the dam at 
Bhakra. It will consume 160,000 kilowatts of 
electric power and cheapness of power is essen- 
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tial for the economies of the process. It is esti- 
mated that by charging to heavy water only the 
direct costs involved in its production, the cost 
of heavy water will be about $20 per pound, 
which is substantially lower than the present 
warld price. Production will commence in 1960. 
Several other large fertilizer plants are expected 
to be constructed during the Second Five-Year 
Plan, and it is the intention of the Government 
to produce heavy water in all of them. 

Studies are also being made for the erection 
of a plant to make atomically pure graphite from 
the coke produced in a refinery in Assam. Ex- 
periments which are under way at the Atomic 
Energy Establishment at Trombay have already 
shown that graphite of a high density can be 
produced by a method which is being tried. 

Zirconium is another metal which has pro- 
mise as a canning material. In order that it 


should be so used hafnium has at first to be © 


separated from it and quite a good deal of re- 
-search work has been done on the separation 
of hafnium from. zirconium. A procéss 1s now 
being tried out which-is even more promising 
than the one reported: by us at the Geneva Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
This method promises to yield metallic zirco- 
nium free from hafnium in one step. Zircon, 
the mineral from which zirconium can be ob- 
tained, is found as a constituent of the famous 
beach sands on the South-West’ coast of India 
and is available in plentiful supply. 
' Any country, which does not wish to depend 
wholly upon outside aid, must have its own 
research and development organization, not only 
for investigating the many possibilities which 
remain unexplored, but also because, even in 
fields where general knowledge is_ available, 
practical experience and detailed know-how are 
to be obtamed. The Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment at Trombay near Bombay, which was 
formally inaugurated by the Prime Minister in 
January last year, is India’s centre for research 
and development in the field of atomic energy. 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES | 

A layout of the entire Establishment has 
been prepared, and some buildings completed, 
while the construction of others will start very 
soon. Some of the new laboratories will be ready 
early this year, although all the buildings 
planned at present will not be ready till 1959. 
The Establishment is locate¢ at: ‘Trombay some 
15 milés from the centre of Bombay. The site 
of the Establishment- which covers an area, over 
2,000 acres is completely. separated from the 
rest of the industrial area of Trombay by Trom- 
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on the site, 


bay Hill on its west. Its eastern side lies on the 
upper reaches of Bombay Harbour. 

The research activities of the Hstablishment 
were, however, started without waiting for the 
new buildings to come up. The Physics and 
Engineering Divisions were located in the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research: at the Old 
Yacht Club building, and in war-time hutments 
on its new site at Colaba. A warehouse In 


. another part of Bombay was converted for hous- 


ing the Chemistry Division, while the Biological 
and Medical Divisions were set up at the Indian 
Cancer Research Centre. The total scientific 
and technical staff of the Tistablishment is now 
about 400, and it will increase to over 800 by . 
1959. By this time the total number of workers 
including administrative, main- 
tenance and workshop staff, will be over two 
thousand. 
- To ensure a steady supply of trained 
scientific and technical personnel, there has been 
started a training programme under which 250 
young graduates and engineers will be recruited 
annually from the universities and given supple- 
mentary training for a year to fit them for work 
in our atomic energy programme. The first 
course commenced in August last year with 170 
trainees. It is hoped to increase the intake. of 
this school to 350 a year in due course. 
APSARA 

Apsara, India’s first atomic reactor, or the. 
swimming pool type, reached criticality for the 
first time on August 4, 1956. It is the first re- 
actor to go into operation in Asia, outside the 
U.S.S.R. It was designed, engineered and-built 
entirely by our own people and by Indian indus- 
try, except for the fuel elements. The fuel 
elements, which contain enriched uranium, have 
been provided by the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority. s| ¢ 

The decision to build this reactor was taken 
in April, 1955. A firm decision on the basic 
design was made in August, 1955, and it took 
about one year to complete its construction. 

As soon as the decision to build the Swim- 
ming Pool Reactor was taken in early 1955, 
our attention was given to the next step of 
building a powerful high flux reactor for engi- 
neering research. Several different types were 
being considered, when there was received a 
generous offer from the Canadian Government 
to set up a reactor of the NRX type in India. 
The decision to proceed with the joint project 
was taken in August, 1955, and the ground for 
it was broken in February, 1956. This reactor 
ig expected to be completed early im 1959. This 
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Freud, Adler and Jung were the pioneer in the 
field. McDougall drew attention to the motives 
behind bodily. behaviour and established beyond 
doubt the powerful influence of instincts and 
emotions on the activities of human beings. He 
it was who made us see that underneath the 
thin crust of reason there lay the powerful 
dynamic springs of human action, the instincts 
and emotions, which really . controlled our per- 
sonality. But he confined himself to the study 
of conscious springs of action. Freud and his 
colleagues, who were investigating the com- 
plicated factors in abnormal human behaviour, 
plunged into the deep hidden recesses of the 
mind, and uncovered the Unconscious, and de- 
monstrated its irresistible power in shaping 
human destinies. 


Such then was the line of development im 
- Western psychology—from the body to the mind, 
and from the Conscious to the Sub-conscious 
and Unconscious. And in this we can see the 
struggle of the West to understand man ahd 
the mysteries of his mind and to grasp the signi- 
ficance of his total personality. To supplement 
the endeavours of those psychologists, there 
soon arose a vigorous school in Germany, the 
_ Gestalt School, which scorned the method of 
analysis, blamed all the other schools for their 
atomistic, pulverizing attitude towards human 
nature, and insisted on treating man as a whole, 
as a total persooality, comprising even the en- 
vironment in which this personality. developed. 
This, indeed, was a welcome revolution in psy- 
chology. Apart from these major schools of psy- 
chology there are others all of which seem to 
be engaged in the laudable task of understand- 
ing human nature in all its intricacies. Taking 
a bird’s-eye view of the evolution of Western 
psychology, we find that the schools, some of 
which claim to be the sole possessors of truth 
and hence are intolerant of the attitudes of 
other schools, are really complementary. Be- 
haviourism deals with the body of man; Pur- 
posivism with the mind but only with the con- 
scious part of it; Psychoanalysis and Analytical 
Psychology with the Sub-conscious and the Un-. 
conscious; and finally Gestalt psychology with 
man and his environment as integrated gestalts. 
It might seem as though these schools, taken 
severally and collectively, could deliver the 
goods, and that there was nothing in man that 
could be hidden from their searching scrutiny. 
The day of deliverance might seem to have 
dawned at last. Here is a science—rather, a 
group of sciences—which by unravelling all the 
hidden secrets of man, will reveal to him what 
Il 
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he really is, and enable him to reach the goal 
of life! But what do we find in the contempo- 
rary scene? A gory scene of insensate  greccls, 
lusts and panic fears, of ferocious passions and 
brutalities of the uncultured masses ready to 
be fanned into a mighty conflagration by a 
chance spark. Man seems to be deaf to the ago- 
nized voice of history crying to him across the 
pages of its gory record! The advance of science 
has but tended to hasten the pace of the intel- 
lect’s progress. “It has swelled man’s head; it 
has made his hands more cunning; but it has 
not touched his heart. The cry of everyone 
(the scientist included) today is that the moral 
nature of man has lagged behind his intellect. 
The sciences have confessed their helplessness 
in the matter of bridging the gap between thie 
values of Truth and of Goodness. And psycho- 
logy, as it is studied and cultivated today, is 
equally helpless. Is there then no hope? 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and this time hope comes from the regions ly- 
ing on the fringes of contemporary psychology, 
a region which the ultra-scientific psychologist 
will not touch with a barge-pole. It is the re- 
gion of para-psychology. Since 1882 the Socicty 
for Psychic Research has been studying, with 
purely objective methods of experimentation, 
such unusual mental phenonyeng as hypnotism, 
thought transference, telepathy, ° telaesthesia, 
etc. Leading men of science and of the huma- 
nities of the calibre of Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
Professors Lehman, Henry Sidgwick, William 
James and McDougall have taken a leading 
part in the experiments, and they have come to 
the conclusion that there are dimensions of the 
human mind other than those which the acade- 
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mic psychologists dare believe in. In other 
wores, these unorthodox experiments in psycho- 
logy are steadily leading us to the conclusion 
that just as there are sub-conscious and un- 
conscious levels of the mind, there exist also 
supes-conscious levels of which modern psycho- 
logy is ignorant. And be it noted that the 
starthng phenomena which have shocked the 
conservative psychologist into a recognition of 
the zara-psychic levels of the mind constitute 
the lowest levels of yogic experience. They are 
but echild’s play to the yog?. 

This then is the line of development in 
Western psychology, a line which is very signi- 
ficant in that it points to the ancient Indian 
conceot of Man as its crown and culmination. 
Psyecxology started with the study of the whole 
man, but soon, in the interests of scientific 
specislization and analysis,’ it pulverized man, 
and segan casting out of. its field those ingre- 
dient= which were not amenable to study by 
strict-v objective methods. Soul, mind and 
conscousness were thus cast out, till nothing 
was ‘alt but the empty skeleton. Finding such 
a sitctly scientific psychology strictly useless 
and utterly incompetent to impart a knowledge 
of the esseriee of human nature, psychology 
started on the quest for a deeper understanding 
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of mar. In this quest, not only were mind and 
consciousness brought back, but a study of the 
hidden secrets of the Unconscious was also 
taken up. Alongside this there grew up another 
trend outside academic psychology towards the 
exploration of para-psychic psychology. Taken 
together, these lines of development indicate a 
deep urge on the part of psychologists to under- 
stand the total personality of man, the “whole” 
of human nature, in fact, the true nature of the 
Self. There is a dim awareness that there is a 
super-conscious dimension of the Self, and that 
it holds the real secret of man’s nature. But 
this dim awareness should develop into a clear 
and fully foeused consciousness of the fact 
that psychology must restore the soul to the 
rightful sovereign position from which it was 
dethroned. Only then will psychology be com- 
petent to deal with man and his problems. And 
when that is done modern scientific psychology 
will be almost identical with psychology as we 
find it in the Upanishads, the Gita and the 
Samkhya and Yoga systems. It will not be an 
altogether incorrect reading of the signs of the 
times to say that Western psychologists are 
slowly finding their way towards the aims, pur- 
poses, methods and attitudes of psychological 
study as understood by our ancients. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


reactor requires some 20 tons of heavy water, 
which was sold to us by the United States’ 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

A short while ago, it was decided to build 
a third zero energy reactor, which will enable 
us to study the effect of different lattices, shapes 
and sizes of fuel elements, mixed lattices con- 
taining uranium or plutonium and thorium, and 
so on. This reactor is expected to be in opera~- 
tion in 1958 also, and indeed, it may be the 
second reactor actually to go into operation in 
India. . . 

The immediate need in many parts of India 
is for small-power stations of about 20 mega- 
watts, and it is our intention to study for this 
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purpose reactors moderated with beryllium 
oxide, gas-cooled, and working on natural or. 
slightly enriched uranium. Since the critical size 
of beryllicm moderated reactors is smaller than 
graphite moderated ones, preliminary calcula- 
tions show that they may well be more econo- 
mical in the power range below about 20 mega- 
watts. For this - purpose, there has been for 
rome years a joint project with the Commis- 
sariat a l’Einergie Atomique of France for study- 

ing the properties of beryllium oxide as a 
moderator. A small group at our Trombay 

Establishment is now actively engaged in 

feasibility studies on beryllium oxide moderated’ 
teactors of a power output below 30 megawatts. 
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India and Armenia 


Melik-Simonyan, Armenian journalist, 


wr tes in the Armenian Bulletin: 
1. Tur Tracepy or A Smauui NATION 


Forty years ago the revolution changed 
Arnrenia’s destiny. But prion to that Armenia 
hed existed twenty-five centuries. And each cen- 
turr each decade of years had been one of suifer- 
inz-, Armenia’s geographic position had cast a 
s,c 1 on her fate, it became a curse. She was 
sitcated between the East and -the West, who 
cet d not live in peace. For Armenia the pas- 
sin: of ages was marked by the trampling of 
the znnumerable armies of Alexander of Mace- 
dczia, Lwueullus, Pompeius,, Genghis Khan, 
Tu nerlane. The land was devastated by Byzan- 
ti: -, Arabs, Persians and Turks. The ruins of 
Arenian towns and temples are more eloquent 
theo any chronicle. 

Ii must be said for the Armenian people, 
tha they opposed armed resistance to all im- 
vacers and that they revolted against their 
oppcassors. But that was an exhausting and 
uncqual combat that was bound to end in the 
to J annihilation of the people. It ended in 
the mass flight of Armenians from their native 
Lon. 


2. THe FLIGHT 


The exodus of Armenians began on a big 
sex 2 in the middle of the 11th century. We 
mez recall, for example, the migration of Arme- 
nisrs to Poland and Moldavia in 1069. Shortly 


the zafter the first refugees found a haven in 
distant India. But five centuries were yet to 


pas: before the migration of Armenians to 
the land assumed mass proportions. 

In those remote days there was in the 
Sori. of Armenia a city named Djulfa, situated 
on tke caravan route which linked Persia with 
Armonia and further on with Asia Minor and 
the 2lack Sea ports. That town gave birth to 
entctprising merchants who were quick in 
wicering their field of activities. Soon Djulfa 
beceme an important centre linking the mar- 
kets of India and Persia ‘with those of Venice 
anc Trenoa. The flow of trade was a source of 
wert for Djulfa’s merfhants, and the city be- 
cari prosperous. But fois very prosperity car- 
ried the seed of future calamities. They visited 
the :ity suddenly and ruthlessly. 


The Persian Shah Abbas I had the idea, 
quite patriotic, and at first glance, one may say, 
quite harmless, to develop his country’s trade 
and thereby restore Persia’s treasury which had 
been bled white by wars. But the idea was car- 
ried into effect by means barbarous in the ex- 
treme: thousands of people inhabiting the Aras 
rat Valley and Djulfa, who were to restore 
Persia's cconomy, were forcibly moved to 
Abbas’ kingdom. In the process thousands of 
Armenians perished and the city of Djulfa was 
razed to the ground. 

The population of that city were settled 


‘not far from the Persian capital—Ispahan. A 


New Djulfa was built there, and its population 
were conferred rights and privileges which not 
only enabled them to restore their fortunes, but 
even to acquire still more wealth. Nevertheless 
in the Middle Ages the rulers of Persia in their 
dealings with the Armenian merchants restored 
essentially to extortion, plunder and murder. 

Therefore the Persian Armenians were com- 
pelled to take the thorny path of migration. 
That path led them to India. 

3. HosprrTAslLe INpra 
- The Armenian merchants acclimatized 
themselves in India within a relatively short 
period of time. The share of the Armenian com- 
munities in India’s trade during the Middle 
Ages was steadily grosving. This was due in 
part to the fact that the Armenian merchants 
had restored and_ strengthened their former 
commercial ties. Whole districts and strects 
peopled by Armenians came into being in many 
Indian towns. The churches, chapels, shops and 
dwelling houses that have been preserved ean 
today supply a fairly accurate idea of the geo- 
graphical distribution of those communities. 
The important position Armenian merchants 
occupied in international trade at the time, ex- 
plains why from the very beginning of its 
operations in India the East India Company 

sought to attract Armenian capital. 

The world is too wile for happiness to be 
feund in it tha easy we: The world is too 
small when one seeks to hide from misfortune. 
The Armenians’ flight from smoking ruins, 
destruction and death brought them to a place 
that was to become one more scene of bloodshed 
in world history. This time it was England 
that assumed the role of hangman. 

(To be continued) 
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BE SRR AS 


@. 
There is not a walk in fife in which mastery of the 
English language will mot bring a rapid advancement, 6 
larger income and wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your business or occupation, you need a 
command of the English language to be successful. Whether 
you are a feacher, a student, a manager, a journalist, a 
lawyer, a Judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to 
the forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward 
climb, You need good English in every relation of your 
life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, fo 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here is the way to gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of inter- 
national fame in feaching English, gives you a new method 
of mastering this language. His Correspondence Course 
in Practical Bnglish and Mental Efficiency enables you to 
become a Master of English by the easiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. It teaches you by post, 
in your spare moments et home how to 

















Enlarge! Your Vocabulary by 
Thousands of Words 3 

Use the Right Word in tha Right 
Place 5 

Correct all Errors of Grammiar, 
idiom and Dictions 

Develop Originality of Style and 
Expression 3 

Write in a Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style that carries Conviction ; : 

Prepare Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essnys, Advertisements, 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. ; 

Become an Engaging Conversationist and Be Popular fo 
Good Soctety ; 

Increase Your Power of Perstiasion 5 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence 3 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position & Achieve Grectez Success, 





This remarkable Course has been highly praised by eminent 
masfers of English. All lines of business, all trades, all professtons, 
arts and sefences are represented among Mr. Kletser’s stndonty 
who number more then 100,600 all over the world. 


Write for Fall | Information. 





There ts absolutely no uncertainty—no suesswork-—about Mr. 


his life-work. In if you will bave the rine fruits of his vast experience. 
use the Bnglish language for all one is worth in businesa and social fe, Yor full informe 


or write to‘as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nP. 


He hed a ilon¢ experience in some 


Kleises’s methods. 
of the leading educational institutions, and came to be recognised as the foremost teacher of English by post, His Course ts 


It ts for every gmbitious man and woman who vould 
on, send as the coupon divea above 
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RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OTL (Special No. 1.) 


Hair @ Brain tonic, and useful for Eyes, Memory, sound sleep ‘and body 
massage ‘is being prepared scientifically "with precious ingredients at SHRI 
RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM. It is useful to every one in all seasons. 
* Available:Everywhere. Price: Big bottle Rs.4/-; Small Rs. 2/-. Postage extra, 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask for 


YOGASARA our attractive YOGASANA CHART 


showing YOGIC ASANAS, which will be 

(Chart) sent on receipt of M.O. for Rs. 2/- 
including postage. These ASANAS can 
be easily performed at home, 
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YOGIC ASANA CLASSES 


ARE REGULARLY CONDUCTED IN (THE MORNING FROM 7-30gto 9-30 & IN THE EVENING 
FROM 6 to 7-80 AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, LECTURES ARE HELD QN EVERY SUNDAY AT 10 A.M. 
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Ceylon | 
«The Pearl of the Orient’—a beautiful — ae 
_ island with many varieties of costumes. One Nite 2 


of the finest is that of the Kandy Dancer, » nee 
which takes the form of a short, flounced 
skirt. worn over a multi-coloured full 
length waist cloth. Bead chains of consi- 
derable length are worn around the 
shoulders and the final touch is : 
added by a,large and beautiful =: 

. __ chest ornament. © There is no | 
end to the variety of costumes 
all over the world. | 
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: : 
_ India has at present no common - Even. after its introduction in 
: system of weights and measures. an area or a trade, the traditional 
: There are not less than [43 systems weights and measures will be per- ij 
; in use. This multiplicity gives mitted to be used for a period of 
‘ room for malpractices. The intro- three years. 
duction of a uniform system ; 
i throughout the country based on - ; 
: Metric Weights and Measures will ~—— mcs — i 
i be very convenient and make : 
: saloulatiois extremely easy, espe- THE CHANGE-OVER TO THE 
; cially because the country has 
already adopted . the decimal METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
coinage. The Standards of Weights | : : 
and Measures Act, 1956 has laid [| snp MEASURES BEGINS j 
down the con ee under ae ‘ 
metric system. The reform will be : 
gradual so as to cause minimum ROMO SIRES aes ; 
inconvenience to the people. : 
: fs 
mea raph YY) hee 
oN » 4 SUB-UNITS : 
know | (ee : oo i 
PENIS | 10 decigrams =! gram 
| THE | a ee Rr et tl 
. The unit of weight is the {0 hectograms <= | kilogram 
METRIC KILOGRAM = I seer & solos MOLTIPLES 
Me WEIGHTS (or 86 tolas.) [00 kilog@ms == I quintal 
aS . or 2'b.3 ozs. {0 quintaid®por 
p 1,609 kilogrant } « § metric tonne 
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WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
° | ®@ 
Provides Indian and Foreign readers Cultural, Political, 


Economic and Socio-industrial news and views of great human 


interest. 


In the ever-changing world ‘CHOWRINGHE®L’ brings readers 
into ready contact with the events so as to form an intelligent 


public opinion to react on them. 


This weekly alone establishes an independent standard of 
judgment and does not express stereo-typed views. Jt has 
special features in ‘Myths and Legends’, ‘Industry and Labour 


Forum’, 


Political features, exclusively copyrighted for publication in 
India. 
Price per Copy: Annas Three or 19 Naye Paise. 


Subscription: Annual Rs. 10f-, Half-yearly Rs. 5/- only 


For Advi. Rates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade—Ist Floor) 
Phone J 23-4944 . : CALCUTTA-13 





to see your life insurance agent 
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first pay packet and 

the world looks good and the future 

bright. Now is the time to see your 

Life Insurance Agent. 

He will help keep your future bright 





(ite Snsurance Corporation of Onda | Sc 
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by offering you a policy to suit your 
various needs such as family protec- 
fion or retirement income. By 
insuring your life now at a young 
age you get the maximum benefit for 
@ minimum premium payment. Let 
an LIC agent guide your savings into 
fruitful channels. 
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THE VISHAL. BHARAT 


(HINDI MONTHLY) 


Vishal, Bharat’—the Hindi monthly was founded and published by late 
.| Ramenatrda Chatterjee, internationally known eminent editor of “Prabasi” 
and the “Modern Review” and a great thinker as well as a far-sighted leader 
of Fengal who thought it well for spread of Hindi language far and wide over 
Indic about half a century back. Accordingly he got this Hindi monthly published 
on the fertile ground of Bengal herself under his able guidance and editorship 
of Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi, a public spirited man and a true friend of 
Indians overseas, with its first issue in January 1928. 

From the very beginning it was honoured by blessings of Poet Tagore, 


Mahatma Gandhi and Dinabandhu C.-F. Andrews along with their respective 
invaluable contributions. 


If supplies regularly coloured pictures elucidating the Renaissance Movement 
in Indian art of ancient, medieval and modern age. 


its editorial comments and criticism on current events are quite independent, 
fearless and non-partisan gor which these are carefully looked forward fo by the 
intelligent citizens all oveythe country as it speaks out in “Rashfra Bhasha”— 
that was inner meaning gf ever un-erring thought of the Founder ! 
. Manager, THe Visnat BHarat 


120/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 
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P-26, Rasa Basanta Roy Roap, Catcurra 


“Among the makers of modern Bengal |& 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured | } 
place,.....:Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s | # 
genius was essentially constructive....By publish- || 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, | % 
Srijukta Santa Devi has done a great service to | i 
Bengal and derivatively to the whole .country.... 
No one could have written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as she has done. It will {E 
certainly ‘remain a source book for future writers | [ 
and students.” —Hindusthan Standard |F 


“An authentic and highly interesting’ biogra- 
phy in Bengali of'the late Ramananda Chatto- 
pa as beeen ty life story of such a man is [F 
naturally linked up with the main currents of | 4 
contemporary national history and we are glad | 
to note that the author has adequately covered | 
this wider background in delineating the indivi- |} 
dual’s life. The style is restrained and has a | 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume, 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a 
century with which Ramananda was intimately 
associated.” —Amrita Baxar Patrika | 
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| KARL MARX & VIVEKANANDA 


DENTON 1-Week Shorthand 
(English & Hindi) 


Only ¢ rules, 10 Basy Leezons Practice soon gives 
180—f90 words spsed per minute. Write today for 
Free Firat Lesson. 


TANTORN SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Emtatgn Road. Post Box 1043, DELHI (T) 


ENJOY RADIANT HEALTH 


Sufferers from self-excesses and its sequel may be cured 
within a few weeks without the help of medicines 
and can enjoy radiant health for the rest of their 
lives. Please write in Hindi or English for advice to: 


S. 3. GUGALIA, Sarafa Bazar, Agar, Malwa 
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By BEJOY ©. BHATTACHERJEER 
Price: Rs 1°50 nP, Postage extra. 


Popular Daily says :~ 
_ . The Author has not lost hope for humanity in 
this age of atom bombs,.cosmic rays and hydrogen 
bombs. He thus rings a voice of hope... 
| —Amrita Baxar Patrika 
The book under review has -been written by one 
whose regard for Vivekananda is immense and -he has 
tried to present Marx as he ought to be known and 
loved by all mankind as the passionate Messiah of 
the poor labourers of the world. —Hindu (Madras) 


To be had of: PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 
120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 





The immortal poems of Sochi Raut Roy 


THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY POEMS 


Witt an Introduction by Dr. Kalidas Nag—Translated by Harindranath Chattopadhyay and B. Sivha. 
I¢ aso contains the poems originally written in English by the poet. D. Demy 1/16, P. 265, attractive 
jacket Price Rs. 6/-. Highly spoken of by the Press and literary critics of India. 


A Symposium on Sri Raut Roy’s works 


SOCHI RAYT ROY—A Poet of the People 


Writes include: Humayu 
Dr. = R. Srinivas Lyengar, 
Dr. Gatyendra, P. Sama Ra 
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HOPE FOR HOPELESS ! 


OR 
For regaining :health & manly Vigour 

Kuwat-E-Bau or Saxtt is the best Hakimi 
medicine for invigo rating the system and regain- 
ing lost or diminishing manly vigour and restoring 
health of man in middle and old age. The youth 
who has lost his manly vigour unnaturally due to 
excess or disease shall be cured by the use of 
SAKTT. 

In old days the Nawabs and Rajas used to 
keep their manly yigour.and health intact by using 
this precious medicine as long as they lived and 
thereby they enjoyed their pleasure of life fully. 

Price per phial of 20 Tablets suitable for 2 
months’ use Rs, 5 only. 

Some infallible drugs of our works: 

For Heart disease :—MUKAWI-E-KALB or 
HEARTIEN Rs. 5, for all Stomach troubles :— 
HAZIM or DIGESTENE Rs, 1°50 nP., for Eye 
disease :—HIFZ-E-NAZAR or OPTHALENE 
Rs, 1°25 nP. 

Postage and Packing extra. 
Printed catalogue is sent on application. 
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15, Crrcus Row, Catcurra-17 Phone: 44-4258 
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Works of — 
DR. KRALIDAS NAG 


Indian Rs. 30 
Foreign £ 3, $ 9 


1. DISCOVERY OF ASIA. 


2. NEW ASIA Rs, 8 
3. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD Rs. 12 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar 


It is with a deep sense of loss that we 
record the passing of Sir Jadunath Sarkar. He 
was closely associated with the founder-editor 
of The Modern Review and his contributions 
adorned its pages from the very inception. 

Jadunath was the son of the late Rajkumar 
Sarkar and was born at Karachmaria in the 
Rajshahi district of what is now East Pakistan, 
on December 10, 1870. His student days showed 
the beginnings of the future distinction, as he 
secured first grade scholarships in the Entrance 
and First Arts examinations and _ passed his 
B.A. with double honours in 1891. He passed 
his M.A. examination in English in 1892, 
standing first in the first class and securing 
90 per cent marks in the aggregate. 


His educational career started as a 
professor in English in Government service. 
The foundations of the lasting and monu- 


mental research work in Indian History were 
laid when he chose History, with economics and 
politics, as the associated subejet with English 
for the Premchand Raychand studies and 
scholarship. The winning of the P.R.S scholar- 
ship gave him the starting impetus for a life- 
long devoted work in historical research, which 
won him international fame and standing as an 
authority on the mediaeval history of India. 
His Life and Times of Aurangzeb in five 
volumes alone would have sufficed as a lasting 
memorial to his sound and meticulous scholar- 
ship and brilliance. In chain with that his 
contributions to the history of the Marhattas, 
starting with the life-history of Sivaji, have 


added « very great deal to our knowledge of 
those times, and the volumes of history written 
by him on that period, are really classic pieces 
of historical erudition. 

Patient and tireless sifting of -masses of 
material, sometimes of mixed value, deep probe 
into orizinal sources and meticulous care for 
details were the characteristics of his search for 
facts, tozether with a stern disregard for all but 
the unalloyed truth, gathered from the evidence 
given by contemporary material. 

He was a fearless critic, nevertheless of the 
governmental lapses in administration and of all 
matters regarding education and public welfare. 
He was inflexible where truth, his congtiendd, 
and his ideals were concerned. All who re- 
member the stormy days of his Vice-Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Calcutta (1926-28) 
when the opposition made a bear-garden of the 
Senate and the Syndicate, would bear testimony 
to his unflinching courage. 


In his private life, which was patterned 
after the traditional modes of plain living and 
high thinking, he was one of the finest products 
of the cultural traditions of Bengal. The great 
fortitude with which he bore a terrible chain of 
family mishaps, which included five deaths 
amongst his nearest and dearest-—four under 
tragic circumstances—late in life, showed the 
metal that went into the making of this truly 
great son of Bengel. 

With Jadunath, ends an era of Bengal, 
during which Bengal, through the devoted life 
and work of her sons, shone as the leader of 
thought in India and ghe East. May his soul 
attain al. that his devqtion earned, 
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The Kerala Bye-election 

The bye-election at Devicolam in Kerala 
attracted country-wide attraction. The bye- 
election arose out of a successful election peti- 
tion by the Congress candidate who had been 
defeated at the hands of Mrs. Rosamma fPun- 
noose, the Communist candidate, during the 
General Elections in March 1957. The outcome 
of the fresh contest has been as before with this 
difference that the Commfinist candidate, 
Mrs. Punnoose, has won by a. bigger margin, 
and with a greater percentage of votes. 

The Communist victory at Devicolam has 
been a significant one—there can be no doubt 
about it. The fact that all the major non- 
Communist forces—the Congress, the PSP, the 
Muslim League and the Catholic Churches 
—put up a united fight against the Communists 
and still lost would tend only to enhance the 
significance of that victory. The Special Cor- 
respondent of the Indian Express (Madras Edi- 
tion, May 20) neatly summarises the Commu- 
nist gains. He writes: “The labourers and p?a- 
sants of Devicolam have reaffirmed their faith 
in the Communist Government of Kerala. The 
electoral victory of Mrs. Punnoose has greatly 
added to the moral stature of the Communist 
Party, besides strengthening its hands in the 
Legislature. It has shown to the world, that 

e Workers and peasantry of Kerala, are 
behind the Government no matter what others 
may say. It has also dealt a blow to the already 
shattered prestige of the Congress.” 


being responsible for governmental inaction on. 
Goa. Any reasonable man should think that the 
Congress Party and the Central Government 
each owed a public explanation about its respon- 
sibilities in the matter. On the question of the 
apportionment of responsibility for the delay in 
the liberation of Goa it must go primarily to 
the government of the day ‘and only secondarily 
to the Goan national organizations. For, Goan 
nationalists mever had any freedom of action in 
the matter. Is it too much to hope that the 
public would soon reply to Shri Vanjari’s open 
charges? 


Divakar Kakodkar 

Divakar Kakodkar, the irrepressible fighter 
for the freedom of Goa, came back to his 
motherland—India, on April 20 after nine years 
of prison and exile. Shri Kakodkar had been 
arrested in Goa in 1949 and detained in the 
Margao police lock-up in Goa where he had 
been brutally beaten up by the Portuguese 
police. Subsequently he was taken to the in- 
famous Aguada fortress in Goa. Though even 
the Portuguese Military Tribunal at Panjim 
refused to convict him for want of sufficient 
proof of any crime he was not released but was 
again put back into the Aguada fortress and 
was detained there until 1951 when, without any 
warning, he was put aboard 8.S. India, a Portu- 
guese ship, and was taken to far-away Lisbon. 
The Portuguese police took him to the Aljube 


jail but the jailors refused to take in Kakodkar 


‘ as there was no proof that he had been sentenced 


Goa and the Congress 

Shri Shrikrishna Vanjari writes in the fort- 
nightly Free Gow (May 10): “It is ‘being in- 
creazingly recognised in all well-informed quar- 
ters that liberation from the Portuguese of Goa 
and other Portuguese pockets has been delayed 
and deferred ‘not on account of the disunity 
among Goan nationalists but mainly because of 
the influential group among the Congress Party 
and government in power in this country not 
only disfavouring liberation but also doing 
everything in their power to torpedo all effective 
measures calculated to achigve that end.” 

After this open charge against the Congress 
Party, the writer names two prominent Congress 
Jeaders of Bombay both of whom are Cabinet 
Ministers in the present (entral Government as 


by any court. That was a unique occasion: 
Kakodkar had already served two years and had 
been deported without even having been tried or 
sentenced by any court of law, but by a mere 
order of the then Minister for Colonies (since 
renamed Minister for Overseas Provinces), Sr. 
Sarmento Rodrigues—an order, the validity of 
which was not recognised even by a Portuguese 
jailor at Lisbon. True to the Salazar concept of 
democracy, Kakodkar was still not released or 
allowed to return to his motherland but was 
taken off to Cape Vert where he was thus 
illegally detained for seven years. The Portu- 
guese ‘authorities released him only as it became 
clear to them that Kakodkar’s case was going 
to ke focussed through an international forum 
where the disclosures: of the facts of the case 
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were sure to lead to-a great disvomfiture of the 
present rulers of Portugal. 

We extend our “cordial welcome to this 
valiant fighter for freedom on his return to 
India. 


The Problem of Foreign Exchange 

Notwithstanding increased foreign aids, 
the problem of foreign exchange for India 1s 
becoming acute day by day. In the first week 
of June there were three successive meetings 
of the Union Cabinet over the foreign ex- 
change situation. This indicates the gravity 
of the problem. Final decisions are likely to 
be taken by the end of June. The foreign ex- 
change position continues to be serious in spite 
of external assistance which India has received 
in a generous measure from friendly countries. 
The fact, however, remains that the only long- 
term solution of our economic difficulties les 
mainly in our ability to produce and export 
more. 

At the recently held meeting of the Ex- 
port Advisory Council, Sri Morarji Desai, the 
Union Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
made some pertinent observations: “The time 
has come when there must be a reorientation 
of our thinking. Many industries complain of 
the shortages of raw materials which the cut 
in our import programme has caused. They 
must realise that foreign exchange is not some- 
thing which Government can produce for them. 
It is they who earn it. Government can only 
ensure an equitable distribution of the foreign 
exchange which is earned. Therefore, it is my 
considered opinion that every industry in the 
country must try to export at least such quan- 
tities of its production as would pay for the 
raw materials which it needs to import. This 


may mean selling without any profits abroad.: 


This will mean adherence to stricter standards 
of quality than the domestic market demands. 
This will mean, in other words some sacrifice. 
I hope that Indian industry will put the same 
effort behind our export drive that has been 
shown by industries in other countries in times 
of foreign exchange crisis.”’ 

A tentative suggestion seems to be in the 
offing that, as a last resort, the country should 
do without any fresh allocation of foreign ex- 
change for imports during the period of Octo- 
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ber-December and somehow stretch the  aillo- 
cation made for the six months ending on 
September 80 to cover the additional needs 
for these three months. But this would be 
causing more hardship to the Indian manu- 
facturers as well as deprivation of essentials 
to the people at large. The import policy for 
April-October has been restrictive enough and 
unless further alJocations are made for foreign 
exchange to meet the payments of commitment 
for the import of capital goods, production will 
be retarded. The shortage of essential raw 
materials, particularly steel, has already started 
to have an adverse effect on production. 

The Finance Minister, Shri Morarji Desai, 
in reply to a question in the Lok Sabha on 
April 15 laid a statement on the Table of the 
House indicating the foreion exchange require- 
ments for core projects during the Second 
Plan period. The statement reveals that the 
total foreign exchange payments required to be 
made between April 1, 1958 and March 31, 
1961, amount to Rs. 341.87 crores. The total 
foreign exchange cost during the Plan period 
has been placed at Rs. 971.99 crores, of which 
a sum of Rs. 96.35 cores is allocated to the 
projects in the private sector’ and the remaining 
amount of Rs. 875.64 crores is meant for pro- 
jects in the public sector. Up to March: 3!, 
1958, the total foreign exchange payments estl- 
mated to have been-made amount to Rs. 382.41 
crores. The total foreign exchange payments 
liabilities which are outstandnig amount to 
Rs. 589.58 crores. Of this amount Rs. 552.81 
crores belong to the publie sector projects and 
Rs. 36.77 crores belong to the private sector 
projects. Of this outstanding amount 
Rs. 247.71 crores are covered_by foreign loans, 
credits, aid, etc. The balance amount is to be 
met from other sources. So for the core of the 
Plan, the total foreign exchanges required 
amount to Rs. 341.87 crores and this amount 
is not much. This might be covered by hor- 
rowings from the IBRD and also from loans 
from the USA. 

What is, however, needed for India is not 
mere aid, but trade, that is, increased export 
trade. India must produce enough to meet her 
payments obligations. Hitherto India’s foreign 
exchange earnings have been mainly from ex- 
port of our plantation ,crops, agricultural pro- 
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ducts, ores and minerals, jute goods and cotton 
piece-goods. The possibility of expanding trade 
in these traditional items, except perhaps ores 
and minerals, is limited. India would have to 
look in future to the export of manufactured 
goods to overseas markets. In 1956 earnings 
from exports amounted to Rs. 619 crores. 
Though complete figures for 1957 are not 
available, the provisional estimate indicates 
that the total value of exports will not be much 
higher. The main commodities which show an 
increase in 1957 are cotton plece-goods, manga- 
nese ores, tobacco and hides and skins. On the 
other -hand, exports have lagged behind the 
1956 figures in the case of cashew kernels, 
pepper, tea, linseed oil:and cotton waste. 

The Government of India is no less res- 
ponsible for the low export earnings. To men- 
tion a specific case, while tea continues to be a 
major foreign exchange earner, India’s teg ex- 
ports during 1957 are considerably below our 
earnings during 1956. In 1957, India exported 
447 million Ib of tea valued at Rs. 107 crores, 
as <¢gainst 523 million lb of the value of 
Rs. 143.3 crores in 1956 and 367 million Ib 
valued at Rs 118.53 crores in 1955. Though 
the quantity of tea exported in 1957 was higher 
than that of 1955, the foreign exchange earn- 
ings. were lower by Rs. 6.5 crores. The main 
cause of the falling tea exports is the high 
price and poorer quality. In recent years Hast 
Africa has become a formidable rival to India 
in tea trade and her exports to the United 
Kingdom have increased by about ten times 
within a few years. On account of low labour 
costs, the East African tea enjoys a position 
of strength in world markets which are highly 
competitive. | 

The tea growers in India suggest two mea- 
sures for the purpose of granting relief to the 
common teas of India in the export trade of 
the country. The common teas constitute 
more than 60 per cent of the country’s total 
tea output. These suggestions are: (1) to levy 
export duty on an ad valorem basis, or (2) to 
fix the price for the purpose of levying export 
duty on the basis of the averages of Calcutta 
and Cochin sales, instead of on the basis of 
London auction price’ as at present. The 
Government of India has accepted none of 
these suggestions. In its view the imposition 
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of the* export duty on the ad valorem basis 
would g:ve rise to a crop of administrative 
difficulties and on that account it is not accept- 
able. The fixation of export duty on the basis 
of the London auction price is unrealistic. For 
the purpose of determining the export duty for 
a particular month, the price of tea is fixed by 
the Government of India on the world price 
as it is indicated by the London auctions in the 
preceding month. The main defect of this sys- 
tem is that under it an export duty ata flat 
rate is imposed irrespective of the prices  fet- 
ched by different, qualities of tea. The slab 
system does not practically render any relief 
to the inferior teas of India. It may. be re- 
called that the Plantation Enquiry Commis- 
sion recommended that the preceding six 
months’ weighted average price of Indian tea 
sold in the London auction might be taken, 
instead of determining on the basis of weighted 
average of the preceding month’s auctions in 
London. But the Government of India has 
not accepted this suggestion. The recent reduc- 
tion in the cess export duty from Rs. 4° per 
100 lb to Rs. 2 is negligible in that the relief 
comes to only 2 NP per pound. Tea js still the 
biggest foreign exchange earner for India and 
on account of the Government’s lack of imagi- 
nation, the overseas markets are gradually be- 
ing lost to India. For the purpose of maintain- 
ing overseas markets and also for earning 
foreign exchange, the Government should al- 
together abolish the tea export duty from the 
inferior teas. 

The Union Commerce Minister’s advice 
to the Indian traders to export without profit 
is pedanzic. While the Government is unable 
to make any sacrifice in giving relief to the 
export trade of the country by reducing export 
duty, how can it expect the private traders to 
forego tke profit? Theoretically the advice is 
good, but it will have no practical application. 

Indic, should now turn towards her engi- 
Meering industries for earning foreign  ex- 
changes. India also can produce motor vehi- 
cles for export trade. There are today three or 
four first class producing units and she can 
produce enough for export. The Government 
has banned the import of private cars and only 
one unit, namely the Hind Motors is being 
allowed to produce such cars. We understand 
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that the Tata-Mercedes-Benz has been fefused. 
permission to produce private cars in this 
country. It at present manufactures only 
trucks. If that is true then the Government of 
India itself is standing in the way of increas- 
ing the country’s export capacity. While offi- 
cial preaching is not lacking in extolling the 
private sector to produce more, the Govern- 
ment puts a brake on the productive capacity 


of the country, particularly in the private 
sector. India will have a good market for 
motor vehicles of all types in the Middle 


Eastern countries and more units should be 
allowed to produce such vehicles. 

Mere borrowings from foreign countries 
will not improve India’s position. That will 
lead to mortgaging India’s future. The foreign 
exchange position is becoming precarious day 
by day without any sign of improvement. The 
total drawing down of the Reserve Bank’s 
foreign exchange assets since April 1956 to the 
end of March 1958 works out t6 Rs. 479 
crores. The utilisation of the IMF credit of 
Rs. 95 crores has not much improved the posi-~ 
tion. The total external assistance authorised 
and committed so far since the commencement 
of Second Five-Year Plan has been estimated 
at Rs. 679 crores. According to the latest esti- 
mates, the foreign exchange deficit may amount 


to Rs. 1,700 .crores at the end of the Plan 
period as against the oe eral of 
Rs. 1,100 crores. 


It is time that effective steps ate taken 
for dishoarding the large quantity of gold held 
by the public and utilising them to meet the 
country’s foreign exchange obligations. The 
gold can be dishoarded by issuing gold bonds 
to the public. In recent years there has been 
an increasing tendency for gold hoarding. The 
Indian rupee has been depreciating in terms 
of goods for the last decade, while gold has 
continued to rise in value. That. is why gold 
hoarding has increased because it provides a, 
safe investment without depreciation in value. 
The foreign countries, particularly the hard 
currency areas should be allowed to sell gold 
to India against a special rupee account which 
would be utilised for the purpose of foreign 
payments. In other words, India will purchase 
gold against rupee as well as against compen- 
sation basis, ro a. ee 
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Should Gold Price be Raised? 


Ever since the establishment of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund controversy has been 
raging as to whether the gold price should be 
raised. The IMF has fixed the price of gold 
at $35 an ounce and that is the price 
fixed by the Government of the USA in 1934. 
The gold-producing countries, particularly 
Australia and Soyth Africa, have been demand- 
ing that gold price should be raised in view of 
the rising price level in the post-war years. 
South Africa is the biggest producer of gold in 
the world and her demand was resisted by the 
IMF. The main contention of the major gold- 
producing countries are that since 1934 the 
price level in general has considerably gone 
up. It is, therefore, unnatural to keep the gold 
price pegged at $35 an ounce. The London 
Economist has suggested that in view of -the 
inflation that has taken place in recent years, 
the gold price deserved to be raised by at least 
three times its present level. It is only in two 
countries. namely, the USA and Canada, the 
gold price rules at this official level. In Canada, 
it is rather lower sometimes. In 1957, the price 
of gold in Canadian dollars was about 4 per cent 
below that of the official price of $35 an ounce. 
Gold production is an important industry in 
Canada. But owing to the lack of internal 
demand for gold, the price has not increased. 
But in other gold-producing countries the price 
of gold has increased on account of exports 
abroad. 

The USA is the biggest holder of gold 
stock in the world. To raise the gold price in 
terms of the U.S. dollar would result in effect 
the devaluation of the U.S. dollar. This posi- 
tion is not acceptabe to the USA, that is why 
she has been resisting the demand for increas- 
ing the price of gold. By an increase in gold 
price, the producing countries will be benefited. 
But it will mean the devaluation of the cur- 
rencies of the member countries in terms of 
gold. | 

According to the Economist, the most im- 
posing argument for an increase in the gold 
price is that the growth of world trade plus in- 
flation create a need for more gold reserves 
which can be provided by marking up the 
price. The price of gold should be trebled 
because the price of commodities in terms of 
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dollar has trebled over the past twenty years. 
But this is not correct. The inflationary spiral 
of the past twenty years got its gold base out 
of the excessive rise in gold price and enormous 
stimulation to gold produciton. 

The IMF’s argument against the raising of 
the gold price is that gold is not like any other 
commodity. If the gold price is to be related 
to the commodity pri¢e and marked up every 
time the commodity price rises, 1t would cease 
to have use or meaning as an official currency 
standard. The use of any fixed gold price is 
to check excessive credit expansion and rising 
commodity prices. 

Those who are against raising the price of 
golc argue that any comparison of the gold 
position today with 20 years ago would show a 
scarcity because the countries have indulged in 
so much inflation in the intervening period. 
But to raise the price of gold at this juncture 
wauld be to destroy faith in all the currencies 
which are linked to gold. In the 1930’s, gold 
price increases had a legitimate object of 
encouraging recovery of an inequitably deflated 
warld price structure. Inflation today is barely 
mastered. The increase in the price of gold will 
give a longer lease of life to the inflationary 
tendencies that rule the world today. 

“So far as India is concerned a rise in the 
gold price will not much benefit the country. 
A rise in gold price will mean further devalua- 
tion of the rupee and it will further push up- 
wards the inflationary spiral. But it is also a 
fact that the world price level has moved far 
away from the 1934 price level. Index numbers 
have now been based on new higher price 
levels. It is therefore unrealistic to follow the 
1934 gold price for the purpose of valuation 
of the currencies of the world. The cost 
structure has gone up all over the world. The 
gold price therefore calls for a revision. While 
it is admitted that gold price should not be 
changed with every change in the prices of 
commodities, the fact that needs consideration 
is that the Second World War has brought a 
basic change in the general price levels of the 
member countries and that is why the gold 
price should be raised. 

it may, however, be asked whether the 
rise in gold price will sustain. It may be re- 
called that some years ago South Africa, on her 
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persistent demand, was allowed by the IMF 
to sell gold at prices as were prevalent in the 
free markets of the world. But it was soon 
found that the people were not agreeable to - 
pay such a high price for gold. As a result, 
the ifree market price went lower than the 
controlled price and ultimately it had to be 
abandoned. In Canada, the present gold price 
rules around the 1934 price of gold. It is only 
in the countries of the East that the gold price 
is higher than the price fixed by the IMF. 

The price of-gold in India is already 
very ‘high. It is much higher than the price 
fixed by the IMF at $35 an ounce, A rise in 
the gold price, therefore, will not affect the 
internal price of gold in India. But the gold 
reserves of the Reserve Bank will go up in view 
of the rise in gold price. A rise in gold price 
will no doubt result in the devaluation of the 
rupee. But there is also the other side of the 
picture. The increase in gold price will not 
exceed the present internal price of gold in 
India. If the price is raised, the Reserve Bank 
can purchase gold from the public at that 
officially higher rate and that will facilitate 
India’s payments of her external obligtations 
incurred on account of the import of capital 
goods for the Second Five-Year Plan. If the 
official price is raised, the value of gold hoards 
will rise and there will be less speculative 
investment in the yellow metal. 

The USA is against any rise in the price 
of gold. It maintains that the dollar is used 
more commonly than gold in financial settle- 
ments among the nations. Any alteration in 
the ratio of gold to dollar would have far- 
reaching implications. An increase in the dollar 
price of gold would penalise foreign Govern- 
ments, banks and individuals who have trusted 
the dollar; it would hand out windfall profits 
to those who possess the gold. The direct benefit 
of such an increase to the USA would be minor, 
for gold mining is of rather negligible impor- 
tance to the USA. An increase in price would 
be helpful to the major gold-producing coun- 
tries of the world. They would gain buying 
power at the expense of the mnon-producing 
nations. The last time the dollar price of gold 
was significantly raised was during the depres- 
sion of the ’thirties. The situation then was 
quite different. Then the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem was embarrassed by gold shortage ine fight- 
ing the depression. Now the Federal Reserve 
System holds $9.7 billion of excess gold re- 
serves. In 1934, the policy in raising the gold 
price was designed to serve the national in- 
terest of the USA only. Now it is a question 
that will have different effects on different 
countries. 


Soil Conservation 

It is now increasingly being felt that the 
success of India’s Second Five-Year Plan de- 
pends primarily on the expansion of agricul- 
tural output, besides the needed emphasis on 
industrial development of the country. India 
being primarily an agricultural country, econo- 
mie prosperity will not be achieved unless ‘she 
is made self-sufficient in agricultural output. 
Speaking at the all-India Soil Conservation 
Seminar, held in Ootacamund in the last week 
of May; the Union Minister for Co-operation 
observed “The choice is to get on with the 
Plan by increasing agricultural production or 
not to get on with the Plan at all. There is 
no Other way out.” The shortfall in  agricul- 
tural output is fundamentally due to the 
vagaries of nature. But nature alone cannot 
be blamed for the shortcomings of man also. 
The gradual deterioration of soil on account 
of erosion is also greatly responsible for the 
low yield of agricultural crops. Afforestation 
and the development of irrigation are the two 
important remedies for counteracting the evil 
effect of soil erosion. In 1956, the net area 
under irrigation was 56 million acres; the tar- 
get of irrigation work under the Second Five- 
Year Plan has been placed at :another 21 mil- 
hon acres. That is, by the end of 1960-61, 
India will have a total irrigated area of 77 
million acres. 

The gravity of the soil erosion demands 
more persistent efforts on the part of the 
authorities. About 200 million acres, made up 
of 100 million acres of agricultural land, 50 
million acres of other non-cultivable land and 
50 million acres of desert areas need imme- 
diate protection by intensive soil conservation 
measures in Madras, Bombay, Punjab and 
West Bengal. Until the establishment of the 
Central Soil Conservation Board in 1953, the 
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Government of India was not very much 
serious about the problem of soil erosion. 
From the view-point of the devastating nature 
of this problem, the target laid down and the 
progress achieved in this direction are totally 
disappointing. The Union Minister pointed 
out that during the period of the First Five- 
Year Plan, only 70,000 acres of land -were 
protected against soil erosion. The lower Ben- 
gal, particularly the Sundarban area, is the 
victim of continuous soil erosion. : 


The river valley projects are also consi- 
derably responsible for the soil erosion. The 
recent heat wave that is lashing Bihar and 
West Bengal for the last month is unprece- 
dented in severity. Drought is not the maim 
cause of this aridity. The aridity is mainly 
the resuit of deforestation caused on account 
of river valley projects in Bihar and West 
Bengal areas. Unless immediate steps are 
taken fon afforestation, parts of Bihar and 
West Bengal will in no distant future be turned 
into a, dust bowl area as has occurred in the 
Tenesse Valley area of the USA. Fon the pre- 
servatior of soil conservation, certain portions 
of agricultural land are to be withdrawn from 
agriculture and trees should be grown on them. 

The authorities are also aware of the 
deforestation caused by river valley projects. 
One of the main objects of the river valley 
projects is to increase the irrigated area of 
the courtry. But the building of dams has 
resulted in considerable deforestation and that 
means natural rainfall is obstructed in these 
areas. Wind erosion will also be a powerful 
factor in the river valley regions causing 
large-scale. aridity. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to note that the Government of India has 
launched an integral soil survey scheme in 
these areas. Priority to survey work will be 
given to the catchment areas of the Machkund, 
Chambal, Bhakra, Nangal, Hirakud, Kosi and 
Damodar projects. The refugee rehabilitation 
has also caused considerable deforestation 
around Calcutta and in neighbourhood areas. 
Afforestation in these areas is also ealled for. 


Communist Economic Integration 


The Communist countries of the world are, 
if we are to take official announcements at face 
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value, speedily heading towards mutual eco- 
nomi; integration. Prior to 1955 economic ¢co- 
operction between the Communist states pri- 
marily expressed itself through bilateral trade. 
Since 1955 « new element was introduced 
through the effort to co-ordinate their long-term 
econcmic plans of these countries with a view 
to el:minating “unnecessary parallelism in pro- 
duction” such co-ordination is taking place 
within the frame-work of national indepen- 
dence of the socialist states. This has naturally 
given rise to certain problems which are not un- 
familiar to the non-socialist countries. The first 
problem is that of a comprehensive analysis of 
the esonomy of all the socialist countries on the 
basis of which only a plan for co-ordination can 
be worked out. Then there is the problem of 
the determination of the economic efficacy of 
capital investments in the various socialist coun- 
tries which is essential for selecting the coun- 
try of investment and the optimum variant of 
capital investment. There is again the problem 
of “fnding the best form for the participation 
of one socialist country in increasing in another 
socia_ist country the output of the products 1 
needs.” There remeains further the difficulty in 
agreaing to a proper price relationship between 
those countries. 


“he organization frame-work through which 
the cbject of mutual economic co-ordination 1s 
promoted is provided by the Economic Mutual 
Assiszance Council (EMAC) established in 1949 
by the USSR and the European Communist 
states to the sessions of which now representa- 
tives of China, Korea; Mongolia and Yugosla- 
via attend as observers. The Council is now 
busy co-ordinating the major tasks of the long- 
term national economic plans of its member- 
countries. The Council has now a number of 
stancing Commissions to study important 
aspects of international socialist co-operation. 


‘here is a great degree of co-ordination 
between the economic plans of the Soviet Union 
and China. According to the Soviet writer 
O. Bogomoloy, “In drawing up the Second Five- 
Year Economic Plan of China, the production 
programmes of both countries [China and the 
USSR] were co-ordinated. It is within the 
frame-work of this co-ordnation that the 
Soviet Union is supplying equipment for, and 
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rendering technical assisatnce in, the building of 
211 major industrial enterprises, one of the deci- 
sive factors in the successful industrialization 
of the People’s Republic of China.” It is now, 
however, officially admitted that such co-ordi- 
nation of production has in many places gone 
too far or has not been as productive as had 
been expected and it is proposed to envisage co- 
ordination at a slower pace and over a longer 
period—say from 10 to 15 years. The trade is 
still predominantly bilateral and on a barter 
system: the problem of creating a clearing sys- 
tem for multi-lateral trade has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. 


In the European intra-Communist econo- 
mic relations over the past dozen years the net 
pre-October (1956) annual balance amounted to 
about five billion rubles in favour of the Soviet 
Union. This unequal relationship whereby the 
Soviet Union gained more at the expense of its 
East European neighbours was naturally not 
looked upon with enthusiasm by these countries 
and the Soviet Union had to concede to their 
demands for more equal relationships, particu- 
larly after the October (1958) events in Poland 
and Hungary. According to one American ex- 
pert, Mr. Victor Winston, the unfavourable 
balance of the non-Soviet European Communist 
countries showed a downward tendency since 
1953 or 1954. ‘Although the precise moment 
when this. balance became unfavourable to the 
USSR cannot be pin-pointed,” Mr. Winston 
writes, ‘a comparison between the average pre- 
and post-October (1956) annual balances 
argues convincingly that Eastern Europe has 
become an economic liability to the Soviet 
Union,” 


The validity of Mr. Winston’s thesis is not 
beyond question and it is open to argument 
whether it is correct to describe the European 
People’s democracies as the “economic  liabi- 
lity of the Soviet Union”. Certainly this thesis 
is mapplicable to Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Eastern Germany and to the Asian 
Communist countries which are partners in the 
renewed efforts at economic integration of the 
Communist states. However, information about 
the Communist countries is so scarce that it is 
always extremely difficult to make any assess- 
ment, not to speak of a correct one, 


a” 


| i 


Communist Orthodoxy | 


After a brief spell of rational liberalism 
spread over a period of three years official 
communism is now again resuming its ortho- 
doxy. The history of a decade. ago is being 
repeated now, perhaps, as the Communists 
would lke to say, on “a highen level.” -'‘Ten 
years ago, in June, 1948, the Information 
Bureau of the ninegEuropean Communist par- 
ties had decided t6 exclude the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia alleging that the latter had 
been following policies prompted by what the 
former termed “bourgeois nationalism.” It had 
not taken long for that Communist campaign 
against Yugoslavia to degenerate into one of the 
grossest personal vilification of the dissident 
Yugoslav leaders by the hirelings of the 
Cominform so much so that a new term 
“Titoite” had been added to the Communist 
vocabulary to denote a criminal. The unity of 
the Yugoslav Communist leaders soon led the 
official Communist camp to see its own folly 
in antagonizing the Yugoslav leaders. So came 
the Khruschev recantation followed by others. 
Khruschev openly and squarely admitted that 
the Cominform and the Soviet Communist 
Party had acted wrongly in criticising the 
Yugoslav Communists and he offered to make 
amends for that insult by publicly apologising 
to Tito and by agreeing to disband the decrepit 
Cominform. The circle is closing now with a 
renewed denunciation of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party and the revalidation of the offi- 
cially expunged Cominform resolution of June, 
1948 by the Soviet Communist Party, this 
time through the agency of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 


Everything that is being done now follows 
the familiar pattern of Communist conduct. 
As in June, 1948, in 1958 also an unilateral 
judgment has been passed on “Yugoslavia, 
which might conceivably have been modelled 
word for word upon the 1948 document, that 
the Yugoslav policies were inducing “the work- 
ing people and the working class of various 


- countries to proceed along the road of capitula- 


tion before capitailsm.” The whole of the inter- 


national Communist movement seems to have 


accepted this characterisation with a show of 
unanimity that must appear very striking to 
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even the most superficial observer of the inter- 
national scene. 

What is most important in these latest 
Communist manoeuvres against Yugoslavia is 
not the attack itself (though it is no less start- 
ling after the Khrushchev recantation, especially 
as it does nothing but re-iterate the very criti- 
cism, sometimes word for word, which had - 
been admitted by Khrushchev as unjust), but 
the manner. Apparently the Sovict or the 
Chinese Communist Party had had no discus- 
sion with the Yugoslav Communist Party prior 
to the publication of the Chinese disclaimer. 
Yet it has not struck as unusual to a good 
majority of the Communists that a fraternal 
party, professing “proletarian internationalism” 
should come forward with such unilateral de- 
nunciation of a fraternal Communist Party and 
its leaders. Nay, the Communists, at least in 
India, fer from questioning the Chinese  eriti- 
cism, conveniently have made it their own and 
have not considered it necessary to read the 
Yugoslay programme on which the Chinese 
criticism was based. The Communist Party of 
India—which is well-known for its fits of 
emotional imbalance—sent an “amendment” 
to its message of greeting to the recent Con- 
eress of Yugoslav Communists as soon as_ it 
came to know of the views of the “big brothers” 
about Yugoslavia. It has, in West Bengal, 
published the text of the Chinese critique but 
did not publish the text of the Yugoslav pro- 
gramme. How, in this context, the Party mem- 
bers or the leadership could form their opinion 
as to the relative validity of either of the points 
of view is not known. It is clear that the Party © 
leadership has, without any reference to the 
documents or its own membership, already 
made up its mind in favour of the Chinese stand 
on Yugoslavia. Being Indians one might ask 
what new features the CPI discovered in the 
Yugoslay programme that led it to denounce 


Tito in 1948, praise him in 1955, and again to 


denounce him in 1958? How is it to be explained 
that at every turn of this twisted course the 
CPI’s evaluation always followed, but never 
preceded, decision by the Soviet -Communist 
Party? Does “proletarian internaticinalism’’ 
consist in giving up one’s Judgment and the 
servile toeing of the meandering Soviet Party 
line in all maters of ideology and politics? Is it 
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“bourgeois nationalism” to be indignant against 
Soviet extortions and ill-founded Soviet (for 
that matter of any other) claim for omni- 
science? Why is it that the CPI, which has lost 
no time to criticise Yugoslavia once it was 
criticised by the overlords in Kremlin and 
Peking, never considered it necessary to con- 
denm the Soviet Party for its mischievous and 
self-condemned policies against Yugoslavia 
during 1948-1954? Has this ‘treluctance been 
dictated by the relative strength of the two 
countries? The CPI owes a reply. 


“Balance Sheet of ‘Decolonization’”’ 

Professor Tibor Mende of Paris University 
-in an article with the above title.in the tenth 
anniversary number of the bi-monthly United 
Asia of Bombay makes some interesting re- 
marks about the newly independent countries 
of South-east Asia. “The first and most spacious 
generalization about the former colonial coun- 
tries.” he writes, “is that their experience with 
independence is not encouraging. Expressed in 
terms of improved living standards for the 
majorities, or considering their success in ap- 
proaching real economic independence, their 
experience must be termed a failure.” 

“The causes of this state of affairs were deep 
and far-reaching. The responsibility partly lay 
with the former colonial powers who had 
hindered the process of economic growth in these 
countries and whose policies were still militating 
against the achievement of progress by the 
newily-freed peoples. 

Independence did not, however, engendered 
any immediate change in the institutional basis 
of economic relationship of the ex-dependent 
couniry—either within the nation between 
sections of its people or without, in its relation- 
ship with other couritries. “In most cases, if 
there was any fundamental change, it merely 
resulted in the substitution of the old Imperial 
power by another, richer one, as the vis-a-vis in 
the bilateral relationship. Real progress toward 
breaking up of the bilateral relationship (which 
had come as a legacy of economic colonialism of 
the past) and, therefore, toward structural 
changes which could havé implied tangible 
progress toward the implementation of political 
independence with economic one too, was a rare 
exception,” writes Prof. Mende. 
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Past of the responsibility for the failure to 
achieve desirable progress must thus go to the 
leaders of these newly indpendent countries also. 
No serious effort was in evidence to rectify the 
unbalance in the inherited economies. There 
was no serious tendency to diversify exports, 
no real effort to modernise agriculture and no 
serious effort to create the social conditions 
and incentives for the channelling of local 
savings into productive inyestments. 

Further, there was no* genuine effort to 
foster regional co-operation which would have 
certainly been mutually beneficial. “In fact, 
one of the most surprising things is that, " 
writes Prof. Mende, “there is next to no inter- 
course between the ex-colonial countries. The 
people of Latin America or of South-east Asia 
know less about each other’s problems and 
achievements than about the events of Europe 
and the United States. Their newspdpers— 
tributaries of the great international news 
agencies—accord little if any space to their 
regional problems. Communications between 
them have not been much developed and eco- 
nomic exchange, even when obviously beneficial 
for both sides, has been envisaged only in ex- 
ceptional cases. The second phenomenon of 
equally disadvantageous consequences, is that 
even where attempts have been made to bring 
together ex-colonial countries—-as for instance, 
at Bandung—this has always been on the 
emotional common-denominator of political 
frustration only. It never progressed further on 
toward the harmonization of economic aims; 
measures which alone could have promised real 
progress toward the remedying of the political 
grievances. All the eloquence of the Bandutg 
Conference did not produce a single arrange- 
ment for synchronization of two neighbours’ 


‘economic aims.” 


While the learned professor might be 
criticised for underrating some of the historical 
handicaps to immediate intra-regional co- 
operation, the basic soundness of his criticism 
could not be denied. Moreover, as his eriticism 
was nowhere intended to be an apologia for the 
restoration of colonialism and as he did not in 
any way minimise the continuing responsibility 
of the ex-colonial powers for the present frus- 
tration of the independent Asian States, his 
criticism would seem to demand close attention 
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from policy-makers and people in all the coun- 
tries concerned. 


De Gaulle in Power | 

The following news report indicates that 
the ship of State of France has at last got a 
pilot of the Old Brigade. It is to be seen what 
repurcussiong follow in North Africa and in 
the. Anglo-American Bloc: 

“Paris, May 29.—An Official Communique 
issued at the Elysee Palace,’ said President 
Coty, ‘had called on General De Gaulle to form 
a Government,’ reports Reuter. 

“The invitation came after a series of un- 
precedented- developments in which the Presi- 
dent gave an ultimatum to the National 
Assembly that he would resign if a Government 
led by de Gaulle was not formed. 

“General de Gaulle has agreed to form a 
Government, a spokesman said, President Coty 
has called a meeting.of the leaders of Parlia- 
mentary groups for tomorrow, it was stated. 

“The Palace communique was issued ver- 
bally by a spokesman for President Coty. 
When asked whether General de Gaulle had 
agreed to form a Government, the spokesman 
replied: “Yes.’ fa 

“The Free French leader made a 150 miles 
dramatic dash by car this evening from his 
country home to the capital to meet the Presi- 
dent. The anMouncement came after that 
meeting. 

“The President took the unusual step of 
designating General de Gaulle without consult- 
ing any National Assembly personality be- 
cause last night’s negotiations between the 
General and the two presiding officers of Par- 
liament had failed over the period of suspen- 
sion of Parliament.” 


The Western Alliance To-day 

The New York Times of May 18 carried 
some significant editorials, extracts from which 
are given in eztenso below. The most significant 
of course is the news commentary on the 
dramatic assumption of power by Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle: 

“Last week was one of the most eventful 
since the end of World War II. The repercus- 
sions promised to be far-reaching. These, 
among others, were the major developments: 
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“(1) In France, pivot of the Western 
alliance in Europe, the parliamentary regime 
was fighting for its life in a grave crisis over 
Algeria. Gen. Charles de Gaulle bid for power 
as a, “strong man,” and the Army in Algeria 
itself led what appeared to be a virtual insur- 
rection against the Paris Government. A large 
majority in parliament rallied to the regime’s 
defense, but it was plain the struggle was not 
over, 

“(2) In the Western Hemisphere, Latin- 
American grievances against the U.S. exploded 
the second time in a fortnight in violence 
against the touring Vice-President Nixon. 

“(3) In Russia, the third and greatest of 
the sputniks went aloft and gave Premier 
Khruschev’s prestige a lift at a time of apparent 
stress within the Communist camp. 

“(4) In the Middle East, the anti- 
Western Nasser of Egypt proclaimed friendship 
for Russia in terms of marked cordiality. At 
the same time his followers launched violent 
attacks upon the pro-Western government of 
Lebanon. 

“Altogether it was a week of deep dismay 
for the West. For the United States in parti- 
cular old problems were intensified and new 
problems emerged. Seldom had the challenges 
to American resourcefulness—in NATO,” 10 
inter-American affairs, in the Middle East, in 
technology—been so insistent. 

“For the Russians the week was one of cor- 
respond:ng satisfaction. It seemed plain that 
once again the tide of events in the propaganda 
war was running in favour of the Russians. 

“France, for centuries one of the world’s 
great powers, is indispensable to the Allied 
position on the European Continent. French 
troops end NATO bases on French soil form an 
integral part of the West’s defense system. 
France was one of the three Western occupying 
powers in Germany and is a key-member of the 
European Common Market, the. European 
Atomic Energy Community and the Coal and 
Steel Community. A France in turmoil, or 
under anti-democratic rule by the Right or 
Left, would loosen ‘the structure of the entire 
NATO alliance and probably force the retreat 
of American and British troops from Europe. 

“France has been on the brink of turmoil 
repeatedly throughout the post-war era, largely 
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ag the result of severe conflicts over colonial 
policy.- France has watched its once great 
empire disintegrate as Indo-China, Tunisia, 


Morecco and the former French protectorates 
in tke Middle East won -independence on the 
post-war tide of insurgent nationalism. For the 
Freneh, able neither to muster support from 
their NATO allies for a vigorous defense of the 
empire nor to agree among themselves on 4 
plan for its liquidation, the dilemma has been 
a ercel one. 


*The dilemma has been sharpest in Algeria, 
where for forty-three months the French have 
been engaged in a bloody struggle against an 
Arab independence movement led by the 
National Liberation Front. Once the pivot of 
its Worth African holdings, Algeria juridically 
is @ part of metropolitan France. It is ruled 
by « resident French Minister and represented 
by tairty seats in the French National Assem- 
bly. The majority of the 1,300,000 persons of 
French extraction among Algeria’s predomi- 
nantty Moslem population of 10,000,000 are 
violently apposed to the independence move- 
ment 

“The Algerian war has tied down a French 
army of over 400,000, badly stripping France’s 
NAT forces; cost the lives of 5,060 French 
and: 50,000 Algerians and drained the French 
treasury at the rate of $5,000,000 daily. It has 
inflamed feellngs within France, exacerbated 
Franze’s relations with its allies and lent fuel, 
to ths Pan-Arab, anti-Western campaign of 
Presiclent Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic. | 

“France’s efforts to settle the Algerian 
conflict have been plagued by the built-in 
instal ility of the French political system. The 
executive In France, represented by the Pre- 
micr and his cabinet, is completely at the 
mercy of the 596-seat National Assembly. The 
Assembly deputies are elected for five years 
and, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
do nof have to stand for election throughout 
their tenure regardless of how many govern- 
ments they bring down. 

“The result has been party rule. The seats 
in thr Assembly are split among five major 
parties of nearly equal strength, plus a. sprink- 
ling of splinter groups. The major parties, 
reading from left to right in terms of their 
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political shading, are the Communists, Social- 
ists, Catholig MRP (Popular Republicans), 
Radicals and Independents. To form and sus- 
tain a’ Government, a Premier must usually put — 
together a coalition that has the support of 
at least three of these parties, plus several of 
the splinter groups. 

“On the Algerian issue, the three center 
parties—the Socialists, MRP and Radicals— 
have sought to fashion a compromise policy of 
increased self-rule. Their efforts have been 
frustrated by the Communists, on the one hand, 
who have echoed the demands of the National 
Liberation Front for complete independence 
now; and by the Independents and _ splinter- 
group Rightists, on the other, who have fought 
bitterly against “abandonment’ of the colony. 
In consequence, Algeria has been a factor in the 
fall of several of France’s nineteen Governments 
since the founding of the Fourth Republic in 
1947, and three out of the last five have come 
down specifically on the Algerian issue. 

“The French crisis centered around three 
forces personified by three men. These were the 
men: 

“Premier Pierre Pflimlin, 51. Head of the 
Popular. Republicans, M. Pflimlim is a repre- 
sentative of the Catholic and conservative 
forces in France and a veteran of the French 
political wars. He has held posts in fifteen 
post-war French Cabinets, usually as Finance 
Minister. He is known among his colleagues as | 
a hard worker and a somewhat colorless but 
skilful politician who is tenacious and deter- 
mined when aroused. In the past he has 
opposed major concessions to the Algerian 


rebels. 


“General Charles de Gaulle, 67. Stubborn, 
imperious, uncompromising, General de Gaulle 
has been described as having a, ‘Joan of Are 
complex’ and Winston ChurchiJl was reported 
to have remarked during the war that one of 
the heaviest crosses he had to bear was the 
Cross of Lorraine. But many Frenchmen did, 
in fact, regard General de Gaulle as France’s 
savior and when he returned to Paris in 1944 
at the head of the Free French forces, he 
became Premier-President of the Provisional 
French Government. 

“For the next two years, he fought with 
the political parties to obtain adoption of a 
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constitution that would make the head*of the 
Government directly responsible to- the elec- 
torate, as in the American system, rather than 
to the Assembly. In 1946, when his effort 
seemed doomed, he stepped down and the 
Fourth Republic was established, giving deci- 
sive power to the Assembly. In 1953, de Gaulle 
retired from active politics altogether. 


Lieut. Gen, Raoul Salan, 58. Commander- 


in-Chief of the French forces in Algeria. It 
was General Salan, formerly French Commander 
in Indo-China, who served as the symbol last 
week of army frustration over French colonial 
policy. France has a great military tradition 
and a proud, professional officer class. The 
officer elite has grown increasingly bitter at the 
‘Paris politicians’ whom it blames for the costly 
and losing wars in Indo-China, Tunis, Morocco 
and now Algeria. The repeated Cabinet crises 
have led the army to act with increasing in- 
dependence in Algeria—most notably in the 
bombing last February of the Tunician border 
village of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef.” 


Sec. 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
For the second time Section 124(A) of the 
Indian Penal Code was declared unconstitutional 
and void when, on May 16, a Full Bench of the 
Allahabad High Court delivered its judgment 
upon the appeal preferred by the editor of the 
Siyasat, Kanpur. Earlier, in 1952, the Punjab 
High Court had declared this section as militat- 
ing against the right of free speech provided for 
in Article 19 of the Constitution of India. The 
Press Commission in its Report also had stated 
that ‘in so far as the section penalises mere 
exciting or attempting to excite feelings of 
hatred, contempt or disaffection towards Govern- 
ment without exciting or attempting to excite 
disturbance of public order, it is ultra vires of 
the Constitution even under the amended 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution. In a modern 
democratic society changes of Government are 
brought about by expressing disaffection with its 
doings and mobilismg public opinion hostile to 
the Government in power. This is the normal 
functioning of democracy. In so far as Section 
124A seeks to penalise such expressions, the 
Section would appear to be not only ultra vires 
of the Constitution but opposed to the concept 
of freedom of the Press.” If it would be recalled 
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that the Chairman of the Press Commission was 
himself a jurist of great eminence the signi- 
ficance of the comment became even clearer. 
In view of these authoritative expressions 
about the Constitutional validity, the Unon Law 
Ministry should immediately take steps to bring 
the statute in line with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and pending that it should, in consulta- 
tion with the Home Ministry, advise the State 
Governments at feast to regard the penal section 
as qa dead letter. This should at least enable 


-the State Governments to desist from incurring 


the infructuous expenditure through prosecution 
under this section and would save the public 
much avoidable trouble. 


Supreme Court on Kerula Bill 


The Supreme Court gave its ruling on May 
22 on the Constitutional validity of the Kerala 
Education Bill. The Bill had been referred to 
the Court by the President of India. The Sup- 
reme Court stated that clauses 3(5), 8(3) and 
9-13 of the Bill offended against the Consti- 
tution in so far as Anglo-Indian schools entitled 
to grants under Article 337 were concerned. 
Clause 3(5) also violated Article 30(1) of the 
Constitution inasmuch as it made minority 
educational institutions desiring aid subject to 
Clauses 14 and 15 of the Bill, the court said. 

The Legal correspondent of the Statesman 
adds: 


“The four questions in the 
reference to the Court were: 


1.—“Does sub-clause 5 of Clause 3 of the 
Kerala Education Bill, read with Clause 36 
thereof or any provisions of the said sub-clause 
offend Article 14 of the Constitution in any 
particulars or to any extent? 

2.—‘Do Clause 3(5), Clause 8(3) and 
Clauses 9 to 13 of the Bill or any provisions 
thereof offend Article 80(1) of the Constitution 
in any particulars or to any extent? 

3.—‘Does Clause 15 of the Bill or 
provisions thereof offend Article 14 of the 
Constitution in any particulars or to any 
extent? ° 

4.—‘Does Clause 33 of the Bill or any 
provisions thereof offend Article 223 of the 
Constitution in any particulars or to any ©x- 
tent? : 


President’s 


¢ 
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“The Court’s reply was as follows: 

“Question 1: No. 

“Question 2: (1) yes, in so far as Anglo- 
Indizn educational institutions entitled to grant 
unde Article 337 are concerned; (II) as re- 
gards other minorities not entitled to grant as 
of right under any express provision of the 
Cons-itution, but are in receipt of aid or desire 
such ald, and also as regards Anglo-Indian 
educstional institutions in so far as they are 
receiving aid in excess of what are due to them 


undez Article 337, Clauses 8(3), and 9 to 13 do- 


not eifend Article 30(1), but Clause 3(5), in so 
far as it makes such educational institutions 
subjcet to Clauses 14 and 15, do offend Article 
80(1) ; (TIT) Cluuse 7 (except sub-clauses 1 and 
8 which apply only to aided schools) and 
Clause 10 in so far as they apply to recognized 
schoc.s to be established after the said Bill 
comes into force do not offend Article 30(1), 
but Clause 3(5), in so far as it makes the new 
schoals established after the commencement of 
the E-ll subject to Clause 20, does offend Arti- 
cle 3U(1). 

“Question 3: No. 

“Question 4: No. Clause 33 Is subject to 
Article 226 of the Constitution. 


“The reference was heard by the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Bhagwati, Mr. Justice 
Aiyar, Mr. Justice Sinha, Mr. Justice Imam, 
Mr. Justice §S. K. Das and Mr. Justice 
Kapur. 

“Clause 3 (5) of the Bill provides that 
‘after she commencement of this Act, the estab- 
lishment of a new school or the opening of a 
higher class in any private school shall be sub- 
ject tc the provisions of this Act, and the rules 
made thereunder, and any school or higher 
class established or opened otherwise than in 
accorcance with such provisions shall not be 
recogr:zed by the Government.’ 

“(Slause 8 (3) provides that ‘all fees 
other dues, other than special fees, 
lected from. the students in an aided 
after the commencement of this Clause shall, 
notwitastanding anything contained in any 
agreement, scheme or arraagement, be made 
over to the Government, in such manner as may 
be prescribed.’ 

“Clauses 9 to 13 relate to salaries, qualifi- 
cations and conditions of service of teachers, 


and 
col- 
school 
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selectién of teachers by the Public Service 
Commission, and re-appointment of retrenched 
teachers in aided schools.” 

The Chief Justice, Mr. S. R. Das, who 
read the opinion of six of the seven judges who 
constituted a special bench to hear the argu- 
ments, said that 

“Clause 20, which imposed a restriction 
against the collection of fees from any pupil in 
the primary classes as a condition for recogni- 
tion, would ‘in effect make it impossible for an 
educational institution established by a mino- 
tity community being carried on.’ 

“Clause 20, which had been extended by 
Clause 3(5) to newly established recognizéd 
schools, was violative of Article 30(1), his lord- 
ship said, in so far as it affected schools estab- 
lished and administered by minority commu: 
nities. | 

“The Chief Justice said that so far as 
Anglo-Indian schools entitled to grants under 
Article 337 of the Constitution were concerned, 
the amount received by them as grant must be 
construed as ‘aid’ within the meaning of the 
Bill and that these institutions must accordingly 
be regarded as ‘aided schools’ within the mean- 
ing of the definitions in the Bill. 

“(The imposition of stringent terms as fresh 
or additional conditions precedent to this grant 
to the Anglo-Indian educational institutions 
will, therefore, infringe on their rights not only 
under Article 14 but also under Article 30(1),’ 
his lordship said. 

“Dealing with questions, and 3 which 
sought the court’s opinion on the validity of 
Clauses 3(5) and 15 in relation to Article 14, 
the Chief Justice said that there was no discri- 
mination in the provisions of the Bill which 
applied to both majority and minority com- 
munity educational institutions. 

“The policy and purpose of the Bill could 
be deduced from the title and the preamble of 
the Bill which was intended to provide for the 
better organization and development of educa- 
tional institutions in the State. Each and every- 
one of the clauses in the Bill had to be inter- 
preted and read in the light of this policy. 
When, therefore, any particular clause left any 


‘diseretion to the Government to take any action 


it must be understood that such discretion was 
to be exercised for the purpose of advancing 


and in aid of implementing and not impeding 
this policy. It was therefore, not correct to say 
that no policy or principle had at all begn laid 
down by the Bill to guide the exercise of the 
discretion left to Government by the clauses in 
the Bill. 

“The general policy deducible from the title 
and preamable of the Biil, his lordship said, 
was further reinforced by more definite state- 
ments of policy in different clauses thereof. The 
clear implication of the various provisions in 
the light of the policy deducible from the title 
and the preamble was that in the matter of 
granting permission or recognition the Govern- 
ment must be guided by the consideration 
whether the giving of such permission or recog- 
nition would ensure for the better organization 
and development of educational institutions in 
the State. 

“Tf in actual fact, any discrimination was 
made by the Government, his lordship said, 
then such discrimination would be in violation 
of the policy and principle déducible from the 
Bill itself and the court would then strike down 
not the provisions of the Bill but the discrimi- 
natory act of the Government. | 

“The Chief Justice said that though 
Clause 14 conferred power on Government 
to take over the management of any aided 
school this power was to be exercised 
only if it appeared to Government that the 
manager of any aided school had neglected to 
perform the duties imposed on him and_ that 
the exercise of the power was necessary in pub- 
lic interest. Likewise the power under Clause 
15 (1) for acquiring any category of school 
could be exercised only if Government was 
satisfied that it was necessary to exercise it for 
standardizing general education or for improv- 
ing the literacy level in any area or for more 
effectively managing the aided educational 
institutions, ete. The exercise of this power was 
also controlled by the proviso that no notifica- 
tion under the sub-clause could be issued un- 
less the proposal for the taking over was sup- 
ported by a resolution of the Legislative Assem- 
bly—a proviso which clearly indicates that the 
power cannot be exercised by the Government 
at its whim or pleasure. 

“The Chief Justice referred to the rule- 
making. clause and the fact that rules have to 
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be placed before the Assembly and observed 
that a discretionary power was ‘not necessarily 
a discriminatory power and that the abuse of 
power by the Government would not be lightly 
assumed. 

“For these reasons, his lordship said: ‘It 
appears to us that the charge of unconstitu- 
tionality of the several clauses which come 
within the two questions now under considera- 
tion founded on Article 14 cannot be sustained’ 

“Dealing with question two which raised 
doubt whether Clauses 3(5), 8(3) and Clauses 
9 to 13 did not infringe minority rights under 
Article 20(1), the Chief Justice said . that the 
term minority ‘was not defined in the Consti- 
tution. It was easy to say that a minority 
community meant a community which was 
numerically less than 50 per cent but then the 
question was not fully answered, namely, 50 
per cent of what? Was it 50 per cent of the en- 
tire population of India or 50 per cent of the 
population of a State forming part of the 
Union? The Chief Justice said that the Kerala 
Government’s contention that persons must 
numerically be a minority in the particular 
region in which the educational institution was 
situated to claim the fundamental rights of 
minorities was not a satisfactory test. The Bill 
extended to the whole of the State and conse- 
quently the minority must be determined by 
reference to the entire population of Kerala. 
By this test Christians, Muslims, and _ Anglo- 
Indians would certainly be minorities in 
Kerala.’ 

“Referring to the scope of Article 30(1), 
the Chief Justice said that it left it to the 
choice of minorities to establish such educa- 
tional institutions as would serve both the pur- 
poses of conserving their religion, language or 
culture and of giving a thorough, good general 
education to their children. There was no limi- 
tation placed on the subjects to be taught in 
such institutions. The ambit of the rights con- 
ferred by the Article had to be determined on a 
consideration of the matter from the points of 
view of the educational institutions themselves. 

“The Chief Justice then referred to the 
argument of the Counsel who appeared for some 
Kerala, educational institutions that Clause 26 
of the Bill, which would make it obligatory on 
guardians to send children to Government or 
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privite-recognized schools te complete the full 
cours2 of primary education, would result in 
the closing of minority institutions which did 
not seek either aid or recognition from the 
State. for want of students.. His lordship said 
that the question of infraction of minorities 
right under Article 30 (1) by Clause 26 of the 
Bil did not come within the scope of question 
No, 2 and we cannot on the present reference 
express any opinion on that point. 

“On Anglo-Indian educational institutions 
getting grant under Article 337 of the Constitu- 
tion, the Chief Justice said: ‘If the Anglo- 
Indica educational institutions cannot get the 
grant to which they are entitled except upon 
terms laid down by the provision of the Bull 
then, if, they insist on the right of administration 
guarenteed to them by Article 30(1), they will 
have to exercise their option utider the proviso 
to Clause 3(4) and remain content with mere 
recognition, subject to certain terms therein 
mertioned which may also be an irksome and 
intalerable encroachment on the right of 
administration. But the real point is that no 
educctional institutions can in modern times, 
affor= to subsist and efficiently function with- 
_ out come State aid and, therefore, to continue 

their institutions they will have to seek aid and 
will virtually have to surrender their constitu- 
tions. right of administering educational insti- 
tutions of their choice. In the premises, they 
may. in our opinion, legitimately complain that 
‘ go fac as the grants under Article 337 are con- 
cerned, the provisions of the clauses of the Bill 
mentioned in Question 2 do in substance and 
effect infringe their fundamental rights under 
Artic.e 30(1) and are to that extent void.’ 
“The Chief Justice said that the problem 
befcre the court was one of reconciling between 
the iwvo conflicting interests—the minority 
right= to establish and administer educational 
institxtions of their choice and the duty of 
Government to promote education and its obli- 
gaitoa to mtroduce free and compulsory pri- 
mary education in accordance with Article 45. 
The directive principles could not ignore or 
ovezi-de but subserve the efundamental rights. 
At te same time the right of minorities to 
administer could not obviously include the 
' right to maladminister. 
“His lordship said that there were no doubt 


: to 
effectively serve the needs of their 
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powers* under the Bill which were ‘serious in- 
roads on the right of administration and appear 
perilously near violating that right, but con- 
sidering that those provisions are applicable to 
all educational institutions and that the im- 
pugned parts of Clauses 9,11 and 12 are de- 
Signed to give protection and security to the 
ill-paid teachers who are engaged in rendering 
service to the nation and protect the backward 
classes, we are prepared, as at present advised, 
to treat these Clauses 9, 11(2) and 11(4) as 
permissible regulations which the State may 
impose on the minorities as a condition for 
granting aid to their educational institutions. 
We, however, find it impossible to support 
Clauses d4 and 15 of the said Bill as mere 
regulations. The provisions of those clauses 
may be totally destructive of the rights under 
Article 30(1). It is true that the right to aid is 
not implicit in Article 30(1) but the provisions 
of those clauses if submitted to on account of 
their factual compulsion as condition of aid 
may easily be violative of Article 30(1) of the 
Constitution,’ 


‘Tn our opinion,’ his lordship added, ‘sub- 
clause 3 of Clause 8 and Clauses 9 to 13 being 
merely: regulatory do not offend Article 30(1) 
but the provisions of Clause 3(5) by making 
the aided educational institutions subject to 
Clauses 14 and 15 as conditions for the grant of 
aid do offend against Article 30(1) of the 
Constitution.’ 


“The Chief Justice said that the right of 
minorities to establish educational institutions 
of their choice must, therefore, mean the right 
establish real institutions which would 
community 
and the scholars who resorted to their institu- 
tions. There was no doubt no such thing as 
fundamental right to recognition by the State, 
but to deny recognition to the institutions ex- 
cept upon terms tantamount to the surrender 
of their constitutional right of administration 
of institutions of their choice was in truth and 
in effect to deprive them of their rights under 
Article 30(1). The legislative power was sub- 
ject to the fundamental rights and the legisla- 
ture could not indirectly take away or abridge 
the fundamental rights which it could not do 
directly and yet that would be the result if the 
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said Bill containing any offending clattse be-State, then no law. of the State could compel 


came law.” 


“Concluding the Chief Justice said4 “There 
can be no manner of doubt that our Constitution 
has guaranteed certain cherished rights to the 
minorities concerning their language, culture and 
religion. These concessions must have been made 
to them for good and valid reasons. Article 45 
no dobut requires the State to provide for free 
and compulsory education for all children but 
there is nothing to prevent the State from dis- 
charging that solemn obligation through Govern- 
ment and aided schools and Article 45 does not 
require that obligation to be discharged at the 
expense of the minority communities. So long 
as the Constitution stands as it is and is not 
altered, it 1s, we conceive, the duty of this court 
to uphold the fundamental rights and thereby 
honour our sacred obligation to the minority 
communities who are of our own.’ 


“In a separate note, Mr. Justice Venkata- 
rama Aiyer said that while he shared ‘he 
majority opinion in regard to questions 1, 3 and 
4, of the President’s reference, he could not agree 
with the view that Clause 20 of the Bill could 
be said to infringe Article 30(1). This clause by 
which Government could direct schools not to 
charge tuition fees for primary classes, his lord- 
ship said, applied only to Government and pri- 
vate (aided or recognized) schools and there was 
No prohibition on minorities, religious or 
linguistic, establishing their own educational 
institutions and charging fees, so long as they 
did not seek aid or recognition from the State. 
It was only when they made a demand on the 
State for aid or recognition that the provisions 
' of the Bill would become applicable to them. 
Construing Article 30(1) on its language, Mr. 
Justice Venkatarama Aiyer said, it was difficult 
to assume that it implied any right in the 
minorities to have their educational institutions 
recognised by the State. If there was no right 
in the minorities to have their institutions 
recognized, then the questicn whether Clause 
20 was an invasion of that right. would not 
arise. 


“Mr. Justice Venkatarama Alyer said 
that if the right of minorities to establish 
and maintain educational institutions carried 
with it an implied right to be recognised by the 
. 8 


them to admit students free and therefore 
Article 45 could never become operative since 
what it provided was free education for all 
children. 


“The true intention of Article 380(1) is to 
equip minorities wtih a shield whereby they 
could defend themselves against attacks by 
majorities, religieus or linguistic, and not to 
arm them with a sword whereby they could 
compel the majorities to grant concessions,’ 
his lordship said.” 


Government and the People 


Referring to the broader question of the 
relationship between the people and the ad- 
ministration in India, the weekly Vigil of Cal- 
cutta in a keen editorial writes: 


“The Prime Minister some times lectures 
Government officers: they should change their 
old mentality and re-orlent their attitude 
towards the people, must not be all the time 
sitting on their official perches but should come 
down among the people, and so on. But when- 
ever there is a question, not of the burra sahibs 
-coming down to the people (which anyway the 
burra sahibs have so far given little proof of 
doing), but of drawing up the people near - the 
‘centre of activity and responsibility’ Shri 
Nehru shows a characteristic aversion for any 
deviation from the ‘best’ tradition. of the 
British ruler at home and in the colonies, 
which is to permit the people as rarely and 
as little as possible a view of the inner working 
of the Government and policy-making, where 
secrecy is accepted as the supreme rule. The 
Prime Minister was angry with the way the 
people showed their interest in the proceedings 
of the Chagla Inquiry Commission. He 
thought it was “vulgar”? and seemed to regret 
that the inquiry at all took place in the presence 
of the public. It was an occasion, all too rare, 
when the public had a glimpse -—a very fleeting 
one—of a corner of the inner sanctuary of the 
ruling gods who, however, rule in the people’s 
name and ‘at their eost. Similarly,” the Prime 
Minister was annoyed at the ‘indecency’ of 
the behaviour of Shri Siddhartha Ray who re- 
signed from the West Bengal Cabinet. The 
Prime Minister did not condescend to go into 
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the ciarges made by Shri Ray in his statement. 
He confessed he did not even read it. He was 
concerned only that Shri Ray had done some- 
thing which is “not done”? by a Minister, that 
is, tc tell the public any ‘secret’ of the inner 
workng of the Government and _policy- 
making.” . 


his whole attitude is reactionary. Though 
the (Government is suppdsed t§ be run for the 
peopis by the representatives of the people, 
neither the people nor their representatives 
have any scope. to influence the making of 
policies which has, as before, been kept- as a 
close preserve of the officialdom. Foreigners, 
including Americans and Britons, have often 
expressed wonder at the extreme paucity of 
information about the publicly-manned enter- 
prise: in India. No, this secretiveness has found 
dncocragement from the Government’s policy 
of aczording to the. senior government officers 
an uiduly, privileged position. The Chagla 
Enquiry showed how cymical and unscrupul- 
ous some of the higher officers could be when it 
came to serving their own skin. But the 
Government, instead of taking the proper 
lessor, has come out against the enquiry itself, 
and che subsequent enquiry is being held in 
caméia. It is, indeed, difficult to understand 
why a people’s government cannot allow an 
open enquiry into the conduct of a few of its 
officers when judges are deciding many times 
more complicated and passion-ralsing cases in 
court before the public gaze. This unnecessary 
and cnusual secretiveness is certainly a symbol 
of one of the moral dangerous potentialities of 
the present state of democracy in India. 


Inataz at the Asian Games 

Ve have no heart or inclination to go into 
detaiis of what happened in Tokyo where the 
Indiax teams were concerned. We aye only 
appending two news-reports for record. 


Eut all the same we say with all the 
ernpliasis at our command, that either this 
chain of disgraceful exhibitions should be totally 
ended by stopping the sending of teams abroad, 
or els= the control and management must be 
drastisally purged of its foul and intriguing 
elemerts. 
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Tokyo, May 29.—“Twenty-four-year-pld, 
Mohinder Singh kept India’s flag flying today 
at the fisian Games with a record-breaking 
effort of 15.62 metres (51 ft. 23 in.) in the 
hop-step-and-jump to gain the fifth gold 
medal for his country. 

“Apart from this it was a tale of bad luck 
and poor displays from an Indian point of 
view. 

“First Gulzara Singh was disqualified 
after his courageous effort in the gruelling 
marathon in which he had finished fourth. 
Then the 4400 metres relay team was dis- 
qualified after finishing second. Just when 
hopes were raised that India would repeat her 
performance in the 4100 metres women’s re- 
lay at Manila, where she won a gold medal, 
there was some fumbling with the baton and. 
she had to be satisfied with a bronze medal 
——her second in the games. 


“The 4400 metres relay race was 
marked by a great effort on the-part of Milkha 
Singh to eatch up with the Japanese runner but 
he just failed. Running the last leg he made 
up much ground but could finish only second. 
The Indian team was disqualified because the 
first runner, Joseph, fouled and dropped the 
baton near the change-over line. Over the last 
100 metres he had appeared to be making the 
distance with difficulty.” 


Tokyo, May 30.—‘For the first time 
since the 1928 Olympics at Amsterdam.. India 
were pushed to second place in an international 
hockey meet when Pakistan today won the 
gold medal in the third Asian Games on goal 
average, after holding India to a goalless 
draw.. 


“The young Pakistani team made a deter- 
mined ‘bid to humble the world champions but 
the experienced Indian deep defence, Clau- 
dius, in the half line and the goalkeeper Lax- 
man, came to India’s rescue. Poor finishing 
by Pakistan ruined their chances of an ‘ out- 
right victory. 

“Korea finished third in the tournament, 
Malaya fourth and Japan fifth. 

“But while the hockey team failed to 
secure the gold medal India’s football and. 
volleyball teams secured thrilling victories.” 


e7t rt 8 


The Clay- feet of Democracy ° 


- Democracy is very far from perfect in 
action, thanks to the totally self-centrel, that 
is to say extremely selfish mode of thinking 
amongst certain of its strata. Below we append 
three news-items which go to show the weak 
points of democracy where the politics of 
organised labour are concerned. They are from 
the news-items in the Statesman: 


London, May 36.—-‘‘Ninety-seven shipe 
were today immobilized in London and 15,000 
men were thrown out of work as a result of the 
unofficial strike of 14,000 London dockers, re- 
ports U.PJ.-A.F.P. 

“The strike was called to protest against 
the employment of ‘black-leg’ labour and in 
sympathy with meat transport drivers from 
Smithfield market who stopped work. two 
weeks ago to press for higher pay. 


“Several ships have sailed from London 
without unloading. Export goods are held up 
on the quayside while thousands of tons of 
perishable goods cannot be unloaded. 


“The Government today mobilized 6,000 
soldiers to stand by for duty as truck drivers 
to assure the supply of petrol for the London 
region. 

“The measure was announced by the War 
Office and followed an appeal by the Ministry 
of Transport calling on motorists not to make 
a rush for petrol. 


“The decision to mobilize the soldiers 
indicated that the meeting this morning be- 
tween Mr. 
prevent the London bus strike from spreading 
had ‘failed. 

“At the beginning of the iwetle ‘Mr. Frank 
Cousins, leader of the Transport. Workers 
Union, whose 53,000 busmen have been on 
strike for 26 days ordered petrol. tank truck 
drivers to go on strike next Monday in support 
of the busmen, 


“Mr. Cousins also ated. for a strike of 


London underground personnel but. the under-- 
who ate affiliated with  the- 


ground workers 
Railway Workers Union have so far refused 
to leave their jobs. 

“A delegation of the 
eress conferred for nearly two hours 


Trades Union Con- 
today 


- 7 ee ees ~~ - hes 
4 
) ~~ roo . - 
‘ 


Macmillan and union leaders to: 
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with Mi. Macmillan. A ubdion spokesman ‘said 
the interview had not produced any concrete 
or immediate results. 

“The T. U. C. had asked for a meeting 
with the Prime Minister after the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Tain Macleod, had refused to 
intervene in the bus strike despite the threat 
to extend the strike to petrol deliveries in the 
London area. , 


“The General Council of the T. U. C., 
was meeting this afternoon to discuss the 
situation.” 


Jamshedpur, May 25.—‘T.1.8.C.0. 
announced today that it would start reopening 
plants in the factory from May 28. The 
announcement added that tentatively the fac- 
tory will be back to normal production on 
June 15, when all the plants will be function- 
ing. 


“The notification was relayed in the after- 
noon over T.I.8.C.O.’s radio system and 
there were large gatherings at different points 
in the town listening to the broadcast. Leaflets 
in Hindi and English were widely distributed. 


“Sir Jehangir Ghandy, Director-in-Charge 
of T.1.8.C.0., arrived here by a special 
Tata plane from Delhi where he had stopped 
for a night on his way back from London. ’ 


“Sir Jehangir is popular among the em- 
ployees and his arrival has raised hopes among — 
them that efforts may begin for a settlement. 


“It was officially stated today that the 
casualties in the police firing on the night of 
May 20 and the following morning were . two 
dead and 14 wounded. The Government had 
so far maintained that there had been one 
death and that four others had been wounded, 
but the second body was found by the police 
yesterday in a secluded place far from the 
place of firing. 


“It was officially stated today that the 
police had fired thrice and not once on the 
morning of May 21.” 


Jamshedpur, May 29.— “The controversy 
as to whether the steel factory strike should 
continue or not having ended, the only concern 
of workers now is to go back to work as 
quickly as pssible. 


y 


“The. ‘management has phased the. -re- 
opexing, According to this programme men 
will 5e taken back when necessary and it 


appears the last. group will not be able to. 
second week of. 


enter the factory before the 
June provided everybody gets passes by then. 

The heaviest rush of workers so far was seen 
today at registration centres. Registration, 
which is done after a worker signs a declara- 
tion that he will not participate in strikes, 
ane the issue of passes seem to be proceeding 
painzilly slowly and unless the company 
arraages to speed up the procedure it is 
dourted if all employees can be given passes 
by tae dates fixed in the phased programme. 
I ta.xed with many people who stood in 
quezes for passes for hours in scorching sun 
with the temperature well above 110°F today. 
Ther complained that they had registered 
their names three or four days ago but were 
still to get their passes. There were other, 
queues of people who wanted to register their 
names as preliminary to getting passes. _ 


‘In two morning shifts today (A and E) 
4,06--men attended work compared with 3,548 
yesterday.” 

We have further the curious spectacle of 
strikes in the dockyards of our major ports. It 
is citious because the very labour leaders who 
have organised the strikes, have repeatedly 
-accuzsd the Government of being indifferent 
about food shortages as also about the imple- 
meniation of the Second Five-Year Plan. These 
strikes will hold up the import of food and the 
carrring out of the Plans, due to the great 
dela- in unloading ships carrying food and 
essersial materials. The Government for once 
seem to have woken up to realities and at a 
belated hour is trying to tackle the situation. 
Beycad that it seems to be a hopeless mess 
as yal. 


Imazan Success on the Himalayas 
“ay 15 marked the first Indian success on 

the Himalayas. On that day two members of 

the &-man Indian Expeditien to the 26,867 feet 
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Cho Yu reached the summit of the peak, Nepa- 
lese and Indian national flags were hoisted on 
the Chp Yu to mark this success. 


By all standards this is a creditable per- 
formance: as a first venture the success of the 
Indian team in reaching Cho Yu, world’s sixth 
highest mountain peak, deserves all praise. The 
Indian team on the hills suffered great reverses, 
mot the least was the death of the noted 
climber, Major Jayal. It speaks highly of the 
determination and ability of the members of 
the team that even such an initial shock could 
not deter them from following up to their 
object. We heartily congratulate the members 
of the team—-particularly the great Pasang 
Lama whose experience of the Himalayas is not 
equalled by any other individual except Tenz- 
ing—the victor of the Everest. 


The Brother-in-law 


The fortnightly. Reporter of New York 
writes: “The recent and reluctant prominelice 
of Colonel George Gordon Moore, the Presi- 
dent’s wife’s sister’s husband, reveals that the 
American language lacks a precise word to 
describe such a relationship.” 


The average Indian never ceased to wonder 
at the relative paucity of words in English. to 
describe personal and social relationships. His 
surprise was all the more greater because the 
greater majority of the well-known languages 
of India was very rich in these types of voca- 
bulary. In Bengali, for example, the relation- 
ship referred to by the Reporter, would simply 
be described as bhaaera and everyone would 
understand it. One of the sociological factors 
for this richness of Indian languages might be 
traced to the prevalence in India until recently 
universally, of the joint-family system which 
necessitated the formulation of exact, but short, 
terms for denoting the proper relationship 
between so many relations as the poverty of 
the English (American) language in this voca- 
bulary might be ascribed to the absence of this 
joint-family system in England or the U.S.A. 


EVOLUTION AND ROLE OF HE SPEAKER IN FOREIGN DEMOCRACIES 


By Pror. Dr. RAMESH NARAIN MATHUR, o.a., 


I 

In many countries the presiding officer of the 
representative or the Lower House of the legis- 
lature is known as the Speaker. The institution 
of Speakership was first developed in the House 
of Commons in England and has been adopted 
along with its name by other countries as 
they developed representative legislative bodies. 
Curiously enough the Speaker in the English 
House of Commons does not speak except on 
very rare occasions. ‘Tradition prohibits him 
from taking part in the deliberations of the 
House and from making political speeches out- 
side. However, the name has stuck on to the 
Office because at one time long ago the Speaker 
acted as the official spokesman of the Commons 
before the king. 


The in&titution of Speakership has passed 
through several stages in the course of its deve- 
lopment in England and it has also undergone 
changes in the course of its transplantation in 
other lands. In England, during the pre-Tudor, 
‘Tudor and Stuart regimes the Speaker acted 
more as an agent and servant of the king 
advocating and protecting the interests of the 
royal master than as the defender or champion 
of the rights and privileges of members. In the 
next period, during which evolution of Constitu- 
tional government took place in England, the 
Speaker stood forth as the ‘Tribune of the 
people, defying the arbitrary mandates of the 
king and promoting the interests of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It was only since the 
close of the eighteenth century that the Speaker 
in England has been able to maintain more’ or 
less continuously the character of a non-partisan 
umpire, keeping aloof from politics both inside 
and outside the House, and of an impartial 
regulator of the proceedings and business of the 
House. Since then the English Speaker has 
maintained the tradition of perfect impartiality 
and non-partisanship. On accepting office the 


English Speaker leaves his politics behind him, 
4 


LL.B., Ph.D. 

By convention he is forbidden to have connec- 
tion with political parties or to become a mem- 
ber of a politicaf club. By another convention 
the English Speaker makes no political address 
when he seeks re-election from his constituency 
and is allowed to remain in office so long as he 
is willing and able to serve and his constituency 
is not contested. As Speaker he is expected to 
deal impartially with members of all parties, 
recognising those who want the floor, and apply- 
ing the rules and guiding business without 
favour. For centuries he has been denied the 
right to speak and vote in the proceedings of 
the House. He has a casting vote but practice 
has limited its use to the maintenance of the 
status quo. The Iinglish Speaker today is very 
largely a mere presiding officer and is, ‘as near 
as can be in a human being, the Rules and 
Practice of the House come to life without 
interposition of his own’.? 


II 


countries where the institution 
of Speaxership has been adopted, it has not 
been found possible to maintain all the 
characteristics as they have developed in 
Iingland. Local conditions have necessitated 
variations—even development on different lines 
in some places. In the United States of 
America absence of ministerial leadership in 
the House of Representatives has resulted in 


In other 





1. ‘Between 1895 and 1935 there had been ten 
eleqtiong in the U.K., in none of which had the 
Speaker’s seat been contested. In 1935, Captain 
i. A. Fitzroy, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 


wag opposed in his constituency by a candidate spon- 


‘sored by the Labour Party, but Captain Fitzroy was 


elected aad re-elected to the Speakership for the fourth 
time in succession. In the last five general elections, 
the Speaker wag opposed four times. In 1956, when 
Mr. William Shepherd Morrison, who was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1951, contested 
election as a Conservative candidate, he wag opposed 
by an independent Labour candidate, Mr. D. C. ‘Cox. 
The official Labour Party did hot contest the seat in 
the Speaker’s constituency and Mr. Morrison eventually 
won, 

2. Herman Finer: Theory and Practica of Alodern 
CGovérnment, Vol. 2, p. 782. 
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the Speaker assuming the role of the leader 
of the House and in his becoming an active 
party leader, openly promoting party interests 
in tte House. On the continent of Kurope 
existence of a large number of small parties 
anc groups and the consequent political insta- 
bility has made it difficult for the Speaker to 
keer out of politics or to become non-partisan 
anc neutral. In Colonial countries the conflict 
between the Imperial power and the represen- 
tatives of the people has led to the assumption 
by the Speaker of the role of the Tribune of 
the people, protecting their rights and 
chercpioning the interests and privileges of 
the members and in helping to enlarge the 
powezs of the legislature. Before attempting 
to describe the evolution of the office of Speaker 
in Imia it will be not without value to review 
brieEy the development of the office in some 
important democratie countries as the U.S.A., 
France, Canada, Australia and the Phillipine 
Islands. 
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Phe Speaker in the U.S.A. is, unlike 
hig Eritish counterpart, one of the leaders of 
his party and is actively and openly identified 
with his party organisation in the House. 
Convention makes the American Speaker a 
pronzunced partisan. It is partly due to the 
absenre of ministerial leadership and partly 
dug tc peculiar conditions prevailing in the 
coumry for a long time. Due to the application 
of the separation of powers in America the 
Hxezitive is debarred from direct participation 
in the proceedings of the Legislature. Hence 
the Executive in America cannot lead the 
legislature as the Cabinet does in England. 
Leadership must be exercised and it is but 
natural for power of leadership to gravitate 
into che hands. of the Speaker as the only 
officer chosen by the House from its member- 
ship. The Speaker soon became not merely 
the presiding officer but also the leader of the 
House. With the development of parties he 
becéme a party leader. As the influence of the 
partics grew and as the size of the House 
increased his power also etew with them and 
he became a virtual dictator determining the 


~ procecure of. the. House and the course of its 


legisistion till some of his powers were 
curta‘ed in’ 1911. | 
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Historically there was strong tradition of 
a political Speaker in America. The office was 
nurturdd in the very cradle of liberty. 
During the middle of the 18th century there 
was great conflict between the Governor and 
the Assembly for the attainment of democratic 
rights. The Speakers of the Colonial legislatures 
were leaders in the struggle for independence and 
fought hard for the constitutional rights of the 
people. 

After independence the power of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives grew 
enormously, partly as the result of dynamic 
leadership of Speakers like Thomas B. Reed 
(1889-91, and 1895-99) and Joseph G. Cannon 
(1903-10) and partly as a result of necessity 
of streamlining the organization of the House 
in order to get legislation enacted. During 
1880 Speaker Reed secured adoption of rules 
which greatly expedited the business of the 
House at the expense of the rights of individual 
members and granted to the Speaker virtually 
dictatorial power over the House through his 
power to recognize or refuse to recognize 
members and through his selection eof and his 
membership on the Committee on Rules. 
Without the assent of the Speakers practically 
no legislation could be enacted. Those who 
chafed under such restraints organized a 
revolt against Speaker Cannon and got a 
resolution passed by the House depriving the 
Speaker of his Rules Committee membership. 
The Rules Committee was now to consist of 
ten members from the majority party and 
four members from the minority party of the 
House. However, the Speaker still continues 
to exercise his other functions and important 
privileges. He decides questions of order, re- 
cognizes members, appoints select and con- 
ference committees. As a member of the House 
he has the same right to speak and vote as 
other members, although he is required to 
vote when his vote would decide the issue, as by 
breaking a tie. He is accorded the front rank 
not only as regards legislative influence but in 
polities as well, 

Presiding officers on the continent of 
Kiurope stand midway between the Speakers 
of the English House of Commons and the 
Speakers of the National House of Represen- 
tatives in the U.S.A. with some attributes of ” 
the office of the Lord Chancellor in the House 
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of Lords added. They do not forego the 
privileges of being partisans outside the chair. 
They contest the election at the endfJof the 
term of their office and are re-elected if the 
political complexion of the Chamber does not 
change. In France due to the existence of 
many parties and groups and due to political 
instability it is difficult for a Speaker to. keep 
the strict role of party neutrality. He is 
elevated to the chair less for technical 
competence or judicial impartiality than for 
his political attitude. The President of the 
National Assembly is elected anew at the 
beginning of every new session. At election 
time party passions are stirred up and 
Presidents are opposed in their own constitu- 
encies. Consequently there are more frequent 
changes in the office according to the changes 
in the political complexion of the Chambers. 
Whereas from 1876 to 1920 the House of 
Commons had only six Speakers, France had 
thirteen Presidents. Of these Grevy Gambetta, 
Floquet, Brisson, Descharel were elected three 
times each or more. Brisson, who served for 
six years, was elected twenty times.* The 
President of the National Assembly remains 
attached to his party, takes part at group 
meetings, and sometimes enters into press 
controversies. He cannot continue in office 
after his political party loses control of the 
House. He invariably takes part in politics 
and exercises all the rights of an ordinary 
member. He passes into ministries and then 
back on the chair. He not infrequently takes 
part in debates and political controversies on: 
the floor, though of late a tendency has been 
noticeable on his part to refrain not only from 
participation in the debate but also from 
voting. In Germany due to the multiplicity of 
party groups and bitter party conflicts it is 
not possible for the President of the Reichstag to 
maintain party neutrality. The President of the 
Reichstag remains closely attached -to his 
party, speaks at meetings and writes in the 
Press. His office is both judicia] and political. 
He is bound by rules at all times but he-has 
to use all his legitimate powers to further the 
interests of his party. 





3. The Lord Chancellor of the House of Lords 
is a partisan and exercises his ordinary right of vote. 

4. Edward Saint: Government and Politics of 
France, p. 22. 
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Even the Speakers of the Dominion 
Parliaments are not altogether above and 


beyond the politics and strife of the 
Chambers. It is not the usage at 
Ottawa, as it is.at Westminster, that the 


Speaker shall completely sever himself from 
his political party. Speakers make political 
addresses in their constituencies, like all other 
members elected to support the Government; 
and there have been instances in which a 
speaker has vacated the Chair in order to 
accept office in the Cabinet.® There is no 
English tradition in Canada of re-electing the 
Speaker. It 1s always . open to elect a new 
Speaker for a new Parliament. The reason 
for this , larger freedom at Ottawa is that 
conditions at Ottawa, partly due to race and 
language, and partly due to long-prevailing 
ideas as to the distribution of all government 
patronage, have all gone against the adoption 
of the Westminster precedent of allowing 
the occupant of the Chair to continue for two 
or three Parliaments regardless of the change 
of political parties at general elections.’ 
However the Speaker is re-elected if it suits 
the convenience of the majority. The rules as 
to. the Speaker’s vote in the Dominions are 
curious. The Speaker has only his casting vote 
but in the ‘exercise of the casting vote he does 
not follow the British precedent. In 1877, the 
Speaker of the. South Australian Assembly 
voted against the Ministry on a vote of no- 
confidence because he held that he should 
always vote against a Ministry which apart 
from his vote did not command majority in 
the House. However, the Speaker in New 
Zealand Assembly in the same year voted for 
Sir Gecrge’s Ministry due to his desire to 
conform to the British practice which requires 
that the casting vote should be used to 
maintain the status quo. Thus the rules 
governing the casting vote in the Dominions 
are not fixed and not strictly governed by the 
British Parliamentary tradition. The Speaker 
in the Dominions, though expected to dis- 
charge his duties impartially, has not been 
wholly free from partisanship and the tone 


§. Edward Parritt: Evolution of the Dominion of 
Canada, p. 380. 

6. Keith: Responsible Governments in the Domi- 
nions, p. 379. 

we Parritt: Evolution of the Dominton of Canada, 
Dei 
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and tamper of the assemblies in the Diminions 
have not reached the level prevailing in the 
Hovse of Commons. 


The role which the Speaker has played 
in rna-soverign and colonial institutions is 
different from that played in the sovereign 
legiclzcures. The speaker in colonial legislatures 
has stood forth as the champion of the rights 
and rrivileges of the people and has often led 
the people’s struggle for democratic institu- 
tions. The evolution of the Dominion of 
Caneda presents an interesting. study i 
reves_ing the true role of the Speaker in the 
constitutional struggle of the people against 
the rspresentatives of the Crown.. Both in 
the lewer and upper Canada, which were. sepa- 
rate provinces from 1792 till 1841 with distinct 
govexnments, political differences had long 
existed. These grievances were due to the lack of 
harmony of spirit between the legislative and 
execuz:ve authorities. The legislative assem- 
blies, when they initiated legislation, were 
opposzd by the legislative councils and the 
Govemor. . The legislative councils were 
packet with the nominees of the Governor and 
the tjovernors from 1792 to 1837 were noto- 
riously partisans and were inbred with the 
spirit of English Toryism of the period.® 
The: Governor was a great opponent of -the 
elected members of the legislative assembly 
and <:penly interfered with elections. Louis 
Joseph Papineau who was elected. Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly in the French Province 
in 1215 became the leader of the constitutional 
revalS against the oppressive Executive. He 
held the office of the Speaker until the armed 
rebellion. in 1837. The issue at.that time was 
whether the British minority or.the French 
majority should rule at Quebeck. At this 
time the influence of Speaker Papineau on. the 
Frenen Canadians was as strong as the hold of 
either O’Connell or Parnell on the Nationalist 
moverient in Ireland in the 19th century. 
Speaker Papineau launched an attack against 
the ‘overnment at Quebec -within purely 
constizutional limits. .Under his leadership 
the Fouse obstructed Gowernment business 
and withheld supplies for the redress of gric- 
vances. A similar type of agitation was 
Jaunered in Upper Canada and the Speaker 





&. Ibid, pp. 60-69. 
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supported the Assembly in their struggle for 
constitutional goverment. Under the political 
leaderslfip of Papineau and William Mackenzie, 
an independent elected member of Upper Canada, 
rebellions broke out in Lower Canada and 
Upper Canada, although they were suppressed 
violently. The direct result of this revolt was 
the Durham Report which united the Lower and 
the Upper Canada and established representa- 
tive, though not responsible, government in the 
union, However, the Canadian Assembly 
under the wise leadership of their~ Speakers 
carried on the struggle for self-government from 
1841 to 1849. 


The political evolution of Australia as a 
self-governing Dominion ran in _ lines parallel 
to that of Canada. The period of the constitu- 
tional development was a period of  bittter 
conflict between the Speaker and the Legisla- 
ture on the one hand and the Governor and 
the Home Government on the other. The 
Speaker of the Lower House stood forth as the 
champion of the rights of the people and 


fought hard for their constitutional rights. 
There were constant conflicts between the 
Governor and the Speaker and the elected 
members. The latter rejected the budget. 


estimates for 1844 in the New South Wales 
legislature. for redressing their grievances. 
The dissatisfaction which existed in the Legis- 
lative Council increased due to the promul- 
gation of the depasturing licenses regulation by 
the Governor on April 2, 1844 without consult- 
ing the Legislative Council. Speaker Alexan- 
der Mcleay allowed the representatives of the 
people to pass a resolution condemning the re- 
gulations and expressing disapproval of the 
land policy which was placed , beyond their 
control. On 28th August, 1846, the legislature 
under the legislative leadership of the Speaker 
passed a vote of censure upon the Executive for 
appropriating more than a certain sum of money 
which had been fixed for the detection of illicit 
distillation. The Speaker with the: concurrence 
of the House appointed Francis Scott, Parlia- 
mentary Agent, in 1844 to exert pressure on the 
Home Government to redress their economic and 
political grievances. Again, the legislature under 
the leadership of Speaker Charles Nicholson 
passed a protest vote against the Constitution 
Act of 1850 which did not redress the long- 


~ 
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standing grievances of the colonists. The legis- 
lature demanded the withdrawal of power by 
- Parliament to tax the people of the cology. The 
legislature again on 25th August, 1852, decided 
that they would not'grant supplies for the year 
1854 unless a favourable reply was sent to them. 
The Home Government conceded all the demands 
of the legislature. 


The legislature in the Philippines, which re- 
mained a colony till 1935, became the natural 
spearhead of Philippine nationalism and played 
a great part in developing a politically depen- 
dent people into a nation-State. As early as 


1907 various political groups united fo form a. 


nationalist party for the attainment of imme- 
diate independence of the Philippine islands and 
to constitute themselves into a free and sovereign 
nation under a democratic government.® 

In the first election of July 30, 1907, the 
Nationalist party captured 58 seats out of 80, 
and elected Sergio Osmena as the Speaker of the 
Assembly in which capacity he was both the 
symbol and chief architect of national indepen- 
dence. Measures passed by the Philippine 
Assembly in 1907 made the  Philip- 
pine Speaker as powerful as the American 
Speaker. He was considered the next in rank 
and importance to the Governor-General who 
had to consult him in all important legislative 
measures and other matters such as appoint- 
ments, 2° 

Under his leadership the legislature made a 
strong plea for immediate independence. In 
1909, Speaker Osmena and the Assembly came 
into serious clash with the American dominated 
commission. The Assembly refused to pass the 
budget which was certified by the Governor- 
General. On his re-election in 1916, Speaker 
Osmena with the support of national leaders 
made repeated attempts to bring the Executive 
under the contro] of the legislature. The Speaker 
and the House of Representatives with the co- 
operation of the Governor-General Francis- 
Harrison were able to attain considerable success 


9. Grayson Kirk: Philippine Independence; p. 40. 

10. The Philippine Speaker could appomt all 
Chairmen of Committees, was himself a member o 
the Committee on Rules. and enjoyed powerg of official 
recognition to members desirous to speak. His political 
powerg were taken away from him by a regsolu- 
tion in 1922 that he shall be a mere presiding officer. 
Speaker Osmena remained in offte from 1907 to 1916 
and from 1916 to 1921. 
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in the rapid Philippinization of the Government. 
The successor of Francis-Harrison, Major 
General Leonard Wood who took office in 1921 
re-established the prerogatives of the Chicf 
Executive and this led to a clash between the 
Philippine nationalists and the Governor-Gene- 
ral. Speaker Mannuel A. Roxas of the House of 
Representatives who succeeded Speaker Osmena 
in 1922 also came into conflict with the Gover- 
nor-General. He*led an independent mission to 
America where he presented a memorial to the 
American Government urging the grant of in- 
dependence to the Philippines and denouncing the 
high-handed policy of Governor-General Wood. 
The demand for imdependence was not con- 
ceded by the American Government which 
urged greater economic and social development 
of the Philippines before granting them political 
independence. However, Philippine leaders and 
Speakers did not relax their efforts for the 
attainment of their political objective of selif- 
government. The Tyding-McDuffie Act of 1934 
was the result which provided for a ten-year 
period of transition prior to the proclamation of 
Philippines Independence. 
IV 

From the above short review of Speakership 
in various countries it is clear that the Speaker. 
of the Lower House has played different roles 
according to the political exigencies of the time 
in each country. The institution of Speakership 
was first developed in the mother of Parlia- 
ments from where it was transplantcd in other 
countries. Although the English Speaker today 
is noted for his impartiality and non-partisan- 
ship, yet before the development of constitu- 
tional rule in England he was a strong partisan 
and had marked political leanings. During the . 


mediaeval period and ‘Tudor and Stuart 
regimes, the English Speaker continucd to 
remain subservient to the Crown and 


regarded himself more as an agent of the Crown 
than as defender of the rights and privileges of 
the Commons. During the evolution of the 
constitutional rule in England, the English 
Speaker was able to assert himself and actively 
promoted the interests of the Commons. After 


f Yesponsible governntent had been firmly csta- 


blished on sound parliamentary lines in Tengland, 
the English Speaker established the tradition of 


11. Political Independence of the Biilinninea apne 
proclaimed on July 4, 1946. 
: e 
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abscluie impartiality and party neutrality. His 
severznce from party lines is, indeed, so com- 
plete that, after his election, he does not enter 
the portals of any political club of which he 
may tappen to be a member. In other countries 
where the English pattern of Speakership « has 
been zdopted, it has not been possible to adopt 
the characteristics of the English Speakership 
in toca. Indeed, there have been marked varia- 
tions in other countries which are due to the 
peculiar circumstances obtaining in them. In 
the United States of America the establishment 
of the Presidential system of Government and 
absence of ministerial responsibility has resulted 
in the Speaker assuming the role of the leader 
of the House, and an active party leader, openly 
promoting party interests in the House. In the 
Contizent the existence of multiplicity of party 
group: and the consequent political instability 
and many other factors have all militated, 
‘agaist, the Speakers of the Lower House assum- 
ing strictly impartial roles. 

T= the Dominions and Colonies, the Speak- 
ers of the Lower House could not conform to 
the Eritish pattern of Speakership. This is in 
the main due to the Speaker assuming the role 
of the Tribune of the people protecting their 
rights and privileges from official encroachment 
and leading the people in their struggle against 
the in-Derial authority. In Australia, Canada, the 
Philizpines and-other colonies which struggled 
for responsible government the Speaker assumed. 
the re:e of a leader of the nationalist party and 
played his part in securing democratic rights to 
his caorntrymen. But although there is bound, to 
be a wariation in the institution of Speakership 
in the course of its transplantation in different 
countries from the country of its origin, 
under stable conditions there is a tendency of 
the office towards approximation to the British 
model. In those colonies which have emerged 
succe=={ul from their struggle for responsible 
government and where parliamentary govern~- 
ment is firmly established on sound party lines 


_ without the evil features of acute class-conflicts 


of multiple-party groups, the Speakers of the 
Hous= have assumed the role of perfect im- 
partiatity and party neutrality. The task of the 
Speai=r in such conditions is merely reduced to 
the maintenance of order in the deliberations of 


“a 
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the Howse and allowing the minority legitimate 
opportunities for debate and criticism without 
undue obstruction ad delay. In the U.S.A. also 
there is a noticeable change in the Speaker’s 
office which if allowed to continue would bring 
it to the level of the English model. After the 
Revolution of 1911 the Speaker has been stripped 
of all dictatorial powers and leadership has fallen 
into the hands of the floor leader of the majority 
party. Mr. Underwood in the 62nd and 68rd 
Congresses as Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means and as ‘floor leader of the 
majority party exercised as much influence and 
authority as the strongest Speakers have done. 
Although after Underwood the Democrats were 
not so fortunate in possessing a similar leader 
of marked ‘abilities, the fact is that the floor 
leaders have succeeded in dominating their 
majority and in obtaining the legislation they. 
desired, If the change in the Speaker’s position 
becomes permanent, a person desiring active 
leadership will not desire Speakership but some 
other position. It is, therefore, not improbable 
that in the not-too-distant future the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives may become an 
impartial presiding officer stripped of all poli- , 
tical influence and power but possessing great 
dignity.12 In England, however, it appears, that 
a tendency is at work that may make it difficult 
for the Speaker to maintain the traditions of 
absolute impartiality and neutrality. The 
Parliament Act of 1911 has cast upon the 
Speaker a function in discharging which it may 
not be possible for him to be strictly impartial. 
This fear has been expressed again and again 
by Conservative members of the House of Lords. 
Another complication has arisen with the rise of 
the Labour Party to a position of great influence 
and power. Previously, as Prof. Laski has 
pointed out, there were no fundamental differ- 
ences between the two major political parties 
but today the two leading parties stand for two 
different social orders. While the Conservative 
Party wishes to.preserve the existing capitalistic 
order of society the Labour Party desires to 
liquidate it and in order to carry out its pro- 
pramme of socialization is likely to need help 
from the Speaker. 


- 12. BH. Kimbale: National Government of the 
United States, pp. 325-326. 


ON THE POSITIVE SCIENCES OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS 
By Prov. ‘PRIYADARANJAN RAY, 


Tux late Acharya Brojendra Nath Seal was not 
only an eminent scholar of philosophy, but was 
equally familiar with the literature, religion and 
scientific ideas of the ancient and the modern 
age. His contemporaries and colleagues were 
known to regard him with great esteem, and 
many of them used to speak of him, quite 
significantly indeed, as: “He is not a seal but a 
hypopotamus,” alluding obviously to his exten- 
sive studies. It will, therefore, be no easy task 
for me to give you an adequate idea of his out- 
standing scholarship. 


In ancient India, knowledge was regarded 
as an integrated whole. The early Hindus 
seemed to recognize no sharp line of demarcation 
between religion, philosophy, literature, and 
natural sciences that comprised cosmology, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, bio- 
logy, mathematics including arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry, medicine including 
anatomy and surgery, etc. As a result, scientific 
concepts, methodology and experiences of the 
ancient Hindus and their application to indus- 
trial technique, were scattered over religious 
scriptures like Brahmanas and Upanishads, 
philosophical treatises like the six systems of 
Hindu philosophy, ancient Sanskrit literary 
works, mythological writings like Puranas, 
treatises on religious practices like Tantras, 
etc. On the other hand, even the medical 
treatises like the Charaka and the Susruta are 
found overloaded with philosophical concepts 
and discourses. So, the scientific concepts and 
experiences of the ancient Indians lay buried 
under’ and intermingled with a vast mass of old 


Sanskrit literature till some European and 


Indian scholars like Colebrooke, Wilson, Hoernle, 
Macdonell, Royle, Dutt (Uday Chand), Thakur 
Sahib and others -by their zealous exploration 
brought these to the notice of the scientific 
world. But their contributions were, however, 
of a somewhat fragmentary character. A com- 
prehensive and systematic investigation and 
treatment had yet to be made.: Acharya Bro- 
jendra Nath Seal along with Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray undertook this task and the results 
of their monumental labour are recorded in 
their famous publications The Positive Sciences 


Goleutta University 


of the Ancient Hindus and the History of Hindu 
Chemistry respectively. As q matter of fact, 
more than half of the second volume of the 
History of Hindu Chemistry consists of a chap- 
ter on the “Mechanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus” and an appen- 
dix on the “Scientific Method of the Hindus” 
contributed by Acharya Seal. 

Tur MECHANICAL, PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 

‘THEORIES 


In the ‘Mechanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus’ Seal has given 
us an account of the cosmogony as expounded in 
the Samkhya-Patanjala and the Vaiseshika- 
Nyaya systems of Hindu philosophy. The for- 
mer furnishes possibly the earliest clear and 
comprehensive account of the process of cosmic 
evolution and the latter elaborates the concepts 
of mechanics, physics and chemistry, with parti- 
cular referenée to the theories of atoms, mole- 
cules and compounds. The Vedantic view or 
Maya-bad leading to the evolution of matter by 
panchikaran has also been more or less fully 
discussed. Acharya Seal has shown that many 
modern scientific concepts have their analozues 
in these philosophical systems of the ancient 
Hindus. The conservation, transformation and, 
dissipation of energy, together with the doctrine 
of causation as a corollary, form the basis of 
these systems, though only as essential concepts 
of systematic and logical thought without any 
experimental verification. The concepts of time, 
space and causal series in the Samkhya- 
Patanjala system have been shown by Seal to 
bear comparison with the most advanced 
modern views about them. On the basis of Sam- 
khya, view Seal interprets that our conception 
of an ultimate particle of matter stands in three 
relations (1) Position and space? (2) Position 
in time,? and (3) Position in a causal series.? 
He thus shows that time is a mere construction 
of the understanding in order to express the 
succession of events or the course of evolution. 
Order in time is nothing but the relation of ante- 
cedence and sequence. This seems to suggest 
that there is no reality of time; it has got no 
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objective existence. One is thus tempted to 
compare this idea with tHat of Einstein in his 
theory of relativity. Space has been described 
as hoving extension* and direction.® - 

A remarkable interpretation by Acharya 
Seal of the measures of time as given by 
Bhaskara in his Siddhanta-Siromani deserves a 
particular reference here. The smallest unit of 
time defined by: Bhaskara is called Truti, which 
* is equal to 1/34,000 part of a second. This was 
used sy Bhaskara in astronomical calculations. 

According to Seal, Bhaskara may, therefore, 
be rezarded as the precursor of Newton in the 
discovery of the principle of the Differential 
Calculus, as well as in its application to astro- 
nomical problems and computations. In _ his 
opimicn, Bhaskara’s claim in this respect is 
stronger than that of Archimedes to the con- 
ception of a rudimentary process of integration. 
_ Disctssing the measures of weight and capa- 
city 2s mentioned in Amarakosha, Seal parti- 
cularly draws our attention to the smallest 
meastre of weight called Trasarenus, used by 
the early Hindus. It stands for the minimum 
visible, or that which is just discernible, e.g., 
a mote floating in the sunbeam entering into a 
dark room through a slit or peep-hole in the 
window. The size of this minimum visible body, 
which is equivalent to the size of an atom or 
paramanu was deduced by Seal from Varaha- 
mihn’s table. The thickness of the minimum 
visible or of a mote in the sun-beam was thus 
taken to be 327-*° of an inch. From which it 
follows that the volume of trasarenu or param- 
anu is 4/3 . 332-63 of a cubic inch. As one 
inch & equal to 2.5 cm. the radius of a param- 
anu szeording to Hindu view, becomes of the 
order of 10-* em. This value approaches that of 
the modern scientific calculation of 10-8 cm. 
(approx) . : 

Another concept of great significance in 
modera science, which finds its parallel in the 
philoséphical speculations of the ancient Hindus, 
has been stressed by Acharya Seal. This is the 
conception of molecular motion.® It resolves all 
physical action into motion. The Vedanta, for 
exalip.e, speaks ofa cosmie vibratory motion. 
A simar idea is conceived by Samkhya as well 
to characterize every process and phenomenon 
of cosmic evolution. According to Nyaya- 
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Vaiseslfika the world at bottom is an infinitude 

of continually whirling oy vibratory particles, 

(atoms }. ; ; 
CHEMISTRY | 

Dealing with chemistry in the medical 
schools of ancient India Seal has shown that the 
prevailing schools of medicine and surgery as 
represented by Charaka and Susruia were based 
on the Samkhya teaching- with a methodology 
derived from Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrine. An 
elaborate theroy of inorganic and organic com- 
pounds is found in them. In this connection he 
has also referred to the knowledge of chemical 
compounds and of their preparation, to the 
metallurgical and chemical processes described 
in the treatise on Metallurgy? by Patanjali, 
especially the preparation of the metallic salts, 
alloys and amalgams, as well as to the extrac- 
tion, purification and assaying of metals. The 
use of the mixtures, called ‘Vidas,’ containing 
aqua-regia or other mineral acids tn potentia, 
is ascribed by Seal to Patanjali. The prepara- 
tion of mereury and its compounds by Nag- 
arjuna has also been noted. 

From the Vrhat Samhita of Varahamihira 
(early 6th Century A.D.) Seal quotes the pre- 
paration of several cements or powders called 
vajra-lepa (cements strong as thunder-bolt), 
dyes, cosmetics, flower-scents, mordants, and 
indigotin from indigo plants. Dealing with 
chemical industries of ancient India in this con- 
nection Seal refers to the tempering of steel in 
a manner worthy of advanced metallurgy, a 
process to which the medieval world owed its 
Damascus swords. He remarks that “it was 
this applied chemistry much more than handi- 
craft skill which gave India her premier posi- . 
tion in the Middle Ages and earlier (from Pliny 
to Tavernier) in exports and manufactures.” 
Seal has also mentioned that’ the art of making 
and polishing glass, lens and mirrors (spheri- 
cal® and oval®) was known to the ancient 
Hindus, quoting from Pliny that ‘best glass ever 
made was Indian glass’. 0 

Mention of alchemical preparations in 
literary works like Vasavadatta and Dasa- 
kumarg Charita also has not- escaped Seal’s 
attention. Chemistry in Vrinda, Chakrapani, 
Rasarnave and Raseratnasamuchchaya has been 
fully dealt with. Seal has also discussed the 
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recipes for nourishment of plants as féund in 
the treatise of Varahamihir.1° 
MECHANICS AND KINETICS f 

In the chapter on Hindu ideas of mechanics 
and kinetics Acharya Seal has discussed and 
analysed the various kinds of motion and their 
causes. He has pointed out that in the astro- 
nomical treatises of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta 
and Bhaskara the movement of a falling body, 
caused by gravity, is ascribed to the attraction 
exerted by the earth on 9, material body. In 
giving an account of motion due to direct con- 
tact with a body exercising continued pressure 
Seal refers to Udayana’s account of balloons 
filled with gas or smoke, drawing our attention 
to the fact that balloons were known in 
Udayana’s time (870 A.D.). 

The concept of momentum is also found in 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika where it is called Vega.™ 
Seal discovers a logical explanation of accelera- 
tion in Udoytakara’s view of Vega. He pro- 
ceeds further and states that 

“Vega, it will be seen, corresponds to 
inertia in some respects, and to momentum in 
others. This is the nearest approach to New- 
ton’s first law of motion.” 

In the Vaiseshika theory of motion gravity 
and Vegq have been described as acting in the 
same direction.1% According to Seal “this laid 
a good foundation for the explanation of the 
accelerated motion of falling bodies” which was 
discovered by Galileo later on. 

Our attention is also drawn by Seal to the 
notion of three axes formulated by Vachaspati 
(circa 842 A.D.) in order to indicate the posi- 
tion of one particle in space relative to another. 
This remarkable analysis anticipates, according 
to Seal, in a rudimentary manner the foundation 
of solid or co-ordinate geometry, eight centuries 
before Descartes, That the principle of relative 
motion is implied in Aryabhata’s description of 
the diurnal motion of the earth from west to 
east and the apparent revolution of the starry 
heavens in the opposite direction (east to west), 
has been particularly stressed by Seal. 

Acoustics 

Seal has also dealt with the Hindu ideas of 

acoustics and has referred to the theory of 


sound, as given in Mimamsas being caused by 
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the wav2 motion in air.. In this view the 

particles of air are subject to a vibratory mo- 

tion!# in the production of sound. This is more 

or less in agreement with our modern ideas, 
PLANts AND PLANT-LIFE 

In the chapter on Hindu ideas about plants 
and plant-life, Seal has referred to the classi- 
fication of plants as given in Charaka and Sus- 
ruta, as well as that followed in Amarakosha. 
The classification was, as Seal observes, rather 
very superficial. That the ancient Hindus were 
not unacquainted with the elementary ideas of 
plant physiology has been shown by Acharya 
Seal by quoting from Udayana as well as from 
the Buddhist scholiast Dharmottara and the 
Jain writer Gunaratna (cuca 1350 A.D.), e.9., 
the phenomena of life, death, sleep, waking, 
disease, drugging, transmission of spccific 
character by means of ova, movement towards 
what is favourable (sun) and away from what 
is unfavourable. Gunaratna also notices the 
sensitiveness to touch of plants like the Mimosa 
pudica. Seal further points out that the Hindu 
scripturas teach that plants have a sort of dor- 
mant or latent consciousness and are capable of 
pleasure and pain.?® This is also supported by 
quotaticn from the Mahabharata that plants 
are sensitive to heat and cold, to the sound of 
thunder, etc., as well as to odours, both pleasant 
and unpleasant. 

It is, therefore, not unlikely that Acharya 
Jagadis Chandra Bose drew his inspiration for 
his famous investigation on plant life from this 
ancient Hindu faith. 

ZOOLOGY 

In zoology too, the ancient Hindus did not 
fail to make their notable contribution. Acharya, 
Seal has cited evidences for this by referring to 
the classification of animals as given in Charaka, 
Prasastapada, Patanjali, Susruta, and even in 
Chhandogya Upanishad, Puranas and in the 
ancient Jaina work, the Tattvarihadhigama of 
Umasvati (crea 40 A.D.). From a considera- 
tion of the views of all these authorities Seal 
summacised the Hindu classification of animals 
into a ew main divisions with several sub- 
divisions under each. Space does not allow me 
to give a full account of 1t. Nevertheless a very 
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bric= and condensed statement might still be of 
considerable interest. 

A. Kshudrajantus, boneless and without 
(red) blood: 

Invertebrate.—(ay Ayonija—a-sexually 
generated: (1) Svedaja (from héat and 
moisture), (ii) Udvijja (eruptive or 
metamorphic); (b) Yontja—sexually 
generated, €.g., the Andaja—ovipa- 
rous. 

There are again several sub-divisions under 
each head, ¢€.g., the krimis, the jalaukas (lee- 
ches}. kosasi shas—shelled animals or mollusca 
(sanbhas, sukiikas, sambhukas, etc). Insects 
(pimlika, bhramara, makshika, ‘ vrischika, 
masika, patanga, kita or butterflies, glowworm, 
Gt. }'s 

ae 
rated animals possessing bones and blood; 
vertebrata. 

(1) Andaja (oviparous)—-(a) Matsyas, 
(b) Uragas (snakes), (c) Bhujangas (reptiles) 
—In« ude Godha (lizards, chameleons, etc.) ; 
Kurn.as and Nakras_ (tortoise, crocodiles) ; 
Stsuz-aras (crabs, etce.); (d) Pakshi (birds). 
There :are several sub-divisions among birds 
again. 

(2) Jarayujas (viviparous)——(a) Charma- 
paksia-pakshis, leather-winged animals (bats) ; 
(b) Vslesaya Jarayujas—mammals that live in 
holes or burrows (rodents, insectivora, etc.) ; 
(c) Parnamrigas—arboreal mammals (wild cats, 
squirzels, apes); (d) Non-carnivorous quadru- 
peds: (i) Janghalas, strong-legged (deer); (11) 
Kuleclara—grazing on the banks of rivers 
(elep-ant, rhinoceres, buffalo, hog, etc.); (111) 
Granjas—living in villages, domesticated qua- 
drupeds (horse, mule, goat, sheep, cow, etc.); 
(e) Carnivorous quadrupeds: Guhasaya (living 
in cares and hollows)—e.g., ‘lion, tiger, wolf, 
hyenas bear; panther, cat, jackal, ‘ete.; (f) Man. 

the classification, however, did. ‘not proceed 
on an anatomical basis: This brief reference 
abuncantly. testifies to the minute Nature study 
of the 2arly’“Hindus to which our ‘attention has 
betn ‘drawn by “Acharya Seal. eS 

‘PHYSIOLOGY AND "BIOLOGY | 7 

Ashérya Seal has”'also provided us with 6 
compreensive account df: the achcievements of 
of the early ‘Hindus in the field of physiology 
and kiclogy. Materials for this purpose “have 
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been g&thered by him from Charaka, Susruta, 
. Vagbhata, 


Chakradatta, and other ancient 
treatisds. These deal with metabolism, the cir- 
clilatory system, the vascular system, the ner- 
vous system, the sympathetic spinal system, 
automatic and reflex activity of the organism, 
foetal development, heredity, the sex-question 
and then life itself. Seal’s interpretation of 
these physiological and biological processes 
enable us to make a sensible comparison between 
them and those of modern science for a proper 
assessment of their value. As it will not be 

possible to deal here with every aspect of the 
subject even cursorily, only a few- salient 
features might be touched upon. 

The chemistry of digestion, as presented by 
Charaka and Vagbhata, has been described by 
Seal as follows: 

“The food we eat sorta five kinds of 
penta-bhautic organic compounds. From their 
predominant elements substances are named 


Earth-compounds, Ap-compounds,  Tejas- 
compounds, Vayu-compounds*: and Akasa- 
compounds. The Earth-compounds supply 


the hard, formed matter of the body, the 
Tejas-compounds give the animal heat (or 
the metabolic heat), the Vayu- compounds are 
the sources of the motor-force in the organ- 
ism, the Ap- compounds furnish the watery 
part of the organic fluids, and the Akasa- 
compounds contribute to the finer etheric 
essence Which-is the vehicle of the conscious 
life. 
| “Roughly speaking, the Earth-compounds 
answer to the nitrogen compounds in the food, 
the Tejas-compounds to the hydrocarbons 
(heat producing), the Vayu-compounds to the 
carbohydrats (dynamic). The Ap-compounds 
are‘the watery parts of food and drink. The 
flesh," for example, is a tissue -composed 
principally of the Harth-compounds; the fat 
of the Earth- and Ap-compounds; the bones 
of Karth-, Vayu-, and Tejas-compounds., The 
Tejas-compounds: predominate in the :com- 
- position of the bloed: Different operations of 
the metabolic heat (perhaps, different diges- 
tive fluids are also’‘meant) are required to 
digest the different substances in the food.” 
In describing the circulatory system from 
Charaka and Sust uta our attention is drawn by 
Seal to the statement in Cigars of i number 
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of Svra cords (arteries,, lymphatics, bile-ducts, molasses assumes the-intoxicating properties of 


etc.) as 700, and of Dhamani cords (veins, 
nerves, chyle-ducts, ducts for urine, swept, etc., 
ducts for Vayu, etc.) as 200, and their rami- 
fications (capillaries) as 3,056,900. How did 


Charaka arrive at such a large number, stated 


with such definiteness, is rather inexplicable. 

Dealing with the nervous system after the 
Tantras, Seal points out that in Charaka and 
Susruta as in Aristotle, the heart is the central 
organ and seat of consciousness; but in the 
Tantric writings as in Galen, the seat of con- 
sciousness is transferred to the brain or rather 
the cerebro-spinal system. 

While dealing with heredity as discussed in 
the ancient treatises Seal shows that Charaka’s 
view on the subject may be compared to that of 
Darwin’s gemmule. Charaka assumes that the 
sperm cell of the male parent contains minute 
elements derived from éach of its organs and 
tissues. That is, the fertilized ovum or the 
“Vija’ contains in potentig the whole organism 
that is developed out of it. The theory was 
somewhat modified by Atreya to explain the 
observed facts of inheritance. According to 
Atreya: “The parental Vija or germ-plasm is a 
minute organism and derives its elements from 
the parental organs, but distinct from the latter, 
and independent of their peculiarities. It is this 
combination and characters of these constituent 
elements of the parental Vija that determine 
the physiological characters and predisposition 
of the offspring.” Seal calls this as Atreya’s 
germ-plasm theory and considers it as an ad- 
vance on the conception of .gemmules by 
Darwin. 

Dealing with the sex-question as expounded 
in Charaka, Seal draws our attention to the law 
of alternate rhythmic change which seems to 
determine the sex-character of the foetus. Re- 
ference has also been made to another factor 
mentioned in Charaka, which is the relative pre- 
dominance of the sperm- and the germ-cells in 
the fertilized ovum. Excess of the sperm-cell 
produce the male and that of the germ-cell the 
female. ' 


Dealing with the Hindu conception of life 
Seal introduces us to the materialistic view of 
the Charvaks, who used to regard life as a result 
of physico-chemical process occurring in the 
organic body, even as non-intoxicating rice or 


directions for 


spirituous liquors’ by~fermentation. Similarly, 
external stimuli are-the casues of instinctive 
movements and expression of new-born babes, 
like the. movement of iron under the influence 
of magnet. Living organisms like animialcules 
are in the same manner generated spontaneously 
under the influence of heat and moisture; and 
maggots are developed in curds and similar 
substances. This is more or less in accord with 
the view of a large majroity of modern 
scientists. 

According to Samkhya also life is a reflex 
activity, a resultant of various concurrent acti- 
vities of the sensori-motor, the emotional and 
the appreciative reactions of the ‘organism. 
Accordirg to Vedanta, on the other hand, life is 
a sort ot subtle rarefied “ether principle,” per- 
vasive cf the organism. 


ANATOMY 

In Anatomy, Seal points out that the 
ancient Hindus based their experience on actual 
experimental work and they practised dissec- 
tion on dead bodies for the purpose; ingenious 
such dissection are given in 
Charaka and Susruta; post-mortem operations 
and major operations in obstetric surgery (the 
extraction of the foetus, etc.) also were carried 
out for embryological observations; further, in 
Materic Medica and in Therapeutics, especially 
in the symptomology of diseases, the obscrva- 
tions of the ancient Hindus were precise, minute 
and thoroughly scientific. 


METEOROLOGY 

Dealing with Meteorology Seal observes 
that the Hindus used the rain-gauge in their 
weathe> forecasts for the year; they made care- 
ful observations of different kinds of clouds, 
the area of disturbance of different earthquakes, 
the altitude of the terrestrial atmosphere, etc. 
(cf. Varahamihira, Sripati and others) . 


ASTRONOMY 

On the other hand, Seal notes that in astro- 
nomy the observations of the Hindus were 
rather somewhat defective, though the deter- 
mination of the lunar constants entering into 
the calculation of lunar periods and _ eclipses 
reached a remarkable degree of approximation 
to the correct values, exceeding that of Graeco- 
Arab computations. 

6 


CoNCLUSION 

I have tried to give in this article a brief 
outline of the contribution which Acharya Seal 
has made to our knowledge of the scientific ideas 
and =xperiences of the Ancient Hindus. Much 
of the achievements of the ancient Hindus in the 
field of positive sciences would have possibly 
remained in the dark but for the comprehensive 
study and extensive investigation of a scholar 
of the eminence of Acharya Seal. I am quite 
conscious of my frailty to do full justice to his 
valaable work; for, he was a schloar of versatile 
genius who could never remain satisfied with 
acquiring the mastery over any particular 
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branch’ of knowledge. A man of his gigantic 
intellecf would have been a valuable asset - to 
any cotntry of the world, and it will be no 
exaggeration to state that had he been living 
with us today many of our vexed problems in the 
field of education and learning might have been 
solved without any serious difficulty. I carry in 
my mind my personal impression of this great 
scholar as a man of rare simplicity and humility, 
and I join with you all to pay my respectful 
homage to his illustrious memory,* 





pattern fan eal 








Heer 





* Read before a gathering on the birthday cente- 
nary of the late Acharya Brojendranath Seal, =. 





AGRICULTURAL PRICE STABILIZATION IN INDIA ~ 


In the Context of Rapid Economic 


Development 


By Dr. P. C, BANSIL,M.a., ph.p. 


Tum laissez faire principle which dominated 
State policy for a very long time received a 
rude shock after the world depression of the 
thirties. This change manifested itself im active 
interference by the State in the primary sector 
—agriculture—and was visible in the form of 
Canadian Wheat Pools of 1939, American Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Acts, 1933, the Australian 
Wheazs Growers Relief Act of 1933 and many 
more similar measures adopted in other Western 
couttries.t A scheme of agricultural price 
stabilzation which was defined? as a policy 
involving a scaling down of the heights of prices 
as well as an elimination of depths was preached 
with all the vigour. 

India, perhaps, was one of the few countries 
in the world where so little positive action was 
taken by the State to meet the depression.* This 
followed the inflationary period of World War 
II. The fear of deflationary tendencies at the 


i. These emergendty measures have since become 
permanent and three great wheat exporting countries 
of the world, vzz., the U.S.A., Canada and Australia, 
are now irretrievably committe to the policies pur- 
sued by and under the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the (Canadian Wheat Board and Wheat Induhtry 
Stabilization Acts. 

2. Businessmen’s Commission Report on Agricul- 
tura in the USA, 1927; p. 178. 

_ 3. Prices Sub-Committee of the Policy Com-~ 
mittee on Agriculture, Foregiry and Fisheries, p. 19. 


close of the war again brought the problem 
of price stabilization to a head and the 
Krishnamachari Committee Report was the 
result of such an awareness. The galloping 
inflation of the post-war period belied the earlier 
fears and the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee remained in cold storage. Sudden fall in 
prices during 1954 and 1955 for about an year, 
however, revived the issue. 

This brief historical study would show that 
price stabilization policies which have invariably 
translated themselves in price support pro- 
grammes, have been depression-orientated or, as 
one may say, backward looking.* Also, what- 
ever the degree of success achieved by these 
measures, they have been adopted in surplus 
and developed economies. Indig today, as 
against this, symbolises if not a deficit, at most 
a, Marginal economy which is looking forward for 
an ambitious rapid development. And if such 
a development is envisaged, a continuing fall in 
agricultural prices cannot be visualised.® An 
expenditure of the order of Rs. 4,800 crores in 
the public and Rs. 2,300 crores in the private 
sector with as big a slice as Rs. 1,200 crores to 








4. Prof. M. L. Dantwala, The Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Economics; April-June 1956; p. 175. 

5. Prof, Dantwala, (tbid, p. 174) would eve 
consider stich a phenomena ag a failure of planning, 
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be met from deficit financing during the ‘coming 
5 years may, on the other hand, releasg an in- 
flationary spiral, é 

This in other words means that the very 
context in which price stabilization measures 
came to be adopted in other countries was diffe- 

rent. We have thus to examine the validity or 

otherwise of this policy under the conditions 
now prevailing in India and see how far agricul- 
tural price stabilization can help or hinder the 
process of rapid economic development. 

Our cherished objective under the Second 
Five-Year Plan is: 

(a) A revived target of 40 per cent in- 

crease in food production; 


(6) <A rapid industrial development both 
in the heavy as well as in the small- 
scale industries; and 

(c) A substantial improvement in the 


standard of living by a 25 per cent 
increase in the national income and 
the provision of more of employment 
opportunities. 

As regards food production, for a proper 
study of its inter-relation with prices, it would 
have been advisable to examine the trend in 
prices on the one hand and area. and production 
on the other, in respect of some of the mmportant 
agricultural commodities. Under the existing 
conditions when there is a complete lack of data 
and historical series in respect of any of these 
constituents are conspicuous by their absence, 
such a study will not lead to any useful results. 
We will, however, discuss the cost of production 
theory in detail. Seasonal factors remaining the 
Same, Dr. Natarajan established a high co- 
relation between acreage and _ production.é 
Serious objections have, however, been raised 
with regard to the validity of this cost of pro- 
duction theory. 

This theory is assailed on the ground that 
firstly, agriculture in India is never 9 profitable 
or even a business proposition. It has on the 


other hand been accepted as a losing concern.? ~ 


6. Dr. B. Natarajan, Food and Agricultura 
Madras State, 1951, p. 198. 

7. Central Banking Enquity Committee Report, 

1440; Sir John Russell Report on the World of the 
I moperial Council of Agricultural cela ‘P. 67; 
Prices Sub-Committee Report, Op. Cit., ; Wadia 
‘and Merchant, Our Economic Problem, ne ” 996-39; 
Cost of Production of Crops on a Canal Irrigated 
Hstatd in the Punjab (1085-36 to 1930-40), p. 7—Punjab 
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Secondly, the cultivator is on the land not by 
choice, but by the force of circumstances, be- 
cause he cannot do anything else.® Thirdly, the 
supply of the various factors of production 
—land, labour and capital—which tend to be 
more or Jess inelastic, is not responsive to the 
changes in the price of agricultural produce. 
According to George O’Brien,® capital invested 
in the land also.assumes a fixed form, and the 
supply of labour becomes all the more inelastic, 
particularly when the farm is worked by the 
owner and his family. The abandonment of a 
farm in such cases means the abandonment of 
the home. Even if some little elasticity is 
assumec in the supply of these factors, the 
greater time-lag between the ‘input’ of these 
factors and the corresponding output renders 
the cultivator helpless to adjust production to 
price changes. Fourthly, agriculture being sus- 
ceptible to natural hazards most, the cultivator 
can rarely think of his actual cost of produc- 
tion. According to Wyllie,?® 75 per cent of crop 
variations are due to weather conditions. Lastly, 
while the cost of production is more or less sticky, 
prices of agricutural produce are invariably 
determined mainly by extraneous factors. Costs 
of production vary from place to place, but 
agricultural prices tend to be the same over wide 
areas. There is, for example, a slight diffe- 
rence in the basic price of wheat in the various 
‘mandies’ (markets) of India. No wonder, if 
even world prices exert their influence on the 
prevailing prices in other countries. Farm prices 
at least are influenced to an appreciable extent 
by the general price level. This is supported by 
E.M,. Ojala who makes a comprehensive 
study of the farm prices in USA, Sweden and 
U.K. 


Board of Economic Studies; Dr. M. B. Desai; The 
Rural Economy of Gujarat, pp. 204-205; Dr. D. R. 
Gadgil and V. R. Gadgil, A Survey of Wai Taluka, 
1940, p. 178; M. G. Bhagat, The Farmer-—His Welfare 
and Wealth, p. 178 and the National Sample Survey, 
No. 2, 3. 
8. The posit:on though peculiar to countries like 
India, is no much different in the case of others. 
Businessmen’s Commission (op.cet., p. 8) pointed out 
that even’ in America “there are many toilers on farms 
who if subjected to 8rdinary business standards would 
be eliminated from the reckoning.” 

9. Agricultural Economics, pp. 10-11 

10. Transition of Agricultural and Highland 
Society, 1926, p. 23. Also Engberg Industrial Prosperity 
and the Farmer, pp. 41-42. 

E. M. Ojala, Agriculture and Economic Pro- 

ad Oxford University Press, 1952; p. 142, 
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Changes in prices have been so varied’? and 


wide that the question of their having any rela- 
tior with cost of production would not arise. 


The prices. of agricultural commodities were re- 


duced by one-half during the depression period, 
whie the cost of production fell only by 15 to 
20 rer cent.13 The problem can be examined 
witl respect to falling as well as rising prices 
seperately. 


“Normally it may be said ‘that when price 
of « commodity falls below the cost of produc- 
tion. the supply would stop over a period. The 
funcamental law seems, however, to be contra- 
dictzd in the case of agriculture in general and 
fooc in particular, where farm consumption it- 


self takes away a major portion of the total 


procuction. Again, due to the peculiar nature 
of agriculture, the farmer cannot introduce 
' charges in his programme at short notice. There 
are, for example, certain paddy lands in South 
‘ India which are not suitable for any other crop. 
No :hift under such circumstances is possible 
ever over long periods. Where such a shift is 
poss ble, the cultivator can at best divert Jands 
from less profitable to better crops. Even this 
becamts impossbile in the case of a general 
deprassion. 

4 glaring proof of the inability of the culti- 
vato- to adjust production to the level of fall in 
prices is found when we study the position 
duricg the thirties. According to the Director- 
Gencral of Commercial Intelligence arid Statis- 
tics, the value of agricultural crops, taken at an 
aver_ze' harvest price, fell from Rs. 10,340 mil- 
lion in 1928-29 to Rs. 4,730 million in 1933- 
34.1* But there was hardly any decline in the 
net sown area or the agricultural output. 

Jdds are that, agriculture being more a 
modc of life than a business proposition in a 
county like India, the cultivator may be com- 
pelled to increase rather than decrease his pro- 
ductDOon under falling prices. The tendency was 


iz. S. G. Beri, Price Trends During the Last 
Decace, 1940; pp. : 

Les According ‘to a report of the League of 
Nations on ‘Depressions’ (quoted by Dr. R. V. Rao: 
Studie in ‘Rural Economy; p. 188) during the last 20 
years the price of wheat and jowar was halved three 
times within 12 months and the price of  cot- 
ton tkree times in periods of under 18 months. 

1<. Quoted by Palme Dutt, India Today; p. 215. 

1E. Cf. P. G. Malhotra; Stabilization of Agri- 
culturzl Prices in India, 1946; p. 
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clearly *observed during the- depression of-1929- 
30,16 This is because he cannot. afford any fur- 
ther coptraction in his already scanty in- 
come.17' An individual farmer who, acting in 
isolation reduces his production may have to 
face a double loss arising from a smaller out- 
put and a lower price. 


It may be argued that the demand for agri-- 
cultural, particularly food crops, being practi- 
cally inelastic, the cultivator may charge mono- 
polistic prices. Such possibilities are, however, 
rare. Firstly, because the number of producers 
is large and secondly, scattered as these culti- 
vators: are over a vast arca, there is no machi- 
nery or institution under which they can put 
themselves. Agricultural prices are thus rather 
competitive.18 

Production may, therefore, have an inverse 
relation with falling prices. But the question 
of its having a linear relation would not arise. 
Supply in agriculture in other words remains 
more or less inelastic during the falling prices’. 
Notwithstanding all this, there are examples in 
a country like England where between 1873 
and 1896, a 50 per cent fall in the price of 
wheat led to a, decrease in the area under wheat 
from 3.5 million to 1.7 million acres. Again, 
the passing of the Wheat Act there in 1932 was 
followed by an increase in wheat acreage by 
over 40 per cent in a period of 3 years. Such a 
price flexity may be possible where agriculture 
is run more on business lines and where the 
country has an industrial, rather than an agra- 
rian economy, but not in a place like India. 

The position with regard to rising prices 
would, however, seem to be a little different. 
The farmer, under the depressed market condi- 
tion, while not curtailing his production is at 
the same time disinclined to make an addition 
to the price costs. The application of fertilizers, 
for example, was uneconomical in Indig during 
the thrties, at least for food crops. But the 
demand for them has tremendously increased. 
during the post-independence price spurt. High 


16. S. G. Berl, op.cit.; p. 9. 
17. Businessmen’s Commission on American Agri- 


culture, pp. 77; 118-119; O’Brien; op.cit.: p. 31; 

Prices Sub-Committee Report; op. ‘Cit. 5 ; p. 82; and 

P. C. Malhotra; op.ciu.; pp. 45. ; 
18. Cf. O’Brien; op.cit.; p. 19. 


19. This is also confirmed by O’Brien; op.cit.; 
pp. 11 and 81. 
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prices also provide sufficient incentive for 
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the 
cultivator to try improved methods ‘of gultiva- 
tion and put into practice the result of, experi- 
ments conducted in the laboratory. It is, how- 
ever, imphed that Government will extend not 
only full co-operation, but also resort to ex- 


. tensive propaganda in that direction. If normal 
facilities are not available, even progressive cul- 


tivators who are keen to introduce new improve- 
ments would be helpless to do anything. All 
these things may have the combined effect of 
Increasing production but always in response to 
an effective demand. This is the most impor- 
tant thing. During the initial stages of the Grow 
More Food Campaign, the cultivator was not 
prepared to divert cotton lands to food, unless 
the Government gave an assurance to purchase 
the extra produce at pre-announced”® prices. 

On the strength of what has been stated 
above, it can be safely concluded that agricul- 
ture, specially food production, may never have 
a sagging tendency either under falling or rising 
prices. The real position would thus seem to 
be that agricultural production would depend 
more on factors other than prices. Any way, 
prices would not seem to be a pre-requistte of 
food production, 

The other objective relates to rapid indus- 
trialization and raising the standard of living 
of the people. This can best be achieved by 
providing better employment opportunities. 
One of the most striking features of Indian 
agriculture is the presence of a surplus unpro- 
ductively-employed agricultural population.?* 
Along with this unutilized or under-utilized 
manpower on the one hand, there are unexploited 
natural resources on the other hand.*? 

Any scheme of economic development would 
mean the provision of full-time employment to 
the under-employed and a syphoning off of the 
surplus agricultural labour from the agricul- 
tural to the industrial sector—big or of the 
small type. When surplus agricultural labour is 
moved to the non-agricultural sector (mostly 


20. Cf. Sir Henry Knight; Food Administration; 


p. 125. 

21. Cf. Morrill R. Goodall, Administration and 
Planning for Economic Development: p. 1 an 
Mauride Dobb; Some Aspects of Economic Develop-~ 
Ment; p. 

22. The First Five-Year Plan; 


Planing “Com- 
missions p. 7. > i 


i 
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to the towns) it is not necessary that the supply 
of food-stuffs made available by agriculture for 
the non-agricultural sector will simultaneously 
increase. “The appropriate financing of indus- 
trial investment will not suffice automatically 
to evoke an increase in this crucial supply of 
necessary subsistence. Now that there are less 
mouths to feed in the village, more of the vil- 
lagers’ own produce may be consumed by each 
of those remaining there. Those who remain 
may even be induced by the easing of their posi- 
tion to enjoy more leisure and to cultivate less 
intensively (in economists’ jargon, their demand 
for income in terms of effort may prove to be 
So Inelastic as to produce the situation of a 
backward-sloping supply-curve of agricultural 
output). In such a case, the increased wage-bill 
and expenditure of the industrial production 
coming up against an inelastic supply of mar- 
keted produce of agriculture will certainly have 
inflationary consequences so far as agricultural 
prices are concerned. This rise of agricultural 
prices might seem at first sight likely to bring 
its own cure by stimulating a larger supply ta 
be marketed. But if manufactured goods are not 
plentiful, on which agriculturists can spend their 
extra moncy income, the offer of a larger money 
income may merely reinforce the tendency to 
enjoy more leisure or for the villagers to ‘con- 
sume more of their own crops.?° 

Now an increase or decrease in the markct- 
able surplus is dependent upon the psychology 
of the cultivator in a free economy. Under the 
conditions already detailed, marketable surplus 
can best be increased only by creating in the 
cultivator a desire to go in for more of industrial 
consumption goods in exchange for which the 
agricultural produce may be made available. 
This in other words means making the terms of 
trade more favourable to agriculture. Such a 
policy is possible only if we have at our disposal 
huge stocks of industrial consumption goods 
which can be supplied to the cultivators at rea- 


-sonable or even subsidised rates so as to induce 


him to go in for them. Agricultural prices high 
or low, stable or unstable will thus have little 
effect on this surplus. The sufmounting of this 


d problem i is accordingly a matter, “not of provid- 


ing appropriate financial policies and institutions, 





23. Maurice Dobb: op.cit. : pp. 44-46, A 
a 
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but ai the appropriate organization of the social 
and 2conomic life of the village, of agricultural 
presaction and of commercial exchange between 
villege and town.’”4 

This shows that all our objectives under 
the ‘planned development are inter-related. 
Industrial development will involve a regular 
flow 2f agricultural raw materials to feed the 
Industries and the availability of foreign ex- 
chaage for the purchase of heavy industry. This 
in tion will depend upon exportable surplus and 
that also mainly from the agricultural sector. 
The net result is that every aspect of economic 
devebpment will revolve rotind increased agri- 
cult=al production and marketable surplus 
whick as we have already seen do not bear any 
relation to prices. Price stabilization would, 
thersiore, seem neither relevant nor helpful 
under conditions of rapid economic development. 

Fesides this, the policy if adopted has to be 
imp'enented either by physical controls over 
pricee or adjustment of supply to demand or 
even Jemand to supply under a set policy. As 
regarcs physical controls over prices, they im- 
volvz not only administrative problems, but also 
those pertaining to the fixing of appropriate 
prices. The parity formula has come in for much 
of cxiticism™ and is of little applicability in an 
under-developed economy like that of India. 

The measures adopted for the adjustment of 
demard to supply require the regulation of pro- 
ducticn or storage operations. Production regu- 
lation can be attempted only if we have an accu- 
rate cata about production and consumption 
levels in the country. Not to speak of an under- 
develcoed economy like that of ours, such com- 


prehessive data are not available even for ad- 


vancec countries like the UK and USA. Again, 
in an industry like agriculture, which is scattered 
among millions of small cultivators, it may not 
be possible 40 enforce such rigid rules. Our ex- 
perience of the Grow More Food Campaign in 
its var.ous phases would bear testimony to this. 
_ Inso far as storage operations are con- 
cerned. besides the administrative and allied 


difficucties involved in the implementation of 
e 


24. Ibid. ; sp. 46. 

Le: Anjaria;: Phe Indian Journal of 
Agriculi 41 al ’ Beonomics : op.cit.; p. 185 and “Agricul- 
tural Ecice Stabilization in India” by P. C. Bansil; 
The Exznomia Weekly; February 25; 1956; pp. 247-48, 
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the scheme, the other and the major problem 
is that of the cost required to be incurred. 

The Government will have to spend money 
firstly for the setting up of a machinery to pur- 
chase food-grains and then to distribute it to 
the non-producers at subsidized rates. Although 
the controlled period of about a decade does not , 
bear any analogy to the policies now under dis-* 
cussion, it gives an ample proof of the fact that 
State trading in an essential commodity like 
food involves heavy expenditure on the part of 
the Government. Marketable surplus in the 
case of wheat and rice according to the respec- 
tive Marketng Reports is of the order of 55 and 
40 per cent respectively. Coarse grains are, how- 
ever, mainly consumed by the producers. Such 
a surplus in their case has been found to be only 
15 to 20 per cent.?? 

Assuming that our average annual produc- 
tion of fine grains is nearly 33 million tons and 
that of coarse grains including gram another 30 
million tons, the available marketable surplus 
would be as shown in the table below. Price has 
been worked on the basis of Rs. 10|- per maund 
for coarse grains.?° In order to leave some mar- 
gin for some discrepancies (if there may be any) 
in the figures for marketable surplus and also 
for increased consumption on the farm as well as 
what might be retained in the villages for the 
consumption of the rural non-producers, such a 
surplus has been taken at 40 per cent in the case 
of fine grains and at 5 per cent for coarse 
grains, 

{ 
Total Market- Price Total price 


production ables perton (MUI Rs). 
surplus (Rs.) | 
(Million tons) 
Fine Grains 33 13 280 3640 
Coarse Grains 30 4.46 168 756 
Total 43896 


It is apparent from this that if the whole 
of the marketable surplus is required to be pur- 


Li aa sn a oe 

26. Cf., Geoffery Shepherd; Agricultural Price 
Control; pp. ” 85-112 and 142.144. 

27. Report on the Marketing of Maize 
Millets. 

28. This is the minimum level below which we 
may not like to go. But in the context of 
things, ag they are, prices may be much higher, 
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chased by the authority concerned, tha annual 
expenditure would be about Rs. 440 crores. 


There is, however, no question of the whole of 


this surplus being purchased. Althdugh the 
Government will have to be ready to purchase 
the total quantity offered by the peasants for 
Sale, the actual quantity that the Government 
may be required to purchase may not, however, 
exceed 25 to 30 per cent of the surplus, which in 
other words means a capital expenditure of say 
Rs. 120|- crores. It may be added that there is 
nothing sacrosanct about this figure. This may 
vary this way or that way. According to 
Shri M. Srinivasan,?® working capital required 
is Rs. 75 to 100 crores. 


This is only if the policy is restricted to 
cereals. It may become necessary to extend it 
to other crops like cotton, sugarcane and jute 
as well. Price-support policy when restricted to 
cereals alone, while correcting the disparity be- 
tween the prices of food articles and manufac- 
tured goods, may deepen the gulf between 
cereals and other non-food agricultural pro- 
ducts. France, for example, had to extend the 
price-support policy to oil-seeds also. All this 
would mean that an appreciable portion of the 
capital available for investment will have to be 
allocated for the price stabilization policy when 
every penny is required for the 
programmes .- 


The Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
USA ever since its inception in 1933, incurred 
losses to the extent of $24,240 naillion (Rs. 1,152 

“ erores) in respect of sales and support pro- 
grammes, during the first 20 years of its life. 
The CCC’s investments in surplus commodities 
have jumped up from Rs. 952 crores in 1952 to 
Rs. 2,619 crores in recent years. We, in India, 


might not be required to incur such heavy ex- . 


penses, but U.S. experience can give us an idea 
of the extent to which we might be required to 


go. 


If the stabilizing agency is required to level 
up demand fluctuations, the remedial measure is 
the development of subsidize consumption pro- 
grammes. This also involves heavy expenditure. 


tenn angaetaed 








29. sg Journal of Agricultural Economics; 
51, 


op.eit.; p 
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The payment of subsidies in any form to any 
sector of the economy jis fraught with dangers 
ulder a.scheme of rapid economic development. 


Price stabilization will thus have little rele- 
vance®° from theoretical, practical or even insti- 
tutional aspects. It is no accident that price 
stabilization was not included as a project either 
in the First or-the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
objects in view 4n both these plans were either 
an increase in investment and resources in the 
Indian economy or an increase in standards of 
life. Agricultural price stabilization could not 
obviously help but would have rather hindred 
the first cbjective. It was not relavent or neces- 
sary for the other purpose. ° 


If Indian experience is viewed in the long- 
term world perspective, the absence of empha- 
sis on pYice stabilization need not be regarded 
as exceptional. Barring the economies which are 
solely dependent on one or two crops and econo- 
mies which have had chronic agricultural sur- 
pluses, price stabilization has not been needed in 
the post-war period .# 


All this does not, however, mean that the 
behaviour of prices can be allowed to move un- 
checked. If a close watch is not kept on the 
movement of prices, the whole of our plan may 
be thrown over-board. More so, when in spite 
of the greater emphasis on the public sector 
under the Second Plan, the private sector com- 
prising of agriculture, cottage and small indus- 
tries and some large-scale industries will conti- 
nue to contribute a very large proportion 
—probably 75 to 80 per cent—of the national 
income,** some check on the eratic behaviour of 
prices would be necessary. 


Some of the apparent maladies in the agri- 
cultural price structure are the seasonal varia- 
tions and speculative activities of the traders. 


30. Even otherwise prise policy ‘cannot be consi- 
dered as a panacea, a magic device; capable of remoy- 
ing al] obstacles in the way of a more satisfactory’ 
utilization of agricultural resouraes. (Cf.; D. Gale 
Johnson; Forward Prices fox Agriculture: p. 87). 

31. €f Colin Clark; Economics of 1960. 

32. Dr. 8S. R. Sen; Paper on “Price Poliay for the 
Second Five-Year Plan; = Papers relating to the For- 
mulation of the Second Five-Year Plan; Planning 
Commission; p. 591, 
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s:asonal variations will be levelled to a great ex- 
vent as a result of the Produce (Development 
nad Ware-housing) Corporation Bill, 1956. Be- 
sides its functions of storage and ware-housing, 
the Central National Co-operative Development 
and Ware-housing Board which is being consti- 
tuted, will plan and formulate programmes for 
the production, processing, marketing, imports 
and exports of agricultural produce with the 
lielp of co-operative societies. The fundamental 
difference between this scheme and storage opera- 
trons is the source from which the funds come. 
This will be wholly financed from the co-opera- 
tive private sector as against the burden on the 
puriue sector under the storage operations. 


as regards speculation, credit control mea- 
tures already taken by the Reserve Bank 
—zrestrictions in the scope of advances against 
fooc-grains and cloth®’ as well as necessary 
chanes in the reserve ratio under section 42 of 
the Reserve Bank Act—will, it is felt, be a 
sufficient guarantee against the evil effects of 
exeezsive Money supply. 

The Forward Price System also helps in 
fumeving a high degree of price as well as in- 
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come stability, if a few basic aspects** 
system could be followed properly. Ic 
Market&S Commissioa kas already been set 
terms of Forward Contracts (Regulation 
1952, and regulatory provisions are 
applied to forward contracts in specific 
throughout India not only in cotton, but 
oils, oil-seeds, spices, wheat and gram. Ad 
this are the export-import quotas which s 
very useful purpose by effecting the : 
changes in the supply and demand conditi 
Then finally there is the question of t 
logical improvements and of an increase 11 
cultural production at the cost of little 
investment, directed if necessary from 
where. The benefit of such direct nvestm 
agriculture may be several times more tha 
from any of price stabilization policies, 
in the form of assured support prices to tl 
mers or subsidies to the consumers. O: 
basis of what has been stated above, we 
conclude that price stabilization is not re 
in the context of rapid economic developr 
India, It is neither a pre-requisite nor a 
sity for the achievement of planned ti 
Some oi the palliative measures as already 
and mentioned above, may instead be 
effective to meet the short-term expediel 


34. CY, 


Johnson; op.cil.; p. 11. 
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~ LYRICS—THE LIFE-LINE OF TAGORE 


’ 
By JOGES C. BOSE 


[ have a fine recollection of the day I first 
heard Rabindranath’s song Tums sandhyar megh 
santa sudoor, Thou art like a floating cloud of 
the evening sky, blissfully remote and serene. * 


We had gathered for a bit of gossiping on 
the outskirt of our playground after the games 
of the day were over—it was in a muffasil town 
of Bengal. A stranger of our age came,that 
way. He was meticulously metropolitan in dress 
and demeanour and we accosted him, voluble 
with a sense of hospitality. As we learnt that 
he was a student of Santiniketan, we coaxed 
him for one of Tagore’s songs. We had hit the 
bull’s eye, he knew how to sing; and aiter the 
formality of a shy hesitation he sang: 


Tumi sandhyar megh santa sudoor 
amar sadh-er sadhana 
Tumi amari, tumt amarz, 
Amt apon man-er madhur mishay-e 
tomar-e Karechi rachana, 
Ogo shunya gagan-bihant . . 


Thou are like a floating cloud of the evening sky 
blissfully remote and serene; thou art so in- 
tensely mine, the crown of all my desires. 

tT have woven round Thee all the sweetness of 

my inmost being, all the sweetness J can 
muster strong, as Thou hast been wandert ng 
aloft in the vacancy high, etc. 


On the threshold of adolescence, when con- 


sciousness seeks to meet understanding, the 
song had a strange reaction on me. In fact, I 
did not chuckle my way home, but felt thought- 
ful—What the song really meant? Was it a love- 
song, indicative of that hunger of which I was 
having a hazy idea surreptitiously creeping 
over me? And as I concluded that this ‘Thou’ 
is no other than God, I marvelled at the silver 
accents of a new approach. The types of devo- 
tional songs we were attuned to, were in nature 
and kind sombre about God and his ways. The 
accepted techniques centered round the world 
as a stage and men playing willy-nilly their 
allotted part; round the evanescence and hollow- 


* All translations of this article save the one 


acknowledged are mine. 


ness of things we see and perceive and mam as 
but an eddy of illusion on the ebb and flow of 
life; round the suggestion of the last fateful day 
staring us in the face; in fact, round about what 
is essentially calculated to trim the mind.off 
things earthly. But no matter at what plane | 
alternately fixed the song I noted one self- 
effacing intenseness the lover and the devotce 
share in common. Flesh was getting tr ansmuted 
into spirit. 


In the chain of cross-questionings, crude. 
imaginativeness is prone to, 1 am since then in 
the grip of an amorphous complex—ltf God 
creates man or man creates God? It is an out- 
tight heresy to those, who believe zpso facto in 
God as the first principle of life. With them all 
doubts resolve by fulfilment in realisation, 
which is a phase of the mind, a mind rationalised 
to be above a question on the point. 

Realisation cannot be card-indexed. It 1s 
personal, it is exclusive. All the same, it has a 
sweet contagion as it exudes in tears of sleep- 
less hankering, in tears of the joy of union and 
the fear of loss. A representative song to cover 
the various aspects touched above 1s: 


Duksher barashay chokhkher jal jet namo, 
Bakkher darojay bandhur rath shei thamlo; 
Milaner patrati purna je bichhed bedonay 
Arpinu hat-e tar khed nat khed naa! 

Bahu din banchita antar-e sanchita kee asha, 

Chokhkher nimisher mitlo se parasher tiasha; 

Eto din-e janlem, je kadon kandlem se kahar 
janya, 

eh e jagaran, dhanya e " hrandan, 

dhanya r-e dhanya. 

As sorroty’s monsoon breaks and it rains in tears, 

The friends’ chariot stops at the door-post of 
the heart that yearns; 

And I am to quiet lulled. 

What else have I to grieve, as I hand over to 
him the cup of, union, full to the brim with 
pangs of separation? 

Long have I nursed the hope, even if deprived 
SO long. 

But now in the twinkling of an eye is appeascd 
the thirst for touch; 

! a 
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And at long last, I wake up to realise who he }s 

I have kept waiting for. 
Blessed is that awakening and thrice blessed is 

the longing in tears. 

Rabindranath’s conception of tears makes for 
a hymn. It hag for its sheet-anchor that in pai, 
as he says, is symbolised the infinite pos- 
sibility of perfection. He weaves a chain of 
pearls with tears of sorrow for* the universal 
deity; to him a mist of tears hovers round the 
creations of beauty; the tears of the earth keep 
- her smiles in bloom; tears cleanse the penury of 
the heart and wash the dust of the road that to 
salvation leads. Baptised in tears, he listens to 
the lover’s footfalls, silent as night eluding all 
watchers; and as the much-awaited stands face 
to face to flood him with smiles, he feels to the 
fibre of his being that without Him ‘work is an 
endless toil in a shoreless sea of toils.’ 

All these are suggestive of an intimate, 
personal contact and lead us straightway to the 
question: How does a man stand to God? It 
admits of no categorical answer. Could it, how- 
ever, be that the vital realisation of oneness 
with the Infinite—an unanalysable, transcend- 
ing factor—is one solution of the ‘insoluble? The 
eternal power is the power unseen, unknown, 
uncreated. But paradoxical as it seems, it is not 
beyond the reach of a man, who can tune up his 
mind, vibrant and quickening with hope and 
faith. I am, however, loath to accept the vali- 
dity of Pascal’s dictum, ‘Thou wouldst not have 
looked for me if thou hadst not found me’; be- 
cause, the reverse of it is as plausible and has 
at least the equalitarian value inskeeping alive 
the zest for perfection. It is this, which inte- 
grates the varied endeavours of a man to save 
him from obscuration. 

‘A slide-glance on one matter-of-fact as- 
pect of the question, as reflected in some great 
poets, is interesting from the stand-point of 
association of ideas. Shakespeare follows the 
golden mean between ‘a divinity that shapes 
our ends rough-hew them how you will,’ on the 
one hand and on the other, a.man is his own 
domg, such as ‘the fault dear Brutus, is not im 
the stars but in our selves.’ Milton, even before 
he was blind ‘and ‘on evil days fallen and evil 
tongues encompassed, > sdw very little to fall 
within man’s will to do. He writes over the 


autograph in his Bible, preserved in the British 
a 
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Museum’ that ‘the stars ride over man’s fate 
easier th&in the tide.’ Byron drank life to the 
lees. But as the bow! was filled with gall and 
wormwood, he denied nothing, doubted every- 
thing and finally came to believe that God plans 
the fate not only of man but the entire cosmos. 
Poles asunder in the quality of personality, 
Browning is but a lump of clay for the Potter 
to mould fim in any manner he likes. Words- 
worth delights to be ‘suckled in a _ creed out- 
worn,’ so that he might sense God in the smell 
of earth and the feel of weather; to him ‘a blade 
of grass opens paradise.’ This diversion of man’s 
allegiance to God over the line of a self-forgetful 
adoration of the Beautiful, has, in the context 
of easy human terms, its last say in Vidyapati’s 
two lines of unclassed and unclassable sweet- 
ness, bringing it up to the pitch of, what I was 
discussing, personal contact with the unseen, the 
unknown and the uncreated: 


‘Janam abadhi ham rupa neharana 
Nayang na tirapitaa bhela, 

Lakha lakha juga hiye hiya rakhanu 
Tabu hiya jurana na gela.’ 


Birth to birth I have at Beauty gazed in all 

wistfulness, but the vision’s delight has not the 
level of satisfaction reached. 

The heart to heart has pressed for ages un- 
ending, but its craving is unsatiated_as ever. 


Vidyapati makes music the vehicle of ‘ap- 
proach; so does Rabindranath. “I know,” he 
says, “that only as a signer I come before thy. 
presence.’? In’ music as in nothing else, is there 
the scope for concentrated harmony bridging the 
eulf between the:finite and the infinite. It ex- 
plains why Rabindranath, the lyrist, out- 
distances the poet and philosopher. In fact, 
whatever be his fate as a poet one hundred 
years hence; he fancied half in jest half in 
earnest, the lyrist, 1b is accepted without quali- 
fication, 1s insured for all time. Were a large- 
scale draft on credulity permitted in our age, it 
would have been as much claimed that the finger 
of God wrote many a line of his songs.* 

Early in life, Rabindranath had taken to 
Vaishnava literature with the joy of an explorer, 


* A time-honoured tradition creditg a line of Jay- 
dev as penned by hig Lord, Srikrishna himself. 
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suddenly in possession of, as he says, thé philo- 
copher’s stone. By heredity and upbringing he 
had his overall moorings in the Upagishads, 
which embody truths revealed‘to the Rishis in 
their moments of illuminated awareness. In the 
plastic period of’ life, these two great influences 
blended in him to make his relation to God one 
of unified personality. Yet as the two streams 
have intermingled, each retains its individual 
genius. He ‘subscribes to the Geeta’s Taya 
hrishikesha hridishitena, Thou God dwelling in 
the inmost recess of my heart, but is chary of 
reconciling himself to the very next thought, 
jatha nijuktoshmi tatha karomi, I do as thou 
hiddest, because it smacks of subservience and 
therefore seperatemess. Nonetheless, his is as 
much a surrender and no prostrate resignation. 
It is a joyful, reposeful, willing surrender, which 
brings in its trail the immutable consciousness 
of attainment in merger. And in the integrality 
of synthesis, he is voiceful of a toned, tuneful 
flageolet. delivering the. sense of tranquil restor- 
ation but in the vitalizing warmth of the V edie 
apocalypse, 


Him JI have known, who resides beyond 
the ken of vision, in region celestial. 


In the sum total, the lyrist gives us a 
colourful pattern of compositeness and the 
intellectual satisfaction of a deeper reality of 
life. He who gets into the spirit is no longer ‘the 
player that struts and frets his hour on the stage 
and is heard no more.’ Slowly and impercept- 
ibly, he is, by and large, clothed with a colossal 
faith that to look life in the face is to look God 
in the face. It is this steady. translation, which 
makes Tagore’s devotional songs a joy and 
sustenance even to those in whom spirituality is 
no vital impulse. 


W. B. Yeats, in the composition of whose 
mysticism India is supposed to have a share 
and in whom India, in return, caught the 
patriotic pofgnance of Ireland, writes the Intro- 
duction to Rabindranath’s Gitanjali, In it he 
invokes the doctrine of Nietzche to say that ‘we 
must not believe in the moral and _ intellectual 
beauty which does not sooner or later impress 
itself upon physical things.’ I do not? know what 
it means in cold objectivity and might have 
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struck a rather queer line to understand its 
implication. 

A few days before Rabindranath left for 
England with the manuscript of the Gitenjal- 
translation, he attended a party at the Calcutta 
University Institute in honour of a musician, 
hailing from Hyderabad, if I remember aright. 
After the musician had entertained the audience 
with his classics, Rabindranath, pressed hard, 
sang “Lum kemon kor-e gan kara h-e guni, 


I know not how thou singest niy master! 

I ever listen in silent amazement. 

The light of thy music illumines the world. 

The life-breath of thy music runs from sky 
to sky, 

The holy stream of thy music breaks through 
all stony obstacles and rushes on. 

My heart longs to join in thy song, but vainly 
struggles for a voice. 


I would speak, but voice breaks not into a song 


and I cry out baffled. 
Ah, thou hast made my heart a captive in the 
’ endless meshes of thy music, my master! 
| —Gitanjali (English) . 


Such lines, by the way, as ‘I ever listen in 
silent amazement’ and ‘thou hast made my 
heart a eaptive in the endless meshes of* thy 
music’ are purely Hellenic. I would, however, 
take the liberty to say, at the same time, that 
they have lost much of their, excellence in the 
bizarre context of music’s ‘light,’ ‘life-breath’ 
and ‘holy stream’ in disturbing succession, even 
if they fit in so well in our language with its 
flair for metaphor. Very few of Rabindranath’s 
translation, so far as I know, convey the in- 
effable charm and significance of the original, 
far less the thrills of their depth and mellifiuous- 
ness. In fact, J have my doubts if the judges at 
Stockholm could ever get to the core of the 
Gitanjali, but for the distinguished orientalist, 
who, as Earnest Rhys says, read the poems in 
Bengali before they came out in English. 
However to resume. 

Pitted against the renowned musician, 
Rabindranath, my boyish misgivings were, 
would suffer in techniques. What musician, 
however, I instantly thought, would have in the 
voice his profound personality, which belongs to 
no technique but is of the soul. Did he, people 
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wondered—at least I did—compose the song on 


the spur of the moment? Such g situation, had- 


fcr me the aroma of what “for its grace is dear 
and yet dearer for ‘its mystery.’ When, there- 
fore, a:gentleman broke in upon the spell-bound 
animation of the house to say, amongst other 
things while offering thanks, that Rabindranath 
hed treated them to his latest song published 
in a Bengali monthly some four-five days back, 
I, for one, could not take kindly to the disclesure. 
As J held it to scrutiny, my displeasure, I con- 
cluded, was the measure of my reluctance to 
forego the pleasure of a metamorphosed atmos- 
phere—moral and intellectual beauty impressing 
itself upon things physical. I would fall back 
upon one other incident of my college life. One 
nicht after roll-call at nine in the hostel, I was 
moving about with our Principal to select a 
team for a cricket match the following day. In 
front of the room we had in view-—these were 


all single-seated rooms—we heard muffled voices 


and they quieted down to make room for a voice 
singing low but none-the-less clear. It was a 
eross breach of hostel rules, frowned upon 
without mercy. Not, however, before the song 
* concluded the Principal got in. To our surprise, 
he, the great stickler for the niceties of discipline, 
uttered not a word about the delinquency. An 
Irishman, who did not know Bengali, he said 
thet he could not follow what was sung but was 
‘deeply stirred by its rhythmic roll. Would he not 
be right to say, he asked after a moment’s 
pause, that it was an orchestral song? We all 
jomed in to say that it was one of Tagore’s 
songs and explained what it meant, the more 
So earnestly m order to gloss over the tick- 
list. affair—violation of hostel rules. I focussed 
his. attention upon the lines— 


Eita tomar alok-dhenu surya tara dal-e ae 
Tara tomar charay dhenu, kothai bosh-e 
Sajao béenu mahagagan tal-e, 


The sun and stars in rotation thy cattle tend; 
But where really under the blue canopy art 
thou seated playing thy flute eternal? 


He had heard, he said brimming with viva- 
city, a lot of Tagore’s from’ Pearson (W. W. 
Pearson of Santiniketan) but could hardly 
imazine that a few lines of his would move him 
like that. We ‘slipped into a rambling dis- 
course about Tagore; and as we got up, inifially 
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forgetful of what we were out for, Time had 
erelong, passed over to another date. 

Frem this a rather banal way of inter- 
pretirg literature and what is, I am atfraid, 
tantamount to twisting values, it is worth re- 
call that as Romain Rolland received the news 
of the First Great War, he got his copy of the 
Gitanjali and took to reading it with his sister 
to help tide over some gnawing thoughts*. In 
a world at odds Tagore’s is the healing touch. 

I have often wondered why the Nobel Com- 
mittee preferred Rabindranath, who was no 
more read than by a few Bengali-knowing 
people, to Romain Rolland—Nobel Lauteaite, 
1915; Anatole France—Nobel Laureate, 1921; 
W. B. Yeats—Nobel Laureate, 1923; and in this 
categary may be included L. Tolstoy and 
Thomas Hardy. All of them were in the hey-day 
of their popularity the world over. 

“The songs of the Gitanjalt,” says W. B. 
Yeats, “display a world he has dreamt of all his 
life long.” This vision of a new world has an 
added meaning in relation to the conditions of 
contemporary Europe, which fairly within two 
years witnessed the First Great War and the 
barbarism it unleashed. With the advancement 
of Science, the proud achievement of Western 
civilization, there have been right from the 
beginning efforts to prevent it for sinister ends. 
In individual life, people had taken to multi- 
plying wants and cluttermg it with frippery 
and tinsel. But in the midst of what is enough 
and to spare in contributing to convenience and 
stateliness, there was the pinching awareness of © 
one shortage and it withered the bloom of 
things. Does the Gitanjali give a clue to that 
inwardness of spirit answering the need? Does it 
satisfy the test of Walt Whitman’s longed-for 
‘song of the universal, no poet has chanted amid 
the measureless grossness and slag?’ Their com- 
pelling note is the assurance that God’s emanence 
is always for those who seek it with a sustained 
devoutness. And this assurance has been con- 
veyed in a language, which has, to borrow a line 
of Swinburne ‘all the grace of perfect force and 
all the force of perfect grace’ and in the glitter 
and fragrance of Nature’s many-varied wondr- 
ous aspects. Long after the edge of first novelty 


* J remember having read the same story in respeat, 
of ‘Countess De Nuailles and Clemenceau. I forget the 
authorship of either and cannot say which one is 
correct.’ Fa 
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wore off, Johan Bojer hailed Tagore ag India 
bringing to Europe ‘a new divine symbol, not 
the Cross but the Lotus.” By ‘Lotus’ he meant 
the tradition of a culture, which has 8utlived 
the rise and fall of civilizations. 


No poet of the Hast has had the world-wide 
celebrity of Rabindranath. The fifth-century 
Indian poet and dramatist Kalidas, to whom he 
bears affinity in expatiating the joy of life, the 
deification of rains and in giving us consummate 
pictures of landscape, has been held in high 
esteem in Europe since when his drama Sakun- 
tala was translated into English by Sir William 
Jones. The English translation was translated 
into German, French, Danish and _ Italian. 
Rabindranath adorns the succession all too well. 
He has, besides, reinforced the faith of the West 
in the integrity of India’s spiritual foundation. 


A hurried word, how the Gitanjali came out 
by way of acknowledging those, who sponsored 
it, may not be grudged. Rothenstein is the 
largest possible influence. He first met 
Rabindranath at the Calcutta residence of the 
Tagores while on a visit to discuss Art with 
Abanindranath Tagore. He was struck, he says 
in Men and Memoirs, to see how in Rabindra- 
nath ‘physical and moral beauty were harmo- 
niously wedded’ in 1912, as Rabindranath went 

“to England for reasons of health, he contacted 
Rothenstein' and showed him his manuscript of 
the Gitanjali translation. Rothenstein was so 
much impressed that he sent typed copies to 
some distinguished men of letters and then ar- 
ranged a reading in his house. Rabindranath 
read it before W. B. Yeats, Ezra Pound, 
May Sinclair, Earnest Rhys and others. C. F. 
Andrews, who had not seen Rabindranath before 
sums*up his impression as he listened to the 
recital that ‘his great longing was to touch his 
feet.’ Ezra Pound found in these songs ‘the 
sense of saney stillness in the midst of the clan- 
gour of mechanisms.’ Bradley and Stopford 
Brooke wrote Rothenstein giving them high 
praise. What literary critics sent in their re- 
commendation to ,the Nobel Committee re- 


mains a guess-work. Rabindranath was awarded: 


Nobel Prize for Literature in November, 1913. 
The Gitanjalt has sinee been translated into 
French, German, Danish, Dutch, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish and Swedish, 
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My first reaction on receipt of the news of 
this Blue Ribbon to Rabindranath was one long 
sigh—How little of his was available to the 
judges of the Nobel Committee? Was it not the 
one facet of the lyrist only? As I read the Ing- 
lish Gitanjali, a like voice filled my mind inter- 
mittently. It was the voice of the German 
ecclesiastic Thomas-a-Kempis of the Imitation 
of Christ. Much, however, as Kempis held me 
down by the haufhting cadence of his music and 


the spiritual fervour of his mysticism, I was. 


stung by the idea that he makes man basically 
a sinner for no fault of his, but, because, we are 
all born ef conecupiscence..Rabindranath is a 
refreshing contrast. He makes man a part of 
the universe, which is, as the Upanishads have 
taught him, born of love and by love propped 
up and into love absorbed. This unifying sense 
of love gtves him the ‘right of entrance to the 
great fair of common human life.’ In any case, 
it tones him up to outwear the accidents of breed 
and border. 

In obedience to the vogue, set. by Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, the doyen of Bengali 
literature in modern times, our public at one 
time likened Rabindranath to Shelley, ‘the 
lyrie lord of England’s lordliest singers.’ As I 
read it, I was at my wit’s end to catch the exact 
strands of conatct, except that the leading strain 
of either is lyrical, and, that either has pressed 
humanity first into the alembic of his art. As 
I grew up and read Mathew Arnold’s criticism 
of Shelley, which to my immature mind passed 
for an authoritative pronouncement, J felt 
particularly unhappy at the comparison. 
Rabindranath is as much ‘a beautiful angel’ and 
his wings as ‘luminous’ but I would not accept 
that he ‘beats his wings in the void in vain.’ 
I, therfore, dubbed the estimate as the one- 
time complex of our people to spiritualise a, pet 
reference with a drop of water from the English 
Channel. But later on, as I read Brownings’ 
summing-up of Shelley——‘his simultaneous per- 
ception of Power and Love in the abstract and 
Good in the concrete,’ I glided unawares into 
the school of thought J had shied at. Yet, I 
have no manner ofehesitation to say that they 
failed to size up Rabindranath Tagore, endowed 
with the gift of faith in the culture of India, 
renewing the sense of life full, significant and 
worth-living. . 


Z DR. JADUNATH SARKAR 
By P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY 


No flame burns for ever. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
the acknowledged doyen of historians in India 
was at the zenith of intellectual output for over 
six decades, a record in’the world. A giant 
among intellectuals, Jadunath was an institution 
by himself. His tall erect stature, broad forehead, 
well-set brilliant eyes, his dignified poise, gait 
and measured words, all indiaated that it was 
Acharya Jadunath. He literally looked a man 
of the mind. I# his writings there was no gush, 
rhetorical padding, no digression and no anachro- 
nism of ludicrous absurdity . He had no time for 
gossiping stories and g gasconading traditions, His 
_ critical analysis was of a devastating type. Both 
his personal bearings and writings indicate the 
high character of the man—a realist, a: stoic with 
& supreme intellectual detachment. From his 
earliest years he had obviously fixed » standard, 
far tuo high for the present day intellectual 
vacuum, plagiaristic research and history made 
to order. There was an encyclopaedic charae- 
ter about his personality and works. 


_ He was an eternal student. Books and old 
manuscripts were his passion. How many could 
‘carry on research on a subject for 50 years as 
he did on Aurangzeb? But the spirit of research 
did not- crush the man in him, rather he imbibed 
an insight with which he could interpret 
historival facts for the future. With him it was 
not merely picking the bones from oblivion and 
setting them to a shape but he breathed life into 
the bones and interpreted the past to the future 
with an oracle’s wisdom. If any one had read 
his volumes on Aurangzeb or on Shivaji criti- 
cally he would have known why Jadunath in the 
last few years had been more or less silent and 
‘ had been writing occasionally with a pgophetic 
vision about the present trends in India. 

The greatness of his genius can only be 
realised from a survey of the conditions amidst 
which he rose to be the father of historical 
research in India. He spent a fortune in wor- 
shipping the Muse of history, acquiring books, 
manurcripts, photo-stats from all parts of the 
world and traiming up studeypts at his cost. For 
researches in mediaeval India he learnt Persian 
and for studying Shivaji he learnt Marathi and 
_ other languages. He had not only to go to the 
original sources but like a ruthless jeweller who 


‘French, Portuguese, English, Persian, 


would aot hesitate to spurn a base ornament he 
would seject spurious documents acquired at a 
great cost without the least idea of the sources 
from where the documents had come. If one 
would only read the analysis of the bibliography 
he has appended to his monumental works on 
Shivaji or Aurangzeb one would be _ literally 
overwhelmed, by the list of the sources in 
Sanskrit 
and Marathi. The last time I met: Jadunath in 
Caleucta he bitterly observed that doctorates 
were being liberally strewn by the Universities 
even when the research-workers have no know- 
ledge of the language in which the original 
sources of his subject are. 

Among his monumental works mention 
should particularly be made of the five volumes 
on Awrangzeb, Studies on Mughal Administra- 
tion and Mughal India, India through. the Ages 
and Fall of the Mughal Empire, Any one of 
them is adequate to commemorate the author 
for generations. Apart from his historical re-. 
searches Jadunath was a literary critic. He was 
a brilliant witer in Bengali and took an.active 
interest in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. The 
present generation may not know that long be- 
fore Tagore had won the Nobel Prize for his 
Gitanjalt, Jadunath had introduced Tagore  to- 
the English-knowing world by translating many 
of his writings. 

Reminiscences spread over 38 years crowd 
on the memory. Very few people know that 
within Lis rough exterior he had the soft mother’s 
heart. He was extremely reserved and almost 
curt to any one who would waste his time but 
at the same time his large-heartedness knew no 
limits. But he never allowed his kindness -to go 
astray. There was an occasion when after try- 
ing a research scholar for about a year during 
which period the scholar was living in his house 
as a family member Jadunath asked him not to 
come baek after the summer vacation because 
he thought the student did not have a research © 
scholar’s cut. But at the same time Jadunath 
gave him some money unobtrusively to tide over 
the present difficulties. If once he came to like 
a student or a friend his house was the second 
home for that man. When he lived in Cuttack 
and Patna his house always had five or six 
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scholars and students sharing food with Nim and 
working on their own. Like a typical patriarch 
he would preside on the meals and carrygon con- 
versation on all possible topics. There was no 


reserve then. If he was inexplicably cold occa- 


sionally that was due to his pre-occupations or 
to the various family misfortunes that he had 
throughout his long life. It is indeed a tragedy 
that this great man had a series of domestic 
bereavements. Last year I had an occasion to 
see Sir Jadunath immediately after one of his 
great bereavements but the way I was received 
in the old affectionate but«reserved manner and 
Jadunath plunging into academic discussions [| 
could not possibly refer to his bereavement. He 
would not like others know the effects of his per- 
sonal tragedies. The more sorrow ‘he had the 
greater keenness he showed for his work. The 
sorrows -deepened his intellectual detachment 
that he always had and he appeared satisfied 
with a self-inflicted banishment. But his. very 
silence proved how much he valued what he 
loved. Life’s -tempests had waxed and waned 
with him but he appeared to be at peace out- 
side although God knows what full tides that 
silence might have borne. .. 


* 
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Bihar was his home for decades. The Bihar 
Research Society, the Patna University, the 
Suhrid Parishad and various other institutions 
here were shaped by him. His students will all 
say that a like of him is not to be seen. It al- 
most looks that God destroyed the mould he 
was shaped in. 

The flame-has burnt out. Sir Jadunath’s 
works remain reminding us that the source of 
light could always be tapped if one has the men- 
tal equipments. But to those who had the priv!- 
lege of knowing him intimately the personal 
void can never be filled up. The curious mix- 
ture that he was, scared others but not? those 
whom he loved. I never knew the largeness of 
his heart till he advised me 36 years ago to come 
over to Patng for fruther studies after my 
graduation from Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. I 
was just one of his thousands of students. After 
staying in his house for a few days when I 
wanted to shift to a hostel the great man lite- 
rally had burst on me and asked me if I was 
inconvenienced in his house. That settled the 
matter and I. lived with him as one of his family. 
That was Sir Jadunath the man. 


(Broadcast from A,I.R., Patna on 24.5.68). 7 








THE NEW COMMONWEALTH AND INDIA 
By Pror. GOPI RAMAN RAUT, m.a 


Tus Commonwealth of Nations or the New 
Commonwealth is merely a name signifying an 
association of states free to agree and act as they 
choose, a unique phenomenon the like of which 
has never existed. The purpose and ideals of 
this association are shrouded in mystery. It is 
neither a treaty, nor a regional body nor a con- 
federation. Members can secede at will from 
this association. 

India’s membership of the Commonwealth 
is, however, a matter of serious study, in so far 
as the present Government is insistingly conti- 
nuing as one of its members, the others being 
the U.K., the leading partner, Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and the Union of South Africa. 

The history of the Commonwealth is 
interesting in the sense that it has not been 
rigid but amazingly adaptable to the changing 
circumstances. A hundred years ago the term 
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‘commonwealth’ meant public good (common 
weal). In another sense it signified a state, 
e.g., the commonwealth of England, more parti- 
eularly a form of government in which the 
general public had a_ direct voice. As some ol 
the colonies of the British Empire rose to be 
self-governing’ dominions within the British 
Empire, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
began to develop. During World War [ the 
dominions fought on the side of Britain, and 
signed the Treaty of Versailles as equals. 

Mainly due to the efforts of statesmen like 
Gen. Smuts of South Africa, and Lloyd George., 
the Prime Minister of Britain, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations came into effect in 1917. 

In 1925, it was explicitly mentioned that the 
Dominion governments were free to pursue their 

own foreign policy and could make treaties as 
independent states. The status of the Domi- 


nions in the Commonwealth was defined in the 
® 
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- Imperial Conference in 1926 in the following 

words: 

“Great Britain and the Dominions are 
autonomous communities within the British 
impire, equal in status and in no way sub- 
ordinate to each other in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

This was subsequently embodied in the 
famous Statute of Westminister in 1931. The 
associated self-governing communities of the 
British°Empire were thus free to act as they 
liked in their domestic and foreign affairs. But 
the British Crown was the “golden link” bind- 
ing them together, and they all owed allegiance 
to it. Another landmark in the evolution of the 
concept of Commonwealth was in 1987 when 
Ireland declared herself a sovereign indepen- 
dent democratic state. Allegiance to the British 
Crown was not taken seriously by the U.K. 

But a change in the nomenclature of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations occured with 
the independence of India. A wholly new situa- 
tion arose as India was pledged to sovereign 
democratic ‘republicanism and had different 
historical traditions and culture. The U.K. 
Government was keenly desirous of keeping 
India associated with the Commoriwealth, As 
regards India’s association with it the Indian 
National Congress resolved in its Jaipur session 
In 1948 as follows: 

“In view of the attainment of complete 
independence and the establishment of the 
Republie of India, which will symbolise that 
independence and give to India the status 
among the nations of the world that is her 

rightful due, the present association with the 
U.K. and the Commonwealth of Nations 
_will necessarily have to change. India, how- 
ever, desires to maintain all such links with 
other countries as do not come in the way of 
her freedom of action and independence, and 
‘the Congress would welcome her free associa- 
tion with the independent nations of the 
Commonwealth for their éommon weal and 
the promotion of world peace.” 

Subsequently, a conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers was held in April 1949 

in London, and a formula was found out to 
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accomodtite the sovereign republican state of 
Indig in she Commonwealth. The Joint Declara- 
tion at the conclusion of the said conference 


defined the position of India vis-a-vis the 
Commonwealth in the following words: 
“The Government of India have, how- 


ever, declared and affirmed India’s desire te 
continue her full membership of the Com- 
nwealth of Nations and her acceptance oi 
the King as the symbol of the free association 
of the independent nations and as such the 
Head of the Commonwealth.” 

Thus the British Commonwealth imper- 
ceptibly changed itself into the Commonwealth 
of Nations. There was now no question of any 
allegiance to the Crown as it had been under the 
resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
quoted above. The Queen has no function in 
relation to India; she is merely a symbolical 
head. Nothing is done here in her name. Be- 
sides, membership does not mean that India 
accepts all or any of the policies of the member 
states. It does not come in the way of her inde- 
pendent foreign policy. It is not a treaty binding 
her. Thus it does not in any way impinge upou 
her sovereignty or upon her republicanism. 

Before examining some of the issues involved 
in India’s association with the Commonwealth, 
it may not be out of place to point out io an 
intriguing speech of Sir David Eccles, President 
of the Board of Trade on June 7, 1957 in Paris 
in connection with European free trade area 
proposals: 

“Our deepest roots: are there in that 
unique family of free nations and colonies on 
their way to freedom. The Queen is our- 
Head. We are united by our loyalty to Her 
Majesty, by our principles of Parliamentary 
government, by our legal system and by trade 
arrangements we have built up over many 
years. We see in the Commonwealth “how 
many different races and territories in diffe- 
rent stages of development can work together 
for common purposes.” (Italics ours)— 
Commonwealth Survey, Vol. III, No. 18, 
p. 577. 

This is from a speech made by a cabinet mem- 
ber and published in an official publication of 
the U.K.- government. His reference to loyalty 
of member states to Her Majesty might be due 
to his obsession, but statements like these 
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tiust not be lightly brushed aside, for ghey are 
derogatory to our sense of national pride and 
tend to a denial of the republican character of 
our Constitution. ; 

The manner in which India was hurried in- 
to the Commonwealth cannot be called proper 
or justifiable. The Constituent Assembly of 
India was asked by the piloting leaders to ratify 
India’s’ membership of the Commonwealth, and 
it did so on May 17, 1949. But this could have 
reasonably been postponed till the new Indian 
Parliament, elected by universal suffrage, would 
have considered it. 

Besides, it cannot be claimed that this 
association was in keeping with the pledges and 
ideals of the Congress itself. Sri Nehru, presid- 
ing over the Lahore session of the Congress, 
1828, had stated: | 

“Independence for us ‘means complete 
freedom from British dommation and Bri- 
tish Imperialism. . . . India could never be 
an equal member of the Commonwealth, un- 
less Imperialism and all that it implies is 

discarded.” Again, since January 26, 1930 

‘ our annual Independence Day pledge had 
included the following:—‘We believe there- 
forc, that India must sever the British con- 
nection and attain Purna Swaraj or Com- 
plete Independence.” 

“One may argue that we were against Domi- 
nion status and not the Commonwealth. But 
how could it be accepted that British “Imperia- 
lism and all that it implies” has been discarded 
to-day, least in 1949 when India entered the 
Cominonwealth? 

There is then the question of the headship 
of this new Commonwealth. The British King 
or Queen has been acknowledged as the symboli- 
cal head, The capital ‘Head’ in the Prime 
Ministers’ declaration is worth noting. It gives 
somewhat undue importance to the status of the 
British monarch for all the members. And was, 
after all, any head even symbolical, needed for 
all of them? A head would have been needed if 
it were a federal or confederal structure, an 
imperial organisation, or a constitutional entity. 
The Commonwealth being none of these, the 
headship of the British king or queen was not 
at all necessary at least in the case of India. 
How can India, having thrown off princely order 
in her Constitution, reconcile herself to the head- 
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ship of the British hereditary monarch? Even 
though there is no legal or constitutional flaw in 
it, it has an aclverse psychological effect on 
Indian feelings. 

Much has been and is being said of the 
“silken bond which is invisible but nonetheless 
strong” subsisting between the different countries 
of the Ccmmonwealth. No pains have been 
spared to placate the “common tradition of 
parliamentary democracy,” the Rule of Law, 
with its fundamental principles of trial by jury 
and independent judiciary, and the use of Eng- 
lish language. It is also pointed out that many 
of the parliamentary procedure obtaining in Bri- 
tish Parliament are common to all the members, 
the judgements given on legal points in onc 
country are often quoted in another, and that 
legal training is almost the same in all of them. 
To strengthen this so-called link, the. Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association has been 
formed to arrange visits and conferences and 
courses oz instruction for the officers of all the 
parliaments. All this being said, there is nothing 
referred to above, which is not being practised 
in one democratic country or another, such as 
the U.S.A., France, Switzerland, Burma ctc. 
And in spite of all this, how can the strict stipu- 
lation of.only a Muslim Governor-General in the 
Pakistan Constitution, the religious bias there, 
the ‘apartheid’ policy of the South African 
government, etc., be reconciled to secular demo- 
cracy avowed by those who flaunt the ‘silken 
bond?’ It is not meant here to deny wholesale 
the eommon features, but to show the incon- 
gruities and basic differences that are many. 
Indeed it the ‘silken bond’ would have been 
‘strong,’ the Commonwealth could not have been 
so loose a structure as ib is. The metaphysics of 
unity has been given undue importance. 

Attempts have been made to “over-empha- 
size economic advantages accruing from it and 
its political value. On the other side bitter cri- 
tics have complained of the alleged domination 
of British Imperialism over Indian economy. 
Without going into the details of the controversy 
it is proposed here to mention some of the facts 
in brief. The econémic significance of India’s 
association should not be wholly ignored. Bri- 
tain has been our principal trading partner and 
by far the largest investor in various industries 
and plantations. India Hes in the Sterling Bloc 
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area. Tne following figures illustrate the posi- 
tion of British trade with India: 
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Besides, there is the Colombo Plan which 
undertakes to give financial and technical help 
to the under-developed countries. 

=lowever, India is in trade deficit with Bri- 
tain. There are other substantial trading 
partrers also, viz., the U.S.A., W. Germany, 
Japan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Italy, Saudi 
Arabia, Czechoslovakia, China, the U.S.S.R. 
eté. The Colombo Plan itself is not limited to 
the Commonwealth countries but includes Cam- 
bodia, Burma, Japan, the Philippines, etc. India, 


~ Pact, which threaten the freedom and 
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too, could have reaped advantages from the Plan ° 
without, being in the Commonwealth. Lastly, 
Britain herself faces balance of payments diffi- 
culties,* and, hence, we may not expect any 
substantial financial aid from her. We will have 
to seek other sources. / 

A consideration of the political aspect of 
the association reveals many obnoxious features. ° 
Of course, there are Indians in British  terri- 
tories such as Fiji, Mauritius, Hast Africa etc., 
and if we were to leave the Commonwealth the 
problem .of their nationality would arise. But 
political divergences are many. Australig and 
New Zealand are mostly European in outlook 
on many matters. India was not informed of 
the British action against Egypt even as a 
courtesy. - Indian prestige was no doubt en- 
hanced due to her vehement denunciation of the 
agression, but it cannot be said that agression 
was halted on account of, her being in the Com- 
monwealth. Britain, Pakistan, Australia, etc., 
are members of the SEATO and the Baghdad 
security 
of Afro-Asian nations. British attitude towards 
the Kashmir issue’ has been lamentably biased 
against India. The question of Indian and Pak 
nationals in South Africa is not being resolved. 
The intransigence of the South African govern- 
ment and the open support of Britain to it im 
the U.N. bears ample testimony to the invidi- | 
ous racial policy of the die-hard imperialists. 
Britain is supporting colonialism in Algeria, and 
ig perpetrating atrocities in Cyprus and Kenya. . 

A great publicity was once given to the 
goodwill “shown by Britain at the return of the 
relics of Sariputta and Moggalan. But what 
about the question of the India Office Library, 
possessing highly valuable materials belonging 
to India, which has not yet been resolved? 
India’s association with the Commonwealth is 
thus anomalous. 

One may ask, as to why we should break 
this tenuous link when there are already so 
many braaches in the world to-day. Well, leav- 
ing the Commonwealth can in no way be treated 
as a breach. Ireland, the nearest neighbour of 
Britain, left it in 1949. She lost nothing, and 
Britain is not unfriendly to her. Our neighbour 
Burma is not in it and she is not in any dis- 
advantageous position. 
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REFORMATION 


By Pror. CHUNILAL CHAKRAVORTY, M.A, 
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The most interesting feature of Calvmism 
was that though its initiator preferred passivic 
obedience to resistance, nonetheless, as from 
the beginning it had to side with the mercantile 
interests of commercially advanced countries, the 
doctrine underwent gradual changes commen- 
surate with the historical disvelopment of such 
individual countries. Although the céntralised 
monarchy, at one stage, xcceived the support of 
the protestants because it ensured peace and 
order that was essential to efficient and un- 
hindered economic pursuit, yet wherever the 
monarchs attempted to become absolute and 
disregarded the interest and aspirations of the 
mercantile class, Calvinism stood as the defender 
of democracy and individual rights. 


In this connection it is pertinent to examine 
the contention of Max’ Weber, which has been 
developed in his great scholarly work, The Pro- 
testant Ethics and the Spint of Capitalism. 
Weber had endeavoured to prove that capitalism 
in minor form had always been there. EE could 
not release its force fully and assume its social 
predominance until Calvinism provided the 
spiritual material. Therefore capitalism was the 
social counterpart of Calvinism. But subsequent 
' facts will prove the weakness of this one-sided 

argument, R. H. Tawny argues: : 


“Tt (Calvinism) varied from period to 
period and country to country, with differ- 
ences of economic conditions, social tradi- 
tions and political environment. It looked 
to the past, as well as to the future. If in 
some of its phases it was on the side of 
change, in others it was conservative. The 
Calvinism which fought the English Civil 
War, still more the Calvinism which won the 
uneasy toleration at the Revolution, was not 
that of its founder. 


“There was action and reaction, and 


while puritan§sm helptid ig mould the social 
order, it was, In its turn, moulded by it.” 


It is necessary now to examine briefly the 
progress of tH» Protestant movement in major 
important European countries. Lutheranism, 
after its initial success in Germany fell into. 4 
torpor. Calvinism with its rigour, crusading zeal, 
military discipline and unflinching support to 
the cause of the bourgeoisie provided appropri- 
ate spirit and strength against the onslaughts 
of the powers of th counter-Reformation. 
England, the first country to revolt against the 
Roman Church, made a complete breach under 
Henry VIII. As a result of the Peasant’s Revolt 
and the War of the Roses, the feudal foundation 
of the society had been violently shaken giving 
way to the middle class, which ushered in an age 
of commercial prosperity in the country. The 
Tudor monarchy chiefly counted on their support. 
The Protestants also lent their support unequivo- 
cally to Tudor despotism as long ‘as it did not 
threaten or interfere with the freedom of com- 
merce of the bourgeoisie. The measures of 
Henry VIII regarding the dissolution of monas- 
teries anc other steps taken to effect the breach 
with Rome could be carried on smoothly chiefly 
because the middle class had consented to it. 
This breach also involved that some day or other 
England would come at loggerheads with 
Spain which then controlled the trade of the 
New World and the West Indies. The English 
merchants were eagerly waiting for the oppor- 
tunities to have their share in the trade of the 
New World and the opportunities offered itself 
during the reign of Elizabeth after the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. In the wake of 
it the contest for the supremacy in the New 
World grew more eintense and the pirate-like 
activities of Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh recived 
active and throaty support from the Crown and 


See Ne aE ARETE te NETS tlre a SORT SEE 
15. R. H. Tawny in the foreword to the Pro- 
testant Ethics and the Spirit of Capiatalism. 
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the merchant-middle class. With regard to the 
internal religious policy the so-called middle 
course that was being followed by Henry VIT 
and Elizibeth with a view to consolidate their 
position, could not: stand the  vujlimate test of 
time. The efforts of the ‘Tudors to keep the 
Parliament in good humour by adopting deceittul 
manoeuvre could not have been a permanent 
feature. With the removal of all danger from 
without and within, the Parlianfent-rose its head 
ant opposed Elizabeth on the monopoly ques- 
tion, for it had interfered with the freedom of 
commerce of many in favour of a_ privileged 
few. The prbolems which the Tudor monarchs 
did not solve, but only kept in abeyance, assumed 
a formidable proportion curing the Stuart 
monarchy. ‘Thi, bourgeoisie must have their 
unfettered rights and if thy monarchs pave the 
way, well and good, or else the very legitimacy 
of the monarchy must be brought under fire. 
The nascent capitalist development could not 
b ‘and must not be thwartel. The Stuart 
monarchs attemptel to do the impossible and 
hiunce came in headlong collision with the 
middle class. Calvinism found its way into 
Eneland and the Puritan movi ment began. 
The Puritans becamy the spearhead of the 
revolution which broke out in England in 1642, 
chopped off the hicad of Charles I in 1649 and 
established, a commonwealth undir Oliver 
Cromwell, that would guarantee all opportuni- 
ties to the commercial inter’sts of the bour- 
geolsie by harnessing the state machineries 
favourably. Up to this point their zeal for 
freedom, rights and liberties reached the high 
watermark. But as soon as the Republican 
clements of the army advance) claims so as to 
extend these democratic rights to th: lowest 
elements of the society, the same people turned 
conservative and ultimately helpe’, the _ resto- 
ration. 


In Holland the movement initially took the 
shape of a national struggle against the Spanish 
domination and interference in her domestic 
affairs. But innately it was a struggle of a 
commercial nation whose interest was jeopar- 
dised by a foreign king. When the General 
of Philip II, Alva, carried his persecution too 
far and throttled the commerdy of the country 
by Imposing extortionate taxes, the liberation 
struggle became more intense and the bour- 
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geoisie gthixw their cntire support to liquidate 
the stjanglechald of Spain. In this they 
principally obtained support from England. ° 
Perhaps thiy also looked farther an cherished 
hope «0 have their share in the Spanish colonies 
in some future date. Calvinism found a 
fertile ground for their preachings. The 
doctrine of passive resistance and pre-destina- 
tion were construed to suit tho, interests of 
the bourgeoisie. Althusias and Grotius pro- 
pounded anti-Royalist theories. In 1581, the 
States General, in the Act of Abjuration, re- 
nounced their allegiance to Philip II with the 
assertion: — 

“All mankind know that a prince 16 
appointed by God to cherish his subjects, even 
as a shepherd to guard his sheep. When, there- 
fore, the prince does not fulfil his duty as protec- 
tor, when he oppresses his subjects, destroys their 
ancient liberties, and treats them as_ slaves, 
he is to be considered, not as a. prince, but a 
tyrant.”17 

Sc, after a long-drawn struggle they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the enemy and forming a 
Republic which obtained the sanction of the 
powers of the Treaty of Westphalia and by the 
17th century not only founded the strong basis 


of a zommercial country, but also started 
expanding her markets by acquiring colonies 
which brought kyr in a heaclong collision, 


with har one-time ally—England. 


In France thc movement assumed a some- 
what different form and the success of the 
bourgeoisie was not as easy as it was in England 
or in Holland. One of the chief causes was 
that the monarchy was stitepe; in reaction and 
yet had to depend on the feudal aristocracy. 
Catherine de Medici tried to increase her 
autocratic power by playing off the Guises 
against the Bourbons. She did not side with 
cither thereby failing to gather any strong 
force bahind the monarchy. Nevertheless at 
heart she was a Catholic and aspired to crush 
the power of the Protestants not only at home 
but even abroazh with the help of Philip I of 
Spain. Yet commircialism was trying to 
develop itself in France. The energetic Hugue- 
nots were the pioneers and leaders of com- . 


17. Quoted in The History of Political Theories 
hy Sabine. Sg 
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merce and industries. They must algo have 
some share in the Government which Catherine 
was not ready to cencede.Wh.mn Cgtherine 
summoned the States General the “third 
estate” put forward revolutionary demands of, 
constitutional reforms, confiscation of church. 
property for secular use, etc. The third estate- 
was principally the elected representative of 
the municipal oligarchy. The country natur-- 
ally got involved in intermittent civil strifes 
which climaxed in the massacre of St.  Bar- 
tholomew that swept away the lives of 20,000 
Huguenots. The persecution instead of stifling 
the spirit of the Hugurnots. rather intensified 
their crusading zeal. One important effect of 
the massacre was tha birth of the Politique 
which pleaded toleration. Another fact was 
that the Huguenot mowment which had 
hitherto been in alliance with local nobilities 
has now completely dissociated itself from feudai 
attachmyint: for most of the nobles either have 
fallen or abjured their faith. “The import- 
ancis of the bourgeoisie and their ministers 
consequently increased and under their ‘influ- 
.ence republican ideas had become more promi- 


ment.”75 Francis Hotman wrote Franco 
_ Gallia in which he developsd the theory of 


el.ctive monarchy governed through the peoplt 
and for the people. Theodor, Beza wrote in 
Vindiciae Contratyrannos in 1579: 


“The king was made subject to law. He 
should be the watchdog of the people’s interest: 
for, he is the representative of the people. 
The king is accountabh. to law for hig every 
act.” Here it should be v.membered that 
the spirit of Vindicia was not democratic but 
aristocratic. It did not seek popular repre- 
sentation, but of the corporation. 


The fundamental question was, therefore, 
that bourgeoisie capitalism must thrive. It 
might not have an easy victory:but it must 
ultimately win. It could not initially take a 
total national character, because unlike England, 
fsualish was still a formidable “force. “It 
was a great weakness of the Huguenots, that 
they were in general on the side of local privi- 
leges and against the king.”!® The observation 





18. Johnson: Hurope in the 16th Century. 
19. Sabine: A History of Political’ Thebrics, 
Pe SIV. ~ 
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ig appropriate.’ But it was equally appro- 
priate in 16th century France under 4 
succession of Catholic monarchs who, although 
endeavoured, to incr’ase their power at the cost 
of feudal privileges, nevertheless always pre- 
served thi: feudal character of the society and 
its economy. Hience it was impossible for 
the Huguenots to lend support to such 
monarchs. But whenever any monarch, be he a 
Catholic, actually tried to bring about the unity 
of the country and adopted progressive €cono- 
mic measurns, the Huguenots were always 
agreeable to support. Thy supported catholic 
Henry IV because of the reforms of Sully. 
Richelieu could take away their local privilege. 
and maintain peace, because he had conceded to 
their commercial aspirations. Even during the 
war of Frondes, they did not ally with the nobles 
but peacefully pursued their commercial activi- 
ties. They were the staunchest supporters of the 
Government of Louis XIV because of the Re- 
forms of Colbert. Had not Louis in later date, 
turng] a bigot aNd aspired to become the Holy 
Roman Emperor, by waging continual wars, 
thereby wasting the resources of th country, 
if he did not revoke the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 an persecuted the Huguenots, France: 
might haw; been spared the bourgeoisie revolu- 
tion of 1789 that establishtd the delayed c&pi- 
talist institutions in France. 


In this brief survey, at.mpt has been made 
to show the general trend of scvio-cconomic 
development that started its career in the 16th 
century and its relation with tha Protestant 
teaching that has supplied th theoretical 
weapon in the hands of tha bourgeoisie. “Such 
teachings, whatever was its theoretical merits 
or defects, was admirably designed to liberate 
economic energies, and to weld into g disciplined 
social force, the rising bourgtoisie.* 


No ideology can perform ‘any social func- 
tion if it does not voice the demands and aspi- 
rations of the creative forces of the society. At 
the same time the ideology must be sufficiently 
elastic to adapt itself to the developing trend 
of the rising social forces. Therefore, though 
it influences the movement, yet at the same 
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time, is influenced by it. It is the interaction 
of the conscious and the unconscious. The con- 
scious aspects of Lutheranism aimed at maintain- 
ing the feudal structure of the society angi. reli- 
gion, minus its corruption. But the uncon- 
scious aspects released the forces of revolution 
for which Luther was least prepared. Therefore, 
whereas Lutheranism created.a rift in the 
German Empire, it could not, af the same time, 
invigorate or open a new vista before the indi- 
genous bourgeoisie who, as a result failed to 
take the destiny of the country in théir hands. 
But jin other parts of Europe the onward march 
of the bourgeoisie could not be checked. 
Celvinism not only lent unflinchig support to the 
bourgeoisie institutions, but also adopted its 
doctrine of pre-destination and collectivist- 
dictatorship in favour of direct action, initia- 
tive and individualism. After winding its 
initial victories in commercially advanced 
countries, it had to prove its inner sin Neth in 
the decisive struggle against the forces of the 
eounter-Reformation inthe Thirty Years War. 
The issu was principally, which should have 
its sway—old forces or new? Ultimately the 
latter triumphed. Ther:after in the treaty of 
Westphalia tho religious questions had to be 
compromised in favour of the heretics. Now 
natiOnalism as an important factor in politics 
mzde its definite appearance. With the passage 
of time the religious issuss receded into. th® 
background and gradually detached itself from 
actively interfering with a secular affairs. Capi- 
talism started tts unhindered and relatively ide- 
pendent historic journey. Now Nationalism came 
to supply the spirit to the nations of Europe 


who have set thcir goal of . accomplishing 
capitalistic developmint of their respective 
countries. The history of the 17th ccntury and 
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18th céntury Europ; had principally been the 
history ‘of asserting the bourgeois leadership and 
the premotion of thiir econemic interests 
even at thn cost of other countries. Cut of 


this emerged another political phenomenon— 
struggle for colonies which would serve them 


in both ways, as market to buy raw materials 
at a cheap rate and at thy same time sell thejr 
finished products at a higher pric. By the 19th 
century the colonial rivalry reached its peak- 
point out of which England came out as_ the 
strongest capitalist and colonial power. 


The bourgeoisie today seem to have 
reached the end of mission. Now, this one- 
time progressive and revolutionary force has 
become conservative. Internally they oppress 
and exploit the labour, put down the modern 
heresy with same ardour as it was done by 
the Jesuits in the d6th Century. Externally they 
suppress the liberation movements of the 
colonies. As theoretical justifications to their 
oppressive actions, they even revive religious 
dogmas mixed with doses of pseudo-scientific 
easuistry to prove the immutable natur, of . 
their ordrr in which some are pre-destined to 
work and suffer, while some to guide and enjoy: 
and blinded by narrow selfish interests, these 
people forget the past. But if the past is the | 
exampler of the future, if in our brief 
examination we have found a trend of historical 
development, then of course, this seemingly: 
universal and immutable order .of the bourg%ois 
world is sure to maka way for new social 
forces. Amd in this historic march a suitable 
theoretical guise like that of Calvinism has not 
been found wanting. 


(Concluded) 
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_ Tur story of fish and the fish-god appears to be 
interesting when we find that there is a strange 
note of oneness and commonness behind it 
through the different parts of the world. The 
worship of the fish is one of the most ancient 
religions. The idea of worshipping this ‘ever 
open-eyed creature of scales and fins’ might have 
originated in a strange but very possible way; 
when lands began to be created out of and at 
the expense of the vast sea, and in which the 
principal means of transit were the rivers and 
the canals, the fish inhabiting the sea and the 
rivers became an object of veneration to the in- 
dwellers of the lands. Thus the fish, as the lord 
of the waters occupied an important place in the 
‘veligions and mythological conceptions. Thus 
again the god Ea of Erudu became one of the 

most famous gods of the Babylonians and the 
Oannes in the form of a fish became very popu- 
lar among the peoples of Greece. Fish was 
chosen in some countries as the symbol of vigour, 
endurance, perseverance and power and in some 
as the symbol of great potency and supreme 
sanctity. 

From the dawn of human civilization fish- 
worship was common in different parts of the 
globe like Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, America, 
China, Japan and Europe and other places. Fish 
has always played an important role in objects 
of art and crafts and sculpture which are so 
much closely related to different religions. In 
Egypt the fish is associated with the great god- 
dess Isis—the wife of Osiris and the mother of 
Horus. Sometimes the Semitic races of Egypt 
gave this creature of the seas and rivers a phallic 
symbol: this fact may be due to its relation 
to fertility, fecundity and reproduction. In 
Mesopotamia extensive use of fish motive was 
made on seals and palace-walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace at Kouyanjik and on a_ cylinder-seal 
where we find a erab effectually pressing its 
nippers into the body of a luckless woman. In 
Mesopotamia, like other places, fish was un- 
doubtedly used for food from the earliest times; 
one of the reforms introduced by Urukagina, a 
king of the Ist dynasty of Lagash, was ‘the 


deprivation from office of the extortionate 
fishery inspectors.’ 
af ee 


FISH AND ‘F'SH-COD IN ART AND SCULPTURE 
: By AMAL SARKAR, M 


of cube (British Museum No. 92611) 


M.A., LL.B. 


Some very interesting terra-cotta figures 
from Assyria representing the Fish-god, Dagan, 
are preserved in the British Museum. A fish- 
god sculptured in relief was discovered in Assy- 
ria and Babylonia. The Dagan-cult had  pos- 
sibly found its origin in the alluvial centres of 
civilization in the extreme south of Babylonia, 
where the water was an all-important factor 
for gocd or ill. From Babylonia again a four- 
sided block of clay forming an elongated kind 
dating 
about 2100 B.C., has been found and it is 
inscribed with lists of the names of fish, birds, 
plants, stones and garments. According to 





Fish motif in Bharut (2nd century B.C.) 


some philologists the Hebrews have derived the 
word for fish, spelled variously ‘dg,’ ‘dag,’ or 
‘deog,’ which is believed to have come from the 
Sanskrit word ‘de’ or ‘deo’ and ‘ag’ or ‘ab, words 
that are allied to the solar ‘ak’ and ‘aqu,’ mean- 
ing water. Then fpllowing the common habit of 
early peoples reading a word cither from left 
to right or from right to left, the word ‘God’ as — 
‘Good One’ has been evolved. The Talmudic 
Messiah also was called Dag and had a fish for 
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his attribute. In the same way the Syrian Sun- 


| God, Baal, wears a ‘skin of fish.’ 


_ 


in Greece, Poseidon, the god of the sea and 
of the watery element, rides a dolphin. The 
dolphin motive is commonly found on Greek 
and Roman coins. The people of ancient 
Greeee used to call the dolphin as the ‘Philan- 
thropist’ because to them the dolphin was the 
‘friend’ of man and the ‘saviour’ of wrecked 
ships. In fact, Christ the Safviour is called 
some‘imes as ‘The Fisher of Men.’ 





Piprawah casket with fish-handle (4th century B.C.) 


In China and Japan fish motif has been 
extensively used in art and sculpture from very 
early times. The Chinese people take fish as 
the symbol of energy and perseverance and 
among the piscinian species the carp is highly 
esteemed. The carp which through untiring 
zeal and zest is known to succeed ‘in leaping 
the waterfall and making the ascent of the 
river’ has become an example to the Chinese 
young:ters. The carp leaves the idea before 
the young mind that true life rests in sur- 
mounting all difficulties and trials of life. In 
China the precept of the carp is applied at the 
time ef the annual examinations for literary 
honours and those who succetd are referred to 
as “the fishes which have become transformed 
into dragons.” The painting of fish in China 
dates back to the early 7th century A.D. i.e., 
the period of the T’an dynasty. Among the 
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Japanese the fish motive became very popular 
during the middle of the 14th century A.D., 
although the idea of worshipping a fish-god is 
much @arlier. Subjects like ‘Taki Nabori,’ — 
‘Leaping the Waterfall’ ‘Shiesei no Kai’ 
and ‘Reading a Love-letter? are very common 
and popular in Japanese art and sculpture. 
All these subjects relate some aspects of fish. 
The last-named theme, 2.e., ‘Reading a Love- 
letter? is very interesting: ‘the composition is 
a rebus based upon the homophone of Koi, 
which may mean either ‘love or carp’; 
hence the woman who symbolizes love is 
made to ride the carp after the fashion of 
Kinko, a Chinese recluse and an expert in 
painting fishes. The Boys’ Festival is another 
interesting occassion in which fish plays a domi- 
nant part. In this festival every boy is re- 
presented with one fish-flag which is the symbol 
of courage and endurance. The military officials 
of Japan are always asked to eat of the carp 
at the time of going to war and other impor- 
tant occassions with the belief that by so do- 
ing they would imbibe the heroic qualities of 
the creature. The fish also appears in every 
temple of China and Japan in the shape of 
drums and gongs. Sometimes the twin-fishes 
are found in Japan among the Seven Appear- 
ences, which symbolize “Freedom from .Res- 
traint.’’ Kwanon, the feminine manifestation 
of the Indian Avolokitesvara, is frequently re- 
presented carrying a basket containing aq fish. 


In India fish has been respected from time 
immemorial and it is given high honour even to- 
day. On religious occassions like marriage cere- 
mony fish is represented as the symbol of ferti- 
lity and fecundity. In Hindu mythology Vishnu, 
the All-encompassing One, incarnated Himself 
in the form of a fish and saved mankind from 
the Deluge. Varuna, once the creator and ruler 
of the world and later the lord of the waters is 
associated with a Makar, a kind of fish combin- 
ing the body and tail of a fish and the legs and 
head of an antelope. Vishnu as Matsya Avatar 
is represented mostly as half man and half fish; 
in earlier sculptures he is shown as a mere fish. 
On the potteries of the second and the third 
millienium B.C., from the Indus Valley sites we 
can detect a number of fish motifs and the 
style is so much common with that of the other 
parts of the world that we struck with wonder 
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at this similarity, this strange commoniess and 
oneness. The same motif of 3000 B.C., ‘is again 
to be found in the Bharhut sculpture in the 
2nd century B.C., and again in the Rajput 
paintings of the 16th and the 17th centuries 
A.D. Thus we see that there remained always 
a continuity and ‘no-break’ in this motif. 
Another interesting specimen of the fish-motif is 
to be found in the crystal casket of the 4th cen- 
tury B.C., discovered by Samuel Peppy in 
Piprawah near Lumbini during the last decade 
of the 19th century. This bowl has two parts, 
the top is of fish motif sealed at both ends. The 
lustre and polish of this unique bowl of the 
Maurya period is a real wonder that human 
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hands can produce. The fish is quite a common 
motif in the art of the ancient Americans, the 
Peruvians, the Mayas, the Aztecs and the Mexi- 
cans. lis 

Fish, belonging to the oldest of totemic ani- 
mals, has been portrayed either as a means of 
representing some element associated with it or 
for the magical purpose of averting an évil. It 
has perhaps become an object of attraction to 
the artists of all ages partly because of its own 
grace and charm and partly because of the 
mysticism which surrounds its life and its in- 
habited world. The artists have truly found in- 
numerable graphie possibilities in the many 
modes of this natural element. 





ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NaAmep after Sir Asuotsh Mookerjee, the great 
Indian educationist, Asutosh Museum of Indian 
Art was opened in Calcutta in 1937. As the first 
University Museum in India it was intended to 
collect and preserve representations of different 
phases of Indian art with special emphasis on 
the art of Bengal. 

Implements of the stone age, in the shape of 
axes, found in Bankura, Bangarh and Tamluk, 
preserved here, carry the cultural history of 
Bengal to the remote past. A comprehensive 
collection of folk-art of Bengal and Orissa is a 
feature of this Museum—unique in India—on 
which special emphasis has been placed to show 
the unbroken continuity of Eastern Indian artis- 
tic tradition for the last two thousand years 
and more. 

The growth of the Asutosh Museum reveals, 
On the one hand, the rich potentiality of diffe- 
rent parts of India in antiquarian remains and 
art-treasures and, on the other, it illustrates how 
a museum can develop in this country without 
much financial assistance. 

The University has, in fact, during the last 
twenty years spent only about thirty thousand 
rupees on actual purchase and acquisition but 
the total value of the Museum collections ex- 
ceeds thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The Museum opened with 50 exhibits, the 
number going up to 1,228 at the end of 1937, and 
2,423 in 1938. By the middle of 1956, it swelled 
up to 13,000 pieces consisting of stone sculp- 
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tures, terra-cotta objects, paintings, folk-art 
objects, metal and ivory objects, wood carvings, 





A black stone representation of a Sudarshana Chakra 
encircling Vishnu dancing on Garuda. Sundarban, 
West Bengal (C. 11th aentury A.D.) 


painted book-covers, palm-leaf and paper 


manuscripts, gold ornantents, textiles, coins and 


4 





excavated antiquities. It is growing bigger still. 

Field collections and generous private bene- 
factions are the two pillars on which the 
- Museum mainly supports itself. A systematic 
scheme of collection specially in the districts of 
Bengal, in which several under-graduates and 
post-graduate students, teachers of schools and 
artists took part, at considerable personal sacri- 





(standing) 

crowned by a seated figure of Dhyani Buddha. 

Bronze. Habibpur, Dist. Barisal, E. Pakistan 
(C. 11th century A.D.) 


A metal image of Siva-Lokesvara 


fice, has yielded magnificent results. The Cura- 
tor has also succeeded, in the course-of his tours 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, gn securing unique 
objects of plastic and eraphic arts and in dis- 
covering little-known monuments. 


Excavation ACTIVITY 
Excavation of old historical sites is a regu- 
lar activity of the Musewn. As a result, its rich 
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| collectiongof antiquities has grown rapidly since 


1938, when excavations were at first started at 
Bangarh. .These excavations have thrown fresh 
light on the dark periods of the history of Ben- 
gal. Five successive strata, reaching down to 
the Sunga level (dst century B.C.) and reveal- 
ing numerous monuments, buildings and walls 
of the different periods were unearthed at Ban- 





Life-size figure of Gopala hiv on flute, 
carved out of a single log of wood. Cansat, 
Dt. Malda, W. Bengal (C. 15th century A.D.) 


garh, apart from numerous portable antiquities 
including some remarkable pieces of terra-cotta 
figures, inscribed seals and potteries and punch- 
marked silver coins and gold jewellery. Excava- 
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tions were also undertaken at Tilda (Midqapur) 
and Tamluk (a port site) in 1955. ‘ 





A female head. Terracota. Gupta period. Panna, 
Dist. Midnapur, West Bengal 


Besides, Chandraketugarh which was ex- 
cavated recently, is an ancient port city-site in 
24-Parganas, twenty-five miles only from Cal- 
cutta. Thirteen layers of human occupations 
were succesfully revealed here, the lowest one 
reaching down to pre-Maurya level. Antiqui- 
ties from Chandraketugarh range from the 
Maurya period up to the Gupta, in the shape 
of about one hundred punch-marked silver coins, 
Maurya, Sunga and  Kushan_ terra-cotta 
figurines of singular beauty, inscribed tablets 
in early Brahmi and Greek, Roman potteries, 
vases and Hellenistic figurines and rare 
gold coin of Chandragupta. Having extra- 
ordinary grace and _ loveliness, some of the 
early terra-cotta sculptures are among the most 
refined ever found in any part of the country. 

During the last three years about a dozen 
hitherto unknown ancient sites have been dis- 
covered the Museum within a radius of fifty 
miles of Calcutta forming a sort of garland 
around it; five in the district of Midnapur, five 
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in 24-Paraganas and two in Howrah. ‘They 
bear testimony to the feat that about two thou- 
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Avalokitesvara flanked by attendant deities. A 
painting from a Mahayana Buddhist text from* 
Nepal in the Eastern School style of Taranatha, 
From a Nepalese manuscript dated 1105 A.D. 


sand years ago, besides the great sea-port of 
Tamralipta, Gangetic Lower Bengal bordering 
on the sea was dotted with numerous cities and 
ports, and the Bidyadhari Channel was once 
a prosperous maritime highway for foreign com- 
merce. 


GENEROUS DONATIONS 


Among the valuable gifts to the Museum, 
undoubtedly, the most noteworthy are those of 
Bijay Singh Nahar consisting of almost the en- 


tire collection of his father, the late Puran 
Chand Nahar, containing more than 1,000 


pieces. The late Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra 
Sen also presented dis valuable collection of 
Bengali and Assamese art to the Museum. In 
1939, Biren Roy’s collection consisting of 1,500 
objects of Orissan art was secured by purchase, 
as also the Dutt collections of Mazilpur, which 
included some of the rarest stone-carvings from 
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A copper-plate engraving showing Vishnu seated on a chariot 
with a devotee in adoration. Sundarban. W. Bengal (1198 A.D.)) 


the Sundarbans belonging to the Pala and Sena with Vishnu seated on a chariot (dated 1198 
periods. Secured in 1955, the collections of the A.D.) and a bronze figure of Siva-Lokeswara 


late A. C. Gupta contain some priceless Rajput from Barisal (ce. 


and Pahari paintings and Nepalese bronzes. 


Before the establishment of the Asutosh 
Museum, rarely any art and archaeological 
museum-piece from Bengal was to be found 
dating earlier than the Gupta period or later 
than the mediaeval age. Now in less than twenty 
years’ time it is possible to study with the help 
of selective and comprehensive records at this 
Museum the artistic and cultural achievements 
of Bengal without any gap from at least the 
3rd ientury B.C. up to the modern times. 


Emphasis on Bengal art notwithstanding, 
some of the Museum objects, such as a remark- 
able copper-plate from Sundarbans, engraved 


llth century A.D.), have 
proved important source material for the study 
and development of South-East Asian art and 
iconography. Other unique specimens include a 
double-sided stone Chakra showing Vishnu as 
Nataraja from Sundarbans, and the earliest 
illuminated paper manuscript so far discovered 
in India in the shape of a Mahayana Buddhist 
text from Nepal dated 1105 A.D., with eight 
exquisitely painted figures of Buddhist divini- 
ties. | 

The Museum’s usefulness has been consider- 
ably enhanched by its guide lecture scheme, art 
appreciation course aNd a summer vacation 
course for the training of teachers and art 
lovers.—PIB, 





ANCIENT GLASS EXHIBITED AT U.S. MUSEUM 


Tre Ray Winfield Smith collection of biciass 
from the Ancient World,” the largest private 
collection of ancient glass in existence, was re- 
cently exhibited at the Natural History Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. Included in the collection were numerous 
objects of early Islamic glass, featuring items 
from Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, Lebanon and 
other eastern Mediterranean countries. 





This ewer of clear mold-blown glass was acquired 
in Tehran, Iran. Probably Persian, Sassanian period 
(7th-10th gentury A.D.) 


Mr. Smith spent 25 years assembling the 
collection, which begins in 1500 B.C., and ends 
in 1200 A.D. The exhibit revealed in a manner 
without parallel the infinite variety and extra- 
ordinary quality of ancient glass. It also 
demonstrated the great contribution that a dedi- 
cated collector and scholar has made to the 
knowledge of one of man’s relatively few basic 
materials. 


Arranged chronologically by period and 
area, the exhibit. traced the history of glass- 
making from the most ancient period known to 
man down through twenty-seven centuries of 
hollow-glass production. The objects were 


erouped by major historical periods and depicted 

clearly the four basic methods used in glass pro- 

duction. 
Examples of 


these four basic techniques 





This rare head is an example of early mold- 
pressing. Acquired in Cairo, Egypt. (First half 
of the 1st millennium B.C.) 


“sand- 
inflation 


—core-molding (commonly known as 
core’), abrasion, mold-pressing and 
—were included in each grouping. 

In the “sand-core” method a mold of sand 
or clay was placed on the end of a rod shaped in 
conformity with a vessel’s desired form. The 


rod was then immersed in molten glass, or im 


some cases the molten glass was poured or 

daubed over the core. Repeated heating of the 

vessel in a furnace would permit the addition of 
e 
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ANCIENT GLASS EXHIBITED AT U. 8S. 
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MUSEUM 48) 


o) 


Ray Winfield Smith, collector of the ancient glass exhibit, 
explains to a group of visitors the methods of glass-making 


used 


during the late Roman Empire 


handles and base, the shaping of rims and other well as large jars showing vertical seams where 


details, and the characteristic decoration usually 
found on “sand-core” objects. 





The mold-shaped lilac bowl. Acquired in Lebanon: 
(ist century B.C. to Ist century A.D.) 


$ 


Mold-pressing involved the use of an ex- 
terior mold of clay, with the vessel’s interior 


feshioned by other means, or the pouring or 
daubing of molten glass over an inverted inte- 
rior mold. 

Abrasion, or cutting of vessels from solid 
blocks of glass, involved the use of a revolving 
wheel. Examples of hemispherical bowls of al- 
most clear transparent glass were exhibited, as 

9 


sections of the Smithsopian 


the sides were joined. 





Transparent red glass plate from Persia 
(9th-1lth century A.D.) ed 


The technique of glass blowing, which began 


about two centuries before the Christian era, 
has dominated the art of glass-making ever since. 
Probably no three consecutive centuries (2nd 
century to lst century A.D., witnessed a greater 
industrial, expansion in the history of glass- 
making, for first-century glassware has been 
found throughout the ancient world. 

One of the most interesting and beautiful 
exhibit featured 
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objeets of Islamie glass, which covered the period, 
7th to 12th century A.D. Islamic artisans not 
only preserved all the classical traditions of 
glass-making, but contributed their own methods 
as well. 
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Transparent cup. Acquired in Iran. Possibly 
Persian (9th-12th century A.D.) 


Decorative - techniques were promoted in 
Islamic times with taste and imagination. Tool- 
ing (cutting) was widely used, not only to 
embellish vessels ornamentally, but also to 
fashion cufie inscriptions, section by section, by 
competent tooling—twin tubes surmounting a 
span of horses being a fine example of this 
method. 

Lustre-ware, considered the greatest contri- 
pution to decorative techniques in the history 
af glass-making, made its appearance during the 
Islamic period. This method involved the use 
cf silver compounds and other metallic oxides 
which, when applied to the surface dnd brought 
to a high temperature, resulted in brilliant 
colors ranging from golden shades through red- 


cish browns into deep purple. 
& 
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Isigmic artisans most certainly made use of 
scientiffe knowledge, for lustre-ware was pro- 
duced ky the same chemical processes used in 
glass-making today. Highlight of the exh!bit was 
a special case containing Islamic blown lustre- 





Twin tubés surmount a span of horses. Pre- 
Islamic or Islamig (6th-8th century A.D.) 


ware, especially lighted to bring out the beauti- 
ful colors. 

An example of fused mosaic, or millefiori 
technique, was a mold-pressed lilac bowl filled 


with purple and white spiral elements, This 
technique, practised in Islamic times, consisted 
of impressing multi-colored glass into molten _ 
mixtures before shaping. 

ther outstanding examples of Islamic 
glass featured were ointment bottles shaped in 
the form of a bird and a dolphin, molded beads, 
“sand-core” bottles, as pale green transparent 
ewer and a lustre cup. The last two were from 
Persia, where the art of ancient glass-making 
reached its zenith, as it did throughout the 
Islamic world, during those amazing five centu- 
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ENDEAN TAX SYSTEM 


By Prop. LAKSHMAN 


OBJECTIVES oF ‘TAXATION 
‘1 

TaxATion should not be considered as a mere 
source of revenue-collection and revenue gather- 
ing for the state. It is not to be regarded as a 
burden and an evil. The payment of a tax is to 
be considered as a necessary obligation Of citi- 
zenship. The tax system of a country is not 
only a revenue-earning measure and device but 
a powerful weapon to .wipe out the vast dis- 
parity of wealth and income that exists in our 
society to day. It is a measure through which 
public good and public welfare can be achieved 
and realised. It is to be regarded as an instru- 
ment of social change if the tax system leads to 
equitable distribution of wealth and income. It 
has a social purpose and aim. The tax system 
stands for social reconstruction and_ social 
change. But there are certain limits to the con- 
cept of taxation as a means to social change. 
Fundamental economic and social changes can 
not be brought about by fiscal measures only. 
Non-fiscal measures are also necessary for such 
fundamental changes. 

The tax system of a country is to be judged 
from the triple principles of equity in the distri- 
bution of tax burden, the productivity of the 
country and the economic effects thereof. The 
problem of incidence can determine the equity 
of the tax system. A sound tax system must be 
fair in its imeidence. All must pay the tax 
according to their capacity and ability. The 
twin principle of benefit and ability to pay 
must be taken into consideration in the. formula- 
tion of a tax policy. The purpose of a tax sys- 
tem is to secure rapid economic development 
and progress. Economic growth and progress 
must be regarded as a sine quo non, of a sound 
tax system. The aim of a tax system is cous- 
tructive. In a welfare state, the tax system is 
considered as an instrument of providing the 
greatest good to the greatest number. It is an 
instrument of bringing redistribution of wealth 
and income through publie expenditure policy. 
In fact, everyilyae depends upon the purposes 
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for which increased tax revenue is spent. An 
unWise expenditure policy will neutralise the 
effects of a gooddax system. 

In fine the tax system of a country stancas 
for providng the greatest good to the greatest 
number. It stands for rapid economic develop- 
ment, growth and progress as well as bringing 
social anc economie readjustments in society. 
The tax system is a reflection of the social. 
economic and political relationship that sub- 
sists in the society. It expresses the relative posi- 
tion and relationship of different classes of people 
in an economy. It expresses their social views 
and econcmie ideas. It is an index of their 
economic zrowth and progress, their welfare and 
well-being. In short the tax system of a country 
is a true reflection of the sum total of various 
relationships, economic, social and political that 
we find ir an economy in a particular period of 
time. 


NATUER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN 
TAx SYSTEM 
Not based on af 


(a) 


Taxation: 


accepted prneipies 


Indian tax system is not based on accep 
principles of taxation. The accepted canons of 
taxation are the principle of progression, justice, 
equality, elasticity and diversity. The tax sys- 
tem of India is based more on the considerations 
of practical nature than on the right principles 


of taxaticn and hence the tax system is not 
scientific. : 
(b) Unplanned Tax System: 
Indian tax system is unsystematic, un- 


scientific, unplanned, hap-hazard and regressive 
in character. A sound tax system must be moti- 
vated by the triple objective of welfare, econo- 
mic development ahd equitable distribution so 
that there may not be any wide gap, unbridgeable 
chasm between the wealth and income of the 
different classes of people. Indian tax system is 
not sound in this respect. 
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(c) Large number of “indirect taxes and 
few direet taxes: 

In the Indian tax system we find a_ large 


number of indircct taxes and a small number ol 
divect taxes. The balance between direct and 
ind:rect taxes is absent and the range of taxes 
narrow. The element of progression is found in 
a very few direct taxes like the Income tax, 
Corporation Tax, Capital Gains Tax, Estate 
Duczy and Expenditure Tax. Custom Duties, 
Certral Excise Duties, Sales Tax, Commodity 
Taxes, Land revenue and such other indirect 
texes are all regressive in character. The burden 
of such taxes do not fall equitably on all sections 
of the people. The poorer sections of the people 
are bearing much greater burden that they can 
afficrd while others who are rich are not paying 
as much as they can afford to pay. The burden 
of taxation on the urban population is much 
' greaver than that on the rural population. 


(d) Yield of tax efforts unbalanced: °* 

The proportion of direct tax efforts to total 
revenue is very low in comparison to advanced 
countries of the world. The contribution of 
direct taxes to total revenue in India has 
increased from 12 per cent in 1938-39 to 45 per 
cent in 1944-45, but has fallen down to 38 per 
cent in the - current Mr. Krishnamachari’s 
budzet of 1957-58. In India only one person out 
of every 560 pays income tax as compared to 44 
per cent in U.K., 37 per cent in U.S.A. 34 per 
cent in Australia and 20 per cent in Canada. 
Tue contribution of direct taxes to total reve- 
nue stands at 38 per cent in India whereas in 
U&.A. it is 85 per cent and in U.K. 54 per 
cent. 

ie) 
equitable: 

According to Prof. Kaldor, the British ex- 
pert, the present system of direct taxation is 
bock inefficient and inequitable. It is inequi- 
table because the present base of taxation “In- 
com=” is defective and biased as a measure of 
taxeble capacity and is capable of being mani- 
pulated by certain class of tax-payers. It is 
mefficient because the limited character of in- 
formation furnished by the tax-payers, and the 
absence of any comprehensive reporting system 
on property transactions and proper income 
make Jarge-seale evasion through concealment 
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Direct taxes are inefficient and in- 
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or diga (pveuac rs of profits and property in- 
come rélatively easy. 


(f)* Large volume of Evasion: 


Prof, Kaldor holds that the amount of tax 
evasion stands between Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 
crores annually and the hidden income may be 
of the order cf Rs. 576 crores. This volume of 
tax evasion and hidden income takes away the 
little element of progression whcih we find in the 
Indian tax system. A re-oriented tax system 
must try to reduce the large volume of tax eva- 
eion and hidden imcome, 


(zg) Regression nature-incidence heavy: 

Indian tax system is highly regressive in 
nature and character. This is so because the 
incidence of taxation is not fair. A sound tax 
system in a welfare state must be fair, just and 
equitable in its incidence. A tax system brings re- 
distribution of wealth and income in the society 
through proper public expenditure policy. The 
problem of incidence is vitally linked up with 
the problem of public expenditure policy. Public 
expenditure policy may neutralise the effects of 
a sound tax system. 

(h) 

Tae Taxation Enquiry Committec of 1924 
opined that the burden of Indian tax system was 
not high, but its distribution was uncqual as it 
affected the poor section of the people propor- 
tionately more than the richer section of the 
community. Certain classes went untaxed while 
the burden on others was heavy. Sir Walter 
Stamp supported this view. Sir James Grigg, 
the Finance Minister of the Government of 
India, declared in 1938 that “taxation in this 
country (India) lets off the rich too lightly and 
presses the poor too heavily.” Prof. IK. T. Shah, 
too concluded that the burden of Indian tax sys- 
tem was unequal. 


(i) Effects not wholesome: 

The total effects of the Indian tax system 
are also not happy. Indian tax system is not 
helpful and conducive to formation of Capital. 
The incentives and power to save which help in 
the formation of capital are vitally vitiated. The 
low standard of living, the small per capita in- 
come, the miserable plight of the people, lack of 
welfare measures all speak in volume of the bad 
effects of the Indian tax system.: 


Burden of the tax unequal: 


INDIAN TAX Brae 


(j]) . Low tax efforts: 


The proportion of tax efforts to Nafional in- 
come in India is very low. It stands at J per cent 
only. This percentage when - compared with 21 
per cent in Ceylon, 16 per cent in Egypt, 26 per 
cent in U.S.A. and 41 per cent in U.K., 
clearly speaks of the low tax efforts of the Indian 
people. Per capita tax contribution is also very 
poor. An Indian pays Rs. 22 only whereas a 
Canadian pays Rs. 1613, a British Citizen 
Rs. 
Australian Rs. 1273. But one should not run 
away with the idea that the burden of taxation 
is low in India. A low percentage of a low 
national income entails a much greater hardsihp 
and sacrifice than a higher percentage of a 
higher national income. However, according to 
Colin Clark, under normal circumstances 25 per 
cent of the national income is the limit of tax- 
able capacity in any country. 


(k) Equality:not achieved: 


Indian tax system is not contributing very ° 


much towards the reduction of inequality of 
wealth and income prevailing in the country. 
This is so because the major share of the total 
tax revenue is collected through indirect taxes 
which are regressive in character. The rich are 
getting richer and have to bear a less amount of 
burden compared to the heavy burden should- 
ered by the poor section of the community. 

(1) Development Programmes suffering: 

The present tax system cannot cope with 
the developmental programmes launched under 
the two Five-Year Plans because the sys- 
tem lacks elasticity and diversity. Taxes are 
not diverse and they lack the principle of elasti- 
city. Indian tax system is conservative. Deve- 
lopmental programmes and welfare works can 
only ‘be successfully carried on if the tax system 
is diversified and the principle of elasticity is 
introduced in the tax system. Indian tax system 
requires thorough over-hauling, reformation and 
reconstruction to meet the needs of under-deve- 
loped economy of this country. For rapid deve- 
lopment of economic growth and progress, for re- 
ducing equality of income and wealth, for 
social changes and reconstruction, for insuring 
the principle of justice and equality the Indian 
tax system requires re-orientation and changes 
to fit in with the growing needs of the welfare 
state. 


1274 and an American Rs. 2272 and an, 
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(m) Pattern of oer Expenditure: 

The pattern of public expenditure policy of the 
Government of India is also not sound in view 
of the fact that a large sum of money is being 
spnet over defence and security services while 
national building services and welfare works are 
suffering and being neglected. So long as the 
pattern of public expenditure is not geared to the 
chariot wheel gf projects and measures contri- 
buting to welfare of the people the grim in- 
equality, the low standard of living, the suffer- 
mg of the people will remain and tarnish and 
disfigure the feae of the economy. 


(n) The distribution of tax revenue he- 
tween the Union and the State Government is not 
proper, adequate and based on scientific prin- 
ciples. 7 

PRINCIPAL DEFECTS OF THE INDIAN TAX 

SYSTEM 


The nature of the Indian tax system reveals 
demerits, defects and short-comings of the tax- 
structure rather than. its merits. In short the 
principal defects of the tax system may be 
summed up thus:—The Indian tax system is not 
based on_ accepted principles of taxation. It is 
not planned, organised and systematic. It ig not 
scientific. The element of progression in the tax 
system is vitiated by a large volume of evasion 
and hidden income. The direct tax system is 
inefficient and inequitable. The direct taxes are: 
very few. There are a large number of indirect 
taxes, and the burden of taxes is not equal. The 
incidence of tax-burden falls heavily on the 
poorer section of the community than on the 
richer section. Tax efforts are very low in com- 
parison to national income. The tax system is: 
highly regressive in nature and character. The 
tax system does not lead to equitable distribu- 
tion of national wealth and ineome and hence 
grim inequality disfigures the face of the 
economy. Rapid growth and development of the 
economy is not taking place due to the lack of 
the principle of diversity and elasticity. Proper 
expenditure policy cannot be executed with 
such meagre tax efforts of the people. The 
effects of taxation are very much. depressing. 
Capital formation is at its lowest ebb. The will 
to save and power to save—the two springs and 
strings of capital formation are not properly 
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chanellised. The tax system is conservative. 
It does not take into account the low 
standard of living of the people. Welfare 


measures are not properly executed. A 
large share of tax efforts are being spent 
on defence and security services and rence 


nation-building and welfare measures and 
works are suffering. Inadequate financial provi- 
siors for welfare measures and services explain 
the low standard of living, grim and grinding 
poverty, misery and degradation of the people. 
The tax system is unjust, inequitable and ineffi- 
ciert and cannot cope with the developmental 
prozrammes launched under'the two Five- 
Yezr Plans of progress, prosperity and welfare 
of the people. 


REFORM MEASURES AND PROPOSALS TO 
Re-Ortent InpiAn TAx Sysrem 


Let us now divert our attention towards the 
schemes, plans, proposals and recommendations 


of tax reform suggested by the Taxation En- 


quiry Commission of 1953-54, With Prof. Kaldor, 
Prof. S. N. Agarwal, and others, we are also 
to see how these recommendations have been 
given effect to by Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, 
the Finance Mizister of the Government of 
Ind.A in his budget proposal for 1957-58. 

At the very outset it can be said thai the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission of 1953-54 
attempts to survey the entire structure of Indian 
Tax system and suggests reforms covering all 
the spheres of the tax system. The commission 
attempts ata systematic re-orientation cf the 
Inc:an tax structure so as to fulfil the recuire- 
mexts of the developmental planning. The re- 
oriented tax policy is based on the triple arch- 
store—the equality approach, the incentive 
approach and the development approach. The 
proposals are very comprehensive. Let us 
exemine the suggestions proposed by the Taxa- 
tioa Enquiry Commission. 
of the income tax should be reduced from 
Rs. 4200 to Rs. 3000 so that the tax may be 
broad-based. This suggestion, has been accepted 
“oy I. T. Krishnamachari in his budget pzopo- 
sals for 1957-58. Children allowance up to the 
limit of Rs. 600 has been given. This re-oriented 
inecme tax, with a system of allowance is in 

(1) It suggested that the exemption limit 
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keeping with the system of allowance provided 
in U.KS Income Tax system. 


(2) .The Taxation Enquiry Commission re- 
commended increases in the Existing Excise 
duties on sugar, kerosine, tea, cloth and matches 
and suggested imposition of new duties on 
woolen textiles, electric lamps, batteries, paper, 
sewing machine and other articles. This 
enhancement would bring 40 to 45 per cent 
increased revenue to Central Exchequer. The 
recommendations have been incorporated in the 
Budgets. This trend is likely to continue in 
future budgets as well. 


(3) Additional taxation of wide range of 
luxury or semi-luxury products at fairly subs- 
tantial rates accompanied by broad-based taxa- 
tion of articles of mass-consumption at compara- 
tively -low rates hag been recommended to 
achieve equality in the tax system of the 
country. 


For the purposes of developments pro- 
gramme a diversified scheme of taxation with 
emphasis on both depth and range has been re- 
commended. The Commission recommends a 
developmental rebate of 25 per cent on all speci- 
fic invastments in fixed assets. To stimulate 
new investment and enterprise in private sector 
a, grant of a complete tax holiday for six years 
from the first year of production to new concerns 
of spezial national importance has been re- 
comended. The general tax relief up to 6 per 
cent of the employed capital in all the new 
industrial concerns is to be replaced by this 
new scheme of concessions and tax holiday. The 
recommendations for Developments Rebate and 
Tax holiday would go a long way in stimulating 
the Private Sector of the economy. Private 
investment would be stimulated and Planned 
Economy would have rounded development. 


Th2se suggested changes would make the 
Indian tax system more equitable, just and 
efficient. 

Prof. Kaldor suggested reforms mainly in 
the field of Direct Taxes so that finances may 
be available for developmental schemes and 
programmes. He aims at broadening the base of 
direct taxes in India. His scheme is for eompre- 
hensive reform in the realm of personal income 
taxation and suggests significant changes in the 
domain of business taxation. Prof. Kaldor also 


INDIAN TAX SYSTEM 


recommended a single comprehensive return, a 
self-checking system of personal taxafion and 
an automatic reporting system. This scheme if 
brought into operation will do away with the 
defect of the large volume of evasion and hidden 
income in the country. Thus Prof. Kaldor has 
recommend five taxes—all in the field of Direct 
Taxes to make the system of direct taxes more 
efficient and equitable. They are as follows: 


1. Income Tax. 2. Capital Gains Tax. 
8. Annual Wealth Tax. 4. Personal Expendi- 
ture Tax, And 5. General Giit Tax. 


Income Tax:—Prof. Kaldor divides his pro- 
posal on direct taxation into two categories 
—one dealing with personal taxation and the 
other dealing with business taxation. “Income,” 
the present base of personal taxation, is ex- 
tremly dishonest. The rate of income tax 1s 
high. It stands at 92 per cent in the highest slab. 
The maximum rate of Income tax should not be 
_more than 45 per cent. But this reform should 
be carried on with an imposition of another tax 
on personal expenditure at higher levels. Per- 
sonal expenditure tax would serve as a most 
effective check on private spending and would 
make up for the loss of revenue if any under in- 
come tax. In the domain of business, 
Prof. Kaldor has suggested significant changes 
in the domain of business taxation. He sug- 
gests a single uniform company tax of 7 annas 
in the rupee. All other direct taxes on business 
are to be abolished. These changes if imple- 
mented would-increase tax revenue by Rs. 60 to 
100 crores per annum. 


Capital Gains’ Par:—All capital gains .on 
realisation and all casual gains and capital 
receipts not chargeable at present, should 
be charged to Income Tax which meats a flat 
rate charge of 7 annas in the rupee once the 
combined income including capital gains ex- 
ceeds Rs. 25000. Capital gains of companies 
should be chargeable to tax in the same way as 
trading profits. Prof. Kaldor’s most important 
recommendations relate to capital allowances 
and company taxation. There is no justification 
- for allowing depreciation allowance’ under a sys- 
tem af income tax which exempts Capital 
Gains. And even when Capital Gains are taxed: 
on realization, depreciation should in equity be 
allowed for on sale or obsolescence of an asset 
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and not earlier as is done under the present sys- 
tem. Prof. Kaldor recommends a, once-for-all 
capital allowance in the very year of outlay with 
@ provision for carrying forward the un- 
absorbed portion. This allowance should be 
given on selective principle. 


\ 

Wealth Tox:—Dr. Kaldor has recom- 
mended the imposition of Wealth Tax or Pro- 
perty Tax as & substitute for the very high 
slabs of Income Tax and Super Tax prevailing in 
this country. The arguments in favour of 
wealth tax are based upon the defects and defi- 
ciencies of the income tax and super tax which 
are sought to be remedied. The maximum rate 
of Income Tax is as high as 92 per cent. Kaldor 
recommended its reduction to 45 per cent and 
suggested the imposition of wealth tax as the 
substitute of income tax on higher slabs. The 
tax on wealth recommended for India was 
the prototype of the wealth tax prevalent in 
Scandinavian countries. Dr. Kaldor was of the 
opinion that the tax be levied at the rate of 0.3 
p.c. per annum on the lowest slab (2.e., from 
Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 4 lakhs) rising to 1.5 per cent 
per annum on.the highest slab (z.e., on the 
value of property in excess of Rs. 45 lakhs). 
Thus Dr. Kaldor recommended an exemption 
limit of Rs. 1 Lakh for the purpose of levying 
an annual tax on wealth. Thus income tax 
coupled with property or wealth tax better ful- 
fils the taxation canon of ‘ability to pay.’ 


Dr. Kaldor’s recammendation of “Wealth 
Tax” has been implemented by T. T. Krishna- 
machari in his budget for 1957-58. The exemp- 
tion limit in the budget has been raised to 2 - 
lakhs from Rs. 1 lakh advocated by Dr. Kal- 
dor. Tha rates’are also different. The rates are 
4, per cent per annum of the first 10 lakhs, 1 p.c. 
for the next 10 Lakhs and 14 p.c. on balance. 
Mr.- T. T. Krishnamachari has treated the 
wealthy class a, little more leniently than what 
Dr. Kaldor did in his tax reform proposal. 


Personal Expenditure Tax: The introduction 
of Expenditure Tax as a substitute for Income 
Tax and the Super Tax for the higher brackets 
has been recommended by Dr. Kaldor. The 
arguments for Expenditure Tax are based on the 
ground that expenditure tax will promote sav- 
ings and curb spending more than is done by In- 
come Tax and Super Tax. This tax would bring 
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about equity in the tax system. A progressive 
expenditure tax would achieve a greater degree 
of equity than a Super Tax or Sur Tax. Ex- 
penditare Tax would stimulate savings and check 
“inflaticns by discouraging consumption among the 
richer groups. Expenditure Tax has been meor- 
porated in the Budget for 1957-58 at such rates: 
10 p.c. above expenditure of Rs. 10000 and 
20 p.c. between Rs. 10 to 20 thousands, 40 p.c. 
between expenditure of Rs. 20 to 40 thousands 
and €C p.c. between Rs. 30 to 40 thousands and 
between Rs. 40 to 50 thousands, and 100 p.c. 
expenditure exceeding Rs. 50,000. 


Gift Tax:—Prof. Kaldor recommended that 
there is an immediate necessity of General Gift 
Tax t supplement the Death Dutics. Absence 
of Gift Tax leads to large-scale evasion of death 
duties through transfer of property during one’s 
life tame. The imposition of General Gift Tax 
will make the evasion of death duties impos- 
sible. 


.Mi. T. T. Krishnamachari has tried to 
bring about changes in the Tax structure of the 
county by introducing in his budget the recom- 
mend tions of Dr. Kaldor as well as the sugges- 
tions of the Taxation Enquiry Commission of 
1953-34. 


Wealth and Expenditure Taxes as recom- 
‘mended by Kaldor have becn accepted but in a 
modiied form. Capital Gains Tax has also-been 
introduced in the mid-year Finance Bill of 1956. 
Certsin changes in the structure of Income Tax 
with a system of allowance have been accepted. 
But one fails to understand as to why T. T. 
Krisrnamachari failed to plug the lcophole in 
the Held of Death Duties by income of Gift Tax. 

Prof. S. N. Agarwal suggests various re- 
forms in the realm of Income Tax, Death Duties, 
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Sales Tax, Agricultural Income Tax to bring 
about tite element of progression, justice and 
equality in the Tax system of the country. 
Prof. A.°C. Minoche advocates for equity in 
Indian taxation by distributing the tax burden 
equitably and levying the tax according to tax- 
able capacity. The incidence of taxation must 
be fair, just and equitable. . 


Thus the tax systsm of the country can be 
improved, and made more equitable by introduc- 
ing the elements of progression in the realm of 
direct taxes. Direct taxes have to be made 
more progressive, efficient and equitable. Al! 
loopholes in the management and administration 
of direct taxes have to be plugged so. that eva- 
sion may not take place. Evasion has to be 
stopped. Rates of Estate Duty ‘have to be 
raised. Imposition of General Gift Tax will make 
the evasion of Death Duty through the transfer 
of Propezty during one’s lifetime impossible. 
All these measures will bring more revenues and 
at the same time reduce the present mequality 
in the distribution of wealth. Sale taxes should ~ 
be reduced by Union Excise Duties specially on 
luxury articles. Heavy duties on luxury goods 
will make the tax system all the more just and 
equitable. Land can bear a higher share of tax 
burden. The rates of Agriculture Income Tax 
should be made more steep. Taxes on windfall 
should also be made a part of the tax system. 
Different states should levy betterment taxes. 
The Second Finance Commission has recom- 
mended allocation of revenues and Grant-in- 
Aid from the standpoint of needs, requirements 
and the welfare of the people. Defence Expendi- 
ture has to be curtailed and Expenditure on 
Development and Welfare works has to be acce- 
lerated. All these will go to make the tax sys- 
tem progzessive, just, fair, equitable and efficient. 
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FOOD GRAINS INQUIRY COMMITTEE REPORT 
By HARE KRISHNA SAHA, ™.a., 


Au the agricultural statistics, collected by the 
Government, show that production of food- 
grains is increasing. However inaccurate they 
may be—if the same inaccuracy persists through- 
out the series, there is very little room for 
doubting that production Aas increased, At the 
same time prices are rising in an abnormal way. 
Mere increase of population does not account 
for this rise in prices. The Government of 
India appointed a Committee under the presi- 
dency of Sri Asoka Mehta to make a thorough 
investigation -and suggest the remedial measures. 
The result is the Report under review. The best 
service the reviewer can do is to introduce the 
report to the intelligent reader. 

‘The report is workman-like. Quite brief 
—sometimes too much. Well-documented with 
statistics and charts. But though the causes of 
the recent shortage of foodgrains relative to 
demand and those of rise of their prices have 
" been completely discussed, one feels that the 
remedies proposed for the disease are very mild, 
and hardly strike the problem at its roots. 

The Report reviews the trends in prices of 
foodgrains in Ch. H, the Food policy of the 
Government in Ch. III, and factors in rise in 
prices in Ch. IV. In Chapter V. the Com- 
mittee briefly discusses the “Prospects for the 
Future” and comes to the conclusion that due to 
(1) increase in population (2.% per annum), 
(2) increase in income leading to an increase-in 
outlay on food especially superior qualities of 
cereals more than in proportion to rise in income 
in case of lowest income groups, the total 
demand for foodgrains may increase by 14.4 
—15 per cent. The committee estimates the 
total demand for foodgrains.in 1960-1961 would 
be about 79 million tons. 

The Committee then estimates the future 
“supply of foodgrains, and finds ‘that the expected 
domestic production of foodgrains in 1960-61 
would be of the order of 77.5 million tons. The 
Committee is fully aware that this estimate is 
however, subject to errors, to cycles in produc- 
tion, defects in primary data, variation from the 
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trend which may be of the order of 7% in indi- 
vidual years. On the other hand, inter-crop 
variations in output as well as inter-regional 
variations must also be taken into amount. The 
Committee then* considers the prospect of m- 
ports of wheat and rice from abroad and con- 
cludes that the gap between demand and out- 
put is likely to subsist in spite of imports. 


“Tt should be . . . . instability of food 
prices is elso not likely to abate during the next 
few years” (p. 74). In Ch. VI of the Report the 
Committee proceeds to consider the problem oi 
price stablisation. It does not favour. complete 
rationing but it alse thinks that complete free 
trade in foodgrains is undesirable because food- 
grain mazkets in India are essentially imperfect 
and are not able to correct the instabilities 
caused by demand of large metropolitan areas 
as also by the existence of pockets of scarcity. 

The view of the Committee on this impor- 
tant problem will be fuorid on Sec. 6.5 (p. 77). 

“The solution to the food problem in’ our 
view lies between complete free trade and full 
control . . . . restrictive character.” The Com- 
mittee thinks that rigid integration of price 
structure, which is not desirable on the one hand 
will put too much strain on the administration; 
on the other it may “distort and obstruct to such 
a great extent the normal functioning of econo- 
mie forces that it may result in more harm than 
good.” 


The regulatory measures proposed by the 
Committee is that the Government should under- 
take “open market purchase and sale of food- 
grains as a regular measure . . . . food” Sec. 
6.11 (p. 80). Certain other measures will have 
to be undertaken in a period of rising prices to 
supplement the above. These are suggested in 
Sec. 6.12 (quote) . a 

These two sections give the gist of the 
Committee’s recommendations. The gist of the 
Report deals witlf Administrative Machinery 
proposed to be set up to Sa the above 
recommendations. 


The Committee recommends the setting up 
of a high-powered te Stabilisation Board” . 
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composed of representatives of the Ministries 
of Food, Agriculture, Finance, Commerce, Indus- 
trv, Railways, as also the Planning Commission 
and the Reserve Bank of India. It will work 
through a separate body, the ‘“Foodgrains Stabili- 
sation Organisation,” under the Ministry of 
Food anc Agriculture. The Committee also re- 
commends a Central Food Advisory Council 
coniposed of representatives of agriculture, trade, 
industry, workers, consumers banks co-opera- 
tives, leading political parties and economists. 
We may state at once that the Council is likely 
to he too unwieldy to be of any real use. 


The Committee also urges the creation of a 
Prices Intelligence Division, to which of course, 
no exception can be taken. As it is, on this sub- 
jec!, there is dearth of reliable and comprehen- 


Sive statistics to work upon. We may go further. 


and suggest similar organisations should be set 
up by State Governments but on a much 
smalier scale. What is more important is publi- 
cation of the main statistics promptly—a time 
lag of six months or more, usual with Govern- 
ment publications, is of no help. 


Ia Ch. VII, the Committee deals with the 
duties of the Foodgrains Stabilisation Organi- 
sation of which the most important work would 
be to, undertake ‘buffer stock’ operations. It 
should complete its purchase operations within 
thre: months of the harvest: It must of course, 
have warehouses in important producing and 
consuming centres. For building up its stock, 
some form of ‘Limited Compulsory Procurement’ 
would be necessary. The committee recommends 
the cordoning-off of the States of Orissa and the 
Punjab, the delta’ districts of the Andhra Pra- 
desh and the Chhatisgarh area of the Madhya 
Pradesh. Tae Committec considers the alter- 
native methods of levy on all rice and flour mills 
as also a fixed levy for every acre of land on 
substantial farmers but does not recommend 
these. The Organisation should according to the 
Committee, maintain.a reserve stock of at least 
2 million tons which reserve must be replenished 
trom time to time. To build-up this stock as 
well for meeting the needs of deficit areas, it will 
be neressary to resort to imports of foodgrains 
from other counties. A licensing of all dealers 
and foodgrains would be necessary if the F.S.O. 
is to functior. efficiently. 


In Ch. VIII. the Committee deals with 
Fair Prite Shops, subsidised sales, creation of 
zones, grain golas and organisation of local 
relief Works and recommends that a special 
division should be set up in the Ministries of 
Food and Agriculture in the Centre as well as 
the States to promote the production and con- 
sumption of subsidiary food. 

In Ch. IX. the Second Five-Year Plan re- 
garding increased production of foodgrains has 
been considered. The achievement ratio is esti- 
mated to be about 80%. In this connection the 
committee considers the irrigation projects, 
improved seeds, chemical fertilisers and recom- 
mends setting up of 4 larger number of seed- 
stores and more factories for the production of 
chemical fertilisers and briefly touches on 
mechanical farming, land reclamation, as well 
as Community Development and National Ex- 
tension Services. It has also devoted a para- 
graph on useless and stray cattle, 

In order to meet the problem of distribution, 
it is necessary that measures should be taken 
to augment and encourage the flow of market- 
able surplus of foodgrains. For this purpose the 
committee recommends regulation of the food- 
grains markets. There are only 298 such regu- 
Jated markets in the whole of India and none in 
West Bengal. It also recommends setting up of 
Grain Golas in rural areas on co-operative 
basis, as has been done in Orissa. 

In Ch. X., the Committee studies the food 
situation in the eastern districts of Uttar Pra- 
desh in some details and recommends intensive 
surveys for other scarcity areas. 


The following reasons are given for*low 
yields: 


(1) Sub-marginal cultivation, 

(2) Over fragmentation. 

(3) Decline in well irrigation due to lack 
of repair. 

(4) Poor progress of flood control schemes, 

(5) Growth of population. 


It is pointed €ut that even though the area 
is chronically deficit, the region is a substan- 
tial exporter of foodgrains. This, the Committee 
points out, must be stopped at all costs. On the 
other hand, it is recommended that foodgrains 
should be supplied to this area at cheap prices 
on a continuing basis. 
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THE BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE: 
By N. Gangulee. Popular Book Depot. Bom- 
bay, 1957. Pp. 206. Price Rs. 4.40. 


In this posthumously published work the 
author, who is well-known for his studies in 
Indian agriculture, has attempted to present 
‘the essential features’ of the Buddha’s teachings 
divested of their acerctions of myths and mira- 
cles. (p. 18). The author’s view-point is well 
indicated by his statement that ‘the message of 
the Buddha is the greatest heritage of Asia’ (p. 
17) and that ‘a revived faith in Buddhism’ freed 
from its metaphysics is bound to ‘provide an 
enduring foundation for the harmonious growth 
of Asian culture and civilisation’ (p. 26). Ad- 
mitting the insufficiency of science or secular 
power to fulfil ‘the noble purpose of recreating 
civilisation’ (p. 26), and while fully sympathis- 
ing with the author’s trumpet-call to the Bud- 
dhist leaders of Asia to re-interpret the Master’s 
message in the spirit of his ‘mandate for the 
spiritual uplift Of man’ (p. 38), it’ is permis- 
sible to point out that the above statements 
ignore the political and economic forces at pre- 
sent in the ascendant among the liberated 
nations of Asia, and again, the vital role which 
Tslam is playing in shaping Asian history in our 
times. The author’s exposition of the Buddhist 
“ doctrines of the 8-fold Noble Path, the Middle 
Way, and Nirvang as well as of the Buddha’s 
attitude towards ahimsa, karma and transmigra- 
tion of souls (Ch. III) is correct so far as 
it goes, but unfortunately it is derived entirely 
from the canon of the Theravada:school of Bud- 
dhism. The author would have done well in 
developing the tenets that give essential unity to 
the various differences that came to mark Bud- 
dhism in the course of its expansion outside 
India’s limits. The concluding chapters (Chs. 
VI-VIT) contain an anthology of extracts (many 
of which are perfect gems in thought and ex- 
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pression) from the Buddhist writings of diffe- 
rent lands and times. It would have been well 
if the opinions of modern exponents of Bud- 
dhism had been given in the form of an appen- 
dix instead of being incorporated in these chap- 
ters. We have noticed some mis-statements of 
fact, ¢.g., that ‘Asia never had any religious 
wars’ (p. 25), and mis-prints such as ‘Angarika 
Dharmapala’ (p. 33). Instancess of historical 
inaccuracies are ‘Kapilavastu, the capital city 
of Kosala’ (p. 41), and the precise dates given 
to the birth of the Buddha and the first: Buddhist 
Council (pp. 4], 83). The reference to ‘Asoka’s 
Capital Anuradhapura’ (p. 91) is a slip, the 
identification of Suvarnabhumi with Burma (p. 
82) is problematical, the Atthakathg is not the 
title of the commentary on the Dhammapada 
(p. 114). 

The work which is dedicated to the memory 
of Rishi Dwijendra Nath Tagore is pre-fixed 
with a Foreword by Dr. §. Radhakrishnan and 
an Introduction by Miss I. B. Horner and a 
poem of Rabindranath Tagore, while it con- 
cludes with a glossary of Sanskrit and Pali 
words. The paper, print and get-up are good 
and the price is remarkably cheap for the value 
cf the work. 

U.N. GuHosHAL © 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS OF INDIAN 
METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC: By Dr. Susib 
Kumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D., Retired George 
V Profeesor of Philosophy, Calcutta University . 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION: By the same author. 

Distributed by Chuckervertty Chatterjce 
and Co., Calcutta., 

The books under review come from a_ re- 
nowned professor of philosophy who taught in 
the Calcutta University for more than four 
decades. Dr. Maitra has the unique gift of a 
clarity of thought and a precision of expression 
so rare even amongst the more publicised authors 
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of repute. His Fundamental Questions of Indian 
Mzécphysics and Logic is a topical treatment of 
diff=rent. metaphysical and logical problems of 
Ing@an philosophy. A topical treatment un- 
doubtedly conduces to a clearer perception of 
the issues and of the standpoints of the different 
schzols of thought. It is an usual practice with 
the writers of the histories of Indian philosophy 
to =resent systemwise the different problems of 
-Intan philosophy, both logical and meta- 
ph-sical. Dr. Maitra’s happy departure from 
thi: tradition has undoubtedly enhanced the 
usetulness of the volume. 

The book gives an objective presentation of 
the Indian treatment of some of the fundamental 
questions of philosophy as discussed in the 
dit2rent schools of Indian thought. The author 
ha.. mainly followed the original Sanskrit texts 
wi-a meticulous care and as such the discussions 
clam an authenticity which can hardly be 
ignored. The book has been divided into two 
paris: Metaphysics and Logic. The first part 
dezls with such fundamental problems of Indian 
meiaphysics as the problems of samanya and 
visesad, the problem of the existence of God 
(yaya approach), the Samkhya theory of 
pirusa and prakritt and the Jaina theory of 
sycdvada. The ‘Logic’ part presents the Indian 
views on perception, inference and testimony as 
socrees of knowledge. A sifting critical analysis 
by-the author has carefully ascertained the 
mccits of the rival claims of the claimants. The 
chapter entitled ‘Theories of Validity in Indian 
FE losophy’ is really illuminating. 

The lucid writing of the author clearly 
bears out the fact that‘he knew what he was 
wating. Though it sounds paradoxical, yet our 
observation signifies a meainng which cannot be 
lreatly brushed aside as redundant. Metaphysics 
of false. appearance and ‘Negation’ deserve a 
ar2ful reading. They bring out to the fore the 
auchor’s keen insight into and a good grounding 
in the Advaita and other systems of Indian 
piclosophy. As such the book deserves a dis- 
- tmzuished place and we are sure, it will earn 
its much-deserved distinction before the first 
edsion exhausts, The teacher and the taught 
ard the larger reading public will find it profit- 
ate to go through the volume. Serious students 
of Indian metaphysics and epistomology, we are 
suv2, will not be disappointed. 

Studres in Philosophy and Religion finds its 
se: ond edition. The first edition, when it came 
ow, was enthusiastically received by all serious 
sttents of philosophy. It contained fifteen 
essays. The second edition is a collection of 
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eighteen, papers written. at different periods of 
time. The attentive reader, in spite of the seem- 
ing lack of cohesion in the treatise, will surely 
discover’an underlying unity in the essays which 
has been unwittingly given to them by a logical. 
and consistent mind who spun the thought-webs. 
It is apparent that the author is an idealist who 
does not subscribe to the Hegelian notion of a 
coherent whole of experience except as a wishful 
thought or a necessary make-believe. It has 
been his endeavour throughout to make out the 
objective forms as the self-alienation of the free 
subject. As an out-and-out Samkarite the 
authér does not believe in any compromise with 
objectivism either of the idealistic or of the 
realistic brand. He explains his position in the 
essays entitled ‘Spiritual Life’ and in the second 
paper on ‘Theories of False Appearance.’ 

The essays are mostly of a technical nature 
and they suit the trained and the initiated. The 
layman would find it difficult to have a proper 
appreciation as the abstruse thought process of 
the author has been couched in very many 
technical niceties. Of course, essays like capital 
punishment, and ‘Religion of Ancient Egypt’ 
are intended for general readers. issays 
on religion, such as, ‘Religion and Magic’. 
are monuments of scholarship and _ they 
have rightly been branded as ‘illuminating 
study and a valuable addition to our literature 
on religion.’ We wholeheartedly recommend: the 
book to all serious students of philosophy and 
beg leave to say that in style, diction and con- 
tents the essays will match the most learned 
works of similar nature in the West. 


SupHirn Kumar NANDI 


SELECTED SPEECHES OF MORARJI 
DESAI: Edited by Dr. Chandrakant Mehta, 
M.A., LL.B. Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
(Bombay). Price Rs. 8. 


The Indian national struggle threw up 4 
marvellous leadership, a leadership any people 
may be legitimately proud of. The much-* 
maligned Indian universities are the alma maters 
of this leadership. A sympathetic foreign ob- 
server aptly remarks, “. . . . the universities 
(of India) produced the fine generation of men 
who have become leaders in the New India. 
One would lke to think that men of the same 
calibre are coming out of the universities today” 
(India: New Pattern by Lady Mabel Hartog, 
p. 120). 

Shri Morarji Desai is one of our front-rank 
political leaders. A firm believer in Sarvodaya, 
he is a true follower of Mahatma Gandhi and 
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has followed in the footsteps of the Master for 
more than a quarter of a century. The Editor 
and the publishers are to be congratulated for 
having presented the reading publie with - a 
handy volume that reveals the mind of an illus- 
trious conterhporary. The printing, binding and 
get-up of the volume leave nothing to be 
desired. 
S. B. Mooxuers1 


1. JUPS I—-the Sikh Prayer: Translated 
by Khuswant Singh. Published by Royal India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon Society of London, Pp. 
24. Price Re. One. 


2. JAPJI—Text, translation and notes by 
a second-rate prophet. Part I, Published by 
S. Jaswant Singh. 15 Kutchery Road, Dehra- 
dun. U.P. Pp. 150. Price Rs. 5/-. 


The first book is a simple translation of the 
Jupjis the most popular sacred book of the 
Sikhs, It is written by Guru Nanak the founder 
of Sikhism in ancient Punjabi language and 
chanted by the devout Sikhs as daily prayer. 
The translation is prefaced by a brief informa- 
tive account of the Sikh faith and practice. It 
is essentially meant for the English and non- 
Punjabi readers. 


The second book has been given the sub- 
title ‘Nanak’s conception of the design of exis- 
" tence.’ It has the text in Devanagari Script with 
word-for-word meanings and literal renderings 
and is followed by a glossary of words used in 
the Japji. This board-bound broad volume ends 
with appendices of about eighty large pages on 
_the pattern ‘of life, in which everything under 
the sun is quoted by the self-styled, ludicrous 
second-rate prophet, who at the foot-note of the 
page 3 observes: “I believe the Hindus have 
adopted the Avatara theory from the Chris- 
tians.” These fantastic remarks no doubt - ex- 
pose his unpardonable jonorance of the Hindu 
History. 


The translation hag indeed some merits but 
the comments and criticisms are erratic and 
objectionable. For this demerit of the book the 
publisher apologises and observes that the trans- 
lator is ‘half mad brain crack,’ and openly warns 
the readers refrain from reading his footnotes and 
appendices. It is lamentable that the translator 
sets out to prove like a dare-devil that Christ 
was the Original of Lord Krishna. Of course, 
the publisher in his apology frankly contradicts 
this idiotic observation at the very outset of the 
book and challenges the ignorant translator. 

But if the publisher is fully aware of the 
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‘mental derangement cf the translator’. and his 
non-sensical remarks, what is the use of his 
publishing such trash? The less such, 
trash is circulated the better for the Society and. 
State, since such writing does more evil than 
good. 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


WHAT MAO REALLY MEANS:By Girt 
Lal Jain. Published by Siddhartha Publications 
Private Ltd.,«35, Faiz Bazar, Delhn, Pp. 73, 
Price Rs. 2. 


In this book the author has presented a 
study of Chinese Communism so far as the same 
is understood from the speeches and writings 
of Mao Tse-tung, President of the People’s Re- 
public of China. The author has tried to show 
that Communism is the same whether it is in 
Russia or China and its methods and tactics are 
not different. In China (many people think) 
the Communists are working in co-operation 
with other groups. According to the author, this 
is only a temporary phase. In due course, Com- 
munistic dictatorship will-crush all other forces 
and groups and make the entire China Com- 
munistic. Because of. special circumstances full 
Communism is not possible at the present 
moment in China but the process is already 
begun and non-Communists of that country are 
aware of it. There is much truth in what 
the author contends and the reader will find this 
book an interesting study. 


(1) PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIAL JUSTICE: Pp. 26. Price Re. 1. 

(2) FOR GREATER -FOOD PRODUC- 
TION: Pp. 43. Price Re. 1. 


Both by Radha Krishna Khanna. Pub- 
lised by Deepak Publications, Hakim Baga 
Street, Delhi, ’ 

In the first booklet the author severely 


criticizes the Planning of the Government of 
India. In his opinion forced industrialisation of 
India cannot lay the foundations of her econo- 
mic development or prosperity of the people. 
He also disagrees with the land and agricultural 
policy of the Government. He has no faith in 
co-operative farming. The policy of national- 
isatidn is severely attacked by the writer, 
“The. Government is neither industrializing nor 
solving the problem of unemployment; far less it 
is solving the food problem of the growing mil- 
lions.” Planning is described as “purposeless.” 
The writer concludes, “What our Government 
are really doing, though unwillingly, is to bring 
6 
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abou: communism by non-violent means and not 
plarred development of the country.” 
“1 the second brochure the author gives 
some constructive suggestions for greater food 
production. He supports large-scale farming 
so thet up-to-date methods might be applied to 
agricc!ture. According to the writer, agriculture 
and i90d production must have priority to in- 
dustr=s, otherwise there would be untold priva- 
tions. sufferings and hardships tq the people. 

Taese booklets show the dark side of the 
picture. 

: A. B. Dutra 


THE LEFTIST EXPERIMENT: By S. 
V. Kishnamoorthy Rao, The Popular Book 
Depoi Lamington Road, Bombay-7?, August 
1957. ep. 174. Price Rs. 8.85. : 


This is an imconsequential book with an 
impos:tg title. The book purports to record the 
imprezsions of the writer, who is deputy Chair- 
man cz the Rajya Sabha, gained during _ his 
visits tc the USSR and Yugoslavia in 1955 and 
to Ch.aa in October, 1956. Apparently the 
writer saw little of significance in those coun- 
tries and understood still Iess. The range of 
his krrvliedge and understanding is given by 
the fal nwing remark made by him at the conclu- 
sion o: this book. “China,” Shri Rao writes, 
“Ys also a Communist country working in close 
association with the USSR. But unlike the 
USSR -t docs not want to mechanise or collec- 
tivise His agriculture” (p. 174). The facts are 
howeve: coirpletely to the contrary. Far from 
not “wanting” to collectivise and mechanise 
agricut-re, Ching had completed the process of 
eollecti isation before the author had gone tlrere. 
The trcth is that he was so engrossed in other 
things ~hat he completely failed to discern even 
this gigantic change there. There is absolutely 
no justcteation for the high price of the book. 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


TEL POETRY AND CAREER OF LI-PO: 
By Arteu Waley. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. Fi-ze &3. 6d. net. 


Li-ro of the eighth century is regarded by 
many as China’s greatest poet. In religion, he 
was a fc.lower of Taoism. Mr. Waley has given 
not only a record of hig life and career but has 
also des:mbed the social history of the times 
so that zhe reader may have an adequate idea 
of the Lackground of his poetry. He has pro- 
vided ev2ry material necessary for the proper 
understanding of the poct. 

& 


_ 
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VAISHNABA LYRICS: By Dr. Matilal 
‘Das, M4.A., B.D. Ph.D. Bharat Samskriti 
Parisat, Block K, Plot 467, New Alipore, Cal- 


-Cutta—38. Price Rs. 3\-. 


151 pieces of choice Vaishnaba, lyrics, ren- 
dered into.facile English prose, preceded by a 
short but thoughtful introduction. The emo- 
tional fervour and the music of the originals 
defy all attempts of translation. The author 
has been able to convey to a great extent the 
mystic charm and the spiritual import, charac- 
teristic of them. 

D. N. Mooxkerswa 


SANSKRIT 


DHARMOTTARAPRADIPA of Durveka 
Misra with Dharmottara’s Nyayabindutika and 
the Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti. Edited with 
Introduction and indices by Pt. Dalsukhram - 
Matvana, K, P, Jayaswal Research Institute, 
Patna, 1955, Price Rs. 7.50. 


The Nyayabindu with Dharmottara’s com- 
mentary has been published in India and 
abroad. The Dharmottarapradipa here pub- 
lished for the first time elucidates the positions 
cf Dharmottara and Dharmakirti. It gives us a 
wealth of information which is not available 
elsewhere. It is highly learned and at the same 
time not very difficult to understand. The 
labour spent on it by the learned editor is well- 
spent, We congratulate both the editor and the 
publisher for this new addition of importance 
to the philosophical hterature. The available 
materials have diligently been utilised. Dur- 
veka Misra, a student of Acharya Jitari, was 
one of tle most important schelars of the 
Vikramasila University and seems to be an 
older contemporary of Dipankarasrijnana. The 
non-mention of Vachaspati Misra in this work 
as well as in his Hetubindutikaloka is signifi- 
cant. The pradipa clearly proves that Ahrika 
(p.- 246) is not a proper name as is generally 
supposed. But it means the Jainas in general. 
Dutveka quotes the Nyayabhasyatikas of 
Adhvayana (Ruchitika), Trilochana (Nyaya- 
manjart) and Visvarupa. All these works are 
lost. The quotations are, therefore, invaluable 
to axstudent of Indian Logic. The Kavyalam- 
kara quoted here (p. 6) is the work of Bha- 
maha. A quotation (p. 173) identified in 
Uddyotakara’s Nyayavartika has been  intro- 
duced with Yadahaksapadah. We are inclined 
to take the word Aksapada as a follower of 
Aksapada which Uddyotakara certainly was. 


The learned introductions in English and Hindi 
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add to the value of the book. We hane that 
this volume will be well received by the world 
of scholars. 
ANANTALAL THAKUR 
BENGALI 


SUNYA PRANTARER GAN (The song 
of the Barren Field):By Stvadas Chakravarti: 
Ranjan Publishing House. 57, Indra Biswas 
Road, Calcutta—37. Price Rs. 1-8 as. 

Not extraordinary, but readable poems of 
clear ideas in faultless metres. 


HINDI 


SANT-SUDHA-SAR: Edited by Viyogt 
Hari, Introduction by Acharya Vinoba. Sastd 
Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. 1953. Pp. 663-- 
' 289. Price Rs. 11, 


Shri Viyogi Hari is a mystic by nature, 
though the call of the-suppressed and suffering 
humanity, particularly the scheduled classes, 
has compelled him to be a man of action, always 
“on His service,” (as He manifests Himself with 
a special appeal in Daridranarayana). His 
Inspiration, however, has always been derived 
irom the poet-mystics of India, pre-medieval as 
well as medieval. The present anthology is 





t 
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accordingly, a treasure-chest of the ‘rubies’ 
and pearls of wisdom—the wisdom of the Hter- 
nal—bequeathed to us by these God-intoxicated 
and God-realized souls. Will our Hindi-know- 
ing young men and women then avail them- 
selves of his treasure-chest, rather than 
read literature which feeds them on chaff 
and wild oats? Shri Vinoba’s illuminating 
introduction is, indeed, a letter of imtroduction 
to the mystics.* G. M. 
GUJARATI 

JAMAI-RAJ: By Pannalal N. Patel. Pub- 
lished by the Bharatiya Sahitya Sangh, Ltd., 
Ahmedabad. 1952. Thick card-board.  Illus- 
trated jacket. Pp. 140: Price Rs. 2. 


Pannalal Patel’s stories have won a high 
place already in Gujarati literature of the 
present times but this is his first attempt in the 
direction of Drama writing. The book contains 
three plays. Two of them have been already 
staged. They reflect certain aspects of our village 
life. The first one, meant to be a reflection of 
our domestic life in its opening stages, e.g., 
where Chandan and IJishore meet accidentally, 
looks artificial, unreal, laboured. Mr. Patel had 
better stick to fiction. 

K.M.J. 


Na i. AH typ, 
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ADVAITA ASHRAMA : 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 
By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE MESSAGE OF SwAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The author discusses the hithertofore unknown facts regarding the Swamiji’s 


first sojourn in the U.S.A. She substantiates her treatise quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami Vivekananda. 


“I have a message to the West as Buddha had a message {o the Kast.” 


Pages: 639-+xix Price: Rs. 20 
Neatly printed on good paper and excellently got rp 


Royal octavo 


With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 
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indian Periodicals 


Scientific Policy of India 


. x 

Seience and Culture writes editorially: 

\Ve make no apologies for reverting to the 
scleutfic policy resolution of the Government 
of Imlia. This resolution was placed by the 
Government of India before Parliament on 
Maret. 12 and received their approval. It is so 
Imporzant g, statement that it has been repro- 
ducec below in full. 


*The key of national prosperity, apart from 
the spirit of the people, lies in the modern age, 
in the effective combination of three factors, 
technalogy, raw materials and capital, of which 
the first is perhaps the most important, since 
the creation and adoption of new scientific 
techn-3ues can, in fact, make up for a deficiency 
in natural resources, and reduce the demands on 
capital. But technology can only grow out of 
the s=udy of science and its applications. 

“The dominating feature of the, contem- 
porary world is the intense cultivation of science 
on 2 -arge scale, and its application to meet a 
country’s requirements. It is this, which, for the 
first time in man’s history, has given to the 
commi3n man in countries advanced in science, 
a stuncdard of living and social and cultural 
amenizies, which were once confined to a very 
small privileged minority of the population. 
science has led to the growth and diffusion of 
culturs to an extent never possible before. It 
has mat only radically altered man’s material 
envircnment, but, what is of still deeper signi- 
ficance, it has provided new tools of thought and 
has extended man’s mental horizon. It has thus 
influenced even the basic values of life, and 
given to civilization a new vitality and a new 
_ dynamism. 


“Tt is only through the scientific approach 
and rethod and the use of scientific knowledge 
that r2asonable material and cultural amenities 
and s=rvices can be provided for every member 
of the community, and it is eut of a recognition 
of tics possibility that the idea of a Welfare 
State has grown. It is characteristic of the 
prescct world that the progress towards the 
practieal realisation of a Welfare State differs 
widely from country to country in direct relation 
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to the extent of industriglisation and the effort 
and resources applied in the pursuit of science. 

“The wealth and prosperity of a nation 
depend on the effective utilisation of its human 
and material resources through industrialisation. 
The use of human material for industrialisation 
demands its education in science and training - 
in technical skills. Industry opens up possibili- 
ties of greater fulfilment for the individual. 
India’s enormous resources of man-power can 
only become an asset, in the modern world when 
trained and educated. 


“Science and technology can make up for 
deficiencies in raw materials by providing 
substitutes, or, indeed, by providing skills which 
can be exported in return for raw materials. In 
industrialising a country, a heavy price has to 
be paid in importing science and technology in 
the form of plant and machinery, highly paid 
personnel and technical consultants. An early 
large-scale development of science and techno- 
logy in the country could therefore greatly 
reduce the drain on capital during the early and 
critical stages of industrialisation. 


“Science has developed at an ever-increas- 
ing pace since the beginning of the century, so 
that the gap between the advanced and back- 
ward countries has widened more and more. It 


is only by adopting the most vigorous measures 


and by putting forward our outmost effort mto 
the development of science that we can bridge 
the gap. It is an inherent obligation of a great 
country like India, with its traditions of scholar- 
ship and original thinking and its great cultural 
heritage, to participate fully in the march of 
science, which is probably mankind’s greatest 
enterprise today. 
“The Government of India have accordingly 
decided that the aims of their scientific policy 
will be— 
(i) to foster, promote and sustain, by all 
appropriate means, the cultivation 
' of science, and scientific research in 
all its aspects—pure, applied and 
educational, 
to ensure an adequate supply, within 
the country, of research scientists of 
the highest quality, and to recognize 


(3) 
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their work as an important compo- 
nent of the strength of the mation, 
to encourage and initiate, with all 
possible speed, programmes for the 
training of scientific and téchnical 
personnel, on & scale adequate to 
fulfil the country’s needs in_ science 
and education, agriculture and indus- 
try and defence, 

to ensure that the creative talent of 
men and women is eNcouraged and 
finds full scope in scientific activity, 
to encourage individual initiative for 
the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge, and for the discovery of 
new knowledge in an atmosphere of 
academic freedom, 

and, in general, to secure for the 
people of the country all the benefit 
that can accrue from the acquisition 
and application of scientific know- 
ledge. 


(111) 


(Iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


“The Government of India have decided to 
pursue and accomplish these aims by offering 
good conditions of service to scientists’ and 
according them an honoured position, by asso- 
ciating scientists with the formulation of 
policies, and by taking such other measures as 
may be deemed necessary from time to time.” 

It is, of course, true that since the advent 
of freedom Shri Jawahafial Nehru as the Prime 
Minister of India has given science and scientific 
research in this counry an_ importance which 
they did not receive before. It is chiefly because 
of his realisation of the pivotal importance” of 
science in the modern age that a chain of 
national laboratories could be built up in a rela- 
tively short space of time. Organisational steps 
taken by way of constituting different Ministries 
and Departments dealing with different aspects 
of scientific and technological development have 
helped to harness science in the programme of 
economic development. The Government’s 
initiative in taking up river valley projects, and 
various industrial projects like fertilisers, steel, 
atomic power, etc., which are essential for the 
rapid development of the country, is truly com- 
mendable and has brought science and techno- 
logy before the public eye. 

In spite of all the above efforts, however, 
there has been a feeling in the minds of scientists 
in this country that the full potentiality of 
science for the good of the nation was not being 


scree The scientific policy resolution of the 
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Government of India, embodies Government’s 
thinking in regard to this matter and does well 
by indicating the directions of progress. What 
in our View is now-important is the concretisa- 
tion of this resolution. For this purpose Govern- 
ment may ask the National Institute of Sciences 
of India to appoint a Committee which will 
frame the details. Alternatively Government 
may forniulate the measurés themselves through 
a, jomt committee with the National Institute of 
Sciences of India. It is possible that some of 
these measures would disturb some. established 
practices and vested interests inside the Govern- 
ment machinery. They might upset some hierar- 
chial priorities and wound the vanities of some 
permanent services. But unless the Government 
is bold enough in adopting reforms which will 
enable scientists and technologists to pull their 
weight in the rapid economic development of 
the country, the scientific policy resolution will 
remain q resolution and will not sufficiently sub- 
serve the interests of the nation. 


The University of London 


The University of London is an unique 
metropolitan centre of learning. Lord Strang 
writes in The Social Service Quarterly: 


‘London was one of the, last of the larger 
capitals tc be equipped with a University: but 
in the 130 years or so since the first foundations 
of this great institution were laid, the University 
of London has won an outstanding ‘place for 
itself among the Universities of the world, in 
point of range and variety ;of academic activity 
as well as of student population and geographi- 
cal extension. In Britain it is unique. 


CoLLEGES WIDELY DISPERSED 


The heart of the University lies in the 
“Precinct,” a University quarter now being 
developed in Bloomsbury, north of the British 
Museum and adjacent to it. But its constituent 
schools are spread over a wide area in London 
and the Home Counties: - from Queen Mary 
College in th&é Mile End Road in the east to the 
Wye Agricultural College away at Ashford m 
Kent in the south-east, and from Westfield 


. College in Hampstead in the north to the Royal 


Holloway College at Egham in Surrey in the 
west. These two latter, like Bedford College in 
Regent’s Park, are colleges for women only. 
Two of the schools of the University, King’s 
College and the London School of Economics 
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and Political Science, are in one of the busiest 
parts of central London, on two sides of the 
Strand. 

The “Precinct” itself .includes within its 
boundaries not only the Senate House and 
asmninistrative offices (completed in 1936), the 
University Library and the Students’ Union, but 
also two of the University’s oldest foundations, 
University College and Birkbeck College. 
University College, with its 3,560 students, the 
ingest of the schools of the University, is in 
size and comprehensiveness a University i 
ttself. Within its rectangle, arising afresh from 
tha ruins of World War II, on its original site 
froating on Gower Street, are the Faculties of a 
normal University, Arts, Science, Laws, Engi- 
nesring and Medical Sciences, as well as the 
werld-famous Slade School of Fine Arts. Birk- 
bez College, by contrast, carrying on in its new 
building since 1957 an old and honourable 
tradition, provides part-time degree courses for 
those engaged in other occupations during the 
day. 

_Also within the “Precinct” is a number of 
relatively newly formed University Research 
Institutes. These, unlike the schools of the 
Uriversity, each of which has its own governing 
bedy, are the direct responsibility of the*Univer- 
sity itself. Among them are the Institutes for 
Historical Research, Education, and Archaeo- 
logy; the Gour tauld and Warburg Institutes of 
Arz, and the Schools of Slavonie and East Euro- 
pean Studies and of Oriental and African 
Languages. 


SPHCIALIST SCHOOLS 

Some of the schools of the University are 
specialist in character, like the great Imperial 
Co-lege of Science and Technology at South 
Keasington, now to be substantially expanded; 
the London School of Economics; the small 
Q@ceen Elizabeth College for women, where there 
lare degree courses in household science and 
nutrition; the Royal Veterinary College, and the 
School of Pharmacy . 

The University also has withif its fold no 
fevrer+than 12 Medical Schools for under- 


gracuates, and a whole range of post-graduate’ 


medical institutes organized by the British Post- 
gratuate Medical Federatior. The importance 
ot medical studies in the University may be 
gatzered from the fact that medical students 
farm about a third of the whole student body. 
The University, thus widely dispersed and 
in all its rich vaziety, provides for somewhat 
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over 20,000 students, more than a quarter of 
them wdmen, reading for degrees or engaged in 
post-graduate research, Their needs are served 
by a prdfessional staff unsurpassed in eminence 
by any other university institution in the 
country. 


The University also has a rich external 
side, conducting degree examinations for exter- 
nal ‘students, running courses of study through 
an active Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
and maintaining special relations with growing 
University Colleges in oversea territories. 


. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGHS 


What are the main differences between a 
University of this character and other Univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom; and what is the 
balance of advantage and disadvantage for the 
academic staff and student body? 


The London Colleges vary widely in size, 
and they vary also in the extent to which resi- 
dential accommodation can be provided within 
or in the neighbourhood of the college. But in: 
a large college like University College, only a 
small proportion of the students will live in 
college halls of residence. Most will live in 
lodgings, often far out in the suburbs, where 
rooms are cheaper. And many will live at home. 
The college cannot, therefore, be the closely- 
knit community, able if so desiring to live in 
cloistered calm, like the relatively small Oxford 
or Cambridge colleges, or the new University of 
South Staffordshire at Keele. Nor can there be 
the same intimacy of contact between staff and 
students as under the Oxford and Cambridge 
tutorial system. As against this, the staff are 
perhaps somewhat less tempted by the lure of 
internal college politics and the students by the 
appeal of college exclusiveness than in some of 
the older foundations. 


The atmosphere is apt to be more free and 
open, the intellectual traditions less inbred. 
There is both gain. and loss here. What may 
be too much lacking in London is the fruitful 
and stimulating impact of mind upon mind 
which is one of the requisites of a full and all- 
round education. As compared, on the other 
hand, with newer Universities in great provincial 
cities like Birmingham, Manchester or Sheffield, 
the London student, even the student of science 


-and technology, may not be sufficiently con- 


scious, in an intimate way, of the world of 
industry, the realm of technology, and of its 
meaning for us today and in the future. 
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INDIAN penioproars 


“Trvinc CLOse To THE WORLD” , 


But such disadvantages, if they may be 
so called, are largely outweighed by the ad- 
vantages of spending the student life in a capital 
city of the unique character of London, The 
student of polities has the Houses of Parliament 
and the government departments almost at his 
door. The student of economics or finance or 
commerce can look into the city of London; 
with its banks and finance houses, its shipping 
offices and its great port, and the headquarters 
of giant industrial and commercial corporations. 
The student of laws may turn to the Inns of 
Court, where barristers are bred, or to the Law 
Courts, where justice is done. The student of 
international affairs may look to the foreign 
Embassies, the student of the arts to the 
museums and art galleries, the student of classics 
or philosophy to the multiplicity of learned 
societies, the student at large to the pulsing 
mtelleetual, artistic, theatrical life of the metro- 
polis, with the concourse of visitors for 
business or plesaure from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and from the Commonwealth and 
every country in the world. And great as the 
advantage of “living close to the world” may 
be for the ordinary undergraduate, it is even 
more stimulating for the post-graduate research 
student and most of all for the oceupant of a 
professorial chair. 


Writing about the year 1500, that fine 
Scottish poet, William Dunbar, called London 
‘the flower of cities all.’ Dr. Johnson said in 
the eighteenth century: “When a man is tired 
of London, he is tired of life; for there is in 
Tondon all that-life can afford.” 


¢ 


Seeds and Sowing for Inner Harvest 
Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially: 


Tt is true that no two religions, teachers, or 
sacred books present desirable qualities in the 
same order. This by itself need not become a 
great stumbling block; rather it is as it ought 
to be. It is now being increasingly recognized 
that each person has certain inborn traits which 
should be kept in view in all matters connected 
with his development. In giving secular educa- 
tion, in enabling people to choose their vocations 


aright, and even while selecting drugs to cure 
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diseases, the tendency is to study the peculiar 
characteristics, different ‘individuals’ exhibit. ‘ 
We see that in some systematic, though to us at 
present unknown manner, a person takes from 
his food the pigment ‘natural’ for his body. 
What we have to do is to apply the same 
principle to matters relating to his intellectual, 
emotional, moral and spiritual growth. Where 
the ‘suggestions’ given and the ‘disciplines’ pres- 
cribed match his inborn tastes, his reactions will 
as a rule be favourable, and he will speed along 
the path of virtue and knowledge. Where, on 
the’other hand, the proffered advice goes against 
the pattern of virtuous qualities ready to sprout 
up within him, it will blunt his sensi- 
tivity and hamper his growth. Thus, while every 
quality mentioned in a system is déubtless 
necessary for all-round progress, adequate provi- 
sion has also to be made for the individual’s 
‘right of choice’ regarding the order in which he 
would find it economic to cultivate them. When 
he is encouraged to experiment with them, he 
is sure, after some trial and error, to discover 
the one quality which, when strengthened, will 
give him a steady basis for the advancement of 
the rest. Viewed in this light, all systems appear 
equally beneficial, though each step ag it stands 
in any of them may not suit everyone in an 
equal measure at all stages of his onward 


. march, 


Some may have a predominantly devotional 
type of mind. Their programmes will be centred 
round the attainment of the grace of God. But 
even they have to ‘exert’ in a number of ways,— 
for example, by studying sacred books, by 
worshipping God with the aid of symbols, by 
learning to meditate on Him and, finally, by 
‘surrendering’ themselves into His protecting 
hands. All these or other ‘disciplines’ mean in- 


tense ‘self-effort,? whatever the goal or the direc- 


tion may be. This ‘exertion’ is not to be under- 
stood as & denial of- humility or of a spirit of 
dedication. It is the direct opposite only of the 
laziness and inertia that finds it convenient to 
invoke, in words, the gratuitous aid of outside 
agencies without doing anything positive or 
useful. Exertion is the spontaneous expression of 
the determination to plough one’s inner field 
properly, select and sow right seeds, pull out 
weeds, and do everything else for raising an 
excellent harvest, helpful to men and pleasing 
to God. 
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The Draft of China’s 1958 National 
Economic Plan ; 

' Po I-po Vice-Premier and Chairman of the 
National Hconomie Commission of Ching, made 
a report, on the Draft of 1958 National Econo- 
mic Plan at the fifth session of the National 
People’s Congress on February 3. The purport 
of the report is published in China To-day, 
February 25, 1958: 


NATIONAL Economic Growts In 1957 

‘Vice~Premier Po I-po said 1957 was a year 
of sreat victories on many fronts in the country, 
and these resulted in the all-round fulfilment 
or overfulfilment of the basic tasks and the 
major targets of the First Five-Year Plan. 

Reviewing the achievements on the politi- 
cal.- ideological and economic fronts during the 
year, the Vice-Premier said they further 
strengthened the unity of the nation under the 
leadership of the working class, strengthened 
the socialist, political and economic system and 
connalidated its material foundation. 

The nation-wide rectification campaign 
inated by the Central Committee of the 
Ckinese Communist Party and Chairman Mao 
Tse-ting, and the struggle against the bour- 


geais rightists during this campaign, had pro-_ 


vided the basic driving force for these victories, 
he added. 

Vice-Premier enumerated the results in the 
mujar aspects of the 1957 national economic 
a as follows: 

Camtal Construction: total investment in 
capital construction in 1957 came to an_ esti- 
mated 12,370 million yuan, exceeding the plan 
by a wide margin. 178 of the 642 above-norm 
major and important intlustrial and - mining 
enterprises which were continued, or newly 
launched, in 1957 were completed; and this was 
a greater number than in any other year in the 
First Five-Year Plan. 

With these major enterprises built and in 
operation, the Vice -Premier said, China now 


came hearer to self-sufficiency in high-grade 
steel, alloy steel and aluminium, could manu- 
facture boilers for thermal power plants and cer- 
tain heavy machinery which she had been lack- 
ing and produced paper on a large-scale for 
industrial use. An up-to-date, comprehensive 
chemical industrial base had also been c¢om- 
pleted. ! 
Industry: total industrial output in 1957 
(excluding handicrafts) reached an estimated 
value of 62,810 million yuan, which was 4.1% 
more than the plan for the year, 6.9% more 


\ than the output in the previous year, and 17.3% 


more than the original plan for 1957 when the 
First Five-Year Plan was drawn up. The great 
majority of the major industrial items also ex- 
ceeded their planned output. 

Agriculture: output of agricultural and 
rural side-o¢cupations last year reached an esti- 
mated value of 60,350 million yuan. This was 


3.5% more than the previous year’s output. 


Compared with 1956, the estimated grain output 
in 1957 increased by 2.5 million tons, reaching 
a total of 185 million tons; and cotton by 195,000 
tons, reaching 1.64 million tons. There were 
increases, too, in the output of sugar cane, sugar 
beet, jute and ambary hemp and in the number 
of pigs. 

The annual ‘planned totals Coe communica- 
tions and transport, commerce, education and 
cultural services in 1957 had all been surpassed. 

Vice-Premier Po I-po said China’s national 
economy had advanced at a rapid pace since 
liberation in 1949. However, he said, the road 
had not been ideally smooth but had seen some 
twists and turns; and progress has been made 
only after repeated efforts, overcoming one diffi- 
culty after another. During the past eight years, 
China had more than once encountered difficul- 
ties caused by serious natural calamities, more 
than once met difficulties due to insufficiency in 
resources, finance and technical forces. But 
these difficulties had been ove recome one after 
the other. 

The great victories last year on the political 
and ideological fronts, won through the rectifi- 
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cation campaign and the anti-rightist struggle, 
had acted as a spur to achievements on the 
economic front during the year; and the victory 
on the economic front had in turn consolidated 
the victories on the political and ideolgical 
fronts, Po I-po said. 

“With the memory of 1957 to encourage 
us,” Vice-Premier Po I-po continued, “each of 
us can look forward to our great future with 
confidence and hope.” 


II. New Forwarp Leap In Cuina’s 
Nationa Economy 1n 1958 

Vice-Premier Po I-po predicted that 1958 
would see a new leap forward in China’s national 
economy, a good beginning for the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The scale of capital construction 
this year would greatly exceed that of any pre- 
vious year, he said. 

The Vice~Premier added that the major 
tasks in the development of the national eco- 
nomy this year were—energetic work In every 
field for an upsurge in agriculture and a bumper 
harvest; vigorous development of heavy indus- 
try, chiefly to raise the output of fuel, electric 
power, raw materials, chemical fertiliser, heavy 
machinery, farming power machinery and _ elec- 
trig power equipment; increased Investment in 
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capital construction to the limit of the country’s 
material and financial resources, mainly concen- 
trating on productive enterprises; hard work to 
increase consumer goods output, continued 
efforts to keep market prices stable and appro-_ 
priate improvement in the living standards of 
the people on the basis of expanded re-produc- 
tion; energetic development of culture, educa- 
tion and publie health. 

The Vice-Premier elaborated on the major 
aspect of the economic plan for 1958 as follows: 

Capttal Construction: total investment 1n 
capital construction this year was tentatively 
fixed at 14,577 million yuan, or 17.8% more 
than the estimated figure for 1957. There would 
be increased investment in agriculture, particu- 
larly waczer conservancy, and in various branches 
electric 
power, metallurgy, the chemical industry and 
other branches of industry supplying the needs 
of agriculture. 


A total of 1,185 above-norm projects would 
be continued or started this year, including 716 
industrial projects and 185 agricultural, forestry 
and water conservancy projects. Of these, 188 
major :ndustrial projects would be completed 
within the year. 
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Total industrial output in 1958 was, tenta- 
tivety, estimated. to reach 64,870 million yuan, 
14.6% more than in 1957. (As from this year, 
the figures of industrial output are calculated 
in terms of 1957 prices; and there were reduc- 


tions in that year in, the prices of most products 7 


of heavy industry. Calculated on the old basis, 
1.€.. 1952 prices, the figure for industrial out- 
put in 1958 would be 71,960 million yuan. 
Editor). Heavy industry would still be at a 
relatively high rate of development this year. 
Enerzetic efforts: would be made to increase the 
output of fuel, electricity and raw materials in 
order as fully as possible to meet the needs of 
expanding capital construction and the growth 
of the processing industries andé the whole 
national economy. | 

The target for steel output in 1958 was set 
at 6,248,000 tons, 19.2% more than in 1957; 
electrizity 22,450 “million kilowatt-hours, 13% 
more than 1957; and coal 150,724 million tons, 
17.2% more than 1957; timber output would 
go up by 9.4% in 1958 and cement output by 
14.5%. 

In the machine-building industry produc- 
tion would concentrate to a greater extent than 
before, on the needs of capital construction and 
technical improvements in agriculture. There 
would De a notable increase in the output of 
chemiczl fertiliser in 1958. 

Branches of light industry would be greatly 
increased thanks to the fairly good harvests of 
1957. 

There was stress in the plan on the introduc- 
' tion of more new types and varieties of pro- 
ducts, Fo I-po said. The industria] ministries 
alone would this year begin trial production of 
372 mejor new products. These included: high- 
pressure air-compressors and synthetic chambers 
for the nitrogenous fertiliser industry, complete 
sets of 50,000-kilowatt thermal power-generat- 
Ing equipment, complete sets of 72,500-kilowatt 


hydro-electric § power-generating equipment, 
1,513-ceubic metre blast furnaces, d,150-milli- 
metre rolling mills, 54 horsepower caterpillar 


tractors, Jcean-going cargo ships of over 13,000 
tons dead-weight each, electronic computers, 
television transmitters and receivers and syn- 
thetic fibres. “When prototypes of these impor- 
tant new products are successfully manufac- 
tured,” Vice-Premier Po I-po shid, “it will mean 
a,great svep forward in the technical level of 
our industry.” 

Agricclture: the total output of agriculture 
and rural side-occupations in 1958 would reach 
an estimated value of 68,830 million yuan, 6.1% 
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more than the previous year. (As from this 
year, the figures of agricultural output are cal- 
culated in terms of 1957 prices; and there were 
increases ‘in the prices of a number of farm pro- 
ducts in the year. Calculated on the old basis, 
é., 1952 prices, the figure for agricultural out- 
put im 1958 woulds be 64,250 million yuan. 
— Editor), This rate of increase far surpassed ¢ 
the average in the First Five-Year Plan. The 
target for the food crops in 1958 was 196 mil- ° 
lion tons, 5.9% above 1957, and cotton 1.74 
million tons, 6.7% above 1957. There would 
also be increases in the output of peanuts, rape 
seed and tobacco, in the acreage of afforested 
land and in the numbers of livestock—oxen, 


-horses, donkeys, mules and pigs. 


~ . All these planned targets rould be fulfilled 
and, “possibly, overfulfilled, provided there were 
no specially serious natural calamities,” the 
Vice-Premier added. The guarantee was the un- 
precedented enthusiasm among the more.than 
500 million peasants for imcreasing production. 

Turning to other fields of the national eco- 
nomy Vice-Premier Po I-po said the volume of 
commodities which could be supplied was in ex- 
cess of purchasing power. Consequently, mar- 
ket, stability and stable commodity prices would 
be assured and the commercial departments 
would be able to keep certain reserves of goods. 

The educational system ‘would be improved 
in accordance with the princple of combining 
brain work with physical labour; and work in 
culture, education and public health would be 
actively developed in accordance with the prin- 
ciple combining industry and thrift in the run- 
ning of schools and cultural and health estab- 
lishments, and relying upon the resources of the 
masses themselves. 

The Vice-Premier said the draft 1958 
national economic plan was fully reliable and 
might possibly be overfulfilled. It had been 
drawn up, and also provided for some reserves, 
in the light of the favourable conditions that 
had emerged out of the following situation: 
the successful rectification campaign and..the 
anti-rightist struggle which had stimulated un- 
precedented enthusiasm for socialism among the 
great mass of the people and government wor- 
kers. This enthusiasm would exert its influence 
over a long time to come. The current upsurge 
in agriculture was certain, in particular, to - 
bring about a new upsurge in industry ;——the 
tremendous achievements in the First Five-Year 
Plan which had resulted in the establishment 
of many new departments of industry that had 
never existed in China before and the rapid 
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srowth in the country’s productive capacity; 
—the improvements in the system of adminis- 
tration and in work in every field. The adminis- 
trative improvements made it possible for the 
localities more actively to discover and utilise 
local potentialities for agricultural and indus- 
trial development, particularly as regards indus- 
trial enterprises which could serve agriculture, 
and also other productive undertakings, At the 
same time, by passing over to the local autho- 
rities responsibilities for many undertakings 
which these could manage perfectly well, the 
central authority would be able to concentrate 
to a still greater extent on key projects, techni- 
cal transformation and the checking of results, 
so helping forward the national economy as a 
whole. 

“In the new stage, we shall certainly ex- 
pand capital construction ‘and develop industry 
and agriculture and all other undertakings to 
the maximum possible degree, speedily, satisfac- 
torily and at the lowest cost,” Vice-Premier 
Po I-po said. This could be achieved “so long 
as we can make good use of every favourable 
factor and turn into concrete action in which 
the whole people participate the call issued by 
the Communist Party Central Committee and 
Chairman Mao to catch up with or surpass 
Britain in the output of steel, iron and ‘other 
important industrial products in d5 years or a 
little longer; and by bringing to bear all avail- 
able positive factors, consistently carry out the 
policy of developing industry and agriculture 
simultaneously on the basis of priority to the 
growth of heavy industry and the policy of 
building the nation in the spirit of hard work 
and thrift.” < 

The Vice-Premier also stressed the favour- 
able intérnational situation. He said, “The suc- 
cessful launching of the two. ‘artificial satellites 
by the Soviet Union and the Moscow Confe- 
rence of Communist parties of over 60 countries 
marked a new turning-point in the world 
balance of political power. Since then, the inter- 
national situation has turned more and more in 
favour of the camp of peace, democracy and 
socialism headed by the Soviet Union. Frater- 

al solidarity among the socialist countries has 
been further strengthened, including the  soli- 
‘darity between China and the Soviet Union.” 
fee pointed out that the overfulfilment of China’s 
first Five-Year Plan was inseparable from the 
enormous assistance given by the Soviet Union 
and other fraternal countries; and during the 
Second Five-Year Plan, China would continue 
to receive from them “generous help in many 
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spheres to enable us to advance more speedily 
to the great goal of socialism.” 

Vice-Premier Po I-po called for continued 
frugality and the elimination of waste as, an 
important task in building the national eco- 
nomy. Very considerable achievements had been 
gained in this field during the . increase-produc- 
tion-and-practice-economy campaigns since libe- 
ration, he said, but there were still immense 
possibilities for economy. 

He added that the current nation-wide 
rectification campaign provided excellent oppor- 
tunities for pressing forward with the economy . 
drive and combating waste and extravagance. 
The practice of economy and elimination of 
waste must be regarded as an important subject 
for keen discussion, so as to bring about drastic 
corrective action uring the campaign. He called 
on.the leadership in all enterprises and organi- 
sations throughout the country to sweep away 
rightist conservative ideas in this regard. “We 
want to generate an immense wave of activity 
throughout the country to sweep away all waste,” 
the Vice-Premier said. 

Vice-Premier Po I-po appealed to all those 
engaged in economic activity to fully rely on 
the masses, bring their initiative and creative- 
mess into full play and so go forward to fulfil 
and overfulfil the 1958 national economic plan. 


India and Armenia ; 
The second part of the article on India 


and Armenia by ~Melik Simonyan in the 
Armenian Bulletin is given below: 
3. Hosprrasta INDIA 

What should be done? Adopt the 

attitude of an onlooker or, take part in 


the liberation struggle of a nation that 
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had hospitably opened its doors to the refugees? 
The documents which have been preserved to 
our days indicate that most Armenians were 
not troubled by this dilemma. In 1763 Bengal 
declared .war on England. The foreign invaders 
met with the staunch resistance of the Bengali 
troops among which there were Armenians. 
oficers and men. Grigor Arutyunan (Gorg! 
Khan) was an outstanding general in the 
Indian- army. Under his leadership several 
defeats wete inflicted on the Efiglish troops. In 
one of the battles Gorgi Khan lost his life. {% 
is also a known fact that an Armenian named 
' Margar was active in helping to organize the 
army Mir Kasim led against the English. 

The majority of Armenian merchants in India, 
whose trade on the main depended on local 
markets, regarded the Europeans in general and 
the English in particular as their enemies. On 
the one hand fear of a powerful competitor was 
an important factor, on the other, the ever-pre- 
sent memories of Armenia’s ordeals stimulated 
their hatred for all people who came.with the 
sword into a foreign land for the purpose of kil- 
hing and imposing their will. 

But England won and put the Indian peo- 
ple into colonial irons for two hundred years. 

The Armenian communities were steadily 
declining. In the middle of the 19th céntury 
only some buildings put up by them and the 
cremorials on deserted grave-yards bore witness 
ts the past existence of many thriving and den- 
sely populated. townships. Armenian communi- 
tes have survived only in Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, but they no longer play the role 
thay did in the past. One may point out that 
the Caleutta community was older than the 
city itself. It came into being on the banks of 
the Ganges before that city was founded. 

4. Ai From I[nprs 

The ties of the Indian Armenians with their 
mother country stood the test of time and of 
the distance that separated them. The recur- 
ring events, spelling death and dsetructions in 
ali corners of Armenia’s highland, constantly 
kept’ the refugees’ minds alive to the necessity 
- of overthrowing the Persian and Turkish yoke. 
Being outside the reach of Turkish janissaries 
and of the latter’s Persian opposite numbers, 
they were often in a position to do, and they 
actually did, more than the people living under 
foreign yoke. 

Those were days of hope. The slumbering 
began to think, the thinking called to arms. 
The second half of the 18th century was 
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marked by the re-birth of the Armenians’ 
national consciousness. Many of them became’ 
convinced that it was necessary to wage a libera . 
tion stryggle. Yet how was it to be done? How, 
could the oppressed and disarmed Armenian 
people get back on their feet without outside. 
aid? The Indian Armenians found the right’ 
answer to this question, which was later borne 
out by history: the enlightenment of the people 
and Russia’s help. It is to the Indian Armenians’ 
that goes all the credit for publishing historica! 
works about the formerly strong and andepen 


.dent Armenian state. 


The Indian Armenians published lay books: 
they founded schools and printshops not only 
in India, but also m Armenia, Russia and 
Kurope. An outstanding event of that period 
was the appearance in Madras in 1794 of the 
first Armenian monthly, Azdarar (News). A 
complete file of that publication is extant at 
present at the Armenian State Library. It was 
turned over in 1956 by the Calcutta Armenians 
to the writer Garegin Sevuntz who was visiting 
India. As he said later, in addition to this valu- 
able acquisition he also brought from India 
priceless impressions of that great land and its 
splendid people. 


Azdarar was a successful beginning. -It 
was followed by other periodicals: Shtemaran 
(The Granary), Azgacer (The - Patriot), 


Azgacer Araratyan (The Ararat Patriot), and 
others. 

As said above, the Indian Armenians re- 
carded enlightenment as a means of achieving 
the great aim—the liberation of their homeland. 
But that materialized much later, after the 
October revolution. It is not oyt of Armenia 
that caravans of migrants are moving now, but 
back into Armenia. Tens of thousands? of peo- 
ple have returned to their native land. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of others are aspiring to re- 
turn too. And the whole Armenian nation is 
enthusiastically pursuing free, - constructive 
endeavours. 

But while it builds, it does not forget the 
past. It was as dark as the night sky shrouded 
by clouds. Very very seldom, in between the 
clouds, appeared a little star spelling bright 
memories. A very lonely little star indeed. But 
that is why it has all the gratitude of our hearts, 
a gratitude that would suffice for millions of 
stars. 

In Armenia’s oe that bright moment 


betokens of a distant name that is = so close: 
India. 
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